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CITY  AND  SUBUKB. 


CHAPTEE    I. 

A   DROP   IN   THE    OCEAN. 

Late  in  ihe  afternoon  of  a  day  in  August,  Alan  Euthven 
passed  under  Higligate  Archway  on  his  way  to  London. 

He  was  coming  to  the  great  city  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  behind 
him — white,  straight  and  dusty,  lay  the  Great  North  Eoad  he 
had  traversed — before  him  was  the  goal  he  desired  to  reach  ; 
Riid  yet,  instead  of  pushing  faster  and  faster  forward,  he  paused 
where  the  firs  and  the  elms  grow  far  above  the  highway — ■ 
paused,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Cumberland- — 
loohed  back. 

There,  framed  by  the  high,  narrow  archway,  he  beheld  tho 
white,  level,  monotonous  road,  that  looked  as  though  through 
green  fields,  edged  with  dusty  hedgerows,  it  went  straight  ou 
for  ever ;  whilst,  at  the  end  of  it,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
thoughtfully  gazing  bade,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  he 
eaw  the  home  he  had  left  behind. 

Ay,  there  it  was,  just  the  same  as  formerly  to  every  one 
but  him ;  with  the  sun  shining  through  its  stately  trees,  and 
falling  on  its  grassy  elopes  ;  with  its  terraced  walks  winding  up 
the  mountain  side,  and  its  summer  glory  of  roses  and  fuchsiaa 
dazzling  the  sight ;  the  old,  old  home  that  was. 

It  lay  behind,  and  after  he  had  looked,  as  men  do  look  when 
they  are  weary,  back  along  a  road  they  have  travelled  to  the 
point  w^hence  they  started,  Alan  Euthven  turned  his  eyes  once 
again  forward,  to  the  new  home  that  was  to  be. 

Yet  still  he  did  not  hurry  on  :  ho  was  weary,  as  I  have  said, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  pushing  forward  in  haste,  as  many  a 
pilgrim  entering  London  might  have  done,  he  climbgd  the  bank 
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tliat  on  the  rigbt  hand  side  of  tlie  road  lericllng  from  the  norOi 
is  crowned  with  firs ;  and  when  he  had  gained  the  top,  stood 
for  a  moment  looking  over  tlie  great  ocean  that  lay  below. 

Then  he  sat  down ;  he  was  in  no  haste  to  continue  his  jour- 
Bey  ;  London  was  not  waiting  for  him.  Through  her  myriad 
streets  the  stream  of  human  life  was  flowing,  all  unconscioua 
of  his  advent.  Landlords  were  not  aware  that  a  possible 
tenant — tradesmen  did  not  know  that  a  new  customer  had 
passed  along  the  Great  North  Eoad.  Tbere  was  no  wife,  no 
fcister,  no  friend  waiting,  longing  for  the  traveller ;  inthe  wliole 
of  the  mighty  Babylon  there  did  not  beat  a  heart  that  held  a 
j^lace  for  him.  Truly  London  was  stretching  out  no  eager 
arms  to  welcome  the  stranger;  wherefore  Alan  Euthven  sate 
him  down  on  the  turf  imder  the  shadow  of  those  trees,  in 
Avhich,  this  very  spring,  rooks  are  building  their  nests,  to  gaze 
at  his  leisure  on  the  view  presented  to  him  of  the  Monarch  of 
Cities. 

Churches  and  houses,  lines  and  lines  of  streets,  a  sea  of  roofs 
Btretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  Pentonville, 
nnd  HolJoway,  and  Islington,  to  the  left;  Kentish  Town, 
Primrose  Hill,  the  Eegent's  Park,  and  the  great  tract  appro- 
priated to  fashion  to  the  right ;  Tufuell  Park,  and  Camden 
New  Town,  and  Agar  Town  straight  before,  with  the  city,  the 
heart  of  the  gigantic  body  he  beheld,  lying  far  below.  It  was 
enough  to  stir  the  calmest  spirit,  to  see  that  dream-London,  of 
eveiy  country  imagination,  thus  unveiled  to  view.  How  much 
more,  then,  did  the  sight  quicken  the  pulses  of  the  man  who 
eat  among  the  firs,  for  it  was  in  some  of  those  to  him  still 
nameless  streets,  he  knew  the  battle  of  his  life  must  be  fought 
out. 

"What  a  vague,  strange,  painful,  pleasureable  thing  is  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  great  city,  where  we  know  no  one,  and  yet 
are  going  to  live;  that  holds  the  home,  and  friends  and  ene- 
mies, and  pains  and  pleasures,  to  which  we  are  so  surely  ad- 
vancing, but  of  which  as  yet  we  know  nothing. 

The  woman  who  shall  jilt,  the  wife  who  may  bless,  the  friend 
who  will  be  true,  and  the  man  who  is  to  betray — they  are  all 
walking  about  the  streets,  or  sitting  in  their  quiet  homes,  or 
busy  in  their  counting-houses,  recking  not  of  us,  whilst  wo 
cannot  even  picture  them. 

And  yet  we  are  to  meet,  we  are  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
these  utter  strangers  in  the  years  to  come,  and  their  hands  will 
mould  our  destinies,  for  good  or  for  ill,  for  ever.  Just  so  cer- 
tainly as  that  w^ealth  or  poverty,  success  or  lailure,  awaits  us 
whither  we  ftre  journeying,  so  surely  aro  there  those  \n  the  great 
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city  with  whose  lots  ours  shall  be  cast  eventually  ;  we  are  going 
to  them,  we  shall  meet  in  some  of  those  streets,  in  one  of  those 
houses  ;  we  shall  one  day  have  hopes  and  fears,  and  memories 
bound  up,  and  associated  with  special  spots  in  that  great  me- 
tropolis, which  is  now  generalized  before  us.  The  days  when 
we  must  particularize  have  yet  to  come. 

I  will  not  say  that  such  ideas  as  the  foregoing  passed  in  any 
definite  form  through  Alan  Euthven's  mind.  He  was  looking 
out  on  London  with  that  vague  sort  of  wonder,  which  most 
Englishmen,  I  apprehend,  have  felt  at  the  first  glimpse  of  their 
metropolis.  He  regarded  it  also  as  a  market  where  he  should 
be  able  to  trade  with  his  talents,  and  change  mind  away  for 
gold  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  strange  faculty  amongst  persons 
who  have  been  long  absorbed  either  in  country  employments, 
or  business,  or  the  pursuit  of  money,  to  think  without  reflec- 
tion ;  I  mean,  to  permit  thoughts  to  float  across  their  brains 
without  considering  their  import.  Strange  sails  that  come, 
we  know  not  whence,  are  perpetually  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing on  the  soul's  horizon ;  but  there  are  few  who  can  bring 
those  ships  to  port ;  only  some  when  they  hear  of  the  same 
vessels  being  anchored  in  another's  heart,  remember  that  years 
and  years  before,  they  too  beheld  them  dimly  cross  the  main, 
so  crowded  with  merchant  craft,  and  youth's  frail  toy-boats, 
that  they  did  not  recognise  their  colours  till  they  taw  them 
reflected  against  a  stranger  shore. 

And  yet  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  savans  arrogate  thought 
to  themselves,  and  would  make  society  believe  that  the  fancies 
and  absurdities,  truths  and  falsehoods,  wherewith  they  crowd 
their  pages,  are  the  birthright  of  genius  alone.  Break  down 
such  a  prejudice,  reader,  if  we  are  to  go  cordially  through  this 
book  together.  It  were  as  idle  to  declare  that  women  have 
deeper  feelings  than  men,  becaiise  they  can  tell  you  all  about 
them,  as  to  affirm  that  it  is  only  reflective  men  who  think.  I 
tell  you,  no  :  the  grand  difterence  between  the  author  and  the 
ehop-keeper,  is  but  in  the  power  of  expression. 

The  masses  of  society  are  mentally  dumb  ;  they  cannot  fa- 
shion into  words,  and  shape  into  sentences,  the  Avonderings,  and 
foreshadowings,  and  aspirations  that  it  is  the  gift  and  business 
of  a  writer  to  clothe  with  language. 

The  ships  of  thought  laden  with  great  questions  and  vague 
fancies  are  sailing,  oh  !  my  reader,  through  all  human  seas,  and 
if  you  are  great  and  learned,  you  would  perhaps  not  care  to  be 
shewn  how  much  the  complete  man-of-war  you  contemplate 
launching  from  your  brain,  into  the  wide  ocean  of  public 
opiuion,  resembles  the  unrig-gedj  unmanned  hulk,  that  foun- 
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dered  in  a  menial  fop;  years  since,  in  tlie  brain  of  a  man  who 
lacked  tlie  ability  to  talk. 

Thus,  though  the  traveller  knew  that  his  destiny  was  wait- 
ing fur  liim  in  London,  though  he  wondered,  in  a  vague  sort  of 
wav,  which  of  the  people  at  that  moment  walking  in  the 
Btreets  would  become  friends  or  acquaintances  of  his,  though 
he  thought  of  the  house  in  which  he  should  live,  and  the  love, 
and  the  joy,  and  the  pain,  and  the  death,  that  might  come  to 
him  under  some  one  of  the  roofs  the  summer  sun  shone  on, 
he  could  not  have  told  an  inquisitive  questioner  what  he  wa3 
thinking  of,  or  whether,  in  fact,  he  was  thinking  at  all. 

IMost  probably  had  anyone  pushed  him  hard,  he  would  have 
said  he  was  marvelling  where,  and  at  what  rent,  he  could  get 
lodgings,  and  considering  what  he  should  do  that  evening  and 
the  next  day.  He  really  had  so  much  to  attend  to,  he  scarcely 
knew  where  to  begin  his  work ;  his  head  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, for  though  it  may  seem  an  easy  enough  thing  to  come 
to  London  to  make  a  fortune,  it  has  occasionally  struck  a  man  at 
first  sight  of  the  metropolis,  that  he  will  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  compassing  his  object. 

Now,  Alan  Euthven  was  a  man,  and  not  a  youth  ;  he  had 
been  wealthy,  and  he  was  poor ;  lie  had  travelled  so  far,  not 
from  impulse,  but  because  of  conviction  ;  very  soberly  and 
unenthusiastically,  therefore,  he  sat  among  the  firs,  looking 
down  on  London  and  his  own  pecuniary  future,  calmly  and 
practically,  whilst  all  the  time  indefinite  fancies  of  what  might 
be  to  come,  floated  lightly  before  him. 

Knowing  hoAv  most  new  comers  would  have  conducted  them- 
Belves  in  his  place,  an  unenlightened  observer  might  have  con- 
cluded that  Alan  Euthven  was  an  individual  tolerably  certain 
of  success  ;  that  a  man  of  his  abilities,  blessed  by  nature  with 
perseverance,  integrity,  and  health,  must  find  the  struggle  of 
life,  even  in  London,  comparatively  easy.  I  say  a  stranger 
might  naturally  enough  have  formed  such  an  opinion,  for 
Mr.  Euthven  was  so  gravely  quiet  that  none  except  those 
who  knew  iiim  intimately  were  aware  that  whilst  he  carried 
within  his  breast  the  se^-ds  of  success,  he  likewise  bore  the 
germ  of  failure.  His  talents  stood  out  like  goodly  flowers  for 
the  world  to  see ;  but  there  was  a  worm  gnawing  at  the  roots 
— pride — Avhich  as  surely  goeth  before  a  fall  as  that  sin  pro- 
duceth  sorrow. 

He  had  a  pride  in  him  which  was  from  the  devil,  which  he 
pampered,  and  nurtured,  and  loved,  but  which  tore  and  tor- 
mented him — which  latent  in  ])rosperity,  sprang  into  action  at 
the  first  touch  of  adversity — which  waauot  so  hurtful  to  others 
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as  dangerous  to  himself — whicli  promised  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  wliatever  castle  of  happiness  and  content  he 
should  ever  strive  to  build  ;  whicli,  handed  from  father  to 
-  8v:n  for  generations  past,  had  been  hoarded  and  cherished  hy 
each  succeeding  Euthven  like  a  patent  of  nobility,  a  Moloch 
Avhich  every  heir  male  was  to  kneel  down  to  and  worship,  and 
guard. 

I  thank  heaven  that  I  have  never  known  another  besides 
Alan  Euthven,  who,  either  by  education  or  inheritance,  was 
cursed  with  a  similar  form  and  intensity  of  pride. 

Proud,  and  haughty,  and  vain  men  are  to  be  met  with  every 
day,  but  there  are  degrees  of  everything,  and  the  pride  which 
was  a  tradition  and  a  religion  in  the  Euthven  family  mioht 
have  been  wept  over  by  the  angels  of  God.  It  was  not  an  in- 
solence which  hurt  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  or  bearded  the 
king  on  his  throne ;  it  was  rather  a  consuming  fire,  which 
burnt  up  every  green  thing  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
seize,  which  neutralized  their  talents,  and  prostrated  their 
efibrts,  and  at  last  in  bitter  sport,  after  seeing  him  stripped  of 
houses  and  lands,  and  position,  accompanied  the  eldest  born  of 
an  old  house  to  London,  and  sat  close  by  his  side  among  tho 
fir  trees,  writing  in  scorching  letters  upon  every  liope  and  aspi- 
ration he  had,  "  Mine  to  reduce  to  dust  and  ashes,  scheme  aud 
toil,  plan  and  Avork,  sketch  and  build,  make  palaces  for  me  to 
inhabit  and  ruin,  pile  up  the  edifice  of  your  life  as  you  will,  I 
shall  be  the  destroying  genius  of  it  all." 

A  pleasant  sort  of  inmate  that  for  a  man  to  hold  in  his 
heart,  an  impracticable  tenant  for  life,  devised  into  the  deed 
by  virtue  of  which  he  held  the  leasehold  of  existence.  How 
should  you,  my  reader,  whose  pride  is  a  very  serviceable  de- 
scription of  pride,  capable  of  being  remembered  or  forgotten 
at  j)leasure,  like  to  have  to  start  in  the  race  of  life  with  a  demon 
such  as  AlanEuthven's  familiar,  hindering  your  footsteps  and 
chalking  out  your  course  ? 

How  very  little  you,  who  drive  your  steeds  of  ambition, 
pride,  fame  and  vain-glory  successfully  into  high  places,  can 
imagine  what  different  sorts  of  animals  these  prove  when  tliey 
come  to  drive  you.  A  great  passion  is  a  great  vice,  and  as 
bodily  excess  leaves  its  marks  behind  it  on  the  outward  man, 
so  the  predominance  and  indulgence  of  any  one  feeling  traces 
lines  upon  the  soul,  that  are  visible  to  none  but  God. 

Alan  Euthven's  pride  was  like  an  overmastering  sorrow,  it 
underlay  every  project,  every  hope  of  his  life.  It  made  no  out- 
ward show  for  the  world  to  see,  but  it  was  there.  It  had  come 
down  to  him  rs  sl  sole  inheritance:  the  Euthven  lands  and 
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houses  were  gone,  but  the  Ivulhven  pride  remained.  It  was 
travellincf  to  London  with  the  eldest  son  of  a  ruined  house. 

He  sat  amonf»  the  fir  trees  looking  over  the  great  wilderuesa 
of  roofs,  stretching  away  in  the  distance  to  the  pleasant  Surrey 
liills  ;  and  he  tried  to  form  more  definite  plans  tlian  any  thought 
of  previously  for  his  future  life.  The  prospect  before  his  eyes 
appalled  the  man.  "What  could  he  do  in  such  a  place  ?  what 
should  he  be  falling  into  it  greater  than  a  rain  drop  in  the 
ocean  ?  what  did  the  ocean  know  of  the  drop  ?  what  would 
Loudon  know  of  him?  Standing  on  the  shore,  he  felt  a  mo- 
mentary reluctance  to  plunge  into  the  waves  of  human  opinion 
and  worldly  endeavour. 

If  he  had  travelled  in  the  ordinary  way  to  London,  he  would 
have  seen  nothing  of  this  immensity,  and  only  by  degrees  learnt 
the  extent  of  the  ocean  when  his  bark  was  fairly  launched  upon 
its  waves.  Had  he  come  by  rail,  he  would  have  been  born  into 
the  greatness  of  his  metropolis  as  a  child  is  born  into  the  great- 
ness of  the  universe,  naturally.  He  would  have  seen  first  a 
little,  and  then  more  and  more  as  his  experience  enlarged,  and 
his  ideas  developed  :  but  sitting  among  the  trees  at  Highgate, 
the  whole  map  was  unrolled  at  once ;  a  lifetime  of  experience 
Kcemed  thrust  upon  him  in  a  moment. 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  entered  London 
by  one  of  the  regular  approaches,  or  why  he  should  have  toiled 
along  that  weary  road,  and  finally  sat  him  doA^Ti  to  rest  on  the 
spot  where  we  find  him,  except  for  this — that  Alan  Ruthven 
had  started  to  walk  to  London  from  Cumberland,  and  having 
started,  walked  on. 

Time  in  those  days,  unhappily,  was  not  money  to  him,  and 
accordingly  he  chose  rather  to  spend  the  former  than  the  lat- 
ter ;  once,  when  he  had  plenty  of  money,  he  had  walked 
through  Scotland  for  his  own  pleasure,  why  therefore,  he  argued, 
sliould  he  not  walk  to  London  for  his  o\vn  profit.  Besides, 
this  mode  of  travelling  gave  him  leisure  tor  refiection  ;  beyond 
all,  it  deferred  the  evil  hour  of  action;  whilst  he  was  walking 
his  twenty  miles  a  day,  he  could  assure  his  own  conscience  that 
he  was  working  hard,  and  he  could  reiuse  to  listen  to  his  own 
conscience  which  declared  it  was  because  he  felt  afraid  of  Lon- 
don, that  he  lengthened  the  way  thither.  He  intended  to  risk 
his  all,  his  money  and  hopes,  and  strength  and  enemy,  on  the 
besom  of  the  awful  ocean  he  now  contemplated,  and  though  he 
believed  ho  had  so  decided  for  the  best,  he  knew  that  then  and 
all  along  he  was  not  ])ressing  on  to  London  with  hope,  but 
f^hrinking  back  from  it  with  fear;  there  was  no  denying  his 
cowardice  now,  even  to  himself;  gazing  with  eager  eyes  on  the 
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Eea  of  roofs  and  hoiipes,  he  confessed  his  wealmess.  For  lie  Lad 
come  so  far  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  because  of  his  own  fancy, 
and  as  no  person  chanced  to  have  urged  him  to  the  step :  aa 
he  and  be  alone  throughout  all  the  years  to  come  would  liave 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  he  thus  planted 
for  himself,  he  grew,  as  was  natural,  afraid  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility. 

There  were  others  dependent  on  him,  and  if,  having  ventured 
everything  and  every  chance,  he  failed,  what  could  they  do  ? 
They,  Murray,  and  Ruby,  and  Lorine  ?  Starve,  or  beg,  an- 
sw^ered  back  his  pride,  and  he  sickened  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  possibility.  "  If  you  fail,"  TTsaid,  "  there  is  no  other  resource 
for  them." 

"  Then  I  must  not  fail,  that  is  all,"  muttered  his  self-reliant 
spirit;  and  having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  rose  from  his 
Bcat  among  the  fir  trees,  and  after  one  long  look  more  over  the 
great  city,  which  he  felt  he  should  never  see  again,  the  same 
man  from  the  same  place,  in  the  same  mind,  he  descended  tho 
banic,  and  hastened  on  his  way. 

Through  the  turnpike  gates,  where  a  toll  was  asked,  even 
from  tliis  travel-stained,  dusty  foot-passenger,  past  the  "  Horse 
and  Groom,"  down  the  Ilolloway  Eoad,  to  Highbury,  thence 
to  Islington,  he  paced  Avearil}'-,  never  flinching  for  an  instant 
however,  from  his  design  of  walking  into  London,  and  declining 
tlie  profi'ered  courtesies  of  conductors  by  scores. 

At  last  he  was  out  of  Upper  Street,  and  found  himself  stand- 
ing in  front  of  a  tavern,  surrounded  by  omnibuses,  cads,  drivers, 
and  passengers  innumerable  ;  five  roads  or  streets  met  at  this 
point.  He  seemed  to  have  been  walking  for  ever,  and  to  his 
country  ears  the  noise  and  tumult  sounded  like  the  bustle  of 
Loudon  itself. 

"  Is  this  London  ?"  he  asked  of  a  maa  uho  stood  waiting 
for  a  West  End  'bus. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  this  is  the 
'  Angel '  at  Islington." 

"  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  my  best  way  to 
London  ?"  asked  Alan. 

"  Which  part  of  it  ?"  queried  the  other,  keeping  a  sharp  look 
out  as  he  spoke,  down  the  City  Eoad. 

"  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  Cheapside  ;  any  place  about  there." 

"  Best  way  for  you  is  to  take  a  Blackfriars  'bus,  and  get 
down  at  the  top  of  Cheapside.  Hallo  !  here  comes  my  man  at 
last — Hi  there !"  and  away  the  little  fellow  bustled  in  a  hurry  to 
&)i  omnibus  which  did  not  start  for  several  minutes  after. 

"  l^ow  then,"  yelled  out  another  conductor,  balancing  hin?* 
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eel f  with  a  strap,  while  be  stooped  to  open  the  door  of  his 
omnibus  ;  "  Goswell  Street,  Murtiu-le-Graud,  Blacklriars  ;  look 
sharp,  make  haste,  sir." 

"  1  am  not  going  with  you,"  answered  Mr.  Euthven,  which 
curt  reply  caused  the  conductor  to  bang  to  the  door  with  a 
malediction,  and  shout  out  "  all  right,"  to  his  driver,  in  a  tone 
which  conveyed  a  general  impression  of  everything  being  all 
wrong. 

In  the  wake  of  the  omnibus  our  traveller  followed,  and  turn- 
ing along  the  Goswell  Eoad,  kept  on  his  way  through  Goswell 
Street,  under  the  wall  of  the  Charter-house,  to  Aldcrsgate 
Street,  where  his  journey  was  almost  ended. 

Dimly  he  wondered  whether  he  should  ever  know,  ever  liavo 
business  transactions  with  any  of  the  people  living  and  trading 
in  the  thoroughfares  thus  traversed.  Very  curiously  he  lookctl 
into  cross  streets,  and  surveyed  the  passers  by,  listening  with 
strained,  cracked  ears  the  while  to  the  roar  and  rush  of  London 
the  Mighty.  It  was  a  turbulent,  noisy  ocean  this  great  citv, 
the  human  weaves  of  which  rolled  on  before  his  eyes,  but  still 
without  coming  into  contact  with  him. 

For  a  time  he  felt  excited,  interested,  taken  out  of  himself; 
but  all  at  once,  when  he  reached  that  point  whei-e  St.  Martiu's- 
le-Grand  breaks  oif  so  abruptly,  and  is  lost  in  Cheapside  and 
Newgate  Street;  where  a  million*  of  people  flow  from  East  to 
AVest,  and  from  West  to  East  in  a  single  day,  he  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  and  abandonment; 
came  over  him. 

Eeader,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  stand  in  any 
great  thoroughfare  in  London  alone,  without  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion, or  acquaintance  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  you  ?  llavo 
you  ever  felt  what  it  is  to  look  away  along  the  Strand  or  Hoi- 
born,  or  the  Borough,  or  Fenchurch  Street,  without  a  home  or 
room  in  the  hundred  and  forty-four  square  miles  of  building 
that  surrounds  you  ?  Have  you  come  friendless  to  seek  your 
fortune  w^ithout  one  in  all  the  great  city  who  knew  your  need, 
and  suddenly  turned  solitary,  weary  and  anxious  into  a  street 
crowded  with  strange  people,  who  were  pursuing  their  scliemes 
which  were  not  your  schemes,  returning  to  homes  tliat  wore 
not  yours,  liailing  omnibuses  which  were  travelling  you  knew 
not  whither,  or  alighting  from  cabs  that  were  coming  you  kue\v 
not  whence  ? 

A  life  diflerent  from  any  life  you  have  ever  seen  before,  13 
bubbling,  boiling,  seething  along  the  pavements,  and  all  at  ouco 

•  This  of  course  does  not  ijicau  a  njilliou  of  sipaiate  imlividuals,  but  a 
CiiUiou  pf  passages 
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it  etrikegyou  that  you  have  come  to  a  place  wliere  you  are  not 
expected  and  not  wanted ;  where  everybody  has  too  much  to 
do  for  himself  to  attend  to  you,  where  you  are  nobody  but  an 
unregarded  stranger  who  had  much  better  have  staid  away 
altogether. 

If  you  have  ever  come  thus  into  London,  you  will  know  how 
Alan  Ruthven  turned  after  a  pause  into  Cheapside,  walking  for 
Do  earthly  reason,  save  that  his  senses  were  bewildered  by  the 
noise,  objectless  past  Bow  Church  and  across  Queen  Street  to 
Bucklersbury,  where  he  got  out  of  the  turmoil  and  began  to 
wonder  why  he  was  there. 

Where  should  he  go  ?  would  anybody  stop  in  his  rapid  walk 
to  give  him  the  information  he  wanted  ?  If  he  went  into  a 
shop  and  inquired  about  lodgings,  the  proprietor  would  imagine 
him  an  impostor ;  if  he  accosted  anybody  in  the  street  and 
asked  to  be  directed  to  a  respectable  boarding-house,  the  man 
would  think  him  a  fool. 

He  had  not  realised  London  to  himself;  no  country  imagina- 
tion does.  Visitors  know  it  will  be  large ;  but  they  fancy  it 
large,  simply  as  an  aggregation  of  small  towns,  not  with  a  size 
peculiar  to  itself  He  could  not  walk  about  the  streets  like  au 
idiot  for  ever.  He  wished  he  had  remained  for  the  night  in 
the  suburbs  ;  that  would  have  been  an  introduction  ;  he  wished 
he  had  taken  a  cab,  and  trusted  to  the  instinct  of  the  driver 
depositing  him  some  place. 

Should  he  take  a  cab  still  ?  yes,  he  thought  it  was  better 
late  than  never,  and  he  walked  briskly  off  with  this  idea  till  the 
Bight  of  a  policeman  suggested  another. 

"  Is  there  any  place  near  here  where  I  could  get  a  chop — not 
an  hotel,"  he  explained,  getting  hot  all  over  at  the  look  of 
benignant  compassion  with  which  the  man  regarded  him. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  ?"  interrogated  the  other. 

"  And  if  I  am  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Ruthven  sharply. 

"  You  can't  do  better  than  first  cofiee-house  round  the  cor- 
ner," blandly  responded  the  policeman,  "Deacon's,  in  Wal- 
brook,  to  the  right." 

"  Tliank  you,"  Mr.  Euthven  said  these  words  with  the  air  of 
a  grand  vizier,  and  walked  off  to  Walbrook,  followed  by  the 
eyes  of  1050,  who  smiled  as  policemen  do  with  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  and  then  very  significantly  shook  his  head  and 
raised  hia  shoulders.     Meanwhile  Alan  turned  the  corner. 
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Deacon's  was,  ana  lor  that  matter  is,  as  like  any  other  respect- 
able coffee-house  as  two  peas  of  the  same  size.  Once  across  the 
tlireshold,  these  refuges  for  hungry  merchants  and  early  dining 
clerks  are  all  alike. 

Excepting  an  additional  penny  to  pay,  a  shade  of  more  or 
less  meat  on  the  three  ounce  chop,  a  degree  of  greater  civility 
in  the  ubiquitous  waiter,  there  is  no  diflerence. 

Every  one  knows  he  can  never  get  a  steak  or  chop  done  to 
Buch  perfection  by  his  own  cook  as  he  can  at  one  of  these 
hospitable  caravansera  in  the  desert  of  city  life.  There  is  no- 
thing an  exacting  individual  may  not  liave  at  every  established 
coffee-house  in  London  save  quantity  and  strong  tea. 

Every  eatable  is  cut  down  to  the  minimum  requirement  of  a 
human  appetite,  whilst  the  tea  is  usually  of  the  weakest,  its 
constitution  is  delicate,  it  wants  stamina  and  vitality,  it  is 
eminently  adapted  for  nervous  persons  and  those  apocryphal 
individuals  who  once  drank  hyson,  which  "  kept  them  awake 
for  hours."  It  is  only  good  for  one  thing,  namely  to  put  a  maa 
in  training  for  "  married  tea." 

'Was  it  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  to  keep  himself  from  falling 
asleep  over  the  "  IMcehanic's  Magazine,"  or  as  a  mere  matter  of 
habit  that  the  solitary  individual  in  the  box  to  which  Alan 
Kuthven  was  conducted  had  ordered  tea?  Is  it  a  matter  of 
antagonism  or  by  mere  choice  and  chance  that  Mr.  Euthven 
calls  for  coflee  ?  After  he  had  eaten  his  chop,  remember,  and 
thought  how  very  little  there  was  on  a  chop,  and  what  a  pity 
it  was  sheep  did  not  manage  to  grow  larger  loins,  and  wliilst 
the  coflee  was  being  procured  from  far  oft' regions,  our  traveller, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  looked  at  his  sludioua 
companion. 

Tliere  was  nothing  very  attractive  in  his  appearance,  ho 
looked,  as  the  child  said  of  the  king,  just  like  any  other  man — 
that  sort  of  indefinite  personage  whom  one  meets  everywhere; 
to-day  in  an  omnibus,  and  to-morrow  on  the  boat ;  we  do  busi- 
ness with  him  sometimes,  and  are  introduced  to  him  often. 
His  face  tells  no  tales  about  him,  he  may  be  anything,  or 
everything,  or  nothing.  AVe  jjass  him  by  without  notice  in  tho 
Btreet,  and  forget  the  man  lives  when  we  leave  his  office ; 
women  do  not  go  insane  for  his  sake  ;  he  is  not  handsome,  he 
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18 — the  person  whom  Alau  Kuthven  looks  at  with  tired  eyes 
for  a  moment. 

Not  for  the  sake  of  the  portrait,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  ori- 
ginal, let  me  sketch  what  he  saw. 

A  pale  face  in  proille,  features  delicate  though  not  regular, 
thin  brown  hair  pushed  back  from  his  temples,  whiskers  of  the 
same  colour  biding  a  certain  hollowness  of  cheek,  a  mouth 
which  was  kept  persistently  closed,  soft,  dark  lashes  that  told 
they  hid  a  woman's  light  brown  eyes  under  them.  Those  eyes 
were  the  one  beauty  of  the  man's  face,  and  Alan  could  not  see 
them,  so,  after  a  single  glance,  he  turned  from  his  companion's 
face  to  the  paper  he  was  reading ;  the  title  of  which  set  him 
thinking  again  of  his  own  position,  and  he  rumiuated  on  what 
he  was  to  do  that  night  and  the  morrow,  and  the  many,  many 
morrows  to  come,  whilst  he  stirred  his  coifee  slowly  and  re- 
flectively. 

Suddenly  he  lifted  his  eyes ;  he  never  could  tell  exactly  what 
induced  him  to  do  so  at  that  particular  juncture,  but  he  did  to 
perceive  that  the  studious  gentleman  afore-mentioned  had 
ceased  reading,  and  was  looking,  not  at  him,  but  at  his  cup, 
with  a  curiously  amused  expression. 

Meeting  Mr.  Ruthven's  glance,  a  smile  broke  out  over  his 
face,  eye  and  lip,  answering  to  each  other,  and  both  telling  the 
same  tale. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  noticing  that  the  blood  rushed 
angrily  into  the  stranger's  dark  face,  "  but  I  seldom  see  that 
done  here;"  and  he  looked  again  towards  the  coffee  cup, 
though  this  time  with  visible  embarrassment. 

"  May  I  enquire  what  you  mean,  sir  ?"  Alan  demanded. 

"  Eeally  I  fear  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  unpardonable 
rudeness,"  said  the  other,  answering  the  tone  rather  than  the 
words  of  Mr.  Ruthven's  question.  "I  believe  1  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  but  I  imagined  you  must  be  an  experimenter." 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  exactly  perceive  how  what  I  am,  can 
possibly  concern  you,"  was  Alan's  uncompromising  answer; 
"  but  I  am  quite  willing  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having 
dabbled  in  experiments,  if  you  will  tell  me  bow  you  jumped  to 
your  conclusion." 

"Easily  enough,"  he  replied,  "I  was  not  thinking  at  all 
about  you  till  I  chanced  to  see  you  reverse  the  movement  of  your 
tea-spoon,  then  I  felt  I  must  watch  you,  and  I  saw  that  whilst 
you  were  revolving  some  weighty  affair  in  your  mind,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  habit,  you  stirred  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right  continuously.  Now  no  man  but  an  experimenter  does 
Buch  a  thing  more  than  once  by  accident,  and  1  could  not  avoid 
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noticing  it.     I  am  sorry,  however,  I  did  so,  and  ho^  j-onr  par- 
don for  my  incivility." 

The  hrowa  eyes  were  fixed  on  Alan  during  their  owner's 
delivery  of  the  foregoing  speech,  wistfully  as  a  woman  niiglit 
look  at  a  man  to  whom  she  wanted  to  offer  some  passing 
courtesv,  which  she  was  afraid  he  might  misconstrue  or  refuse. 
Tliere  was  at  once  something  so  gracious  and  graceful,  frank, 
simple  and  true  about  the  face,  and  the  voice,  and  the  words, 
that  Alan  found  some  better  spirit  than  his  own  answering  back 
for  iiim. 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  ask  my  pardon.  I  was  annoyed 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  because  I  did  not  know  what 
you  were  smiling  at.  I  really  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
breaking  me  of  a  bad  habit:"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "a  man 
would  not  wish  to  hang  out  thesign  of  his  occupatioa  from 
every  house  top." 

"  It  is  only  those  who  have  been  among  thieves  that  know 
the  pass-words,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you  have  travelled  the  same  road  ?"  queried  Mr. 
Euthven. 

"  Unfortunately,  yes." 

*'  It  is  not  a  good  one  ?" 

"  That  depends  on  whether  you  travel  on  foot,  or  in  a  car- 
riage." 

"  Ah !"  Alan  said  this  to  himself  with  a  kind  of  catching 
back  of  his  breath,  then  continued,  "  I  have  known  people  who 
set  out  in  a  carriage,  and  ended  on  foot." 

"  And  I  have  known  others  who  started  on  foot,  and  were 
fain  to  sit  down  by  the  wayside,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Then,  judging  from  our  united  experiences,  it  is  not  a  good 
road,  traverse  it  as  we  will." 

"  So  it  appears." 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  assent,  during  which  Alan 
finished  his  coffee,  and  his  new  acquaintance  turned  over  a 
fresh  leaf  in  his  paper :  at  last  the  former  began, 

"  1  have  never  been  in  London  before,  and  know  nothing  of 
it.  Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  place  where  I  might 
be  able  to  remain  for  a  few  days^ — I  ought  to  apologise " 

"  Pray  do  not  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  interrupted  the 
otlicr  quickly.  "  Let  me  see,"  and  he  pushed  the  magazine 
aside  and  thought  for  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  faahion;ibk%  and  drive  to  some  West-End  hotel?" 

*'  Do  1  look  as  if  I  did?"  returned  Allan, 

"  I  do  not  know — possibly  not  to-night,"  waa  the  answer. 
"  There  are  plenty  of  good  hotels  in  the  city,  and  close  at  baud, 
too." 
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**  I  would  rather  not  go  to  an  hotel,  I  want — " 

"  Something  cheap  and  respectahle,"  supplied  his  compa- 
nion, "  am  I  right,  now  ?  a  place  you  can  atford  to  stay  in 
till  you  have  drawn  your  hreath  and  looked  about  for  a  little. 
Yes,  I  think  I  do  know  what  might  suit,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
shew  you  the  way  to  it." 

"  I  could  not  think — "  Mr.  Euthven  commenced. 

"  It  is  not  five  minutes  out  of  my  way,  and  it  is  no  trouble," 
was  the  rejoinder.  "  Shall  we  go — that  is,  if  you  will  trust 
yourself  to  my  guidance  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  taking  me  into  bad  pasture,"  Alan 
answered  ;  whereupon  the  other  murmured  something  about 
his  reply  exhibiting  a  refreshing  amount  of  country  faith,  and 
led  the  way  out. 

"  This  is  Walbrook,"  said  Alan,  standing  still  for  a  moment, 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  open  air,  "  I  must  try  to  re- 
member that." 

"And  just  opposite  is  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  so  justly 
celebrated,  &c.,  as  the  guide-books  say ;  and  that  building  a 
little  higher  up,  which  looks  like  a  prison,  is  the  Mansion 
House.  We  are  going  now  into  Cannon  Street :"  and  so  say- 
ing he  turned  his  face  southward,  and  the  two  men  walked,  one 
in  the  horse-road,  and  the  other  on  the  side  path,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Walbrook. 

"  We  will  cross  into  Dowgate  Hill,"  said  Alan's  guide,  when 
they  reached  Cannon  Street.  "  Now,  remember,"  he  added, 
•'  if  they  take  you  in — I  do  not  mean  if  they  cheat  you — but  if 
they  can  give  you  house-room,  you  had  better  write  the  name 
and  address  down  in  your  pocket-book  before  you  go  out  to- 
morrow, for  ten  to  one  you  will  lose  yourself,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  what  place  to  ask  for." 

*'  I  will,"  he  promised,  then  said,  "  I  am  really  quite  at  a 
loss  to — " 

"  Pray  don't — "  the  stranger  cut  across  his  sentence  with 
these  words  and  a  light  touch  on  his  arm.  "  We  old  residents 
are  the  finger-posts  of  the  metropolis ;  when  you  have  been 
liere  six  months,  you  will  find  yourself  converted  into  one.  It 
is  the  only  use  to  which  society  can  put  us,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  be  useful.  AVe  are  reminded  of  the  pleasant  days  when 
we  were  strangers  in  London,  too,  and  imagined  that  Hyde 
Park  and  the  East  India  Docks  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
each  other." 

"  And  you  call  such  ignorance  pleasant  ?"  queried  Alan. 

"  Yes,  in  contrast  to  the  excess  of  subsequent  knowledge ; 
but  you  have  been  attending  to  me  instead  of  thinking  about 
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our  route,  anJ  now,  here  we  are  at  last.  I  will  just  enquire 
whether  the  house  is  lull  or  empty." 

It  was  neither;  so  the  extremely  pert  maid,  who  appeared 
inside  the  glass  doors,  informed  both  gentlemen,  looking  at 
Alan  whilst  answering  his  companion. 

Her  garments  were  of  the  most  ridiculously  prim,  unfashion- 
able and  respectable  eervantish  cut,  but  all  the  dress-makers 
and  mistresses  in  England  could  not  have  neutralized  the  co- 
quettish expression  of  her  face,  and  the  forward  at-homcucss  of 
her  manner. 

A  strange  thought  about  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
masquerading  in  Quaker's  clothes  crossed  Mr.  Ruthven'smind, 
when  he  looked  from  her  black,  saucy  eyes  to  the  faultless 
simplicity  of  her  garments.  She  was  a  type  of  a  new  race  to 
him,  whilst,  to  his  friend,  she  was  only  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
class ;  he  saw  her  fac-simile,  and  the  fac-simile  of  hundreds 
like  her,  every  week  in  the  year. 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  be  accommodated,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Alan,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be  comfortable.     Good  night." 

"My  name  is  Euthven,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely." 

**  My  name  is  Elyot,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  it  was  no  trouble 
at  all.     Goodnight." 

Half  hesitatingly  he  put  out  his  hand,  which  Alan  grasped 
gratefully. 

That  was  the  first  hand  which  touched  his  in  London ;  and 
like  the  first  foot  on  your  threshold  in  the  new  year,  or  tho 
first  step  in  life,  the  fact,  simple  as  it  seems,  is  yet  worthy  of 
notice. 

AVe  shall  see,  as  the  story  progresses,  what  that  hand  did  for 
Alan  Ruthven,  and  what  he  did  for  the  owner  of  it.  All  un- 
consciously, each  by  that  meeting  wound  into  his  shuttle  fresh 
threads  wherewith  to  go  on  weaving  the  web  of  life ;  and  of 
that  web,  the  one  was  the  weft  and  the  other  the  woof. 

Shall  I  leave  my  hero  thus  standing  on  the  door-step,  and 
looking  after  the  retreating  figure  that  walked  rapidly  away,  or 
follow  him  in,  through  the  double  glass  doors,  that  had  to  op- 
posite neighbours  a  curious  significance  in  their  opening.  For 
a  married  pair,  both  sides  flew  wide,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  followed  by  one  or  more  servants,  stood  on  the  throsliold 
to  receive  the  flies  who  came  buzzing  in  cabs,  laden  with 
baggage,  to  her  spider's  net.  If  a  geutlemau  drove  up  solus 
to  the  Family  and  Commercial,  black  eyes  alone  went  out  to 
welcome  him  and  his  portmanteau,  one  only  of  the  gla.ss-doors 
being  fastened  back  for  his  entrance.  AVhilst  for  the  pedestrian, 
who  arrived  with  baj;  in  hand  aud  wrapper  on  arm,  the  door 
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jjwurg  merely  open  and  sliut,  and  lie  was  kept  waiting  in  the 
ball  under  the  gas-lamp,  whilst  progress  was  reported  to  the 
soider  in  her  side  parlor,  who  came  out  and  looked  at  him,  and 
tLsn  made  him  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  red-haired 
female,  who  usually  spent  her  mornings  in  looking  out  of  the 
upper  windows,  resting  two  fat  elbows  on  the  sill  the  while. 

(Shall  I  leave  him  here  ?  I  think  we  must  see  how  he  walks 
upstairs  after  the  aforementioned  young  woman  who  ushers 
him  into  a  small  apartment  on  the  second  floor,  and  after  pulling 
down  the  blinds  and  lighting  his  gas,  takes  up  her  candle,  and 
trips,  as  though  she  imagined  ten  thousand  eyes  were  upon  her 
paces,  out  of  the  room. 

I  cannot  refrain  either,  from  telling  how,  when  he  had  washed 
and  brushed,  Alan  Euthven  was  taken  in  charge  again  by  an- 
other  young  person  whom  he  encountered  on  the  stairs,  and 
conducted  to  the  general  assembly-room_ofJh_e^.establishinent, 
where  he  was  turned  in  among  about  fifty  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  reading,  chatting,  flirting,  and  laughing  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

Some  sat  by  the  open  windows,  others  in  the  full  flare  of  the 
gas :  there  were  young  girls  in  very  thin  muslin  dresses,  old 
ladies  in  remarkably  stifl"  silks,  country  farmers  and  their 
buxom  wives,  provincial  manufacturers  and  their  half-fine  ladyish 
daughters,  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  wedding  trip,  many 
commercial  travellers  who  could  talk  about  every  place,  and 
who  said  they  knew  every  person.  Alan  with  his  stiff"  courtesy 
bowed  to  the  assembled  individuals  as  he  entered,  then  retreat^ 
lag  to  the  quietest  and  shadiest  corner  of  the  room,  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  himself,  and  tried  to  look  comfortable. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  he  declined  all 
proffers  of  books,  newspapers,  and  conversation — that  he  an- 
swered men's  remarks  concerning  the  crops  in  monosyllables, 
and  found  little  to  say  about  London  sights  in  reply  to  the 
observations  of  a  faded  lady  dressed  in  violet  silk,  with  a  tropi- 
cal growth  of  yellow  ribbons  on  her  head.  He  set  down  the 
girls,  who  according  to  their  light  were  well-behaved,  unaffected 
young  persons,  as  plain  and  underbred ;  and  it  was  only  by 
his  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  attention  during  the  progress  ot 
an  interminable  supper,  that  he  at  all  redeemed  his  character 
in  tlie  eyes  of  those  among  whom  chance  had  thrown  him. 

There  was  one  fact  patent  however  to  everybody,  the  new 
comer  was  a  gentleman ;  and  the  spider  who  presided  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  complacently  surveying  the  flies  she  had 
succeeded  in  trapping,  had  some  serious  misgivings  concerning 
the  chamber  she  had  assigned  her  guest.     Next  day  she  told 
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him  a  better  apartment  was  vacant,  but  Alan   declined  lier 
offer. 

"  The  room  was  quite  good  enough  for  him,"  he  said,  with  a 
certain  touch  of  haughtiness,  "  at  least  for  all  the  time  he  pro- 
posed occupying  it:"  and  the  lady  having  done  licr  devoir, 
curtseyed  and  was  satisfied,  though  had  she  seen  Ahin  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  surveying  his  location,  she  might  per- 
haps have  pressed  the  point  with  more  vehemence. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  hiin  though  before  leaving  him  for 
the  night,  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  making  a  men- 
tal inventory  of  every  article  around.  Bed,  stained  deal,  nut 
over-clean  white  curtains,  trimmed  with  a  sort  of  fringe  tliat 
was  of  a  most  ridiculous  design,  interspersed  witli  soft  nasty- 
looking  tassels.  Counterpane,  Marseilles,  had  seen  service  and 
dirt,  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  blankets, 
which,  as  the  weather  was  warm,  ]\Ir.  Euthven  pulled  off  the 
bed  when  he  had  completed  his  scrutiny. 

"  I  think  the  sheets  have  seen  water,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self, as  he  laid  down  the  corner  of  one  of  them,  and  then  his 
eyes  wandered  away  to  the  small  dressing-table  with  its  large 
toilet  cover  and  infinitesimal  glass.  On  the  table  stood  a  croffc 
of  water,  surmounted  by  a  tumbler,  which,  when  held  up 
between  the  traveller  and  the  gaslight,  showed  unmistakeable 
signs  of  having  been  hastily  wiped  on  a  dirty  apron.  Alan 
was  assisted  to  this  conclusion  by  having,  by  means  of  a  tell- 
tale mirror,  seen  the  same  performance  gone  through  by  black 
©yes  during  supper. 

There  might  once  have  been  a  pattern  on  the  small  piece  of 
carpet,  but  if  so  it  was  gone,  and  the  floor  looked  as  though  it 
had  never  felt  a  scrubbing-brush  from  the  day  the  carpeutera 
finished  laying  down  the  planks  till  then. 

The  towel-horse  wanted  a  foot,  and  the  washstand  would 
have  been  all  the  cleaner  if  Eed  llead  had  devoted  a  little  of 
her  leisure  to  the  mysteries  of  house-flannel  and  hot  water. 
There  was  a  close,  unventilated  smell  in  the  room,  attributable 
poss?ibly  to  a  fire-board  which  had  been  put  up  with  the  friend!  s^ 
intention  of  preventing  any  occupant  being  suH'ocated  with 
return  smoke.  AVith  some  little  difllculty,  the  pulley-cord  being 
broken,  Alan  managed  to  open  a  window,  and  while  tlie  hot 
sultry  air  of  a  summer's  night  in  London  breathed  unrefresh- 
ingly  on  his  face,  he  looked  up  into  a  sky  in  which  the  crescent 
moon  was  shining. 

Then  the  man's  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  home  he  had  once 
fancied  was  to  be  his  for  life — many  a  niglit  from  his  room  in 
the  south-west  side  of  the  oid  house,  he  had  S04?u  that  samv* 
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moon  sailing  away  over  the  tops  of  the  dark  silent  trees,  that 
looked  so  grandly  solemn  just  at  that  season  and  at  that  hour. 
He  had  heard  distinctly  in  the  silence  the  dripping  of  not  far 
distant  waterfalls,  whilst  the  sweet  flowers  sent  forth  their 
perfumes  into  the  still  night  air. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  beheld  the  home  that  had  been,  but 
never  might  again  be  his ;  and  then  he  took  his  eyes  fi'om  the 
silver  crescent  overhead,  and  looked  out  at  the  red-tiled  roofs, 
and  listened  to  the  roar  and  rattle  of  tlie  fire  engines  speeding 
along  the  streets  ;  then  to  the  never-ceasing  noise  of  carts  and 
carriages,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  tramping  upstairs  and 
along  passages,  and  giggling  and  whispering,  and  loudly  uttered 
good-nights,  within  a  few  feet  of  where  he  stood. 

"When  at  last  the  house  was  quiet,  and  the  roll  of  conveyancea 
became  less  continuous,  Alan  Ruthven  drew  back  from  the 
window  where  he  had  been  holding  a  not  over-pleasant  con- 
versation with  himself.  He  had  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  seen  where  his  purpose  faltered,  where  his  strength  had 
turned  to  weakness,  and  his  courage  to  fear,  and  after  that 
bitter  self-communion  which  men  must  sometimes  hold  with 
their  own  souls,  he  buried  his  haughty  face  in  his  hands,  r.nd 
out  of  the  very  extremity  of  his  need,  exclaimed,  ''  Oh !  God 
give  me  energy  to  be  a  man !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

HUGH   ELTOT. 


**  I  HAVR  been  here  a  fortnight,  and  done  nothing." 

Alan  lluthven  was  the  individual  who  said  this,  and  he  was 
talking  to  himself,  iuaudibly  ;  for  not  being  a  Londoner,  he 
could  think  whole  sentences  without  letting  other  people  hear 
them. 

*'  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,  and  done  nothing." 
He  sat  in  his  old  seat  at  Deacon's,  with  the  invariable  cup  of 
eoftee  before  him,  whilst  he  counted  up  the  days  he  had  been 
in  London.  He  still  clung  to  the  first  roof  he  had  rested  under 
after  his  journey,  as  he  might  have  done  to  a  pair  of  down-at- 
the  heel  slippers,  or  an  easy  morning  coat.  He  seemed  to 
know  the  place,  and  the  place  knew  him.  The  waiter  made 
brief  remarks  about  the  weather,  and  brought  him  what  he 
wanted  without  having  to  be  told  to  do  so ;  the  seat  he  had 
first  selected  was  generally  vacant  at  the  hour  he  came  j  be 
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had  only  to  speak,  and  the  "  Times"  was  pulled  from  the  midst 
of  the  heap  of  papers  lying  on  the  table,  and  presented  to  him 
with  the  advertisement  sheet  uppermost.  He  received  a  great 
deal  of  civility  for  very  little  cost;  and  beyond  all,  his  e\ea 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  room,  and  it  neither  looked  new 
nor  strange. 

Everything  else  in  London  was  new  and  strange,  except  hia 
landlady,  and  her  house,  and  her  guests,  and  these  were  in- 
tolerable to  him — wherefore  evening  after  evening  he  turned 
into  Walbrook,  and  entered  the  old  cofiee-house  and  read  the 
paper,  and  tried  to  reconstruct  his  plans. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  find  himself  alone  in 
London,  with  the  steeds  on  which  he  had  hoped  to  travel  to 
opulence,  lame  of  all  their  legs  ;  it  is  a  frightful  idea  that  of 
being  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  owning  no  chart. 

Alan  Euthven  was  thus  lost — he  had  been  floundering 
through  London  for  fourteen  days,  and  found  himself  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  just  so  much  worse  than  when  he  started 
from  Cumberland  as  this — that  every  one  of  his  practicable 
schemes  had  dislocated  a  joint,  and  was  perfectly  unfit  for  ser- 
vice over  the  rough  metropolitan  pavements. 

"With  money  and  myself,  the  liuthven  had  modestly  con- 
sidered, I  can  make  my  way  in  any  place  ;  but  he  speedily  dis- 
covered that  whatever  a  Euthven  might  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  other  regions,  he  was,  without  friends,  introduc- 
tions, or  connexion,  likely  to  fare  very  badly  in  the  city. 

Localities  in  the  city  bad  a  bad  way  of  lying  far  apart — 
landlords  had  a  habit  of  asking  for  references,  house  agents 
had  a  few  other  clients  beside  himself,  and  were,  moreover, 
given  to  attend  auctions  and  being  out  of  town.  He  did  not 
know  where  to  find  the  meu  he  wanted — and  was  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  back-stairs'  porters  who  enable  fortunate 
acquaintances  to  avoid  clerks  and  procui-e  audience  with 
principals. 

The  hive  was  swarming  with  busy  bees,  who  would  not  take 
his  northern  honey — indeed,  were  occasionally  unpleasantly 
sceptical  about  his  owning  the  article  at  all,  and  he  felt  dis- 
heartened like  many  a  better  man  by  the  conviction  that  Lon- 
don could  do  without  him — that  he  must  work  hard  before 
Bitting  at  her  table,  and  meantime  be  thankful  for  her  crumbs. 

Ml".  Euthven  would  have  accepted  crumbs,  but  he  could 
not  get  them,  and  therefore  he  said  to  himself  as  he  sat  looking 
at  his  coft'ce — 

"I  have  been  hero  a  fortnight  and  have  done  nothing." 

He  took  up  the"  Times,"  and  turning  to  the  "  Oliices"  began 
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to  sldm  over  the  "  light  and  airy,"  "  ground-floor,"  first- 
floor  furnished  and  unfurnished — suites — sets — together — 
moderate — and  eligible  advertisements  that  are  penned  by 
expectant  landlords,  and  perused  every  day  by  expecting 
tenants.  He  read  first  of  all  about  the  offices,  then  wandered 
on  into  the  "  residences,"  and  had  got  deeply  interested  in  an 
estate  agent's  legend  anent  a  house  with  bold  carriage  drive, 
ornamental  sheet  of  water,  a  fabulous  number  of  bed-chambers, 
diniog  and  drawing  rooms  that  were  noble  on  paper,  the  whole 
with  lour  acres  of  land,  stabling,  cow-shed,  poultry-yard,  con- 
servatory and  the  like  for  seventy  pounds  per  annum — when 
he  was  roused  by  a  touch  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Elyot,  and  the  reader  flung  aside 
his  paper  and  returned  the  greeting. 

They  had  met  before — since  that  night  when  they  first  became 
acquainted — once  or  twice,  but  only  in  a  hurried  way  in  the 
street,  or  in  the  passage  of  the  cofiee-house  among  a  number 
of  people  elbowing  tlieir  way  out — never  near  enough  and 
quiet  enough  to  exchange  more  than  a  passing  word,  a  "  how 
d'ye  do"  or  bow,  or  smile. 

ISTow,  however,  they  were  once  again  in  the  same  box  alone 
together,  Elyot  looking  really  glad  to  see  his  companion,  while 
Euthven  met  the  advances  of  the  man  who  had  befriended  him 
as  he  never  would  have  done  those  of  a  stranger,  had  he  not 
been  too  lonely  and  depressed  to  remember  anything  save  the 
arid  dreariness  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  sojourning. 

Poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with — and  solitude,  that  soli- 
tude which  we  never  feel  except  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude, 
makes  us  thankful  for  strange  bed-fellows. 

Something  like  this  passed  through  Mr.  Euthven's  mind 
as  he  looked  up  at  the  great  skylight  above  his  head,  then 
along  the  narrow  room,  and  last  at  his  companion,  before 
answering  that  companion's  question  of — "  How  do  you  like 
London  ?" 

"  Not  so  well  as  I  expected." 

"  That  is  to  say — "  suggested  Mr.  Elyot  with  a  smile. 

"  That  I  did  not  expect  to  like  it  much,  and  that  I  like  it 
little,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ah !  you  will  soon  get  aceuatomed  to  it,"  said  the  other 
thoughtfully. 

*'  I  must." 

Have  you  ever,  my  reader,  known  what  it  is  not  only  to 
speak  but  to  feel  those  two  little  words,  which  Alan  uttered  in 
a  tone  that  made  his  companion  look  at  him.  Have  you  ever 
blindly,  or  iguorantly,  or  passionately,  or  obstinately,  or  per* 
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force  taken  any  course  which  promised  well,  but  which  you 
could  )iot  find  heart  to  persevere  in  to  the  end,  save  for  that 
inexorable  "  I  must." 

]f  you  have — if  you  know  anything  of  that  point  iu  the  road 
of  endeavour  where  the  ideal  ceases  and  the  real  begins  ;  if  you 
are  standing  even  now  looking  back  at  what  you  have  left,  and 
striving  to  replace  with  those  words,  "  I  must" — determinatiou 
for  inclination,  I  rejoice  even  Avhilst  I  pity ;  for  if  you  con  the 
lesson  they  teach  aright,  you  will  find  that,  though  inclination 
may  lead  you  to  duty,  duty  will  never  carry  you  back  to  incli- 
nation— and  first  to  find  out  your  duty  and  then  to  do  it  are 
the  tasks  One  greater  than  man  has  given  us  life  to  finish. 

So  if  you  know  how  to  use  it  properly,  "I  must"  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  of  your  daily  existence — the  key  to  the  cas- 
ket of  peace  ;  not  spoken  carelessly,  nor  lightly,  nor  defiantly, 
nor  angrily — but  calmly,  sorrowfully,  and  determinedly — thus 
— "  I  must." 

Alan  Kuthven  said  the  sentence  as  I  mean,  and  Hugh  Elyot 
wlio  knew — God  help  him — who  better — all  the  five  letters 
implied,  answered  him  back  in  kind. 

"  You  are  right ;  there  is  no  return  along  the  road  of  life  ; 
and  when  you  do  find  yourself  in  a  dark,  black  tunnel,  it  is  wise 
to  keep  up  the  steam,  and  make  for  daylight  at  the  other  end. 
Back — why  there  is  no  back  to  existence  except  in  memory. 
If  you  went  out  of  London  to-morrow  by  the  road  you  entered 
it,  you  could  not  undo  having  made  the  journey,  and  therefore 
you  do  wisely  to  make  the  best  and  the  worst  of  your  position. 
Are  you  still  w'here  I  left  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  little  girl  for  whom  I  was  one© 
gathering  flowers,"  answered  Mr.  Elyot  laughing.  "  She  asked 
}ne,  befoi'e  her  nosegay  was  half  couiplcte,  not  lo  give  her  any 
more,  because  she  had  to  thank  me  each  time.  '  Don't  thank 
me  then,  my  dear,'  said  I ;  but  that  was  her  rule,  and  she  could 
not  make  any  exception  in  my  favour.  You  are  like  my  little 
lady — you  imagiue  yourself  under  an  obligation,  and  thank  me 
for  the  simplest  act  of  courtesy  with  as  much  energy  as  though 
1  had  made  your  fortune.     Are  you  at  all  comfortable  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  but  I  have  not  been  juuch  accustomed  to  lodg- 
ings." 

"  Then  you  really  think  you  might  be  better  ?*' 

"  And  worse  by  many  degrees." 

"If  I  have  guessed  rightly,  you  purpose  remaining  in  Lon- 
don for  some  time,"  said  INIr.  Elyot,  inclining  his  head  slightly 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  companion's  reply.     "Perhaps,  as 
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you  are  a  stranger  here,  you  will  forgive  my  asking  why  you 
do  not  look  out  for  some  more  suitable  abode.  Lodgings  are 
better  for  a  permanency  than  a  boarding-bouse,  though  the 
latter  is  more  convenient  for  birds  of  passage." 

"  But  I  must  have  a  house,"  explained  Mr.  Euthven. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mr.  Elyot,  and  tliere  was  a  pause. 

*' As  you  do  not  seem  to  mind  trouble,"  began  Alan  at  length, 
"  will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  bow  strangers  in  London 
manage  to  get  into  houses." 

"  AVhy,  they  take  them  from  the  landlords  or  their  agents,  I 
should  imagine,"  was  Mr.  Elyot's  response. 

"Yes,  but  how  do  they  take  them?"  persisted  his  ques- 
tioner. "  I  want  to  know — in  fact,  what  1  mean  is  this,  how 
do  strangers  satisfy  Londoners  about  their  respectability  r" 

"  By  means  of  reference.  You  give  them  the  name  of  your 
richest  and  most  responsible  acquaintance,  and  he  assures  all 
whom  it  may  concern  that  you  are  not  a  swindler,  or  forger,  or 
thief,  or  adventurer.  As  a  rule,  references  are  not  of  the 
slightest  use,  because  in  Loiidon  one  would  require  to  have  a 
reference  of  respectability  about  the  referee ;  but  still  Lon- 
doners have  an  idea  that  they  are  the  thing,  and  accordingly  a 
man  must  get  somebody  to  stand  sponsor  for  him." 

"  But  suppose  he  cannot  ?" 

"  In  that  case  he  is  likely  to  remain  unhoused." 

Alan  did  not  answer,  but  a  sort  of  disconsolate  look  came 
into  his  face,  which  moved  his  companion  to  continue  his  sen- 
tence, "  unless  indeed  he  were  to  offer  country  references,  or 
six  months'  rent  in  advance." 

"  They  will  not  take  rent ;  they  would  take  a  premium,  but 
that  is  so  heavy." 

"  And  the  country  references  r" 

"I  only  tried  thera  in  one  instance;  and  the  landlord,  a 
Biu-ly  brute,  said  he  should  lose  four  days  at  least,  and  perhaps 
obtain  no  satisfaction  after  all ;  besides,  he  could  let  his  house 
without  stepping  across  his  threshold  to  people  he  knew,  and 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  waste  his  time  in  useless  correspond- 
ence." 

"  And  you  ?" 

"  Suggested  that,  if  he  were  speaking  the  truth,  it  was  a  pity 
he  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  advertising,  and  given  me  tho 
trouble  of  calling  on  him." 

"A  plain  observation,"  remarked  the  listener. 

"  He  seemed  to  find  it  so,  for  he  ordered  me  out  of  his  ofEce." 

"And  you  went  peaceably,  and  without  the  society  of  the 
police?" 
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"  Of  course.  I  bad  finished  my  business,  such  as  it  wag : 
•why  sliould  I  remain  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Mr.  Elyot.  "  Why  are  we  waiting 
here  now  ?  We  seem  to  have  finished  our  business.  If  you 
are  not  engaged,  will  you  come  over  to  my  office  with  me  ?  It 
is  very  dark  and  dingy,  and  small,  and  dusty,  and  belongs, 
moreover,  to  a  man  who  has  been  standing  in  fortune's  ante- 
chamber ever  since  he  began  to  work ;  but  still  it  is  quiet,  and 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.     Will  you  come  ?" 

•'  With  many  thanks." 

"There  now  you  are  my  little  girl  again,"  said  his  friend, 
with  the  old  pleasant  smile  shining  in  his  eyes.  "You  will 
teach  me  to  be  equally  ceremonious,  and  to  thank  you,  iSlr. 
Euthven,  for  the  distinguished  honour  you  do  an  humble  iudi- 
vidual  like  myself  in  entering  my  office." 

He  had  shot  wonderfully  near  the  truth,  so  near  that  Alan 
■winced  and  felt  the  arrow  had  never  been  sent  at  random.  Out 
of  his  sphere  though  he  was  in  London,  he  still  retained  a 
general  impression  that  society  was  beneath  him ;  and  his  per- 
petual reiteration  of  thanks  was  as  much  a  protest  against 
being  compelled  to  accept  help  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  afforded. 

There  was  no  especial  reason  why  he  should  have  supposed 
Mr.  Elyot  to  be  his  inferior  in  any  respect ;  but  still  it  had 
been  an  article  of  his  faith  since  babyhood,  that  a  Euthven  was 
a  superior  sort  of  being  to  ordinary  human  beings,  and  Mr. 
Elyot  guessed  the  fact. 

The  knowledge,  however,  did  not  affect  his  manner ;  for 
walking  in  the  horse-road  as  he  had  done  that  first  night  when 
he  showed  Alan  his  way  to  shelter,  he  continued  to  speak  as 
heartily  and  cheerily  to  his  companion  as  though  pride  were 
a  feeling  unknown  to  either. 

Many  a  man  he  had  seen  come  to  London  with  exalted  ideas 
of  his  own  importance,  who  after  a  time  found  a  grievously 
low  level.  He  had  seen  the  nonsense  knocked  out  of  poor 
Irish  gentry,  who  thought  at  the  outset  England  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  them  for  bringing  histories  of  their  apocryphal 
ancestors  into  Saxon  society.  He  had  seen  youths,  wlio  at 
homo  would  have  sneered  at  tradesmen,  glad  enough  to  take 
a  situation  under  any  honest  liian,  and  talk  big  about  having 
been  asked  down  to  dinner  with  tlieir  governor.  He  had  heard 
Scotchmen  who  came  to  the  south  ibr  the  sake  of  its  milk  and 
honey  deafen  people  witli  genealogical  details,  and  set  up  for 
Bomething  above  the  common,  and  he  had  likewise  seen  theui 
come  down  heforc  thov  rose. 
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It  was  in  liia  experience  likewise  that  foreigners  who  camo 
vapouring  across  the  Channel  with  stories  of  their  chateaux 
and  palaces,  were  glad  occasionally  to  forget  their  station,  and 
borrow  half  a  sovereign  from  anybody  who  was  kind  enough 
or  foolish  enough  to  lend  it  to  them  on  the  intangible  security 
of  their  honour  and  their  gratitude. 

He  had  seen  German  Counts,  once  the  companions  of  princes, 
stealing  into  pawnbrokers  and  raising  money  for  bread  on  the 
rings  they  took  off  their  fingers.  He  had  known  English 
country  gentlemen,  who  thought  they  at  least  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  welcome  from  London,  hidden  away  in  attics  starving 
and  hopeless.  He  had  seen  men  who  picked  and  chose  their 
work,  and  who  declined  this  because  it  was  ill-paid,  and  that 
because  it  was  not  genteel,  and  something  else  because  they 
fancied  they  might  do  better,  only  too  glad  when  the  daric  days 
came  to  take  what  they  could  get.  He  had  come  in  contact 
with  poor  and  proud,  and  ridiculous  and  mistaken  individuals 
so  often,  that  seeing  the  end  he  could  bear  with  the  beginning. 

Besides,  his  new  friend's  pride  was  to  a  certain  extent  less 
braggart  than  self-reliant.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  man  who 
being  lame  remembered  his  strength,  and  winced  at  having  to 
lay  his  hand  for  help  on  the  shoulder  of  another  ;  it  was  not  a 
weak,  sickly  feeling  which  first  took  fiivours  and  then  denied 
they  had  been  granted,  for  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  manly 
even  in  his  pride,  who  was  determined  not  to  draw  back  from 
any  course  because  it  hurt  him  to  proceed,  who  had  something 
to  do  in  life  and  meant  to  finish  it,  and  who  wanted  to  walk 
right  away  to  his  object  without  the  aid  of  mortal  being. 

All  this  Hugh  Elyot  saw  dimly,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  made 
you,  who  read  these  pages,  understand  by  what  I  have  said 
wherein  the  pride  of  Alan  E-uthven  diftered  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary individuals. 

There  is  a  pride  which  is  not  vanity,  nor  assumption,  nor  in- 
solence, but  misery — that  from  which  every  Sunday  we  pray  the 
Lord  to  deliver  us,  which  rears  its  giant  front  against  Grod  Him- 
self, and  is  beaten  and  trodden  down  by  the  Almighty  into  the 
dust,  so  that  the  man's  soul  may  live. 

It  was  this  pride  which  Alan  Euthven  carried  with  him  a3 
his  curse — a  child  of  that  parent  who  waged  the  war  in 
Heaven  on  which  angels  looked  appalled ;  and  he  we  read 
shall  never  be  conquered  till  he  is  "  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,"  and 
"  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever." 

Typical,  oh !  my  brother,  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction, 
through  which  day  and  night  the  poor  proud  soul  must  pass. 
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till  in  sacliclotli  and  aslics  it  learns  to  kneel  before  its  !MaItei 
and  Saviour  praying  to  be  made  whole. 

I  do  not  think  any  superficial  observer  would  believe  bow 
charitable  to  the  foibles  and  failings  of  bunianity  a  long  experi- 
ence makes  a  tliougbtful  man  in  London. 

Seeing  constantly  fresh  beginnings  and  remembering  old 
ends,  renders  him  tolerant  of  present  arrogance,  knowing  the 
pain,  and  the  sin,  and  the  sorrow^  be  becomes  pitiful— reilect- 
ing  on  what  the  fresh  comer  must  of  necessity  pass  through 
before  he  reaches  his  point,. if  ever,  with  God's  assistance,  he 
does  reach  it  at  all,  tends  to  soften  his  judgment,  and  enables 
him  to  bear  with  the  impatience  of  inexperience  as  he  would 
bear  with  the  restlessness  of  a  child. 

It  was  thus  at  all  events  with  Hngh  Elyot.  Though  low  in 
the  world's  service,  he  still  bad  fought  the  battle  of  life  as 
bravely  as  any  man,  and  he  was  sorry  for  a  fresh  recruit  who 
enlisted  under  the  delusion  that  be  should  find  the  strife  easy 
and  pleasant. 

"  Tiiis  is  my  den,"  he  said,  pausing  before  a  house  in 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  and  Alan  at  the  words  stood  still 
and  looked  up. 

A  dull,  dingy,  brick  house,  without  a  token  of  respectable 
antiquity  about  it,  except  an  elaborate  and  strangely  carved  oak- 
screen  which  overhung  the  enti'auce,  two  steps  up  to  the  door, 
three  windows  wide — very  black,  very  dirty,  very  shabby-look- 
ing— this  was  Mr.  Elyot's  den,  and  the  owner  laughed  as  he 
followed  the  glance  his  companion  bestowed  first  on  the  house 
and  then  on  tlie  lane  in  which  it  was  situated. 

"  It  is  not  very  much  of  a  place  to  look  at,"  said  Mr.  Elyot, 
"but  still  I  wish  I  bad  as  much  business  as  I  could  manage  to 
transact  in  my  share  of  it.  It  may,  however,  be  well  for  you 
to  know  before  you  commence  liouse-huuting  in  good  earnest, 
that  the  rents  paid  for  offices  in  this  and  such  like  alleys  would 
secure  quite  a  mansion  in  the  country.  We  cannot  all  aflbrd 
to  be  merchant  princes,  and  have  warehonses  and  ofiices  as 
grand  as  Buckingham  Palace,  but  we  have  all  to  pay  the  piper, 
nevertheless." 

They  were  ascending  the  staircase  as  lie  spoke,  a  grand  old 
staircase  with  banisters  as  thick  as  young  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
wide  easy  steps  that  creaked  under  the  feet  of  the  new  comer. 

"  Our  ancestors  bad  a  mania  for  halls  and  staircases,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Elyot.  "  There  is  not  a  good  room  in  the  house, 
but  we  have  a  fine  approach  to  them.  This  is  my  sanctum," 
lie  added,  taking  a  l(cy  from  the  ledge  over  the  door,  aJid 
throwing  it  open  to  admit  bis  visitor. 
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Alan  entered,  and  Avhilst  his  companion  pulled  down  tlie 
blind  and  lighted  the  gas,  and  picked  up  some  letters  that  had 
been  pushed  underneath  the  door  by  the  postman,  looked  about 
him. 

He  stood  in  a  small  outer  oflSce  or  waiting-room,  furnished 
with  a  desk,  stool,  one  chair,  an  ink  bottle,  some  pens,  and  a 
newspaper. 

He  was  able,  however,  to  see  into  an  adjoining  chamber, 
the  walls  of  which  appeared  to  be  lined  with  shelves,  on  which 
were  ranged  books  and  bottles. 

Passing  by  request  of  JNIr.  Elyot  tlirough  the  door  of  com- 
munication, lie  found  himself  in  an  apartment  not  more  than 
fourteen  feet  square,  which,  nevertheless,  was  provided  with 
two  doors  and  two  windows.  On  one  side  the  fire-place  stood 
a  well-filled  book-case ;  on  the  other,  close  to  the  window, 
was  placed  a  small  library  table  provided  with  a  desk  slant  and 
covered  with  papers ;  near  this  was  a  little  cabinet  fitted  with 
drawers,  the  slab  which  formed  its  top  being  littered  Avith,  to 
Alan,  a  perfectly  intelligible  assortment  of  odds  and  ends, 
phials,  glasses,  little  parcels,  bits  of  ore,  scales,  specimens  of 
earths,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  shelves  around,  he  ?aw  colours,  common  and  essential 
oUs,  salts,  test  solutions,  &c. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  a  mesa  pattern  carpet ;  a  great 
map  of  Australia  hung  over  the  mantel-piece,  and  there  were 
four  chairs  in  the  room,  one  of  wkich  Mr.  Elyot  pulled  for- 
ward for  his  visitor. 

"Do  you  smoke  r"  he  asked,  taking  his  cigar  case  fi-om  the 
chimney-piece. 

Mr.  Ruthven  accepted  the  offered  politeness,  and  when  he 
nad  handed  him  a  light,  and  taken  the  green  shade  off"  the  gas- 
lamp,  Mr.  Elyot  sat  down,  and  coquetting  with  his  cigar  for  a 
moment,  remarked : 

"  This  is  too  great  a  luxury  for  business  hours ;  I  always 
have  a  cigar  just  at  this  time  before  going  home." 

"  Then  you  do  not  live  here  ?" 

"  In  the  City— no." 

'*  INIay  I  inquire  why  not  ?" 

"Well,  for  two  reasons — one  because  nobody  does  live  in 
the  City,  and  1,  of  course,  must  be  as  great  a  fool  as  my  neigh- 
bours, and  another,  I  cannot  alford  it." 

"  Is  it  cheaper,  then,  to  live  out  of  town,?"  asked  Kuthven. 

"  I  do  not  live  out  of  town  but  in  chambers,"  was  the  repl}'. 

"  And  where  may  they  be  situated  ?"  inquired  Alan. 

"  Why,  in  all  parts  flf  London,  except  in  the  East,"  ilr. 
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Elyot  answered  somewhat  vaguely,  then  hurried  on  witli  "  rents 
in  the  City  are  too  high  for  a  man  like  me  to  live  with  my 
business  even  if  I  wished  it.     Rents  here  are — " 

''  You  might  have  finished  your  sentence  as  you  intended. 
I  should  not  have  been  shocked,"  said  INIr,  Euthven  with  a 
smile  ;  "  you  are  quite  right — at  least,  judging  from  my  own 
limited  experience,  I  should  say  they  were  enough  to  dishearten 
any  one." 

"  Yes,  a  man  in  London  does  not  work  for  himself,  he  works 
for  his  landlord.  He  slaves  not  to  put  so  much  by  in  the  bank, 
but  to  meet  that  perpetually  recurring  quarter-da3\  Ah!  dear, 
how  fast  time  flies  when  you  have  a  heavy  rent  falling  due  every 
three  months.  They  are  building  model  lodging-houses  for 
working  men,  I  wish  they  would  build  model-offices  for  us.  I 
pay  for  these  two  dark,  dirty  rooms  sixty  pounds  a  year." 

"  That  is  enormous,"  observed  Mr.  Euthven,  looking  round 
in  anything  rather  than  a  complimentary  manner. 

"  Not  as  rents  go,"  was  the  reply ;  "  you  see  this  is  a  good 
position  for  business — at  least  for  my  business.  Strangers 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  Cannon  Street,  and  once  in  it 
they  can  find  my  lane.  Of  course,  no  retail  trade  could  survive 
this  situation  a  week — but  there,  1  am  not  a  retailer,  and  be- 
sides, there  is  a  great  diflference  between  sixty  for  these  offices, 
and  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  hundred  a  year  which  the 
Cheapside  people  pay  for  places  they  cannot  turn  round  in." 

Mr.  Elyot  knocked  the  ash  oft"  his  cigar  at  this  point,  and 
took  breath,  whilst  Alan,  after  thinking  for  a  few  seconds, 
asked — 

"  For  what  sum  do  you  think  I  could  get  a  place  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  ?"  inquired  his  host. 

"  A  local  habitation,  a  place  to  write  from  and  receive  letters 
at,  where  I  can  say  people  will  be  able  to  find  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  a  house  ?" 

"  No,  an  office — house,  or  offic3, — I  do  not  care  which  at 
present." 

"  That  is  fortunate,  for  you  are  extremely  unlikely  to  get  a 
house.  As  for  the  office,  the  rent  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  situation  and  the  business  you  desire  to  push.  If  you 
M'cro  to  tell  me  precisely  what  you  want,"  added  Mr.  Elyot, 
with  some  slight  hesitation,  "  I  might  be  able  to  advise  you  a 
little." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  what  I  have  before  explained — a  local 
liabitation,  an  address,  in  fact,"  said  Alan. 

*'  Yes,  but  what  do  you  want  the  habitation  for  ?  I  do  not 
wish  to  intrude  into  your  atiairs,  aud  hope  you  will  not  think 
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me  impertinent,  now  we  have  got  on  the  subject  for  asking 
what  you  are — I  do  not  mean  who,  or  were,  but  what  business, 
trade  or  profession — " 

"  I  am  nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Eutliven,  simply. 

"  Nothing !"  echoed  his  companion,  and  lie  looked  at  Alan 
in  blank  astonishment.  "  Nothing — and  you  in  Loudon." 

"Even  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  then  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Become  something." 

Mr.  Elyot  took  refuge  in  silence ;  he  was  stricken  dumb ; 
he  could  only  think  of  one  sentence  in  reply  to  this  speech, 
and  that  he  did  not  care  to  utter. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  neatly  turned  phrase,  but  like  most  of  the  samo 
family  it  has  no  sense  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

He  did  not  say  this  fortunately,  however,  for  the  nest  mo- 
ment Alan  proceeded — 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  saying  I  am  nothing ;  what  I  meant 
to  say,  was  this — that  in  your  sense  of  the  word  I  am  nothing  ; 
neither  lawyer,  doctor,  merchant,  shopkeeper,  carpenter,  nor 
shoeblack— I  am  only  an  inventor." 

"An  inventor,"  repeated  Mr.  Elyot  mechanically. 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  come  to  London  in  order  to  push  my  in- 
ventions." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  his  auditor,  and  relapsed  into  dumbness. 

"  You  think  me  very  foolish,  I  dare  say,"  begau  Alan.  He 
was  not  smoking  now,  but  sat  with  a  fresh  cigar  between  his 
fingers,  looking  eagerly  at  liis  new  friend.  "  You  think  me 
very  foolish." 

"  I  think  I  am  very  sorry  for  you."  The  words  broke  out 
almost  without  his  intending  to  speak  them. 

"  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  select  me  as  an 
especial  object  for  your  compassion,"  said  Mr.  Ruthven. 

"  Because  I  know,  though  you  do  not,  what  coming  to  Lon- 
don to  push  the  sale  of  inventions  means.  I  know  all  you  will 
have  to  go  through,  and  bear,  and  undertake.  There  are  very 
few  men  who  have  strength  left  to  hold  out  to  the  end  ;  but 
you  do  not  look  like  a  man  who  would  be  easily  broken- 
hearted ;  most  probably  you  will  last  out  the  fight  and  win, 
but  the  struggle  will  be  a  hard  one." 

"  You  do  not  think  much  of  inventions,  then  ?"  asked  Alan, 
somewhat  mollified  by  the  concluding  portion  of  the  foregoing 
speech. 

"  No — why  should  I  ?  They  have  broken  more  hearts  and 
beggared  more  children  than  we  should  easily  count  between  us. 
Do  you  see  that  little  stand  behind   you  ia  the  corner;    it 
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■was  scarcely  worth  a  life,  was  it?  It  is  a  foolisli,  stupid,  use- 
]e><s  tiling,  and  it  never  could  have  been  of  use  to  mortal  being  ; 
yet  when  I  first  knew  the  father  of  that  invention,  he  was 
a  respectable,  well-to-do  man.  He  took  the  notion,  however, 
of  patenting  that  bantling,  and  thought  he  should  get  a  for- 
tune out  of  it.  There  never  was  more  than  the  one— that 
one  made,  yet  first  and  last  it  cost  him  his  business,  the 
purchase  money  obtained  for  four  houses,  and  last,  his  life.--' 
I  bought  the  stand  from  his  widow  for  half  a  sovereign, 
and  keep  it  as  a  warning  for  those  times  when  I  feel  tempted 
to  go  and  do  likewise.     Tou  will  think  me  a  bore." 

"  I  thiuk  you  a  thorough  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Ruthven  warmly.  "  I  do  not  know  why  or  wherefore  you  take 
such  an  interest  in  a  stranger,  who  I  am  sure  does  not  deserve 
your  kindness — but  I  am  really  obliged  for  your  advice ;  only 
what  am  I  to  do  ? — I  have  been  brought  up  to  no  business, 
was  not  designed  for  a  profession,  have  but  a  small  capital, 
and — " 

"  Object  to  a  situation,  I  suppose,"  added  Mr.  Elyot  quietly. 

"A  man,  placed  as  I  am,  ought  to  object  to  nothing,"  was 
the  quick  reply  ;  "  but  no  salary  I  could  expect  for  some  years 
would  meet  the  expenses  I  must  incur ;  I  want  to  make 
money  out  of  myself  as  quickly  as  may  be,  and  I.  believe,  if  I 
can  once  get  the  soundings  of  this  huge  town,  I  shall  make  some 
port.  Other  men  have  begun  on  as  little  money  and  as  little 
knowledge  as  myself,  and  they  have  succeeded.     AVhy  not  1  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?  You  have  the  stuff  in  you  to  do  it,  and  I  can 
only  say  God  speed.  Those  who  do  not  know  why  and  where 
a  person  is  travelling  have  no  right  to  dictate  his  road.  And 
now,  can  I  help  you  a  step  or  two  on  j-our  way  r" 

"  Scarcely,  I  fear." 

"  Will  you  hear  what  I  was  going  to  suggest  when  I  asked 
3'ou  to  come  here — setting  me  right  if  I  go  wrong,  and  not 
considering  yourself  under  any  obligation  to  say  yes  to  my 
proposition,  if  you  would  rather  say  no.  I  fancy  from  the 
few  sentences  you  dropped  at  Deacon's  that  you  find  a 
difficulty  about  obtaining  what  you  call  a  local  habitation 
— that  you  want  a  temporary  office  where  you  can  get  vour 
feet  well  under  you  and  look  about.  Now,  at  this  moment, 
my  landlord  has  a  room  to  let  on  the  floor  where  we  are 
now  sitting.  It  is  at  the  back  of  the  house,  a  dark,  dull  hole, 
for  which  he  wants  thirty  pounds  year.  This,  I  think,  you 
might  have  for  twenty-five,  and  if  it  would  suit,  and  you  and 
be  can  agree  about  the  the  rent,  you  might — well,  the  pluia 

•  A  fact. 
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English  of  wLat  I  have  to  say,  is  this,— you  can  refer  anybody 
you  like  to  me." 

"  To  you !"  echoed  Mr.  Eutbven ;  "  what  can  you  know- 
about  me  ?" 

"  I  know  that  whatever  faults  you  may  have,  you  will  never 
do  anything  to  discredit  me." 

"And,  supposing  I  did — supposing  for  a  moment,  I  were  to 
avail  myself  of  your  offer,  and  a  man  came  to  you  and  asked 
about  me— what  would  you  say  to  him  ?" 

"  I  should  say  that  I  had  not  known  you  very  long,  but  that 
from  what  I  had  seen  of  you,  I  believed  you  to  be  strictlv^ 
honourable,  and  a  person  whom,  if  I  had  offices  to  let,  I  should 
be  glad  to  take  as  a  tenant." 

"  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  anything  of  my  family  ?" 
enquired  Mr.  Euthven  after  a  pause. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  You  are  not  aware  that  I  am  a  son  of  the  late  Murray 
Euthven,  of  Tarn  Hall  " 

"  I  am  now — I  was  not  before." 

"  And  you,  a  total  stranger  to  me  and  to  my  people,  are  doing 
all  this  for  me  out  of  pure  kindness  ?" 

"  I  am  doing  a  very  little  for  you,  because  I  am  a  man  and 
you  are  a  man — because  I  have  faith  in  you,  and  don't  care 
a  rush  whether  you  are  the  son  of  a  beggar,  or  the  son  of  a 
duke." 

"  Then,"  said  Alan  Euthven,  holding  out  his  hand,  "  I  accept 
your  kindness  as  freely  as  it  is  offered ;  and  if  ever  it  should 
be  in  my  power " 

"  Stop,  don't  bind  yourself  to  that,"  interrupted  Mr.  Eyofc 
laughing ;  "  for  if  ever  it  should  be  in  your  power  to  help  ine, 
circumstances  might  have  altered  between  us  so  much,  that  you 
would  only  keep  your  promise  because  you  must.  Time  will 
shew  you  the  true  value  of  my  present  assistance,  and  I  will 
not  have  you  bind  yourself  in  ignorance  now,  to  repay  me 
then,  a  thousand-fold." 

"  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to  remember  what  I  owe  you," 
Euthven  observed  with  a  little  of  the  old  seigneur  manner. 

"  Yes,  till  more  pressing  matters  drive  it  out  of  your  me- 
mory," was  the  answer ;  "  but  now  about  this  room — should 
you  like  to  see  it  ?  The  landlord's  offices  are  above,  but  he  is 
gone ;  we  can  get  the  key  from  the  housekeeper  though." 

"  Without  inconvenience — " 
^  *'  "Without  more  inconvenience  than  going  down  stairs  and 
ringing  the  house  bell,"    &aid  Mr.  Elyot,  proceeding  to  do 
^. 
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As  he  returned  up  the  flight,  the  housekeeper  came  run- 
ning from  the  upper  regions. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  wants  to  look  at  the  back  office,  ISfrs. 
Miskin,"  Mr.  Elyot  explained ;  "  you  have  the  key,  I  think." 

"Yes,  sir  ;"  Mrs.  Miskin  was  fumbling  in  impossible  pockets 
while  she  spoke,  from  the  depths  of  one  of  which  she  at  last 
produced  the  desired  article,  and,  unlocking  the  door,  drew 
back,  and  allowed  the  gentlemen  to  enter, 

"  I  will  get  a  light,"  observed  Mr.  Elyot,  and  he  went  into 
his  office  for  one ;  "  then  you  can  form  an  idea  of  the  place. 
It  is  very  small,  and  very  dark.  Mrs.  Miskin,  don't  let  us 
detain  you  :  I  will  bring  you  the  key  upstairs,  before  I  leave." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  and  the  housekeeper  retired  to  the  next 
landing,  where  she  strained  her  ears  to  overhear  the  conversation, 
which  was,  however,  carried  on  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  her  laud- 
able curiosity  experienced  a  disappointment. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  the  owner  of 
this  house  before  letting  you  commit  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Elyot, 
as  he  and  Alan  stood  together  in  the  empty  room.  "  He  is  not 
an  indulgent  landlord ;  every  quarter-day  at  twelve  o'clock  he 
asks  for  his  rent,  and  if  he  does  not  get  it,  he  makes  himself 
especially  disagreeable  ;  this  does  not  signify  to  me,  however, 
my  payments  come  in  with  tolerable  certainty ;  but  I  know 
there  are  people  to  whom  a  few  days'  grace  is  sometimes  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  ;  therefore  I  tell  you  frankly  that  the 
man  is  a  regular  screw,  he  would  flay  his  father  and  sell  the 
skin  if  he  could  make  sixpence  by  it." 

**  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  rent  for  a  twelve- 
month at  any  rate,"  answered  Mr.  Euthven,  "  after  that  I  shall 
see." 

"  So  far  good,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  now  what  do  you  think  of 
the  room  ?" 

"  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  Alan,  critically  looking  round  him  ; 
"  but  if  you  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  call  again  to-morrow 
morning,  and  have  a  view  by  daylight." 

" I  come  to  business  at  nine,"  returned  his  friend.  "Any 
time  after  that  hour  you  will  find  me  here." 

And  so  they  parted ;  they  two  so  strangely  united,  whose 
destinies  were  to  be  separated  never  more. 

Had  they  seen  all,  had  they  been  able  to  look  forward 
through  the  years  to  come,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  clasped  hands  there  and  then,  and  spoken  that 
good-bye,  which  means  farewell  till  eternity. 

Yet  I  do  not  know — I  question  much  whether  when  the 
Bveuing  of  life  draws  nearer  to  its  night,  we,  looking  back  eve? 
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the  road  we  have  been  permitted  to  travel  would  not  still, 
knowing  it  was  planned  for  us  by  God,  retraverse  it,  strewn 
with  thorns  though  it  may  be,  rather  than  choose  our  own 
path,  leaning  on  the  insecure  guidance  of  our  own  experience. 

For  the  end  is  not  yet ;  we  remember  that  when  moaning  in 
pain  we  recall  the  perils  and  dangers  of  our  way. 

The  end  is  not  yet ;  occasionally  even  in  time  we  can  grasp 
that  mystery  of  eternity,  and  in  our  weak,  human  way,  realise 
the  fact. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

EUBT. 


Next  morning  Alan  Euthven  kept  his  appointment,  saw  the 
landlord,  and  concluded  to  take  the  office. 

Before    a  week  was   over,  he   had   papered,   painted,   and 
furnished  it,  and  embellished  the  outside  of  the  door  with  letters 
setting  forth  that  the  apartment  belonged  to 
Mr.  Euthven, 
Civil  Engineer. 

There  is  nothing  like  putting  a  good  face  on  things  in 
London ;  a  little  gold  may  be  beaten  out  over  a  large  surface  ; 
find  though  Mr.  Euthven  might  not  have  been  recognised  by 
the  Society  in  Great  George  Street,  he  had  a  right  to  call  him- 
self C.E.  if  he  chose.  I  do  not  think,  inexperienced  as  he  was, 
he  would  have  made  such  a  senseless  mistake  as  I  saw  per- 
petrated the  other  day  by  an  old  hand. 

At  all  events  he  had  chosen  his  trade,  and  was  working  hard 
at  it ;  how  hard  a  self-taught  man  may  guess,  and  I  do  not 
care  about  anybody  else  knowing. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  weary  a  non-professional 
reader  with  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  and  a  resume  of  his 
studies ;  I  need  only  say  that  he  worked  hard  morning  and 
night,  spending  some  few  hours  out  of  every  day  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  sell  his  inventions,  and  in  equally  abortive  attempts 
to  meet  with  a  house. 

"  "Where  are  all  the  dwellings  gone  F"  he  asked  Mr.  Elyot 
one  day,  and  the  bi-ief  answer  he  received  was 

"Out  of  town." 
_  '*  Then  I  cannot  follow  them,"  he  said  wearily,  "  I  could  not 
live  as  the  Londoners  do ;  the  mass  of  the  business  people  X 
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Fpe  lake  a lon^i;  journey  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going  to  sleep; 
lliey  eat  aud  drink,  and  walk,  and  read  in  the  city,  and  then 
they  pet  into  a  close,  ill-ventilated  omnibus,  aud  drive  five  or 
Bix  miles  to  bed.  I  should  like  to  have  my  home  near  me,  ia 
fact  I  must  have,  for  I  am  both  father  and  mother  now  to  a 
couple  of  young  girls.  I  wish  I  could  get  any  sort  of  house 
for  them  close  at  hand." 

""Why  do  3^ou  not  make  old  Prince  an  offer  for  the  upper 
part  of  this  chateau  ?  He  would  turn  out  in  a  minute  if  he  saw 
five  pounds  a  year  of  advantage  in  the  transaction." 

"And  what  accommodation  may  there  be  up-stairs  ?"  en- 
quired Mr.  Euthven. 

"  Three  rooms  on  the  second  floor ;  the  housekeeper's  terri- 
tories I  have  never  explored." 

"  Three  rooms,"  repeated  Mr.  Euthven,  thoughtfully  ;  "  I 
suppose  there  must  be  four  then  in  the  roof  ?  but  where,  in 
Heaven's  name,  do  city  people  cook  ?" 

"In  the  attic,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Pleasant !  have  you  no  kitchens  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  are  never  used  as  kitchens  where  offices  are 
let  out.  It  would  not  look  well  for  a  client  to  be  charged  on 
the  staircase  by  a  servant  carrying  a  tray,  or  smell  the  roast  pre- 
paring for  your  dinner.  In  almost  every  city  house  water  is 
laid  on  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  up  stairs  kitchen  ia 
q\iite  as  accessible  and  infinitely  more  healthful  than  the  damp 
underground  vaults  where  servants  are  immured  in  other 
parts  of  London.  If  you  think  of  it,  you  might  ask  Mr.  Prince 
whether  he  knows  of  a  convenient  upper  part  of  a  house  to  let, 
and  if  he  swallow  the  bait  you  can  land  him  at  your  leisure." 

"  Let  mo  see,"  answered  Mr.  Euthven,  "  given  seven  rooms, 
take  oft"  kitchen  and  sitting  and  servant'sroom,  that  leaves  four, 
I  suppose  we  might  manage." 

"  AVhy,  I  thought  you  had  only  two  sisters,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Elyot. 

"  And  a  brother,  and  a — " 

"  Not  a  wife,  surely,"  cried  his  friend,  in  dismay,  as  though 
he  were  suggesting  the  culminating  point  of  misery. 

"  No— a  ward." 

"A  what?"  enquired  Mr.  Elyot;  "pardon  me,  but  I  really 
do  not  iniderstand  your  meaning." 

"Allow  me  to  explain,  then,"  answered  Alan.  "  I  have  the 
care  of  two  sisters,  and  I  am  the  guardian  of  a  young  girl,  who 
to  my  thinking  would  be  better  in  other  hands;  I  wanted  her 
to  leave  us,  but  she  would  not  desert  the  sinking  ship.  AVhen 
we  first  struck  on  the  rocks,  it  was  found  that  tweuty  thousau4 
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pf>nTic[s  of  lier  money  had  been  thrown  overboard  by  my  fatlier 
in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  land  ;  but  notwithstanding  tliat  slie 
still  chose  to  cast  her  fortune  along  with  us;  she  is  a  strange 
individual,  and  came  strangely  to  be  educated  and  brought  up 
with  my  sisters.  She  is  the  most  lonely  person  I  ever  kticv/, 
her  father  and  mother  have  been  dead  for  I  daresay  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  :  she  never  had  brother,  nor  sister,  nor  cousin, 
and,  as  far  as  w?  all  know,  she  cannot  claim  connection  or  rela- 
tionship with  a  soul  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Arid  you  do  not  think  she  would  object  to  a  second  floor 
residence  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  sure  if  I  said  the  step  were  expedient  she  would 
live  in  the  garret." 

"  Eeally  !"  remarked  Mr.  Elyot,  as  he  balanced  a  pair  oF  com- 
passes on  his  finger.     "  And  your  sisters  ?" 

"  Why  they  must  rough  it  with  me,  poor  creatures !  so  there 
is  no  use  being  miserable  about  them." 

"  And  your  brother  ?" 

"  He  knows  how  we  are  situated,"  answered  I^fr.  Faithvcn, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  conceived  that  the  fact  of  an  evil 
being  irremediable  ought  to  give  any  one  courage  to  face  it. 
"  Besides,"  he  added  hastily,  "  they  are  all  young,  years  younger 
than  I  am,  and  they  have  buoyant  tempers,  and  do  not  fret 
as  I  should  have  expected  about  their  changed  position." 

"Have  they  felt  yet  that  it  is  changed?"  demanded  Mr. 
Elyot. 

"  Of  course  they  have ;  they  are  away  from  my  father's  place, 
staying  in  a  dull  country  rectory — they  have  left  behind  tliciu 
their  servants,  and  horses,  and  carriages,  and  position,  and 
are  out  in  the  world  without  a  home." 

"  Still,  they  have  not  seen  this  home,"  persisted  his  friend. 

"  You  must  fancy  my  relations  are  very  weak  not  to  bo 
able  to—" 

"  Brave  the  worst  as  you  did,"  finished  Mr.  Elyot.  "  Tes,  I 
daresay  they  can,  but  women  are  generally  such  slaves  to  exter- 
uals.     "Would  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs  not  be — " 

"  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Elyot,  I  will  live  near  my  business,  and  I 
must  have  my  sisters  beside  me.  How  should  you  like  to 
leave  two  young  girls  alone  from  morning  to  night  in  such  a 
place  as  London  ?  They  ought  to  have  a  protector  beside  them 
constantly." 

"  And  so  you  mean  to  shut  them  up  in  the  attic,  and  have 
another  edition  of  Bluebeard  and  Fatima  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  do  my  duty  towards  them,  with  God's  help," 
retorted  Mr.  Euthvea. 
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"  Pray  forgive  me,"  said  his  friend  quickly,  "I  am  sure  you 
"will  do  all  and  more  than  all  that  is  right.  I  only  meant 
that  whilst  you  have  something  to  do  down  here,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  up  there,  and  they  might  be  lonely  and 
dispirited." 

"  Ah !  they  will  find  employment,"  answered  Mr.  Euthvcn. 
"  I  know  my  eldest  sister  can  spin  out  an  liour's  work  over  the 
length  of  a  summer's  day,  and  the  other  is  fond  of  drawing  and 
reading,  and  can  amuse  herself  very  nicely." 

"  And  what  about  your  ward  ?" 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  her." 

There  was  a  something  very  sharp  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  man  spoke  of  his  ward,  and  Mr.  Elyot  felt 
puzzled  to  account  for  it. 

At  last  he  settled  the  matter  by  deciding  that  the  lady  was 
one  of  those  strong-minded  women,  whose  practical  sense 
and  preternatural  goodness  are  at  times  somewhat  exhausting 
to  ordinary  mortals,  and  dismissed  Mr.  Ruthven's  ward  from 
his  thoughts. 

Mr.  Euthven  did  not,  however,  dismiss  the  idea  of  taking 
the  upper  part  of  his  landlord's  house,  and  as  it  chanced  that 
Mr.  Prince  proposed  moving  his  offices  to  the  ground  floor 
vice  an  absconding  tenant  departed,  the  matter  was  speedily 
arranged  between  the  contracting  parties;  and  before  the 
second  week  in  October  Alan  found  himself  in  possession  of 
seven  as  dull  rooms  as  could  have  been  found  in  London. 

How  shall  I  describe  them  to  you,  reader,  to  you  Avho  know 
nothing  of  the  City  ?  of  its  queer,  quaint  rooms,  of  its  dens,  and 
lanes,  and  corners.  How  shall  I  tell  you  first  the  manner  of 
lane,  and  secondly  the  manner  of  habitation  iu  Avhieh  my  g'rls, 
my  dear,  handsome,  well-born,  accomplished  young  ladies  were 
to  make  their  debut  in  London. 

Under  happier  auspices,  they  might  have  taken  a  faruished 
house  at  the  West-end ;  coming  with  papa,  as  had  once  been 
talked  of  when  the  sun  shone  with  a  delusive  splendour  on  the 
etate  of  the  family  finances  but  a  few  months  before  the  final 
crash,  they  might  have  been  presented  at  Court  and  honourably 
mentioned  among  the  "  Misses"  in  the  newspapers. 

Dressed  in  silks  and  laces,  with  plumes  and  diamonds,  and 
nil  the  hundred  and  one  little  items  that  go  to  make  up  the 
tout  enseinble  of  a  fashionable  belle,  these  tliree  who  were  com- 
ing to  live  in  the  City  would  have  looked  as  brave  as  any  in 
the  land.  Euby  at  all  events,  who  might  have  been  born  in 
courts  and  reared  in  society,  so  au-fait  was  she  in  all  the  ways 
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and  follies  and  fashions  of  that  little  section  of  mankind  whom 
we  call  "  The  World." 

Poor  Euby ;  fancy  her  away  in  that  northern  Eeetory  read- 
ing her  brother's  letter,  and  tormenting  Ina  Trenham  to  say 
that  she  knew  Alan  always  made  the  worst  of  everything, 

"  Only  fancy,  my  dear,  a  lane  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  must  be 
jesting — and  we  to  live  up  at  the  top  of  a  house.  He  must  be 
mad,  do  not  you  think  so,  Mr.  Eevel?" 

Whereupon  Mr.  Eevel,  a  white-haired  old  clergjanan,  who 
was  a  sort  of  thirtieth  cousin  of  the  Euthvens,  laid  down  his 
paper,  and  mildly  enquired  what  Euby  was  talking  about. 

"  Why  about  Alan,"  returned  the  young  lady,  "  he  says  he 
has  taken  the  upper  part  of  a  house — second  floor  and  attic  for 
us  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane ;  you  do  not  think  he  can  be 
serious,  he  cannot  expect  us  to  live  in  a  lane.  Just  imagine 
our  doing  such  a  thing.  I  remember  once  driving  through  a 
lane  in  Carlisle  with  papa,  and — " 

"My  dear  Euby,"  interrupted  Mr.  Eevel,  "many  of  the 
London  lanes  are  very  respectable  places  ;  you  must  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  because  a  street  has  not  a  grand  name 
it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  reside ;  Park  Lane,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  tlic  most  fashionable  streets  in  London,  and  I  once 
knew  a  City  Eector  who  lived  in  a  great  old  house  up  a 
■  Court.'  He  showed  me  Eothschild's  bank  in  some  lane  near 
the  Mansion  House — half  the  thoroughfares  in  the  City  are 
lanes,  if  I  recollect  rightly." 

"  But  Alan  talks  of  our  living  up  in  a  second  floor,  and  hav- 
ing a  kitchen  in  the  attic,"  Euby  said,  glancing  a  little  further 
on  in  her  brother's  letter.     "  Now,  you  know,  Mr.  Eevel — " 

"  That  everything  in  London  is  turned  upside  down,  is  that 
what  you  were  going  to  say  ?"  asked  her  relative.  "  Tes,  I  do 
happen  to  know  that,  Euby ;  for  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine 
was  once  manager  of  a  great  Insurance  office  in  the  City ;  and 
he  and  his  wife  and  three  children  lived  up  in  the  sky,  and  had 
their  kitchen  and  servants  over  their  head,  and  received  com- 
pany and  lived  in  good  style.  Their  rooms  were  beautifully 
furnished — I  remember  how  amazed  I  was  when  I  got  into 
them." 

"Well,  that  is  consolatory  at  any  rate,"  observed  Euby, 
adding,  in  a  sort  of  mutter,  "if  it  had  been  as  I  thought,  I 
would  rather  have  stayed  here,  and  this  is  bad  enough,  good- 
ness knows,"  which  latter  observation  was  intended  not  for  Mr. 
Eevel,  who  was  slightly  deaf,  but  for  Ina  Trenham,  to  whom 
Miss  Euthven  was  in  the  habit  of  confiding  her  sorrows, 

"  And  he  goes  on  to  say,"  resumed  the  young  lady  after  a 
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pause,  once  again  causing  tlie  clergyman  to  lay  down  I113  paper, 
"that  the  place  will  be  ready  for  us  next  week — that  he  wishes 
us  to  leave  here  on  Tuesday,  stop  the  night  at  Lancaster,  and 
proceed  to  London  by  mail  train  on  Wednesday  morning.  He 
also  adds  that  we  are  to  travel  first-class,  as  if  I  should  dream 
uf  going  second,  E'kI  that  he  will  meet  us  at  Euston  Square 
Station,  wherever  that  may  be.  So  I  suppose  we  ought  to  set 
about  packing  our  boxes." 

"  I  should  say  so,  my  dear,"  returned  tlie  old  gentleman  in 
a  sort  of  Lord-make-us-duly-thankful  tone,  for  liuby  was  too 
much  for  him,  her  uncertain  changeable  April  pattering  girlish 
rain,  and  fickle  gleaming  sunshine  was  trying  to  tlie  frosty 
equanimity  of  his  December.  Hale  old  winter !  he  was  wearied 
of  the  tripping  lightness  of  her  spring-time  footsteps  ;  she 
hurried  on  too  last,  and  then  was  a  hundred  leagues  behind. 
Bored  herself,  she  exhausted  him  ;  the  livelong  day  she  did 
nothing  but  talk — she  chatted  to  him,  to  Murray,  to  Ina  and 
Loriue  ;  she  was  ubiquitous,  now  beside  his  arm-chair,  now  in 
the  garden,  now  in  the  village  schools,  now  drilling  the  church 
choir ;  wherever  he  went  there  Ruby  went  before,  or  beside, 
or  after. 

He  was  not  secure  from  her  in  the  vestry,  but  he  was  in  the 
pulpit ;  she  could  not  take  joint  possession  of  that  or  the  read- 
ing desk — but  from  both  he  saw  her  Hail,  rain,  or  snow, 
Ruby  attended  the  two  services  to  the  great  distraction  of  the 
young  men  of  the  congregation,  and  the  exceeding  edification 
of  herself. 

And  it  was  this  young  lady  who,  vnth  a  confused  mixture  of 
ideas,  started  in  due  course  as  feminine  head  of  the  family 
to  take  the  management  of  her  brother's  establishment  in 
London.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  without  the 
slightest  inclination  to  mislead  her,  Mr.  Eevel  had  filled  her 
brain  with  a  melange  of  the  most  incongruous  and  preposterous 
ideas.  Always  in  extremes,  always  either  in  the  cellar,  or  on 
the  house-top,  the  clergyman  had  no  sooner  lifted  her  mind  out 
of  the  depths,  than  her  imagination  took  wing  and  plumed 
itself  on  the  mountain  summit. 

If  the  London  lanes  were  alive  with  bankers  in  the  City  and 
nobles  at  the  AVest  End,  if  in  London  a  name  signified  nothing, 
and  thistles  meant  moss-roses,  why,  oh!  why  should  INIiss 
Euthven  alarm  herself  with  horrible  pictures  of  visible  poverty 
and  vulgarity  ;  why  should  not  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  be  a 
happy  mixture  of  Park  Lane,  Eotten  Kow,  and  Belgravia  ; 
\vhy  should  not  Ivuby  herself  reign  mistress  over  a  housft 
which  had  once  been  a  palace  or  next  door  to  one,  and  glide 
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tliroiigli  suites  of  old-fashioned  rooms  panelled  with  oak,  and 
hung  with  heavy  draperies,  where  she  could  look  down  from 
her  second  story  on  linos  of  carriages  and  throngs  of  passers- 
by,  whilst  Alan  held  office  in  the  banquetting-hall  below,  and 
made  a  fortune  in  about  three  months. 

Poor  Ruby!  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  lialf-packed  trunk,  she 
pored  over  the  pages  of  a  book  which  she  had  discovered  in 
Mr.  Revel's  study,  drinking  comfort  out  of  every  page,  and 
sketching  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness  of  London  a  land  of 
promise  for  her  life. 

Tracking  her  route  on  the  map,  (an  old  one),  she  found 
Laurence  rounlney  Lane,  and  then  mastered  the  names  of  all 
tlie  streets  in  the  neighbourhood ;  startiug  with  the  Thames, 
along  the  hanks  of  which  she  pictured  gardens  and  stately 
m:insions,  she  took  excursions  round  the  locality  in  which  her 
iuture  tent  was  to  be  pitched.  Great  names  she  found  were 
associated  with  the  position  Alan  had  chosen;  measuring  with 
her  forefinger,  she  discovered  that  whilst  its  first  joint  rested 
on  the  end  of  their  lane,  the  tip  of  the  nail  fell  on  the  spot 
wdiere  the  Earls  of  Oxford  had  their  house  and  gardens.  It 
was  called  Oxford  Place  she  found,  and  of  course  must  be  a 
nice  place.  Her  bright  eyes,  clear  as  they  w^ere,  could  not  see 
the  departed  glory  of  the  Veres — an  old  disused  church-yard, 
hemmed  in  by  blackened  houses  tenanted  by  the  St.  Swithin's 
beadle,  a  dairyman,  and  others  of  a  like  useful  and  respectable 
order,  never  crossed  her  sight.  She  never  beheld  the  chemical 
factory  at  one  corner,  nor  the  narrow  approach  to  all — she  only 
learnt  at  the  point  of  her  nail  the  Earls  of  Oxford  had  once 
held  state,  and  was  happy. 

Dowgate  Hill  too ;  some  place  near  it  she  made  out  that 
there  stood  a  palace  Towner  Royal,  where  King  Stephen  lived, 
and  Edward  the  Third  lodged ;  where  Richard  the  Second 
received  Leon  of  Armenia,  and  the  Princess  Joan  retired,  in 
the  days  when  Wat  Tyler  was  lord  of  the  Tower. 

Did  not  the  Tower  proper  remain  ?  Was  it  not  a  great  and 
notable  place,  then  why  not  Tower  Royal  ? 

What  antiquarian  rambles  the  lady,  albeit  no  reader  either 
by  nature  or  practice,  took  in  that  old  world  book  !  Just  as 
you,  who,  in  an  ordinary  way,  think  authors  and  tomes  super- 
numeraries in  your  busy' business  world,  can  yet  relish  any  amount 
of  literary  information  concerning  the  country  where  you  are 
about  to  consign  your  goods  or  yourself— so  my  intending  emi- 
grant, pretty,  useless,  frivolous,  soft-hearted,  weak-headed 
Ruby  Ruthven,  swallowed  every  morsel  of  food  she  found  to 
her  liking,  and  digested  her  hourly  meals  like  an  ostrich. 
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A  envious  jumble  slie  had  altogether  rattling  in  her  empty 
head  during  the  progi'ess  of  her  unmethodical  packing,  and  the 
pieces  of  information  she  bestowed  on  Miss  Trenham  were  as 
strange  as  they  were  abrupt. 

"  Ina,  I  think  lanes  must  be  rather  stylish  places  after  all. 
Lord  Sandys'  house  was  in  Fig  Lane,  and  your  old  friend 
Pepyg  lived  in  Seething  Lane,  and  Avhole  hosts  of  great  people 
had  Inns  and  things  in  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  has  or  had  his  palace  in  Shoe  Lane.  I  am  really  very 
glad  Alan  has  taken  us  a  great  city|house  in  a  lane.  It  sounds 
well  when  one  knows  something  of  history.  What  do  you 
say,  Ina  ?" 

"  That  dress  will  not  be  fit  to  put  on  when  you  get  to 
London,"  said  Ina,  pausing  in  the  middle  of  her  own  prepara- 
tions to  look  at  the  speaker. 

"  Tilings  are  nuisances,"  observed  Miss  Euthvensententiously, 
"  like  a  good  soul,  fold  it  up  for  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  ought  not,"  answered  Miss  Trenham,  holding  out  her 
hand  nevertheless. 

"  Ina,  you  are  a  cold-blooded  animal,"  remarked  Euby,  "  I 
declare  I  W'Ould  just  as  soon  live  with  a  fish  as  with  you.  It  is 
a  great  pity  old  What-do-you-call-him  that  stayed  in  his  tub 
did  not  live  in  these  days.  Ton  would  just  have  suited  him, 
and  it  was  really  a  pity  to  spoil  two  houses — I  mean  tubs  with 
such  a  pair.     Then  you  might  have  been  Mrs.  Alexander — " 

"  Diogenes  I  suppose  you  mean,"  corrected  Ina  who  was 
accustomed  to  Miss  Euthven's  flattering  comments,  and  in 
whom  familiarity  and  criticism  had  bred  its  usual  quantum  of 
contempt.  "  Alexander  was  the  king,  and  Diogenes  the  cynic — " 

"  Tou  are  as  good  as  an  Encyclopedia,"  retorted  the  young 
lady,  "  3'ou  are  as  wise  as  Solomon  and  as  prosy  as  Mr.  Eevel. 
I  am  sure  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  about  them — what  is 
the  use  of  troubling  oneself  talking  of  people  who  have  been 
dead  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  I,  for  one,  don't  believe 
ever  lived  at  all." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  her  auditor,  "  that  it  was  you, 
not  I,  who  dug  up  their  remains." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  memory  you  have,"  was  Euby's  answer, 
"  could  you  not  now,  if  you  tried,  repeat  every  syllable  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  without  a  mistake  ?  I  reall}"-  think  you  might ; 
and  I  know,  if  you  were  not  an  ill-natured  old  thing,  yo\i  could 
get  twice  as  many  clothes  into  that  box  as  it  Avould  be  possible 
for  me  to  do  even  if  I  sat  lap  every  night  for  a  week  trying.  I 
wish  you  would  be  good-natured  ibr  once  and  help  me;  you 
know  I  never  could  pack,  nor  contrive,  nor  do  anything ;  Alan 
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got  all  our  cleverness  and  his  own  too,  it  was  a  great  sbame. 
Will  you  now,  like  a  clear,  fussy,  stupid  old  maid,  put  these 
things  right  for  me  ?" 

"  So  that  you  may  have  time  to  pursue  your  studies,"  re- 
marked Ina,  moving  into  the  midst  of  the  chaos  out  of  which 
she  was  expected  to  bring  forth  order,  whilst  Miss  Euthven  sat 
down  on  the  floor,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  book 
which  so  enchained  her, 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,*'  she  observed,  "  to  acquire  all  the  in- 
formation possible  concerning  our  future  home:  and  if  you 
consider  the  matter  calmly  over,  you  will  see  how  very  good  it 
is  of  me,  who  you  know  detest  reading,  to  wade  through  so 
many  pages  for  the  enlightenment  of  other  people.  "We  ought 
all  of  us  to  know  something  of  London,  so  that  we  may  not 
look  like  simpletons  when  local  subjects  are  spoken  of,  and  I 
will  tell  you  and  Lorine  every  particular  which  is  of  the 
slightest  interest  as  I  go  on.  You  ought  to  think  yourselves 
very  fortunate,  you  will  have  the  body  without  the  clothes,  as 
Alan  says ;  I  shall  be  as  good  as  a — what  do  you  call  it  ?  you 
know  Ina." 

"  Abridgment." 

"  Yes,  *  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  London,'  and  now 
children,  do  not  interrupt  me.  Lorine,  what  was  the  use  of 
your  coming  in  at  all  if  you  do  not  work.  Don't  you  see,  Ina 
is  going  to  be  so  good  as  to  finish  my  packing.  Can't  you  help 
her  to  fold  ?" 

Having  delivered  herself  of  which  practical  suggestion.  Ruby 
relapsed  into  antiquarianism,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  announced  that  Buck- 
ingham House  was  in  Bread  Street,  and  "  where  do  you  think, 
Ina,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  lived  ?" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Ruby,  how  should  I  know  anjrthing  about 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  tell  you,  and  some  of  us  ought  to 
read  so  that  we  may  know.  He  lived  in  'Labour  in  Vain 
Hill.'  There's  a  name  for  you :  but  it  is  not  as  bad  as  Broken 
Wharf,  where  the  Earls  of  Norfolk  had  a  place ;  and  just  listen 
to  this,  Ina: — Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  and  Pope  was 
born  in  Lombard  Street,  and  Sir  Clm-istopher  Wren,  who  built 
St.  Paul's,  you  remember,  resided  in  Walbrook,  the  very  place 
Alan  says  he  first  entered  a  house  in  London ;  and  these  lanes, 
and  hills,  and  things  are  close  to  us ;  I  can  find  them  all  in 
half  a  minute.  I  wish  to  goodness  we  were  off",  I  don't  believe 
we  shall  ever  leave  this  stupid  old  Rectory,  I  am  tired  to  death 
of  it." 
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"Euby,  you  are  surely  preparing  a  grievous  tlisappoiniment 
for  yourself,''  was  Miss  Trenham's  reply  to  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. "  If  the  City  were  anything  at  all  like  what  you  ima- 
gine, how  could  Alan  afford  to  live  in  it;  only  consider  his 
means,  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"I  do  consider  his  means,  and  the  thing  is  not  impossible.'* 
returned  Kuby ;  "of  course  I  am  not  so  ibolisli  as  to  think  all 
these  great  people  are  living  next  door  to  Alan  now ;  no,  1  have 
a  little  sense,  Miss  AVisdom,  though  you  do  not  give  me  credit 
for  any ;  and  I  only  expect  to  find  the  city  respectable,  not 
fnshiouable.  Mr.  Eevel  will  tell  you  about  the  great  old 
houses  there  are  in  it,  and  I.  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
Alan  had  dropped  into  one  of  them,  perhaps  an  ancient  palace 
or  inn,  as  many  of  those  grand  establishments  were  called.  AVe 
shall  live  in  rooms  so  large  and  dark  that  you  at  one  end  will 
not  be  able  to  see  me  at  the  other;  and  I  will  try  to  find  out 
seci-et  passages,  and  you  shall  help  me." 

"But  Alan  told  us  expressly  that  the  house  was  dreadfully 
small,"  persisted  Miss  Trenham. 

"Alan  is  a  croak,  and  so  for  that  matter  are  you,  Ina.  Can 
you  not  see  that  he  wants  to  prepare  us  for  a  different  sort  of 
house  from  Tarn  Hall?  I  suppose  you  do  not  imagine,  I  expect, 
to  find  a  place  in  the  city  like  that.  It  is  very  good  of  Alan  to 
make  the  worst  of  a  thing,  so  that  we  may  not  be  disappointed, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  believe  the  worst ;  1  intend 
to  be  delighted  with  London,  and  it  is  very  wrong  and  unkiud 
of  you,  Ina,  to  strive  to  make  me  discontented." 

"I  do  not  want  to  make  you  discontented,  Euby." 

"Then  what  do  you  do  it  for?"  asked  Miss  Euthven,  imme- 
diately talcing  up  her  book  and  seeking  refuge  in  silence,  a 
state  into  which  she  never  voluntarily  retired  unless  some  ono 
was  gaining  an  advantage  over  her. 

Ina  sighed — she  was  thinking  of  a  letter  she  had  received 
from  Alan,  which  stated  more  precisely  than  any  of  his  com- 
munications to  Euby  the  position  of  his  affairs.  It  was  just 
the  sort  of  letter  which  a  man  like  Alan  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  write  to  a  girl  like  Ina,  whom  he  did  not  love  as  a 
brother,  nor  yet  as  a  lover,  but  still  whom  he  trusted  implicitly. 

It  was  to  set  her  free — not  from  any  engagement,  for  Alan 
was  as  likely  to  marry  her  as  to  propose  to  the  Monument — 
but  from  her  Quixotic  determination  of  sharing  the  famil}-- 
misfortunes  wheresoever  the  family  went.  He  told  her  all ; 
fancying  it  was  his  duty  he  gave  her  a  list  of  his  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications,  and  derived  comfort  from  the  recital. 
He  painted  the  dull  lane,  and  the  shabby  house,  and  the  dark 
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rooms  in  tlieir  blackest  colours :  he  represented  how  tardy  liia 
Buceess,  if  it  ever  came,  would  be  in  its  arrival — spoke  of  tiio 
economy  they  must  practise,  the  style  of  living  they  should 
have  to  adopt,  and  then  he  summed  up  by  saying  he  would 
rather  she  did  not  accompany  his  sisters  to  London — that  al- 
though he  should  not  strive  to  influence  her  decision  by  any 
means,  except  laying  the  actual  state  of  affairs  before  her,  still 
H  Avould  be  a  relief  to  him  to  know  that  beyond  the  one  fatal 
loss  which  he  would  spend  his  energies  in  striving  to  replace, 
she  had  not  been  crushed  by  the  same  ruin  that  had  fallen  on 
tbem. 

It  was  a  very  touching  letter,  one  which  did  not  affect  Ina 
the  less  because  she  knew  Alan  had  not  meant  to  make  it  so. 
The  weariness,  and  hopelessness,  and  loneliness  that  underlay 
every  word  were  plainly  perceived  by  his  ward ;  and  she  wrote 
back  to  say  that,  till  they  cast  her  adrift,  she  should  still  like 
to  be  with  the  Euthvens  wherever  they  journeyed.  "  Place  is 
nothing  to  me,"  I  copy  her  words  as  Alan  read  them.  "  Place 
is  nothing  to  me,  who  was  born  thousands  of  miles  from  here ; 
home  is  nothing  to  me,  who  have  no  home  in  the  wide  world  ; 
friends  are  nothing  to  me,  who  have  none  on  earth  but  you ; 
money  is  nothing  to  me,  who  have  more  than  enough  left  to 
satisfy  my  wants.  If  you  cast  me  off","  she  added,  "  I  shall  not 
now  where  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  Because  you  were  all  so 
]:ind  to  me,  I  may  perhaps  have  forgotten  the  difference  in  our 
birth  and  station,  and  hung  myself  on  a  family  of  which  I  had 
no  right  to  consider  I  was  a  member ;  but  still  I  cannot  loosen 
all  old  ties  of  my  own  free  will,  nor  separate  myself  from  you 
till  you  say  explicitly  that  you  think  me  an  intruder — that  for 
your  and  your  sisters'  sakes,  and  not  for  my  own,  you  wish  me 
to  go;  say  this,  and  I  will  unpack  my  boxes,  and  search  the 
'Times'  for  some  one  who  wants  a  young  lady  to  take  care  of." 
Thi.«  he  could  not  say,  and  Ina  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
fact.  She  knew  that,  though  neither  wife,  sister,  nor  betrothed, 
yet  she  was  more  necessary  to  him  as  a  friend  than  perhaps 
wife,  sister,  or  betrothed  might  ever  be.  She  remembered  that 
they  had  dasagreed  and  argued;  but  she  also  recollected  tbat, 
whenever  Alan  had  wanted  a  person  he  could  trust  to  talk  to, 
he  had  come  to  her ;  and  she  did  not  forget  that  he  always  waa 
willing  to  listen  to  her  advice,  that  he  respected  her  opinions ; 
and  while  something  of  vanity  floated  on  the  surface  of  her 
mind,  when  she  thought  how  she,  weak  woman,  had  more  than 
once  led  him,  strong  man — there  lay  in  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
on  the  shrine  of  her  Holy  of  Holies,  a  better  and  nobler  reasoa 
why  she  should  not  forsake  Alan  in  his  trouble. 
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On  the  threshold  of  another  world,  Mrs.  Euthven's  spirit 
geemed  to  have  turned  back  to  whisper  to  the  girl  who  had 
been  more  than  a  daughter  to  her,  "  Ina,  if  ever  you  think  of 
the  love  I  gave  you,  remember  Alan,"  and  then  before  she  could 
catch  more  than  the  words,  "  patient — pride — "  Mrs.  Euthven 
was  dead. 

The  lady  though  had  done  something  before  she  went,  given 
a  strong  nature  an  object  on  which  to  expend  its  strength,  a 
Lome  mission  to  one  who  might  otherwise  have  sought  for  one 
afar  off. 

And  this  was  Ina's  secret,  the  trust  which  she  held  from  the 
dead,  which  made  her  less  ward  than  guardian,  and  rendered 
lier  not  with  Alan  only,  but  with  all  the  rest,  patient,  and  long 
sufferiug,  and  kind. 

But  not  perfect.  Alas !  my  reader,  did  you  wish  her  to  be 
so  ?  I  cannot  paint  what  I  have  never  seen — I  cannot  describe 
what  I  have  never  known. 

There  be  some  on  the  earth,  it  is  said,  who  are  almost  with- 
out flaw,  but  my  path  has  been  far  from  them.  When  the 
rivers  flow  without  rippling  over  the  pebbles,  when  the  trees 
cease  waving  in  the  wind,  wTien  the  tide  leaves  no  ridges  on  the 
sand,  and  the  flowers  bloom  without  fading  under  the  sum- 
mer's sun,  when  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  no  more  sin — 
then  may  I  hope  to  meet  on  this  side  heaven  with  a  woman  so 
inspired  by  duty,  so  regenerate  by  God,  that  she  is  perfect  even 
as  his  angels. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

EEALITT. 


Perfectly  happy  in  the  ideal  she  had  formed  of  London,  deaf 
to  Ina's  warnings  and  disagreeable  references  to  dates.  Miss 
Euthven  completed  her  preparations  for  departure  ;  and  in  due 
course,  bidding  farewell  to  Mr.  Eevel,  started  from  the  old 
Cumberland  rectory  to  join  her  eldest  brother  in  the  home  he 
had  chosen  for  them  all. 

No  matter  how  many  individuals  chanced  to  be  on  the  road 
or  in  the  room  with  Euby,  she  had  a  curious  faculty  of  absorb- 
ing all  other  identities  in  lier  own.  If  you  had  said  that  a 
dozen  people  started  from  Cumberland  with  Miss  Euthven,  you 
must  have  found  yourself  at  the  end  of  the  journey  speaking  of 
the  whole  collectively  as  Miss  Euthven  and  party. 

Separately  they  might  be  distinct  persons,  but  when  Euby 
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was  of  the  company  tliey  merged  into  her  train  ;  just  as  the 
goodly  assemblage  of  subjects  who  cheer  Her  Majesty  when 
she  goes  to  open  Parliament,  highly  respectable  rate-payera 
though  they  may  be  at  other  times,  are  on  such  occasions  simply 
part  and  parcel  of  a  crowd. 

Whensoever  Miss  Beauty  condescended  to  appear  as  prima 
donna,  everybody  else  had  either  to  fall  in  amongst  the  spec- 
tators or  the  orchestra.  Even  first  fiddle  was  not  the  part  it 
would  have  suited  her  to  play  at  all,  she  shone  as  a  solo  per- 
former, drowning  other  voices  with  her  ow^n. 

In  fact,  no  one  was  anybody  when  Kuby  appeared  on  the 
stage,  and  for  this  reason  I  must  decline  recording  what  I^Iur- 
ray,  and  Lorine,  and  Ina  felt  as  they  travelled  out  of  Cumber- 
land and  through  Westmoreland  to  Lancaster  where  they  were 
to  sleep.  One  by  one  the  landmarks  they  had  known  faded 
from  sight,  the  dark  lakes  and  the  towering  mountains  were 
left  behind,  and  some  eyes  with  tears  in  them  were  strained 
back  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  a  country  which  could  be  home 
to  them  no  more. 

But  the  feelings  of  the  party  were  outwardly  represented  by 
lluby,  whose  motto,  "  Forward,"  was  repeated  so  often  and  with 
such  excellent  reasons  for  its  iteration  founded  on  her  recent 
studies,  that  Murray  at  last  expressed  his  opinion  that  she  was 
"  an  idiot,"  which  remark  called  down  a  severe  rebuke  from  the 
head  of  the  little  band. 

*'  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  she  was  graciously  pleased  to 
explain,  "  exactly  the  sort  of  house  Alan  has  chosen  for  us  ;  I 
know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  it,  and  at  any  rate,  let  London 
be  what  it  will,  it  must  prove  a  pleasant  change  from  that 
stupid  old  Eectory.  Mr.  Eevel  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man  in 
his  way,  but  he  is  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  I  think  almost 
doting.     What  do  you  say,  Ina  ?" 

Ina  had  not  seen  any  symptoms  of  dotage,  and  said  so. 

"  Ah  !"  remarked  Murray,  "  Euby  did  not  fiind  the  Parsonage 
sso  dull  always." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir?"  exclaimed  his  sister; "  no  one  asked 
you  for  your  reminiscences." 

"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  them  to  you,  nevertheless." 

"  You  are  always  extremely  disagreeable,  Murray  ;  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  no  matter  who  had  been  at  the  Eectory,  I  should 
have  felt  delighted  to  go  to  London  all  the  same.  I  am  wearied 
to  death  of  the  country,  nothing  to  see  in  it  but  black  old  hills 
and  trees,  and  rivers,  and  now  and  then  a  lake  or  two — I  don't 
see  the  good  of  the  country." 

Meanwhile  in  town  Alan  Euthven  was  preparing  for  their 
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arriral,  making  the  dull  rooms  look  almost  cheerful  with  light 
papers  and  paint,  which  the  housekeeper  told  him  it  would  be 
one  person's  work  to  keep  clean  in  London. 

He  devoted  himself  to  upholstery,  and  furnished  their  single 
sitting  chamber  with  couches  and  chairs  covered  with  warm 
crimson  damask,  that  made  the  place  homelike  and  pleasant, 
Tlie  small  sleeping  apartments  were  hung  with  chintz,  and  he 
tried  to  forget  nothing  which  it  was  probable  the  girls  would 
require.  He  felt  awkward  in  his  new  character  of  furnisher 
and  arranger ;  but  it  came  in  the  road  of  duty  he  had  chalked 
out  for  himself,  and  he  accepted  the  part  as  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted any  other  which  circumstances  allotted  to  it. 

Not  as  a  martyr  though,  for  he  was,  after  his  kind,  devoted 
to  his  fi\mily.  He  had  not  a  scheme  for  the  future  which  ex- 
cluded sisters  or  brother  from  his  view ;  he  never  took  a  flight 
into  the  possible— to  be — but  he  cari'ied  them  along  with  him. 
He  had  no  separate  and  selfish  views  for  himself  alone,  none 
for  Alan  as  antagonistic,  to  Murray  or  Lorine  ;  and  if  even  iu 
liis  poverty  he  looked  on  Alan  Huthven  as  something  superior 
by  reason  of  sex  and  primogeniture  to  the  rest,  who  may  blame 
him  when  we  remember  that  he  was  the  representative  of  one 
branch  of  an  old  house — that  he  had  been  brought  up  the  heir 
of  Tarn  Hall,  who  was  to  portion  the  girls  and  purchase  a  fat 
living  for  his  brother. 

And  he  had  still  to  do  these  things,  only  without  Tarn  Hall ; 
he  had  to  preserve  an  ancient  name  untarnished ;  he  had  to 
fight  out  such  a  fight  between  himself  and  mankind  with  brains 
alone,  as  no  Ruthven  had  ever  previously  dreamed  of  attempt- 
ing except  with  the  sword  ;  he  had  to  support  and  provide  for 
Ruby  and  Lorine,  and  push  Murray  forward  in  the  world :  and 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  had  to  toil,  and  save,  and  pinch 
to  repay  Ina  the  great  loss  she  had  sustained  through  hia 
father. 

AVork  sufficient  for  any  one,  to  be  bread  winner,  and  father 
and  mother,  and  thinker  and  guardian,  all  iu  one  ;  to  have  such 
a  responsibility  as  Ruby  on  his  shoulders,  and  to  desire  at  the 
same  time  to  do  right,  and  to  make  the  girl  happy  and  to  keep 
her  straight. 

But  for  her,  he  might  have  made  plainer  furniture  and  fewer 
alterations  suffice  ;  but  for  her,  he  would  not  have  dreaded  as 
he  did,  though  half  unconsciously,  their  advent  in  Loudon  ;  but 
for  her,  it  might  have  been  that  he  would  have  chosen  a  subur- 
ban house,  or  perhaps  permitted  them  to  remain  iu  Cumber- 
land, till  his  hopes  had  become  certainties  ;  but  for  Ruby  ahuosfc 
every  step  in  his  career  v.ould  have  beeu  diU'ereut— but  she  was 
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tlie  necessity  in  his  life  wliicli  knew  no  law ;  he  was  proud  and 
tender  of  her,  hut  he  was  also  fearful — fearful  as  only  a  strong 
resolute  man  can  be  about  a  weak,  frivolous  woman.  He  had 
no  security  one  day  as  to  what  Ruby  would  do  the  next ;  there 
was  no  rudder  in  her  boat  on  which  he  could  lay  hold  with  a 
certainty  of  bringing  her  safe  to  port — all  he  could  do  was  to 
take  her  light  craft  in  tow,  and  by  keeping  her  always  in  sight, 
preserve  her  from  any  one  of  the  many  casualties  which  he 
foresaw  might  shipwreck  her  happiness  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

Thus  he  felt  constrained  to  bring  her  to  London,  and  it  was 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  strove  to  lighten  the  dark  rooms, 
and  fill  them  with  pretty  furniture,  and  render  the  certain 
change  as  little  of  a  shock  as  possible. 

"If  Ina  had  been  Euby,  and  Ruby  Ina,  what  a  different 
position  mine  would  have  been,"  he  sometimes  reflected  bitterly 
enough,  and  he  thought  this  more  frequently  than  ever  on  the 
day  of  tbeir  expected  arrival,  when  he  left  his  office  half-a-dozea 
times  to  look  once  again  at  the  rooms,  and  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  they  were  very  comfortable  apartments  after  all. 

"  And  the  lane,"  he  muttered,  when  having  reached  Cannon 
Street,  he  turned  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  dingy  houses  and 
the  narrow  footpaths.  "  And  the  lane — but  surely  she  must 
be  prepared  for  something  like  the  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  she  is  not." 

Comforting  himself  with  which  consideration,  Mr.  Euthven 
proceeded  to  Euston  Square,  which  he  reached  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Northern  express  was  due. 

Somehow  the  days  had  slipped  away  very  rapidly  since  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  it  seemed  to  Alan  scarcely  credible  that 
summer  and  autumn  had  really  gone,  and  that  the  station 
lamps  were  actually  required.  It  was  but  a  week,  at  least  so 
it  appeared  to  him,  since  he  sat  that  August  evening  looking 
over  the  great  city  on  which  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  were 
falling,  and  now  the  air  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  the  nights 
were  long  and  dark ;  the  days  had  fled,  not  passed,  since  the 
evening  when  you,  my  reader,  first  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
Alan  taken  away  for  the  time  from  desk-work  and  business, 
stood  marvelling  at  the  pace  they  had  travelled. 

He  thought  about  the  country  as  he  had  seen  it  last,  its 
fields  rich  with  corn,  its  trees  just  touched  with  yellow,  its 
meadows  filled  with  lazy,  fly-tormented  cattle  lying  under  the 
hedges  idly  content,  and  yet  still  with  a  grievance  or  two  to 
complain  of.  He  remembered  the  green  and  the  gold  which 
had  greeted  his  eyes  everywhere  on  his  road  to  London ;  the 
green  that  clad  the  earth,  the  gold  which  trimmed  her  garments, 
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the  gorgeous  flowers  of  thousand  colours  she  wore  on  her 
matronly  bosom,  and  the  clear  unclouded  sky  that  looked  down 
on  all. 

He  remembered  the  summer  glory ;  it  seemed  but  so  short  a 
time  since  he  liad  gazed  on  the  pageant,  that  he  could  scarcely 
persuade  himselc  he  beheld  it  no  more.  The  wliite  dusty  roads, 
the  cool  wayside  fountains,  the  grateful  shade  of  occasional 
woods,  and  the  rippling  of  insignificant  brooks ;  these  things 
were  so  much  more  real  to  him  than  the  present  wintry  sky, 
that  Alan  Euthven  had,  as  it  were,  to  shake  his  mind  before  he 
could  realise  that  the  country  througli  wliich  his  sisters  were 
passing,  was  bare  and  dreary,  with  November  mists  hanging 
over  everything — the  leafless  trees,  and  the  endless  succession 
of  unwholesome-looking  turnip  fields,  and  the  dreary  Chilteru 
Hills,  past  which  the  express  sped  on. 

With  a  velocity  almost  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  days 
of  Alan's  sojourn  in  London  had  travelled,  but  still  not  rapidly 
enough  to  keep  time  at  Euston  Square. 

Ten  minutes,  fifteen  minutes  late.  Ah !  it  is  signalled  from 
Camden  Town  at  last,  and  then  a  man,  who  looks  as  if  he  had 
never  before  done  the  least  bit  of  work  of  any  sort,  and  seems 
very  much  ashamed  of  doing  this,  sliakes  a  little  white  flag  at 
the  black  tunnel  beyond,  and  all  at  once  life  is  infused  into  the 
porters  and  officials,  and  cabmen  get  down  from  their  seats  and 
open  the  doors  of  their  vehicles  and  shut  them,  and  then  climb 
into  their  places  again ;  and  the  North  Western  Eailway  om- 
nibus, which  had  started  from  the  "  Spread  Eagle  "  in  Grace- 
church  Street  heaven  only  knows  how  long  before,  came  into 
rank ;  and  a  sort  of  artificial  activity  was  got  up  in  the  station 
by  people  who  rushed  about  doing  nothing ;  but  as  a  Avhole 
the  arrival  of  the  express  Avas  a  failure,  though  the  engine 
steamed  as  grandly  up  to  the  platform  as  if  it  were  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  whole  excursion  train  full  of  passengers. 

Alan,  misled  by  a  porter,  had  gone  too  far  down  the  platform 
to  find  the  carriages  he  wanted;  and  when  he  discovered  his 
error  and  turned,  the  passengers  were  swarming  out,  and  driving 
off  in  cabs,  and  gathering  around  luggage. 

He  could  not  see  those  he  had  come  to  meet  anyAvhere ; 
people  rushed  between  him  and  the  carriages,  and  made  barri- 
cades of  boxes,  and — 

"  AVell,  old  fellow,  hero  we  arc  at  last,"  cried  a  cheery  voice 
in  Alan's  ear,  "  and  how  are  you  r"* 

"  Where  are  the  girls  ?" 

"  Straight  on,  don't  you  see  them  ?"  and  Murray,  who  had 
persisted  in  travelling  second  class,  pointed  to  a  group  collected 
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round  the  luggage  van,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  brother  be- 
held Eubyand  Lorine,  whilst  Miss  Trenham  stood  a  little  apart, 
looking  out  for  Iiim. 

Just  at  the  inomcnt  she  caught  sight  of  Murray,  and  came 
to  meet  the  pair. 

"  I  thought  you  had  somehow  missed  us,  or  we  you,"  she 
said ;  but  Alan  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  her,  and  almost 
rudely  put  aside  her  remark  witli,  "  Who  is  that  Euby  is  tallc- 
iug  to  ?" 

"  Oh,  our  travelling  companion,"  she  answered,  "  he  is  assist- 
ing her  to  find  our  fifteen  boxes :"  and  Ina  shrugged  her 
shoulders  with  a  sort  of  weary  impatience,  whilst  Alan  made 
his  >way  into  the  group,  elbov/iug  twenty  clamorous  travellers 
as  he  did  so. 

"  That  is  mine,"  cried  out  Ruby,  as  a  black  trunk  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  midst  of  chaos. 

"I  wish  some  one  would  come,  I  cannot  think  where  my 
brothers  are ;  I  am  sure  we  shall  lose  half  our  luggage." 

"  I  will  see  to  it  with  pleasure,  if  you  first  allow  me  to  put 
you  in  a  cab,"  the  stranger  Alan  had  noticed  was  saying,  when 
she  turned  and  saw  her  brother. 

"Now,  Ruby,  how  many  bags  and  boxes  have  you?"  he 
asked,  drawing  her  arm  within  his.  "  I  will  find  them  all ; 
MiuTay  has  got  a  cab ;  are  you  much  tired  ?"  and  he  would 
have  hurried  her  off"  the  plaifonn,  but  Miss  Ruthven  was  too 
well  bred  to  leave  her  late  assistant  without  a  sentence  of 
thanks. 

"  She  was  obliged  to  him,  so  much  obliged,  he  had  been  so 
kind  in  helping  them  about  the  luggage,"  this  was  v^aid  witli  a 
look  which  introduced  the  stranger  and  Alan,  compelling  the 
latter,  sorely  against  his  inclir-atiou,  to  raise  his  hat  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  other's  salutation. 

And  then  with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy,  the  beauty  said  good- 
bye, and  was  carried  off  by  Alan — Ina  and  Lorine  following. 

Alan  could  not  avoid  glancing  back  to  see  how  his  ward  and 
the  stranger  parted  ;  astifl',  cold  bow,  as  slight  as  the  scantiest 
politeness  well  admitted  of,  was  Ina's  leave-taking,  and  it  made 
Alan  angry. 

"  "Why  could  he  trust  the  one  and  not  the  other  ?"  and  he 
thrust  the  three  girls  unceremoniously  into  one  cab,  whilst  he 
took  another  for  Murray  and  the  luggage,  breathing  somehow 
more  freely  when  the  last  portmanteau  was  fastened  on,  and 
the  address  given,  and  the  cabs  rattling  over  the  paved  streets 
towards  the  City.  Then  he  could  take  Ruby's  hand  almost 
lovingly  in  his,  and  ask  her  how  she  was,  and  whether  she  dis- 
liked comino;  to  London. 
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"  For  you  know,"  he  added,  "  the  house  I  have  got  is  a  poor 
dull  place,  and  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  find  tilings 
very  different  from  home." 

"  Oh  !  Alan,  I  know  I  shall  be  delighted ;  I  am  thankful  to 
be  in  London  on  any  terms,  and  I  am  sure  the  house  is  beauti- 
ful, and  I  feel  so  glad  to  be  with  you  again,  and  you  look  so 
well,  does  he  not,  Ina  ?" 

Thus  appealed  to.  Miss  Trenham  could  but  sav  what  she 
thought,  that  he  was  looking  thin,  which  remark  Euby  received 
with — 

"  There  now,  you  are  croaking  again  ;  I  declare,  Alan,  I 
never  was  so  tired  of  anybody  in  my  life  as  of  Ina 'the  last 
fortnight.  She  has  been  singing  a  perfect  whatever  you  call  it, 
telling  me  the  most  dreadful  things  about  London,  and  trying 
to  make  me  perfectly  wretched.  If  I  had  not  been  a  model 
young  lady,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  frightened  me  into  pro- 
posing for  Mr.  Revel,  and  settling  down  as  a  country  parsoness. 
I  really  think  that  was  what  she  wanted." 

The  person  thus  referred  to  had  turned  her  head  towards 
the  window  at  the  commencement  of  Miss  Ruthven's  sentence, 
and  kept  her  eyes  obstinately  averted  from  Alan,  who  she  felt 
was  looking  at  her. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Euby,"  he  said,  "you  Lave  been  idolizing  your 
new  home,  or  else  Ina,  I  am  sure,  would  not  have  tried  to  spoil 
your  picture.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  she  knew  no  more  of  London  than  I,  and  yet 
still  she  would  say  the  most  dreadful  things  about  it.  I  went 
entirely  from  your  letter  and  Mr.  Revel's  account  of  the  City ; 
I  have  built  no  castles  at  all,  but  I  am  delighted  to  be  out  of 
that  stupid  old  Rectory,  and  in  this  beautiful  town.  What  is 
the  name  of  this  place,  Alan  ?" 

"  ITolborn-this  is  Holborn  Hill." 

"  Dear  !  it's  not  like  a  hill  in  the  least,  do  they  call  such  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing  a  hill  in  London  ?  But,  Ina,  Ina,  do  look 
at  that  great  huge  church  ;  there's  a  church  !  Oli !  I  am  so  glad 
to  be  in  Loudon;  and  what  is  that  horrid  black  building  on 
our  right  ?" 

"  That  is  Newgate." 

""Well,  it  is  ugly  enough  to  be  anything,"  observed  Ruby, 
"  What  a  narrow  street.  Ina,  would  not  you  think  the  omni- 
buses were  going  to  crush  us  ;  now  we  are  getting  to  a  wider 
part.     Oh !  Alan,  what  is  that  ?" 

"  The  Post  Office  ;  and  see,  Ina,  this  is  St.  Paul's." 

"  I  perfectly  adore  Sir  Christopher  AVren,"  remarked  Ruby 
as  she  brought  her  head  into  the  cab  again,  "for  buikliug  such 
a  place.     He  lived  in  AValbrook,  Alan  " 
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"  Did  he  ?"  They  were  iu  Canuoii  Street  now,  and  her 
brother  was  thinking  of  the  coming  lane,  so  the  words  were 
not  uttered  Avith  much  spirit. 

"  Yes.  Are  we  near  liome  now  ?  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been 
driving  about  for  hours.  Ina,  do  not  you  want  to  see  the 
house  ?" 

"  Not  particularly,  still  I  shall  be  glad  to  rest  a  little." 

"  You  look  completely  exhausted,"  said  Alan,  who  now 
noticed  her  particularly  for  the  first  time.  "  I  fear  the  journey 
has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"  The  packing  was,"  interposed  Loriue ;  "  she  did  the  whole 
of  it.  Murray's  and  all." 

"  And  I  have  been  reading  for  the  family,"  added  Euby,  who 
perhaps  felt  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  her  time.  "  I  have 
been  rummaging  old  books,  so  that  we  might  know  all  about 
London  :  I  can  tell  you  such  hosts  of  things  when  we  come  to 
explore  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane 
at  all." 

"I  should  think  not,"  replied  Alan,  somewhat  bitterly; 
"  here  it  is,  at  any  rate." 

"  This  !"  ejaculated  Euby,  and  she  fell  from  her  seventh 
heaven  on  the  instant. 

Alan  opened  the  cab  door,  and  sprang  on  to  the  pavement ; 
then  he  helped  out  lua,  and  went  to  see  about  the  luggage, 
leaving  Murray  to  assist  Euby  and  Lorine. 

"  Do  you  suppose  this  is  the  house  ?"  asked  Miss  Euthven 
of  Ina,  as  she  saw  by  the  gas-light  a  dingy  hall  covered  with  a 
worn  and  dirty  oil-cloth.     "  Oh  !  indeed  we  can't  live  here." 

"  Hush !  Euby ;  don't  let  Alan  hear  you.  Is  this  the 
house  ?"  she  added,  addressing  herself  to  her  guardian ;  "  may 
we  go  in?" 

"  I  am  sure  this  is  not  the  place,  surely  it  cannot  be  !"  and 
his  eldest  sister's  hands  twined  themselves  implormgly  round 
Mr.  Euthven's  arm,  as  he  led  her  up  the  staircase. 

'^  It  is  indeed,  my  poor  little  sister,"  he  answered  in  a  low 
and  very  sorrowful  voice  ;  "  But  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  think  ; 
come  up  to  our  own  part  of  the  house  ;  don't  cry,  dear,  I 
cannot  bear  it." 

But  the  more  he  asked  her  not  to  cry  the  faster  her  tears* 
flowed,  till  by  the  time  they  reached  their  sitting-room  she 
was  weeping  as  much  as  she  knew  how. 

"  Dear  Euby,  do  not !"  Alan  entreated ;  yet  still  Euby  re- 
fused to  be  comforted. 

"  What  a  nice  room !"  exclaimed  Lorine  as  she  came  in, 
followed  by  Miss  Treuham  and  Murray. 
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"  WTiat  a  beautiful  fire,"  eclioed  Murray ;  "  I  declare  Euby 
is  crying.     What  on  earth  is  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  She  Is  tired,"  Ina  suggested ;  but  Miss  Euthven  indignantly 
rejected  this  explanation. 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  not  tired,"  she  sobbed  out  on  her  friend's 
shoulder,  "but  heart-broken !" 

This  was  a  pleasaut  commeucement  for  Alan ;  but  he  did  the 
•wisest  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  left  the  apart- 
ment and  retired  to  his  office  till  Euby's  tears  should  have 
abated. 

Long  before  his  return  Ina  had  persuaded  her  to  dry  her 
tears  and  look  about  her,  and  by  the  time  tea  was  ready  for 
the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  ready  for  it,  Miss  Euthven  had 
"  reconciled  herself  to  her  position,  and  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  everything."  "  For  Alan's  sake,"  added  Miss 
Beauty  impressively,  "  and  because  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  want 
to  do  my  duty,  Ina." 

How  far  the  liglit  paint,  and  the  pretty  paper,  and  the  snug 
chairs  compassed  Euby's  conversion  to  duty,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say ;  certain  it  is  that  she  was  just  one  of  those  tiresome 
women  who  make  the  best  of  everything  till  they  weary  of  it ; 
and  if  she  had  been  shipwrecked  on  some  distant  island,  she 
would  first  have  shrieked  till  she  had  no  voice  left,  and  then 
have  fascinated  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  played  at  being 
queen,  till  she  tired  of  her  lord  and  her  subjects,  when  she 
would  have  compassed  Heaven  and  earth  to  get  oflF  in  the  first 
vessel  the  sail  of  which  she  saw  against  the  horizon. 

She  was  a  girl  a  sensible  man  might  have  been  drawn  into 
marrying,  and  cursed  his  own  folly  afterwards  for  doing  so. 
Beguiled  by  her  apparent  pliability,  a  lover  would  possibly 
have  indulged  in  visions  of  moulding  and  steadying  her  cha- 
racter, and  found  out  after  marriage  that  she  was  capable  of 
*' formation"  as  a  sand  bank;  that  he  might  as  well  think  of 
leading  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  Euby ;  that  whatever  sense,  and 
knowledge,  and  feelings  God  had  given  her  were  so  twisted 
that  they  only  served  to  make  her  more  inconsistent  and  dii- 
ficvdt  to  understand. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  state  Euby's  cha- 
racter, or  rather  want  of  cliaracter,  in  words ;  it  is  easy  enough  to 
tell  what  slic  did,  but  to  say  why  fihe  did  it,  would  be  an  impos- 
eibility.  Her  actions  were  palpable  enough,  but  her  motives, 
supposing  she  had  any,  were  inscrutable.  Miss  Trenham  was 
haunted  by  an  idea  that  she  understood  Euby  thoroughly ;  but 
though  she  Avas  a  woman  judging  a  woman,  I  rather  question 
the  fact.    Mux-ray,  likewise,  laboured  under  a  delusion  that  he 
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could  touch  the  wheel  which  set  his  eldest  sister's  mental 
machinery  in  motion  ;  whilst  Alan  vainly  sought  for  one  rock 
in  the  girl's  sea  of  frivolity  whereon  to  huild  up  a  superstruc- 
ture of  steadiness  and  discretion.  All  in  vain,  the  elfort  of 
moulding  a  rational  woman  out  of  Euhy  Euthven  was  a  lahour 
not  like  that  of  Sisyphus,  but  rather  akin  to  the  work  set  the 
areli-enemy  of  mankind  by  him  who  after  the  fiend  bad  given  him 
wealth,  and  honour,  and  fame  and  rank,  claimed  but  one  gift 
more.  "  Spin  me  a  rope  of  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,"  he  said, 
"  and  my  soul  is  yours." 

So  the  devil  has  been  spinning  ever  since,  but  as  he  spins, 
the  rope  falls  to  pieces,  and  you  may  see  fragments  of  the 
bootless  toil  lying  on  the  shore  like  the  coil  of  a  rotten  cable. 

Evidence  that  the  task  set  has  been  attempted,  but  never 
accomplished — type  of  the  result  which  they  who  try  to  mould 
a  character  like  Euby's  may  expect. 

There  was  only  one  fact  in  connection  with  Miss  Euthven 
which  everybody  who  knew  her  took  for  granted,  viz.,  that 
she  never  would  act  like  anyone  else,  and  accordingly  none 
of  the  party  felt  surprised,  as  you,  my  reader,  might  have 
done,  when  Euby  having  been  ^prevailed  on  to  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  bathe  her  eyes,  and  assume  her  place  at  the  tea- 
table  as  mistress  of  her  brother's  establishment,  commenced 
making  the  best  of  things,  by  praising  every  article  in  the 
room,  and  speaking  ecstatically  of  the  bread,  and  wondering 
where  Alan  got  such  beautiful  milk,  and  declaring  that  the 
London  butter  was  fifty  times  better  than  what  they  had  at 
the  Eectory. 

And  looking  contentedly  with  bright  eyes  at  the  blazing  fire, 
sitting  back  in  one  of  the  new  arm-chairs  with  her  head  leaning 
against  the  crimson  cover,  and  her  white  hands  peeping  from 
under  her  crape  sleeves,  she  was  so  very  beautiful,  that  a 
diiferent  man  from  Alan  might  have  found  it  dif&cult  to  bo 
angry  at  her  inconsistency. 

Whilst  for  him,  was  she  not  a  Euthven  and  his  sister — 
the  female  head  of  his  house,  lovely,  and  graceful  and  ac- 
complished ?     "What  more  could  he  want  ? 

Was  not  the  gem  with  its  flaws  better  than  the  rude  stone, 
intact  though  it  might  be  ?  It  was  better  to  take  the  racer 
with  a  blemish  than  the  cart  horse  without  fault ;  and  yet' 
might  the  gem  not  be  perfect,  and  the  steed  sound  ? 

Might  Ina  not  have  been  Euby,  and  Euby  Ina— why  could 
not  his  father's  daughter  have  resembled  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  steward  ? 

How  did  it  happen  that  in  this  oase  blood  was  no  better 
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tban  water?  that  tbe  cLild  of  the  rough  old  Norihumhrinn 
yeoman  proved  herself  in  every  emergency  of  life  to  be  niailo 
of  stouter,  better,  nobler  stufi*,  than  the  descendant  of  a  proud 
and  haughty  race  ? 

Beauty — Ina  had  enough  and  to  spare.  Grace — Ina's  move- 
ments were  more  in  accordance  with  Alan's  ideas  of  feminine 
perfection  than  tlie  more  rapid  gyrations  of  his  sister,  whu;0 
normal  state  was  one  of  fever.  Mind — Ina's  head  was  not 
like  Euby's,  a  library  of  empty  shelves;  she  had  tact  and 
sense  and  education.  Accomplishments — could  not  Ina  Tjt.ii- 
bam  make  melody  on  all  sorts  of  instruments?  had  not  muMic 
come  to  her  as  a  beauty,  a  gift  direct  from  God?  liad  she 
not  been  wont  in  the  long  lonely  evenings  at  the  Hall  to  play 
on  the  organ  at  the  end  of  the  Armour  Gallery  till  Mr.  Putl<- 
ven  himself  was  won  from  his  laboratory  to  listen,  whilst  Alan, 
standing  by  one  of  the  windows  and  looking  out  over  the 
park  flooded  with  moonlight,  felt  rather  than  heard  the  har- 
mony which  was  to  be  forgotten  in  life  no  more. 

And  in  other  matters  she  was  at  least  on  a  par  with  most 
young  ladies.  Her  French  was  good  enough  for  England,  and 
she  knew  sufficient  German  to  translate  the  few  songs  she 
Buug  in  that  language,  and  she  could  dance  a  little,  and  draw 
a  little,  and  had  read  a  great  deal. 

Not  in  any  sort  of  regular  fashion,  it  is  true,  but  after  a  man- 
ner of  her  own,  digging  all  kinds  of  quaint  attiacf  ivo  volumes 
out  of  the  library  or  lumber-room,  and  dipping  into  such  por- 
tions of  them  as  happened  to  strike  her  fancy  ;  she  was  edu- 
cated as  much  as  many  women — more  perhap?  than  most.  She 
was,  as  I  have  said,  pretty  and  graceful;  but  she  had  a  fault, 
grievous  in  women  before  they  are  turned  forty — she  was  sen- 
sible— she  w^as  more,  she  was  practical.  What  a  wasting  of 
the  gifts  of  God  to  make  a  practical  woman  pretty,  when  she 
would  have  served  just  the  same  purpose  had  she  been  ugly. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  same ;  for  Alan  Euthven 
might  not  have  listened  so  readily  to  her  w^ords,  had  she  not 
been  exactly  in  mind  and  person  the  woman  she  was;  spoiled 
for  a  belle,  but  not  for  a  friend,  she  was  yet  provoking,  for  she 
was  so  eternally  right.  It  would  have  been  a  comfort,  as  Euby 
often  told  her,  to  find  that  always  available  common  sense 
at  fault.  "  I  like  every  sense  but  common  sense,  Ina,"  Miss 
Euthven  was  wont  to  remark ;  "  and  I  hate  it — and  that  is  just 
the  sort  you  have." 

And  for  once  Euby  chanced  to  be  right ;  for  Ina  possessed 
the  one  sense  Miss  Beauty  wanted — which  Miss  Beauty  hated, 
and  which  Alan  had  faith  ia.    It  was  the  sense  the  man's  tii-ed 
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heart  was  wanting  to  talk  to ;  and  accordingly,  when  Kuby  had 
exhausted  her  praise,  and  her  wonder,  and  her  aftection — when 
she  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  unmistakeable  weariness, 
and  objected,  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  economy,  to  more  coals  being 
put  on  the  fire,  Mr.  Euthven  suggested,  first,  that  the  travellers 
should  retire  to  rest,  second,  that  he  should  go  with  Murray  to 
the  lodgings  that  he  had  taken  for  him  till  the  housekeeper 
vacated  her  present  rooms,  and,  third,  that  Ina  should  inspect 
his  office. 

"Oh!  delightful!"  cried  Ruby,  wide  awake  in  a  moment  at 
the  prospect  of  any  change.  "  I  propose  that  we  all  go  in  a 
body  to  see  Alan's  mine.  I  second  the  motion,  and  I  carry  the 
caudle." 

"  You  are  too  tired  to  go  down  stairs  again  to-night,  dear : 
you  will  be  as  white  in  the  morning  as  a  ghost,"  said  her  elder 
brother,  whilst  Murray,  with  less  ceremony,  took  the  light  from 
Euby's  hand,  and  observing  that  she  ought  to  have  been  ia 
bed  hours  before,  marshalled  her  to  her  room. 

"And  why  am  I  always  to  be  tired,"  she  demanded  piteously, 
"  and  Ina  not  ?  Why  is  she  to  go  and  see  things  that  are  not 
shown  to  me  ?     Alan,  it  is  not  kind  of  you." 

"  My  dear  Euby,  you  shall  see  the  whole  of  London  if  you 
like  to-morrow,  but  now  you  ought  to  be  in  bed.  I  cannot 
have  you  knocked  up  the  first  day  you  come.  Good  night, 
Lorly— good  night,  Euby ;"  and  Alan  stooped  and  kissed  the 
forehead  of  each  sister,  making,  perhaps,  his  farewell  of  the 
eldest  a  trifle  the  longest  and  tenderest. 

"  My  dear,  dear  brother,"  she  said,  flinging  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  "  I  am  so  thankful  to  be  near  you  again.  I  feel  safe 
now  I  have  you  beside  me.  Tou  will  let  me  help  you,  won't 
you  ?     I  mean  to  be  of  such  use." 

There  came  a  film  over  Alan's  eyes,  as  he  strained  the  slight 
figure  to  his  heart— a  film  caused,  it  might  be,  by  the  shadow 
of  the  darkness  to  come. 

"  I  will  try  to  make  you  happy,  and  to  keep  you  safe,  Euby," 
he  whispered  thickly.     "  God  bless  you !     Good  night !" 

"  Good  night !"  Euby  answered,  and  she  retired  into  her 
room  with  an  air  of  unwonted  gravity.  Half  undressed,^  she 
seated  herself  beside  the  toilet  table,  and  read  a  few  of  the 
Psalms,  having  concluded  which  unwonted  religious  exercise, 
she  turned  to  Lorine,  who,  little  accustomed  to  disrobe  without 
the  assistance  of  some  sort  of  maid,  was  struggling  desperately 
with  a  refractory  knot  in  her  stay-lace ;  and  observed  that  she 
was  "so  sorry  she  had  not  asked  Mr.  Eevel  to  lend  tliem 
flair's  sermons,  for  they  would  have  helped  her  to  do  her 
duty." 
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"I  wisli,"  answered  Lorine,  "that  though  you  have  not 
Blair's  sermons  you  would  help  me  with  tliis  lace." 

"  Oh !  cut  it  at  the  top,"  was  Euby's  practical  advice,  as  she 
shifted  her  position  a  little,  so  that  during  the  process  of  hair 
brushing  she  could  command  a  view  of  her  face. 

"  I  wonder  what  Ina  is  about,  she  never  said  good  night,  and 
I  wanted  her  to  tell  me  where  she  put  all  my  things.  Just 
unlock  that  box,  Lorly,  and  see  what  is  in  it,  like  a  good  girl. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  of  meeting  somebody  on  the  stairs,  I  would 
go  and  look  for  Ina.     I  cannot  think  what  she  is  doing." 

Ina  was  doing  nothing :  she  Avas  standing  alone  in  Alan's 
office,  waiting  for  his  return.  He  had  asked  her  to  do  so  ;  and 
having  concluded  ber  survey  of  the  new  office,  she  stood  with 
her  hands  clasped  together  on  the  chimney-piece,  and  ber  bead 
resting  on  tbem,  listening  for  his  coming. 

It  is  a  bard  thing  to  describe  a  woman's  appearance ;  and 
yet,  as  Ina  Trenham  plays  as  important  a  part  in  this  story  as 
you,  Sir,  Madam,  or  Mademoiselle,  who  read  it  must  play  in 
your  own  life,  I  should  like  to  make  you  feel  that  you  know 
my  chief  heroine  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  identify  ber  person 
with  ber  words  in  tbe  course  of  the  following  pages. 

It  is  a  difficult  task,  and  I  have  no  talent  for  drawing  por- 
traits. Let  me,  however,  try  to  sketcb  ber  as  she  stands. 
Hair,  dark  brown — darker  than  either  Euby's  or  Lorine's, 
thick,  rich,  and  glossy,  braided  in  front,  and  taken  smoothly 
above  ber  ear  to  the  back,  where  it  was  gathered  together  and 
wreathed  in  luxuriant  coils  round  and  round  a  plain  tortoise- 
sbell  comb ;  her  neck  was  long,  slender,  and  white ;  and  even 
in  profile  you  could  see  that  ber  forehead  was  full  and  square, 
rather  than  high;  her  nose  short,  straight,  and  determined; 
and  her  mouth — we  must  get  ber  to  look  round  to  see  that 
fairly — small  and  dehcate,  the  most  feminine  and  gentle  feature 
in  ber  face,  except  perhaps  her  eyes,  which  were  grey,  a  green, 
brown  grey,  with  great  black  pupils,  that  dilating  every  now 
and  then  till  the  whole  eye  grew  soft  and  dark,  told  of  some- 
thing lying  hidden  ftir  away  down  in  Ina's  nature,  that  bad 
never  been  touched  by  human  finger  yet. 

Her  chin,  though  well  cut,  was  almost  too  full  for  the  upper 
part  of  her  face ;  and  in  no  one  feature  could  any  trace  have 
been  found  of  ber  northern  origin. 

She  had  no  wilderness  of  forehead  and  prominence  of  cheek- 
bone, attesting  that  she  came  of  border  yeomen ;  no,  it  was  a 
smooth,  peculiar,  and  yet  unnational  face,  which  seemed  like 
herself  scarcely  to  belong  to  any  country  or  any  clime,  a  calm, 
eool,  unimpassioncd  countenance,  with  something  in  it  which 
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said  that  the  possessor  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  duty  by 
rote. 

^  And  there  was  a  distention  of  the  nostrils  every  now  and 
then,  suggestive  of  an  idea  that  perhaps  she  had  occasionally 
called  in  duty  to  subdue  a  temper  that  never  now  found  vent 
in  words ;  the  very  existence  of  which  could  only  be  guessed  at 
by  that  slight  nervous  quiver. 

She_  had  no  colour,  she  was  usually  as  pale  as  a  white  rose, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  same  sort  of  healthy  whiteness  as 
that  of  the  flower ;  for  Ina  Trenham  was  strong  and  healthy ; 
none  of  the  party  had  brought  any  delicacy  of  constitution  with 
them  to  London,  unless  indeed  Murray,  who  had  always  been  the 
weakling  of  the  family,  the  youngest  and  perhaps  the'  best  of  all. 

I  lear  I  have  not,  spite  of  my  efforts,  managed  to  give  you 
even  the  faintest  idea  of  Ina— Alan  Euthven's  friend.  Her'3 
was  not  an  easy  face  to  know  till  you  had  been  long  with  it, 
and  it  is  consequently  a  hard  face  to  dissect.  In  iigure  she 
was  about  the  middle  height,  round  and  well  proportioned,  not 
remarkable  in  any  way  except  for  one  thing — the  only  marked 
thing  to  be  described  about  her,  an  appearance  of  intense  indo- 
lence. 

Any  stranger  introduced  to  her  for  the  first  time  would  have 
thought  her  one  of  the  most  gracefully  indolent  women  his 
eyes  ever  rested  on ;  she  had  a  general  effect,  of  weariness  and 
languor,  of  gliding  rather  than  walking,  of  reclining  rather  than 
sitting,  of  using  her  limbs  because  she  must,  and  not  because 
their  exercise  was  any  pleasure  to  her ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  bones,  any  hardness  of  activity  in  her  body ;  when 
she  sat  down,  she  gave  you  an  idea  of  perfect  repose ;  when  she 
rose  up,  you  fancied  that  nothing  under  heaven  could  ever 
induce  her  to  move  quickly. 

Face  and  figure  answered  to  each  other  in  this  respect ;  there 
was  a  placidity  about  both  her  expression  and  her  movements 
which  was  one  of  her  greatest  virtues  in  Alan's  eyes ;  she  never 
banged  a  door,  she  never  rushed  across  the  room,  she  never 
swept  down  tables  and  caught  her  dress  on  the  fire-irons,  as 
was  the  manner  of  Euby.  If  she  had  anything  to  do,  she  did 
not  send  round  the  town-crier,  and  gather  all  the  inhabitants  to 
see  her  half  finish  it ;  she  was  as  quiet  &i  a  mouse,  as  quiet  when 
a  woman  as  she  had  been  when  a  mere  child  she  sat  on  the  deck 
of  that  homeward-bound  vessel  which  was  beanng  her  to  be  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  looked  with  her  great  sorrowful 
eyes  over  the  waste  of  waters  that  bounded  the  horizon  to  right 
and  left,  straight  forward,  and  far  behind,  whichever  way  she 
tm-ned. 

Orphaned  and  homeless  she  was  coming  to  England,  and  the 
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strange  look  her  eyes  acquired  during  those  long  childish  watchei 
on  deck,  stayed  with  her  all  her  life.  Whenever  she  was  think- 
ing intently,  whenever  she  was  quiet  and  alone,  or  silent  in 
company,  that  sort  of  looking-out-over-the-ocean  expression 
came  into  her  eyes  again,  not  an  eager  expression  as  of  one  who 
expected  and  hoped  soon  to  see  land,  but  rather  as  of  one  who 
looked  far  over  the  sea  and  thought. 

I  can  fancy  some  who  read  these  pages  turning  awav  im- 
patiently from  the  figure  standing  with  bowed  head  beside"j\lan 
Ruthven's  hearth,  and  exclaiming  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  love,  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  mould  a  heroine 
out  of.  Perhaps  not,  but  lua  Trenham  comes  to  me  as 
God  made  her,  and  she  takes  her  appointed  place  in  tliis 
story,  not  because  I  put  her  there,  but  because  she  inevitably 
occupies  the  position  allotted  to  her  by  circumstances.  For  the 
rest,  I  know  she  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  men  ftill  in  love 
with  at  first  sight,  and  go  deranged  about,  and  run  oft'  witii 
and  marry  ;  but  she  is  tlte  sort  men  repent  not  having  mar- 
ried for  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  Ina  was  the  kind  of  woman  to 
wish  for  as  a  nurse ;  struggling  in  the  depths  of  poverty,  she 
was  one  whose  help  would  have  been  longed  for  with  sickening 
despair  ;  rich  and  prosperous  she  might  have  been  thought  of 
by  those  who  had  learned  her  value  too  late,  as  the  crowning 
prize  and  blessing  of  all. 

She  was  not  the  woman  for  youth  to  idolize,  but  rather  for 
middle  age  to  remember ;  she  was  one  to  have  many  friends 
and  few  lovers,  to  be  flattered  and  courted  by  none — but  to  be 
taken,  if  it  so  pleased  God,  in  full  trust  by  some  honest  heart, 
and  cherished  tliere  till  death,  as  the  best  gift  of  heaven — a  true 
and  faithful  wife.  Though  older-looking  than  Euby,  she  was 
in  reality  that  young  lady's  junior,  being  only  two  months  past 
twenty,  nearly  a  year  younger  than  Miss  Iluthveu,  and  nine 
years  younger  than  Alan. 

It  was  a  strange  sort  of  position  in  which  she  stood  to  her 
guardian,  in  one  way  nearer  to  him  than  his  sisters,  in  another  a 
hundred  miles  distant.  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  kind 
of  relationship  that  existed  between  them,  and  yet  that  seemed  as 
natural  to  them  as  the  air  they  breathed.  She  was  low  born, 
and  he  high ;  he  of  one  sex,  she  of  another ;  he  of  a  class  who 
despise  labour,  she  of  a  grade  who  uphold  its  dignity.  Tiiey 
were  nothing  to  each  other  in  blood  ;  she  did  not  love  Alan 
Euthven,  and  he  did  not  love  ]na  Trenham  ;  but  still  they  stood 
together  as  two  men  might  have  done ;  and  as  I  have  said 
before,  strange  as  the  relationship  might  seem  to  others,  it  caniQ 
natural  to  them, 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Me.  rtjthveji's  waed. 

At  last  Alan  came  back  ;  when  anotlier  w  oman  would  have 
been  wearied  of  waiting,  Ina  raised  ber  bead  and  saw  bim 
entering  the  apartment. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  going  to  stay  away  altogether," 
be  said,  taking — a  rare  thing  for  bim — Ina's  band  in  liis,  and 
pressing  it  as  if  be  wished  to  give  her  a  second  welcome  ;  "  but 
I  waited  to  see  Murray  comfortably  settled ;  it  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  be  patient  for  so  long." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her  and  she  sat  down,  be  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug  with  bis  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  looking 
at  ber  and  at  the  room. 

"  Well,  Ina,"  be  said",  after  a  pause,  during  which  be  had 
perhaps  expected  some  remaxk,  "  this  is  a  change." 

"It  is,"  she  said,  and  ber  eyes  followed  the  route  his  had 
travelled  round  the  office,  "  greater  than  I  expected." 

"But  I  warned  you,  Ina:  you  may  have  wilfully  blinded 
yourself,  but  I  tried"  to  open  your  eyes  ;  I  fancy  you  must  find 
the  reality  frightful ;  it  is  no't  too  late  yet,  there  is  no  earthly- 
reason  why  you  should  continue  to  reside  with  us." 

She  looked  up  in  bis  face  and  smiled,  such  a  grave,  quaint, 
amused  smile,  but  made  no  reply  in  words. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  Alan  bad  placed  for  ber,  with  ber  arms 
resting  on  the  sides,  and  the  heavy  folds  of  the  black  dress 
lying  on  the  floor,  she  continued  to  look  at  bim  with  the  same 
expression  on  lier  face,  till  be  spoke  again — saying, 

"  Then,  lua,  are  you  in  very  truth  determined  to  stay  with 
us,  spite  of  everything  I  have  said  to  induce  you  to  adopt  a 
different  course  r"' 

"  I  am,"  she  answered,  "  at  least  till  you  say,  and  till  I  see 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  all  to  part,  that  it  would  be 
pleasauter  for  you  if  I  went." 

"  But  for  yourself — do  you  not  think  you  will  weary  of  this 
place,  and  of  this  life  ?  do  you  not  feel  that  it  would  be  happier 
for  you  to  leave  us  r" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alan,  for  a  moment  while  I  make  a  long 
speech,"  she  replied.  "  Suppose  you  were  out  on  some  great 
wide  ocean  with  those  you  bad  lived  with  from  childhood,  and 
suppose  not  a  ship  but  your  own  was  in  sight,  and  that  you 
were  far  from  land,  and  that  some  little  unpleasantness  arose  ; 
provisions  grew  short,  or  the  furniture  in  the  cabin  was  old  and 
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worn — what  sliould  you  think  if  the  captain  advised  you  to 
leave  the  vessel  and  plunge  into  the  waves  around?  you  would 
think  one  of  two  things — either  that  he  was  weary  of  your 
company,  or  that  he  was  mad.  Now  the  cases  are  analogous  ; 
the  world  is  that  ocean  to  me,  a  sea  I  dread  beyond  privation, 
poverty,  or  anything  else  on  earth — and  3'et  you  are  always 
urging  me  to  fling  myself  out  of  your  vessel  into  it.  Still  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  tired  of  seeing  me,  spite  of  all." 

"Then,  to  quote  your  own  alternative,  you  think  me  mad," 
said  ]Mr.  Euthven. 

"  I  always  have— slightly  deranged — on  one  point,"  Ina 
answered  quietl}'. 

"  And  yet  see  me  now,"  he  pleaded,  pointing  round  the 
mean  room,  and  at  the  papers  and  drawings  lying  on  the  table. 
*'  This  does  not  look  much  like  pride." 

Once  again  she  glanced  up  in  his  face  with  that  calm,  amused 
smile,  and  answered : 

"  Ah !  Alan,  there  is  a  necessity  which  knows  no  law,  and  a 
pride  that  apes  humility." 

"  You  are  a  very  Job's  comforter,"  Mr.  Buthven  responded 
with  a  somewhat  heightened  colour. 

*'  Perhaps  so,  but  I  am  also,  I  flatter  myself,  one  of  his 
friends.  If  it  were  likely  to  do  you  any  good,  1  should  not  even 
object  to  follow  their  very  singular  mode  of  expressing  sym- 
pathy. I  would  sit  down  beside  you  for  seven  days  and  speak 
never  a  word." 

"  I  do  believe  you  would,"  he  answered,  "  that,  or  anything 
else  which  could  serve  me  or  mine ;  but  to  return  to  the  place 
whence  we  started.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  loolc  on  your 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  third  party.  "What  would 
any  disinterested  person  advise  you  to  do  ?" 

"  Leave  you,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  care  what  any 
disinterested  person  says.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  knows  what  I  require  one  half  so  well  as  I  do 
myself.  But  if  you  want  to  carry  the  matter  before  a  third 
person,  do  go.  If  your  mother  were  alive,  what  course  would 
she  tell  me  to  pursue  ?" 

"  Your  own,  Ina,"  he  replied  after  a  minute's  pause. 

"And  you  will  rest  satisfied  with  that  decision." 

*'  If  it  must  be  so — ^yes." 

"  Alan,  out  of  your  own  heart,  for  your  personal  comfort, 
do  you  wish  me  to  leave  your  sisters  ?" 

"  You  put  home  questions,''  he  said. 

"  And  I  want  direct  answers,"  she  replied. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  answer  in  all  faith  and  honour,  though 
imwiilingly,  and  merely  because  you  force  me  to  express  a 
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decided  opinion,  that  for  myself  and  for  my  sisters  I  would 
rather  you  went — ^wliat  then  ?" 

"  Why  then,  Alan,  I  should  go  immediately,  not  indeed  of 
my  own  free  will,  but  because  you  wished  it,  thankin  gyou  and 
yours  for  the  home  and  the  kindness  given  so  ungrudgingly  for 
so  long." 

"  And  the  money,  Ina." 

"  You  are  to  pay  it  back,  are  you  not  ?"  she  asked  with  the 
smile  again  on  her  lips. 

"  And  you  would  not  really  like  to  go  even  if  we  were  tired 
of  you?" 

"  I  should  not  like  it,  but  I  should  go  ;"  and  as  she  spoke  the 
last  word,  Miss  Trenham  pressed  her  foot  hard  on  the  carpet. 

"  Then,  Ina,  such  being  the  case,  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
influencing  your  decision,  that  I  hope  you  will  never  leave  my 
sisters  whilst  I  have  a  roof  to  shelter  them." 

"  One  thing  more,"  she  said  as  he  stopped,  "  but  one  thing 
more.  Whenever  I  vpish  to  go,  whenever  I  feel  it  is  well  for 
me  to  go,  I  will  tell  you  so  frankly  ;  and  in  your  turn,  Alan, 
will  you  be  equally  candid  with  me?  If  ever  the  day  shoidd 
come  when  you  Avisli  to  say  :  '  Ina,  we  want  you  no  longer' — 
let  nothing  hinder  your  speaking  the  words.  From  to-night, 
remember,  Ave  are  under  compact  never  to  mention  this  subject 
again  till  a  necessity  arises  for  doing  so,  and  then  we  are  to 
declare  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in  us  without  fear  or  favour." 

"  On  the  honour  of  a  Euthven,"  he  answered  with  a  laugh. 

"  On  the  word  of  a  Trenham,"  echoed  Ina,  "  which  is  as  good 
as  your  honour  any  day,  I  suppose.  And  now,  my  Lord  of 
lluthven,  may  I  inquire  why  you  desired  my  presence  here  to- 
night ?" 

"  I  thought  it  vsrell  for  us  to  understand  one  another,"  he 
said. 

"  Alan  lluthven,  you  understood  me  just  as  well  when  I  was 
in  Cumberland  as  you  understand  me  now  ;  and  I  Avant  to  know 
what  you  wanted  with  me." 

"  Well,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,"  he  confessed.  *'  I  wanted  to 
Bpeak  to  you  about  our  menage,  and  Hiiby,  and  — — .  By  the 
bye,  Ina,  who  was  that  person  I  found  attending  to  Euby's 
luggage  ?" 

"  A  gentleman  who  travelled  with  us  from  Preston." 

"  But  who  was  he  ?" 

"  Now,  Alan,  is  it  a  practice  of  mine  when  I  meet  an  indivi- 
dual in  a  railway  carriage  to  ask  his  name  and  station,  where 
he  was  born,  where  he  was  bred,  and  how  he  earns  his  living  ?' 

"  But  you  seemed  on  such  friendly  terms  with  him  ?" 
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"  Did  I  ?  appearances  were  never  more  deceitful  then ;  I  am 
not  much,  I  think,  in  the  habit  of  falling  in  love  with  people  at 
first  sight,  but  as  a  rule,  I  do  not  absolutely  dislike  my  fellow- 
creatures.  In  this  case,  however,  I  took  a  positive  antipathy 
to  the  man — there  seemed  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  us." 
"  Ina  ?" 

"  Yoii  are  astonished,  Mr.  Euthven ;  you  feel  surprised  to 
hear  me  speak  so  strongly  about  a  total  stranger ;  and  I  feel 
surprised  myself,  but  I  really  disliked  him." 

"  And  yet  he  seemed  a  passable  sort  of  person  enough." 
"  Oh  !  yes,  something  more  than  passable  ;  well  dressed,  well 
mannered,  good  looking,  and  yet,  and  yet — " 

"  Why  do  you  not  finish  your  sentence,  Ina  ?"  he  asked  &a 
Bhe  paused. 

"  Because  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word  ;  I  wanted  to  tell  you  at 
once  if  I  could  why  I  disliked  this  person,  but  I  cannot ;  per- 
haps you  will  know,  however,  when  I  say  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
and  had  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  another  man,  I  should 
choose  any  one  in  preference  to  our  fellow  passenger ;  if  I 
wished  in  any  trouble  of  my  own  to  confide  in  a  stranger,  I 
should  not  select  him,  because  I  should  feel  sure  of  being  mis- 
understood. I  am  obliged  to  express  myself  badly,  for  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly  why  I  feel  as  I  do  towards  this  man.  I 
should  not  like  to  marry  him  myself,  and  I  should  not  like  Euby 
to  marry  him." 

Turning  her  eyes  towards  Alan  when  she  said  this,  she  saw  an 
angry,  impatient  expression  come  over  his  face,  as  he  rem  arkerl  that, 
"  Women  always  brought  every  man  they  met,  up  to  a  mental 
altar,  and  tried  his  qualities  in  the  matrimonial  fire." 
"  It  is  the  only  infallible  test  we  know,"  she  answered. 
"  True,  Ina— I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  why  did  you  bring  in 
Euby's  name — was  not  she  one  too  many  in  your  illustration  ?" 
"  I  was,  but  not  Euby  ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  smitten 
on  first  acquaintance,  and  I  do  think  this  stranger  admired  her 
exceedingly.     Suppose,  Alan,  that  hereafter  tliey  met,  what 
should  you  do  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  will  not  meet ;  and  in  the  second, 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  AVhen  they  parted  at 
Euston  Square  all  cause  for  anxiety  was  over ;  for  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  pick  out  any  special  blade  of  grass  on  tlie  fells, 
as  to  find  a  stranger  in  London." 

"  But  this  person  is  a  City  man — at  least  he  has  ofEces  or 
warehouses  in  the  City." 
"  Well,  Ina  ?" 
"  He  knows  your  name  and  address," 
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«  That  13  a  pity." 

"  Yes,  the  trunks  were  directed  in  fall." 

"So  much  the  worse,"  said  Alan;  then  added,  "  I  am  rery 
Borry  I  brought  Euby  to  town,  she  will  feel  our  changed  posi- 
tion more  keenly  here  than  ahs  would  have  done  in  Cumber- 
land ;  she  will  want  amusement  and  excitement ;  and  by  the 
way,  Tna,  who  is  to  act  as  housekeeper  here  ?" 

"  Euby,  of  course,"  replied  Miss  Trenham. 

"And  pray  why  of  course,  when  she  knows  about  as  much 
of  liousekeeping  a.s  I,  do,  or  perhaps  rather  less  ?" 

'•  She  can  learn,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  is  what  any  one  of  us 
would  have  to  do;  why  not  she?" 

"  Why  she  '" 

"  Because  she  is  your  sister,  and  your  eldest  sister,  and  must 
take  the  management  of  your  house;  if  that  was  what  you 
wanted  to  ask  me,  Alan,  I  most  distinctly  decline  the  situation 
you  propose.  Euby  must  be  mistress,  and  if  I  cau  help  her^ 
well  and  good — if  not,  I  shall  sit  down  idle." 

"  But  consider,  Ina." 

"  I  have  considered,  Alan.  Do  you  imagine  I  did  not  think 
about  all  these  things  before  we  came  to  London  ?  I  never 
fancied  we  were  going  to  live  without  food,  and  I  certainly  did 
wonder  who  would  provide  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
Ruby  was  the  only  person  who  ought  to  be  mistress,  and  she 
has  been  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  becoming  so." 

"  Will  you  help  her,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  as  ignorant  as  she ;  but  if  you  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  household  matters,  I  daresay  they  will  go  on  very  nicely. 
And  now,  Alan,  I  am  tired  ;  suppose  we  consider  everything 
settled,  and  say  good-night." 

*'  Do  not  go  for  a  few  minutes,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  rest  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  have  no  leisure  for  talking ; 
you  do  not  ask  me  how  I  have  succeeded." 

"  You  told  me  in  your  letter  you  had  failed  so  far,  and  I  did 
not  like  to  ask  further.     What  have  you  done?" 

"  I  may  say  I  have  done  nothing  as  yet ;  excepting  that  I 
have  got  an  office  and  a  house,  and  that  I  know  my  way  about 
London  pretty  well,  I  am  much  where  I  was  when  I  started 
from  Cumberland," 

"  Only  minus  the  hope,"  she  suggested. 

"  How  did  you  know  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"I  saw  it  in  your  face  she  replied.  "  The  minute  I  caught 
sight  of  you  at  Eubtoa  Square,  I  knew  it  was  gone." 

"  But  I  have  got  something  in  its  place,"  he  said.  "  Did  you 
Bee  that,  Ina  ?" 
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Slio  slioolc  liei"  head. 

"  I  have  iilled  the  blank  left  by  hope  with  resolution.  T  loat 
heart^there  is  not  another  human  being  I  would  confess  this 
to  but  yourself — I  lost  lieavt  at  the  first  sight  of  London.  1 
believe  I  had  little  to  begin  with ;  and  by  the  time  I  reached 
the  city  hope  was  gone.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Ina — I  ])ray 
God  you  may  never  feel  tlie  misery  I  felt  walking  along  these 
strange  streets  the  night  I  came  here.  Whether  I  starved  or 
fed,  lived  or  died,  succeeded  or  failed,  was  nothing  to  anybody. 
I  never  knew  what  solitude  was  until  I  turned  into  Cheapside. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  Eiyot,  I  should  not,  I  verily  believe,  have 
had  an  idea  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"  Who  is  Elyot  ?" 

*'  Did  I  nol;  write  to  you  about  him  ?  lie  is  my  next  neigh- 
bour, he  has  offices  on  this  floor ;  he  showed  me  the  way  to  a 
boarding-house,  and  told  me  about  this  office,  and  was  reference 
for  me  to  the  landlord ;  heis  just  the  kind  of  person  you  would 
like,  Ina." 

"A  gentleman — " 

"  No,  perhaps  not  exactly.  Scarcely,  I  should  think,  a  gentle- 
man by  birth,  but  still  gentlemanly.  Evidently  not  a  man  of 
family." 

"  I  should  like  bim  all  the  better  for  that,"  observed  Miss 
Trenham. 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  implied  compliment  to  my- 
self," said  Mr.  Euthven. 

"Tou  know  what  I  mean,  Alan,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  to  explain  further.  Tell  ijie  more  about  your  new 
acquaintance." 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  about  him,  except  that  he  has 
helped  me  in  every  possible  way.  He  is  an  analyst,  or  some- 
thing of  thafc  sort;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  studied  engineer- 
ing practically,  and  he  can  always  show  mo  the  nearest  road 
througli  a  difficulty.  I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  time,  but  ifc  is 
hard  Avork." 

"  Tou  have  not  sold  any  of  your  inventions  ?" 

"  Ah !  Inn,  while  the  grass  grows  in  London  the  steed  starves. 
I  must  not  depend  on  my  inventions,  but  take  them  merely  as 
an  adjunct  to  some  established  business." 

"  But  you  know  nothing  of  business." 

"I  did  not;  but  I  do  now,  and  I  shall  know  more.  I  find 
that  it  is  impossible  to  begin  the  ladder  at  the  top,  and  so  I 
mean  to  commence  at  the  lirst  step  and  work  my  way  resolutely 
up.     You  saw  my  sign  hung  out  as  you  came  in,  did  you  not  ?" 

"  Civil  Engineer !     Oh,  yes,  and  was  greatly  amused,     i'ray 
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wliat  do  you  say  to  your  clients,  wlien  they  come  to  consult 
you?" 

"  "When  they  do  come  to  consult  me,  Ina,  I  daresay  I  shall 
find  something  to  say  to  them.  Meantime  you  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  me,  my  sicin  is  not  of  the  thickest." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  answered  simply.  She  did  not  mean  then 
for  the  thinness  of  his  skin,  but  rather  for  the  words  she  had 
spoken.  "  I  am  sorry,"  and  Ina  looked  as  she  spoke  at  a  lamp 
which  shone  into  every  corner  of  the  small  room,  through  a 
mist  of  womanish  tears. 

By  the  light  of  tlie  lamp — through  the  mist  of  her  tears  she 
saw  a  picture.     AVas  Alan  looking  at  ifc  too  ? 

Woods  and  lawns,  with  a  stately  mansion  rising  in  the  midst 
— a  background  of  mountains,  and  a  horseman  riding  under  the 
shadow  of  arching  elms  slowly  down  to  the  open  gates. 

"Was  that  Alan  Euthven,  and  could  this  be  he  too  ?  "Was  that 
his  home  once,  and  could  this  narrow  room  in  w^hich  she  sate 
be  his  abode  now?  Woman-like,  the  world  in  whicli  such 
changes  could  be,  seemed  all  at  once  to  grow  very  little  to  her. 
The  lord  in  his  castle  and  the  beggar  by  the  wayside  came  and 
stood  before  Ina's  mind  then  equal,  as  she  had  often  said  they 
were  in  words. 

They  stood  there  equal,  however,  not  aB  wc  all  are  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  equal  as  poverty  makes  us  in  the  eye  of  man. 

It  was  her  first  look  out  over  the  world  and  the  people  in  it, 
from  the  hills  that  lie  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  she  did 
not  like  the  prospeck. 

There  is  not  a  woman  breathing  who  does — and  besides, 
though  she  might  have  laughed  at  the  Ruthvens'  list  of  ances- 
tors, and  genealogical  tree,  and  hereditary  features,  and  tradi- 
tional peculiarities,  still  all  unconsciously,  perhaps,  these  things 
had  been  tlie  gods  of  her  idolatry  to  her. 

There  is  no  secret  worshipper  of  rank  like  a  low-born,  yet 
noble-minded  woman.  She  feels  it  is  the  one  thing  she  v/ants, 
and  she  Imeels  down  secretly  before  the  shrine  she  mocks  at 
openly. 

Thus  it  had  been — thus  it  was  with  Ina  Trenham.  From 
childhood  the  E-uthvens  had  been  the  Baal  of  her  temporal 
religion.  She  had  believed  in  them — their  pride,  their  stabi- 
lity, their  rank,  their  family,  their  estates,  as  she  believed  in 
nothing  else  except  her  Bible.  As  the  towering  cliff  against 
which  the  wintry  waves  dashed  ceaselessly — even  so  were  the 
Euthvens ;  stern,  stately,  proud,  and  luimoved  from  father  to 
Bon  for  generations.  The  waves  came  and  went ;  but  the 
Euthvens  stood  firm,  till,  like  the  cliff,  undermined  by  the 
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fretting  pea.tliey  came  crushing  down  into  the  turbulent  ocean 
of  every-day  life. 

This  was  the  end  of  it  all :  London — and  trade  and  compa- 
rative property,  wnth  Ina  sittinc:  in  that  back  office  and  trying 
to  realise  that  it  was  really  to  Alan  Ruthven  she  was  talking. 
Could  they  two  be  themselves  now,  or  were  their  former  selves 
an  illusion  altogether  ?  AVhich  was  the  dream,  the  old  home 
or  the  new  ?  Which  state  was  imaginary  ?  The  former  exal- 
tation or  the  present  reverse  ?  AVas  not  she  looking  in  her 
sleep  at  an  apartment  which  she  had  never  seen  ?  and  should 
she  not  waken  in  the  morning  and  find  herself  back  at  Tarn 
Hall  ? 

Might  the  whole  thing— Mr.  Euthven's  folly  and  beggary, 
Lis  death,  their  removal,  Alan's  journey,  their  present  conversa- 
tion— not  be  a  dream  i'rom  which  she  should  start,  thanking 
God  it  was  not  true,  and  that  Alan  was  still  heir  to  the  estates 
of  his  fathers. 

Never  more,  Ina— never,  never  more  ;  the  life  which  you 
hold  still  unread  in  your  hands  has  no  page  in  it  like  that. 

Strange  things  may  happen  to  him— stranger  in  their  agony 
than  such  an  event  might  seem  in  its  bliss  ;  but  back  there — 
back  to  the  old  home,  and  the  old  station,  and  the  old  pursuits, 
any  more  than  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  Alan  Euthven  may 
never  retui'n. 

Through  the  mist  she  saw  these  things,  dimly  at  first,  but 
afterwards  more  distinctly;  and  she  looked  and  looked  through 
her  tears  at  the  light,  trying  to  realize  their  position  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  till  Alan,  wearying  of  her  silence,  asked  her  why 
she  did  not  speak. 

"  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  answered  simply,  "at 
least  nothing  which  I  ought  to  say.  1  was  thinking  about  you 
and  your  prospects,  and  how  hard  a  struggle  lies  before  you  ; 
and  i  felt  that  if  I  tried  to  speak  I  should  cry.  There,  you 
would  force  me  to  open  my  lips — " 
"  Ina,  dear  Ina — " 

She  was  sobbing  passionately,  convulsively,  and  Alan,  lean- 
ing towards  her,  intreated  her  to  be  calm. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Can  you  not  speak,  Ina,  and  say 
what  it  is  ?" 

"  It  is  this,"  she  said  at  last,  looking  up  at  him,  and  speaking 
rapidly  whilst  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  "  It  is  this 
—that  I  am  little  better  than  a  child.  God  knows,  Alan  Euth- 
Ten,  you  have  enough  to  bear  first  from  one  woman  and  then 
from  another.  As  if  Euby  were  not  enough,  I  must  be  a  baby 
as  well.     Tou  bro\ight  me  down  here  to  tell  mo  your  plans  and 
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projccfs,  and  I  cannot  listen  to  them  without  first  langhino-  at 
your  ideas,  and  then  cryiDg  at  my  own.  I  am  tired,  and  have 
a  head-aclie.  Let  me  go  to  bed,  Alan.  Though  I  am  fooli.sh 
now,  I  shall  have  sense  to-morrow.  It  is  a  long  journey  li'oui 
the  North  here." 

"  So  loDg  that  we  cannot  go  back  again,  Ina,"  he  answered 
gravely.  '"We  must  make  the  best  of  our  present  home,  for 
there  is  no  use  in  making  the  worst ;  I  have  been  wrong  to 
keep  you  sitting  up.  Shall  we  say  good  night,  and  leave  every- 
thing else  till  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  Alan,  I  shall  see  you,  and  London,  and  your  affairs 
with  different  eyes  when  I  have  had  a  few  hours'  sleep.  Did  I 
bring  a  candle  down  with  me  ?    Oh  !  yes.    Have  you  got  one  ?'* 

"  No ;  but  1  am  not  going  up-stairs  just  at  present." 

"Eeadiug  at  night.     That  is  bad." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  it  is  the  only  quiet  time  I  have." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  bidding  him  good  night,  she  took 
up  her  candle  and  walked  to  the  door.  Pausing  there,  Imw- 
ever,  she  turned  and  looked  gravely  back  at  Alan,  -who  still 
leant  against  the  chimney-piece. 

He  was  changed  grievously — he  bad  grown  pale,  and  thin, 
and  careworn.  Under  all  changes  and  circumstances  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  a  handsome,  distinguished  looking  man; 
but  he  had  a  haggard,  anxious  expression  on  his  face,  his  dress 
was  careless,  his  linen  was  not  well  got  up,  and  appeared  to 
stand  in  need  of  feminine  supervision. 

"Well,  my  ward,"  he  said,  when  she  had  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  "  what  is  the  result  of  that 
survey  ?" 

''  You  must  be  the  ward,  and  I  the  guardian,"  she  said,  and 
the  pair  smiled  in  concert. 

"  So  be  it,"  answered  Mr.  Buthven.  ''When  does  the  new 
reign  commence?" 

"  I  should  like  to  be  queen  to-night,  and  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  to  put  away  those  books." 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  a  sensible  queen,  and  not  stretch  the 
royal  prerogative  so  far  as  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,"  he  replied.  "  The  Euthvens  have  always  ruled  better 
than  obeyed." 

"  A  man  must  know  how  to  obey  before  he  can  rule,"  she 
retorted,  "  that  is,  ordinary  men ;  but  the  Euthvens  were  ex- 
traordinary men,  and  always  began  their  journeys  from  the  end. 
They  knew  first  and  learnt  afterwards." 

He  laughed  even  whilst  be  winced. 
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"  Am  T  to  begin  my  lesson  to-night,  with  you  for  teacher  ?" 
be  inquired. 

"  No,  I  am  going  now ;  but  first  say  you  will  not  sit  uj)  much 
longer  with  those  wi'etched  books." 

"  I  wiU  leave  them  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  "Will  that 
content  you  ?" 

"  Yes  :  good  night." 

He  did  not  close  the  door  after  her,  but  waited  tiU  he  heard 
her  reach  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  when  he  went  out  into  the 
landing  and  watched  her  light  as  she  wended  her  way  upstairs. 

He  heard  her  first  go  into  tlieir  sitting-room,  and  draw  back 
the  curtains  and  put  the  chairs  in  their  places,  and  then  she 
went  Avith  a  light  step  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  top  of 
the  house ;  after  that  she  shut  her  door,  and  Alan  re-entered 
his  ofiice. 

With  a  sort  of  indefinable  feeling  of  security,  he  opened  his 
books  and  commenced  his  studies. 

I  daresay  most  men  have  known  what  it  is  to  leave  behind 
them  at  home  some  one  in  whoin  they  can  place  implicit  confi- 
dence, who  is  not  merely  honest  and  faithful,  but  also  sensible 
and  kind,  who  will,  they  feel  sure,  speak  their  words  exactly  as 
they  would  say  them,  and  see  to  their  interest  more  earnestly 
than  they  would  ever  think  of  doing.  We  have  all  known 
this  I  hope,  for  miserable  is  the  man  who  has  not  felt  what  it 
is  to  trust  some  person  more  implicitly  than  himself,  and  there- 
fore the  security  which  Alan  Euthven  experienced  the  first 
night  of  Ina's  arrival  in  London,  scarcely  needs  any  further 
explanation. 

And  still  I  do  not  know,  there  are  some  whose  knowledge  of 
the  world  has  been  so  unfortunate,  that  they  believe  in  no 
inhabitant  of  it.  Still  they  trust  a  dog ;  when  they  go  to 
Bleep  in  a  desolate  country  place,  they  feel  as  sure  of  the  faith- 
fulness  and  bravery  of  the  animal  they  leave  to  watch,  as  Alan 
did  of  Ina. 

Just  as  when  he  had  been  a  boy,  he  laid  in  sickness 
his  tired,  aching  head  on  his  mother's  breast,  and  felt  that 
she  took  half  the  pain  from  him,  so  now  when  he  was  a 
man,  he  was  content  to  lay  his  troubles  on  Ina's  heart,  and  let 
her  help  him  to  bear  some  of  the  inevitable  annoyances  of  his 
position. 

And  yet,  though  they  Avere  no  kin  to  one  another,  Alan  did 
not  love  his  ward.  He  had  been  too  proud  always  even  to 
think  of  marrying  one  in  Ina's  rank,  while  she  watched  over 
him  as  a  mother  might  perhaps  over  a  clever  and  wayward 
child,  as  a  middle  aged  man  might  over  a  young,  impatient 
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boy,  but  not  timidly  and  secretly  as  a  girl  would  over  the 
welfare  of  the  lover  she  hoped  to  marry. 

He  was  and  had  always  been  too  proud  and  haughty  for 
the  daughter  of  the  border  yeoman  ;  and  she,  from  her  earliest 
years,  had  been  too  apt  with  quick,  short  answers,  and  a  sort 
of  unanswerable,  yet  irritating  sarcasm,  to  please  the  descend- 
ant of  an  overbearing  house.  They  had  been  always  talking, 
and  perpetually  disagreeing ;  she  had  been  sorrel  in  the  mouth 
of  the  man  who  had  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  pluck 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  garden ;  yet  stiU.  he  gathered  the 
sorrel,  and  left  the  fruits  untouched. 

She  set  his  teeth  on  edge,  yet  he  swallowed  the  bitter ;  and 
though  she  provoked  him  a  dozen  times  a  day,  still  Ina's  utter 
indifference  as  to  whether  she  anno3'-ed  him  or  not,  kept  them 
from  an  open  rupture. 

"  If  you  are  vexed,"  she  said  to  him  once,  "  you  must  get 
pleased  again,"  and  so  they  had  wrangled  through  mauy  a  day 
at  the  Hall ;  and  were  now,  when  they  met  once  again  iu 
London,  firmer  and  truer  friends  than  ever. 

So  firm  and  true,  that  Alan  feeling  secure  in  the  fact  that 
Ina  was  one  of  his  household,  got  through  a  third  more  work 
with  less  weariness  than  usual,  whilst  Ina,  thinking  of  Alan's 
face  and  Alan's  position,  laid  her  aching  head  on  the  pillow, 
and  watched  through  the  darkness  for  hours  to  come. 

It  was  morning  before  she  heard  him  lock  his  office  door, 
and  ascend  the  stairs  ;  but  then,  when  the  first  early  carts  were 
rattling  through  the  streets,  and  the  house  seemed  quieter  by 
contrast,  she  fell  into  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep. 
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"When  Ina  at  last  opened  her  eyes,  the  gas  was  lighted  in 
her  room,  and  through  a  thick,  yellow  atmosphere  she  looked 
at  Ruby,  who  stoodby  her  bedside,  wondering  if  she  "  ever, 
ever  intended  to  waken." 

"  Is  it  night  or  morning  ?"  enquired  Miss  Trenham,  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looking  round  in  a  slate  of  bewilder- 
ment. "It  must  be  either  very  early,  or  very  late,  and  I  have 
slept  so  soundly  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  myself  op 
somebody  else  looking  at  you  through  this  horrid   light ;  on 
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tlie  wTiolc,  I  tliiulv  I  must  be  somebody  else.  "What  Lour  cf 
the  (liiy  vr  iiiglit  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  just  twelve  o'clock,  Ina,  and  I  am  tired  to  death 
•waiting  lor  you  to  waken.  I  Lave  been  in  a  hundred  times  at 
least.  I  was  so  afraid  the  fog  would  clear  away  before  you 
could  see  it." 

"And  so  this  is  a  fog,  is  it  ?  "Well,  I  don't  think  much  of 
the  sight.  It  is  strange  thougb  to  have  this  yellow  mist  iu 
one's  bedroom;  this  is  not  like  auything  we  ever  saw  in  Cum- 
berland." 

"  'No,  but  it's  the  greatest  fun  possible.  "We  breakfasted  by 
gaslight,  and,  as  iiir  as  I  can  see  along  the  street,  lights  are 
burning  in  the  offices.  When  I  look  down,  I  feel  as  it'  1  were 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  witb  clouds  of  mist  between  mo 
and  the  carts  and  passers  by  below.  If  it  gets  much  worse, 
all  the  omnibuses  will  stop  running,  Alan  says,  and  the  boats 
on  the  river,  and  nobody  will  go  out  that  can  help  it ;  but  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  help  it,  Ina,  and  I  want  you  to  get  up 
and  come  witli  me." 

"  Not  while  I  retain  my  senses,"  answered  Ina ;  "  do  you 
really  imagine  I  would  go  out  on  a  day  like  this  if  I  could 
help  it  anywhere,  more  especially  in  London  ?" 

"  But,  Ina,  you  know  I  w^ant  to  make  Alan  very  comfort- 
able ;  you  have  no  idea  how  early  I  was  up  ;  I  awoke  mvself, 
and  washed  in  cold  water,  and  did  my  hair  almost  in  the  dark, 
for  I  could  not  thoroughly  understand  the  gas ;  and  by  the  time 
Alan  came  down  to  breakfast  I  had  poked  up  a  beautil'ul  fire, 
and  got  everything  so  snug ;  Alan  was  quite  pleased,  poor 
fellow  !  and  Murray  astonished  ;  and  I  told  them  I  intended 
to  do  the  same  every  morning,  that  I  thought  it  was  the  least 
I  could  do,  and  I  never  felt  better  satisfied  with  myself  ia 
my  life.  So  uow^  Ina,  I  must  see  about  dinner ;  there  is  not 
a  thing  in  the  house  for  dinner.  I  mean  to  be  very  economical 
and  have  neither  fish  nor  soup,  nor  anything  but  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  We  did  very  nicely  at  Mr.  Revel's  without 
60  many  courses.  I  was  thinking  of  roast  mutton  and  bread 
pudding  ;  what  do  you  say,  Ina  r" 

"Eoast  mutton  and  bread  pudding  hy  all  means,"  acquiesced 
Miss  Trenham. 

"  Well,  then,  get  up  this  minute  like  a  dear,  and  come  and 
help  me  to  buy  the  things." 

"  My  dear  liuby,  if  we  go  without  dinuer  to-day,  I  shall  not 
stir  out  in  this  fog.  Is  there  nobody  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  can  order  in  a  joint  of  meat  except  ourselves?  We 
do  not  know  so  much  about  marketing  that  we  should  com- 
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mence  our  expei-iments  in  London  on  a  day  like  this.     Cnnnot 
that  lioiisekeeper-woman  go  out  and  buy  Avhat  you  waut  r" 

"Ko  she  cannot,  and  she  shall  not,"  responded  Ruby,  pas- 
sionately  ;  "  1  mean  to  do  everything  for  Alan  myself,  1  don't 
mean  to  trust  anybody  to  do  anything  except  myself;  I  have 
got  a  house  on  my  shoulders  now,  and  I  waut  to  attend  to  it 
ftitlifully,  and  you  won't  let  me,  and  you  won't  help  me. 
You  are  just  the  same  here  as  you  were  at  home,  a  cold-hearted, 
selfish  old  maid." 

"  Well,  if  you  come  to  that.  Ruby,"  responded  Miss  Trenham, 
pausing  in  her  dressing,  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  petted 
face  that  was  puckered  up  to  cry.  "  If  you  come  to  that,  you 
are  not  mai-ried  either,  and  you  are  rather  older  than  I  am. 
As  to  my  not  letting  you  attend  to  your  household  duties,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  have  ever  prevented  your  doing  so." 

"  You  will  not  let  me  go  out  to  order  any  dinner  for  Alnn, 
and  if  he  comes  in  famished  and  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  eat, 
it  Avill  bo  all  your  fault;  for  I  thouglit  of  the  mutton  and  the 
pudding,  and  I  was  up  long,  long  before  it  was  light,  and 
here  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  you  are  only  awake." 

"  If  it  were  six  o'clock,  and  I  only  awake,  I  cannot  see  what 
it  would  have  to  do  with  Alan's  dinner ;  you  do  not  expect  me 
to  cook  it  I  suppose,  and  except  in  the  cooking  I  cannot 
imagine  where  the  difficulty  lies." 

"  You  say  you  will  not  come  out  with  me,"  and  at  this 
juncture  Ruby's  small  stock  of  patience  being  exhausted, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Once  again  Miss  Trenham  paused  in  her  dressing,  and  looked 
through  the  fog  at  Ruby. 

"  Did  you  tell  Alan  you  wanted  to  go  out  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  Ye— es— I-did." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  said  I  must  not,  unless  the  fog  cleared  away.** 

"  Well  then,  what  do  you  come  to  me  for  ?" 

"Because  I  want  the  mutton,  and  that  woman  upstairs 
says  it  will  take  it  two  hours  '  busy,'  (whatever  she  means  by 
that,) to  roast,  and  I  told  Alan  dinner  should  be  ready  by  half- 
past  four." 

"  It  seems  to  me  then  you  have  nothing  to  do  except  give  the 
housekeeper  some  money,  and  send  her  to  the  nearest  butcher's. 
Have  you  any  money  ?" 

"  Yes,  Alan  gave  me  five  pounds,  but  I  wanted  to  go  out  and 
order  in  the  things  myself;  and  you  might  have  been  good- 
natured  for  once,  and  done  what  I  asked  you,  instead  of  making 
me  miserable." 
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She  laid  a  desperate  emphasis  on  this  last  word,  and  fell  to 
Bobbing  again  on  the  strength  of  it.  For  a  minute  Ina's  eyes 
rested  on  her  before  she  answered. 

"  It  is  rather  you,  Huby,  who  make  me  miserable,  for  you 
first  ask  me  to  do  the  most  ridiculous  things,  and  then  if  I 
refuse,  you  fret  yourself  and  vex  me.  I  suppose  you  know 
well  enough  there  is  no  reasonable  thing  I  would  not  do  for 
you ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  me  to  go  out  on  a  day 
like  this  through  the  streets  of  a  strange  toAvn.  I  should  really 
be  afraid  to  go.  I  put  it  to  your  own  sense,  Euby,  are  you 
reasonable  ?" 

"  I  have  not  got  any  sense,  so  I  don't  know ;  and  I  don't 
want  to  have  any  sense,  for  it  only  makes  people  cold  and  cal- 
culating ;  I  would  not  be  like  you,  Ina,  for  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  I  don't  luiow  why  I  care  for  you  at  all." 

"  If  you  do  know  that  you  care  for  me  at  all,  I  should  say 
it  is  only  because  I  am  not  in  the  least  ^ke  you,"  was  the 
retort,  which  contained  a  sarcasm  too  subtle  to  be  perceived  by 
Huby,  who  without  heeding  the  observation  moved  over  to 
the  window,  and  looked  out  with  disconsolate  eyes  into  the 
fog. 

"  If  Murray  will  go  with  us  I  have  no  objection  to  venture," 
observed  Ina  after  a  pause. 

"  Murray  has  never  been  iu  since  breakfast ;  for  hours  I  have 
been  quite  alone." 

""Why,  where  was  Lorly,  was  she  out  too?"  asked  Mis3 
Trenham  in  some  surprise. 

"  No,  but  you  know  I  never  talk  to  her ;  you  know,"  she 
added  piteously,  "  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you,  Ina,  that  I  have 
nobody  in  the  wide  world  but  you  and  Alan." 

It  was  true  ;  it  takes  a  strong  heart  to  support  the  burden 
of  a  weak  one,  a  wise  man  to  bear  with  a  fool ;  and  thougli 
Kuby  might  not  be  a  fool  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  she  was  as  much  one  as  vanity  and  affectation,  and 
childish  pettedness,  and  a  determination  to  have  her  own  way 
could  make  her. 

A  tiresome,  restless,  hard-to-manage  beauty,  whose  face  had 
come  to  her,  as  his  pride  to  Alan,  for  a  sole  inheritance ;  a 
enare  and  a  curse ;  a  lace  that  was  never  looked  on  by  man  with- 
out admiration  ;  so  lovely  and  perfect  in  its  rich  attractiveness 
that  even  in  her  father's  house  it  had  given  cause  for  anxiety  , 
while  here  ! — can  you  wonder,  oh  reader,  that  Alan's  heart  was 
never  easy  concerning  her  ?  can  you  not  feel  where  the  thorn 
lay,  which  the  slightest  touch  drove  deeper  into  his  flesh  ;  and 
even  thus  «arly  in  the  story,  is  it  not  evident  to  you  that  the 
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day  must  come  when  the  beauty  aud  the  pride  shall  meet 
and  crash  together,  the  Aveaker  thing  shivering  tlie  greater  to 
pieces. 

Some  dread  of  this  sort,  born  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Euby's  discretion,  and  an  utter  absence  of  faith  in  lier  sense, 
was  ever  present  in  Ina's  mind,  and  made  her  imitate  Alan's 
patience  and  long-suffering  towards  his  sister.  The  woman's 
nature  might  perpetually  assert,  that  though  Euby  could  not 
help  her  beauty,  she  could  her  folly ;  but  something  better  than 
woman  told  Ina  that  nature  had  neglected  the  mind  whilst 
adorning  the  body,  and  that  it  was  not  altogether  Euby's 
fault  if  she  were  mentally  weak  and  physically  beautiful. 

She  needed  props,  and  she  had  them  ;  but  resting  her  hands 
on  her  crutches,  she  tried  to  push  them  from  under  her  wdth 
her  feet ;  strong  and  consistent  in  nothing  except  a  desire  to 
obtain  her  own  way,  she  provoked  Murray  andAvearied  Lorine. 
They  were  b-oth  too  young  in  heart  to  have  learnt  tolerance. 
The  boy  laughs  at  the  puling  of  an  infant,  but  the  middle-aged 
roan  takes  it  in  his  arms,  and  just  in  the  same  way  it  was  that 
liuby's  most  patient  friends  Avere  two  whom  at  first  sight  one 
would  have  imagined  most  likely  to  be  irritable  with  her. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  poor  Euby  said  so  pathe- 
tically, "  you  know  I  have  nobody  in  the  world  but  you  and 
Alan,"  Ina  was  softened  in  a  moment,  aud  replied, 

"And  I  am  sure,  Euby,  you  kuov/  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  Alan  and  I  would  not  do  for  you." 

"  But  he  said  I  must  not  go  out  iu  the  fog,  and  everything 
you  do  is  right,  and  everything  I  do  is  wrong.  He  never  tells 
you  he  does  not  want  you  to  do  this,  that,  aud  the  other." 

'•  "Well,  Euby,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  that :  I  am  not 
his  sister.  The  beggar  may  do  what  the  queen  must  not,  and 
in  Alan's  eyes  I  am  the  beggar,  and  you  the  queen." 

"Was  there  the  slightest  touch  possible  of  bitterness  iu  this  ? 
Perhaps  so,  for  Ina  was  but  mortal,  and  it  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  play  second  fiddle  with  inward  equanimity  ;  but  if  there 
were,  it  was  so  slig'lit  that  it  escaped  Euby,  who  only  answered 
the  observation  with  a  mournful  shake  of  her  pretty  head. 

Next  minute,  however,  she  brightened  up  and  declared  she 
thought  Alan  was  very  fond  of  her  after  all. 

"  i)o  you  know  anybody  he  loves  better  ?"  inquired  Miss 
Trenham. 

"  No  not  exactly  love — only  he  likes  talking  to  you  very- 
much,  Ina." 

"  Do  you  know  why  ?"  queried  his  ward,  replying  to  her  own 
question  before  Euby  could  ansAver  her,  with  the  words,  "  Be- 
cause I  contradict  him." 
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Leaving  her  companion  to  consider  wliieh  explanation,  Ina 
proceeded  to  arrange  by  some  inexplicable  process  that  re- 
sembled sleiglit  of  hand,  the  \vavy  braids  of  her  hair.  Stand- 
ing before  the  glass,  twisting  the  coils  round  and  round  her 
liead,  she  pondered  over  that  strange  bond,  family  afleetion, 
which  seemed  all  the  stranger  to  her  because  she  could  scarcely 
have  been  said  ever  to  have  experienced  its  influence. 

Heaven  ]<no\vs  where  Euby's  thoughts  had  been  roaminf^  in 
the  interval,  but  she  at  last  woke  Ina  to  the  cousciousuess  of 
present  events  with, 

"  Do  you  mean  to  come  out  with  me  or  not  ?"  Ina  started, 
and  came  back  from  Australia  to  a  London  fog. 

•'  Tou  would  not  wish  to  vex  Alan,  I  am  sure,  liuby  ;  send 
out  the  housekeeper  for  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  if  this  mist  clear 
off,  I  will  go  where  you  like.     I  feel  certain — " 

"Are  you  there,  Miss  ?''  shrieked  the  housekeeper  through 
the  keyhole. 

"Tes,  what  do  you  want?"  inquired  Miss Euthven,  opening 
the  door. 

"Here's  some  men  as  have  brought  a  pianney,  and  they 
want  to  know  where  it's  to  be  put." 

"  Oh !  dear,  I  asked  Alan  for  one ;  made  haste,  Ina,  don't 
be  a  minute  before  you  come  ;"  and  with  these  words  the 
beauty  darted  from,  the  room,  leaving  Miss  Trenham  to  her 
own  reflections. 

^  "  Now,  you  must  not  try  it — you  must  not  touch  it  till  after 
six  o'clock,"  observed  Euby  to  her  friend,  as  they  stood  toge- 
ther looking  at  the  instrument  which  the  men  had  deposited 
in  one  corner  of  the  room.  "  Come  away  from  that,  Lorly,  and 
never  let  me  hear  you  play  a  note  in  the  daytime.  Alaii  pro- 
mised it  to  me  on  the  express  condition  that  we  should  never 
touch  it  in  business  hours.  I  told  him  this  morning  I  could 
not  live  without  a  piano." 

Now  considering  that  Miss  Euthven,  like  many  other  young 
ladies,  was  rather  theoretically  and  practically  fond  of  miisic-- 
it  may  seem  somewhat  singular  that  she  could  not  exist  without 
the  possession  of  an  instrument,  which  she  was  certain  never  to 
touch  unless  somebody  were  near  to  hear  her. 

But  the  one  thing  wanting  was  always  the  sole  good  to  Euby ; 
without  it  Heaven  might  open  to  her,'and  find  her  miserable ; 
and  accordingly  as  the  one  thing  she  missed  out  of  their  sitting- 
room  was  a  piano,  she  implored  and  entreated  Alan,  with  such 
pretty  ways  and  coaxing  gestures  to  procure  her  what  she 
desired,  that  befure  one  o'clock,  the  piauo  was  iu,  and  the 
mutton  forgotten. 
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Till  Ina  reminded  her  of  it,  when  she  was  willing  to  send  the 
housekeeper  marketing,  and  stay  at  home  herself,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  sententiously  that, 

"  Alan  was  so  good  a  brother  tliat  the  least  she  could  do  waa 
to  stay  at  home  when  he  wished  it." 

And  thus  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and  by  ih'e  o'clock,  spite 
of  a  bad  draught  and  much  smoke,  the  roast  was  done  and  the 
pudding  browned,  and  Mr.  Euthven  came  in  fagged  and  hungry 
to  find  a  bright  fire  and  dinner  waiting  for  liini. 

"It  is  very  plain,  Alan,"  observed  the  mi-  tress  of  ln>.  r-^ta- 
blishment,  when  the  covers  wora  rennoved,  "but  you  said  we 
must  be  economical,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  be^in  as  we  meant 
to  go  on." 

"  My  dear  little  sister,  this  seems  a  feast  to  such  an  anchorite 
as  I  have  been  of  late.  This  is  the  first  joint  I  have  cut  into 
since  I  came  to  London." 

"  Poor  Alan  !"  observed  Beauty  sympathetically,  "  but  now 
you  shall  have  as  nice  things  as  1  can  buy  for  you.  I  mean  to 
be  such  a  housekeeper  !" 

"  The  fog  seems  to  have  cleared  away  a  little,"  observed  Ina, 
a  little  irrelevantly  to  the  previous  remark,  but  she  was  always 
impatient  of  Euby's  plans  for  the  future.  "  It  seems  to  me 
much  clearer  than  it  has  been  all  day," 

"  Tes,  and  the  moon  will  be  out  in  another  hour,"  answered 
Alan.  "  I  was  thinking  as  I  came  in,  that  if  it  turned  out  a  nice 
bright  night,  we  might  have  a  stroll  somewhere  ;  what  do  you 
say,  girls  ?" 

The  girls — Euby  and  Lorine — were  thankfal  at  the  prospect 
of  a  change,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition. 

"  It  will  be  so  delightful  to  walk  about  London  by  gaslight," 
observed  the  former. 

"  And  to  see  Westminster  Abbey,"  chimed  in  the  latter. 

"  Can't  we  go  to  the  Tower  ?"  asked  Euby. 

"  And  get  to  the  Parks  ?"  suggested  Lorine. 

"  Nonsense,  about  the  Parks,"  retorted  Miss  Euthven, 
"  I  am  sure  we  have  had  enough  of  the  country  to  last  U3 
our  lives." 

"  "When  you  have  had  enough  of  both  town  and  country, 
what  will  you  do,  Euby  ?"  asked  her  youngest  brother. 

"  Do  !  why,  go  to  the  suburbs,  to  be  sure,"  retorted  Misa 
Euthven.  "  I  have  always  heard  that  suburbs  are  neither  town 
nor  country." 

"  I  retire  from  the  contest,"  observed  Murray,  with  resigna- 
tion, while  Alan  declared : 

"  Tou  are  fairly  beaten,  my  boy." 
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Tliey  were  very  happy  sitting  round  their  little  dining-table , 
quite  as  happy  as  if  they  had  been  waited  on  by  solemn  footmen 
in  some  great  Belgravian  inansion. 

I  suppose  that  the  mere  eating  and  drinking  business  of 
every-day  life  is  not  a  matter  which  troubles  the  contcntcdness 
of  most  people ;  given  enough  of  plain  wholesome  food,  well 
cooked  and  properly  served,  shall  any  man  or  woman  under 
Heaven  sit  down  and  quarrel  with  his  joint  because  it  has  not 
been  pi'eceded  b}^  fish,  because  it  is  nofetobe  followed  by  game  ? 
would  you  have  me  tell  you  in  this  true  story  what  I  know  to 
be  false,  merely  because  it  chimes  in  with  the  conventional 
ideas  of  a  sensitive  gentleman,  that  Alan  Euthven  during  the 
whole  of  dinner-time  was  contrasting  his  present  with  his  past, 
his  mutton  with  his  venison — that  the  sight  of  Euby  handing 
Ina's  plate  to  Murray,  who  helped  the  potatoes,  recalled  to  his 
mind  painful  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  he  and  his  sister 
had  servants  at  their  beck  and  call  ? 

It  did  no  such  thing — Alan's  pride  was  of  a'  different  sort  to 
this  ;  a  servant  in  the  room  might  have  chafed  his  spirit — alone 
.with  his  family  and  his  poverty  he  was  happy. 

There  are  some  people  who  deny  that  the  man  of  business 
knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  happy  minute.  If  he  be  poor,  the 
struggle  of  life  is  so  hard  ;  if  he  be  rich,  the  fear  of  losing  all 
he  possesses  is  so  strong.  They  tell  you  that  Mr.  Jones 
carries  home  his  ledger  in  his  head,  that  Mr.  Smith  dreams 
there  is  only  ten  pounds  lying  to  his  credit  at  his  banker's — 
that  when  Mr.  Brown,  let  loose  from  his  office,  lies  down  on 
that  twenty-feet  by  tliirly  lawn  of  his,  to  let  the  children  tramp 
over  him,  he  is  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  materfamilias 
and  blind  her  to  his  depression,  consequent  on  the  fall  in  sugar. 
They  will  not  permit  the  man's  mind  to  bo  away  from  his  busi- 
ness for  a  moment,  they  think  he  keeps  one  false  eye  on  his 
guest,  and  another  true  one  everlastingly  on  the  skeleton 
seated  at  his  feast.  He  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  care  witliin  and 
smiles  without,  haunted  at  bed  and  at  board,  sleeping,  waking, 
eating,  drinking,  talking  by  Mammon, 

If  tins  were  true,  which,  thank  God,  it  is  not — but  supposing 
it  were,  what  womld  become  of  all  the  bright  interiors  and 
happy,  contented  homes  of  this  great  metropolis  ? 

Good  Heavens,  what  a  life  this  would  be  if  a  man  never  could 
forget  business  for  a  moment ;  if  the  laugh  were  not  real  and 
the  smile  true  ;  if  the  pleasant  talk  were  forced,  and  tlie  whole 
of  existence  a  deception,  how  could  we  endure  the  weeks  and 
the  years  as  they  roll  away  ? 

But  it  is  not  true — I  come  back  to  that  point,  entreating 
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yoTi,  reader,  to  believe  the  fact  on  the  word  of  one  who  knows ; 
and  consequently,  though  Alan  Euthven  might  be  a  very  anxi- 
ous man  in  his  little  dull  back  oflace,  he  was  a  cheerful  and  a 
happy  individual  when  he  sat  at  his  own  table  and  looked  on 
the  bright  loving  faces  gathered  about  him. 

He  was  very  tliankful  to  be  at  home  again,  to  have  done  with 
boarding-house  beds,  and  Deacon's  chops,  and  his  solitary,  com- 
fortless life.  There  is  more  love  in  a  man  for  home  pleasures 
than  women  generally  imagine— a  great^  yearning  for  family 
ties,  and  a  quiet  hour  "by  his  own  fireside  in  the  evenings  ;  and 
Alan  Euthven  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

He  felt  very  happy ;  for  Murray  and  he  had  always  pulled 
together,  and  there  Avas  an  eagerness  of  love  and  trust  about 
the  girls  for  and  in  him,  whicli  might  have  covered  many  a 
fault.  Home  is  not  any  special  house  or  piece  of  ground  in  the 
universe— it  is  only  that  spot  or  succession  of  spots  where  a 
man  sits  down  under  the  shadow  of  the  vine  he  has  planted, 
and  gathers  his  household  treasures  around  him.  Home  is 
everywhere  on  earth. 

Let  us  thank  God,  friends— we  who  have  known  many  for 
that. 

Thus  far  Alan — as  for  his  sisters,  London  was  new  to  them  ; 
they  were  young,  they  were  unsophisticated,  and  able  to  derive 
enjoyment  even  from  the  prospect  of  a  round  of  London  sights. 
Bonneted  and  shawled  they  went  out  later  in  the  evening  for 
the  walk  Alan  had  promised  them ;  Euby  clinging  to  his  arm, 
and  liorine  following  with  Murray.  Ina,  spite  of  entreaties  to 
the  contrary,  had  remained  at  home  alone,  assured  by  Euby 
with  a  pout,  that  she  was  a  "  cross  old  thing." 

For  to  do  Miss  Euthven  justice,  she  never  enjoyed  any 
pleasure  thoroughly  unless  Ina  was  by  her  side,  and  all  along 
the  streets,  when  she  could  not  think  of  anything  else  to 
say,  she  struck  up  a  refrain  of  "  Oh !  how  sorry  I  am  Ina  is  not 
here." 

Alan  perhaps  did  not  share  in  the  regret,  for  he  did  not  ex- 
actly know  what  he  would  have  done  with  two  of  them,  one  on 
each  arm.  He  was  of  opinion  that  however  happy  a  man  might 
feel  with  "  other  dear  charmer  away,"  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  blessed  with  a  lady  to  right  and  left,  either  to  feel  com- 
fortable or  to  look  graceful ;  on  the  latter  point,  indeed,  he  had 
strong  ideas,  which  he  once  expressed  with  a  strength  equal  to 
the  occasion,  averring,  much  to  the  scandal  of  a  dowager  lady 
of  his  acquaintance,  that  a  man  in  such  a  position  looked  like  a 
trussed  fowl,  with  liver  on  one  wing  and  gizzard  on  the  other. 

Where  did  they  go  ?  down  Ludgate  Hill  and  Bridge  Street 
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to  Elackfriars,  from  wliicli  in  llic  moonlip^lit  ilipy  loo1<od  at  f^fc. 
Paul's  and  kSomerset  House,  and  tlie  Shot  Tower,  and  Waterloo 
and  Southwark,  and  T;ondon  Bridges,  and  up  and  down  llie 
Thames,  on  vhich  in  tlie  3'eara  to  come  they  all  were  to  gaze 
with  different  eyes  ;  and  after  they  had  seen  enough  of  the 
river,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Pleet  Street,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  the  Strand ;  winding  round  Trafalgar  Square,  they 
passed  through  Pall  Mall  and  turned  up  AVaterloo  Place  and 
got  into  Regent  Street.  They  were  country  bred  remember, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  use  their  limbs,  and  to  pass  hours 
every  day  out  of  doors,  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  miles 
were  nothing  to  them,  and  over  the  smooth  London  pavements 
they  who  had  been  wont  to  climb  the  stony  Cumberland  hills, 
glided  with  an  ease  which  almost  annihilated  distance. 

Thus  down  Oxford  Street  and  Holborn  back  to  the  City  they 
walked  unwearied ;  and  when  Alan  proposed  returning  liome, 
Huby  cried  out  exultingly  "  more,"  and  was  consequently 
escorted  down  Cheapside,  past  the  Mansion  House,  along  Corn- 
hill,  down  Gracechurch  Street,  and  so  to  Cannon  Street  again. 
Even  then  she  would  not  have  gone  in,  only  that  Alan  declared 
he  was  tired,  when  she  hurried  liim  on  that  he  might  have  tea 
and  get  rested,  thanking  him  in  the  same  breath  for  having 
brought  them  to  London. 

"  1  shall  never  get  tired  of  it,"  she  declared,  "never,  never," 
and  she  clasped  her  brother's  arm  as  she  spoke ;  "  I  shall  take 
Ina  to-morrow  to  see  all  the  places  you  have  shewn  us  ;  I  won- 
der how  she  will  like  them  r" 

As  they  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for  admission  by  means  of 
Alan's  latch-key,  the  concluding  bars  of  a  great  conception 
stole  down  into  the  silent  street,  and  seemed  to  fill  its  lone- 
liness with  a  foreign  sound — 

•'Per  rf'surrectioncm  tuam,  ascensfonem  tiiam,  0  Jesii, 
I'er  divinissiniiim  vitam  tuam,  Libera  nos,  misen-  iioliis, 
Per  mortem  et  scpulturam  tuam,  Jesu  mi," 

Bang  a  rich  mournful  voice,  and  after  a  moment's  lingering  on 
the  last  note,  the  strain  died  away  into  space. 

When  it  had  done  so,  Alan  put  liis  key  gently  in  the  lock 
nnd  opened  the  door;  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  man  who  had 
been  standing  at  the  top  of  the  first  fiight  leaning  against  the 
banisters,  listening,  noiselessly  retreated  into  his  oiVice  and  sat 
down  to  his  desk,  but  not  to  write.  AVith  hands  chisped  across 
his  forehead,  and  elbows  resting  on  the  table,  he  gave  hiniself 
up  to  the  indulgence  of  strange  and  unwonted  feeling.s ;  I'or  full 
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as  the  still  m'glit  air  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before  of  Ina's 
voice,  so  now  was  Hugh  Eljot's  heart  with  the  stirrings  cf  a 
new  lite. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 

NEW   ACQUAINTANCES. 

TuE  new  life  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter, 
was  not  the  new  life  of  love  :  it  was  only  that  strange  strug- 
gling birth  to  the  consciousness  of  a  world  outside  the  little 
circle  in  which  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being — that 
shadowy  glimmering  of  a  might  have  been  and  a  may  be,  which 
we  have  all  felt  at  some  period  or  another. 

I  presume  that  as  the  same  blood  courses  through  all  our 
veins,  so  the  same  emotions  have  been  or  will  be  experienced 
by  every  one ;  but  as  it  requires  different  circumstances  to 
produce  these  emotions,  (just  as  it  requires  different  treatment 
to  bring  the  blood  to  the  cheek,  or  seud  it  back  in  a  cowardly 
tide  to  the  heart)  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  exactly  to  define 
the  feelings  that  quivered  to  the  birth  in  Hugh  Elyot's  soul  at 
the  sound  of  Ina's  voice.  • 

For  years  he  had  been  a  lonely  man  ;  from  a  home  that  was 
not  like  a  home  to  him,  he  had  gone  forth  day  after  day  to  his 
office,  and  worked  there  contented,  if  at  the  end  of  every 
quarter  he  was  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  meet  his  tradespeople 
-.vithout  a  shudder.  In  these  years  there  had  come  no  change 
to  him ;  except  people  who  stayed  to  chat  for  ten  minutes  after 
their  business  was  concluded,  he  had  made  no  friends ;  he  went 
out  to  no  house,  he  asked  no  person  to  come  and  see  him ;  a 
cigar  in  his  office  after  hours  was  the  sole  hospitality  he  was 
ever  known  to  tender  to  mortal ;  he  never  went  to  the  theatre, 
nor  to  a  concert,  scarcely  ever  even  to  a  lecture.  He  had  no 
hobby  except  his  business,  and  that  he  declared  he  only  rode 
because  he  hoped — and  a  shadow  fell  over  his  face  as  he  said 
so — it  would  some  day  carry  him  to  fortune. 

He  was  poor,  and  he  had  to  work  hard  for  the  money  which 
came  in  but  slowly  ;  and  after  the  day's  toil  was  over,  wearied 
mentally  and  bodily,  he  went  back  to  a  home  which  was  worse 
than  desolate,  and  the  doors  closed  behind  him.  No  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  did  business  knew  where  Hugh  Elyot  lived ; 
they  had  their  secrets,  and  he  had  his,  a  secret  which  kept  him 
a  very  poor  man,  and  made  him  a  prematurely  old  one  ;  which 
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had  changed  the  glorious  promise  of  his  might  have  been,  into 
the  sad  yet  noble  certainty  of  his  was  ;  which  liad  carried  him 
while  yet  a  boy  far  away  from  the  battle  field  of  manly  en- 
deavour, and  set  him  down  in  the  midst  of  the  higher  arena  of 
duty  and  self-denial. 

Where  he  fought  out  the  fight  of  his  daily  life,  lonely  and 
brave,  keeping  the  world,  and  the  pleasures  and  vanities,  and 
ties  of  the  w^orld  far  from  him  ;  giving  friendship  to  no  man, 
love  to  no  woman ;  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  flowers,  and  the 
w'aters,  and  the  pastures  that  lay  to  right  and  left  of  his  sterile 
path,  tempting  him  aside. 

For  long  he  had  closed  his  senses  to  the  fact  of  there  being 
an  external  world  at  all,  but  now  it  came  to  him.  For  years 
he  had  skirted  the  shores  of  the  ocean  of  human  life,  and  at 
last,  without  a  movement  of  his  to  meet  them,  its  billows  were 
flooding  his  soul. 

"  Redemptor  mundi  Deus, 
0  Jesu  Deus  noster,  0  miserere  uoLis — " 
0  JesUjJesu  mi. 

Thus  in  a  stream  of  music  a  new  life  entered  his  heart ;  like 
the  sound  of  running  waters  to  the  thirsty,  like  spring  violets 
to  the  sick,  like  hope  to  the  desponding,  came  the  sound  of 
Ina's  voice  bringing  life,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  lite  to 
the  man  who  had  been  mentally  dead. 

Music,  as  before  mentioned,  had  come  to  Ina  Trenham  as  a 
gift  direct  from  God ;  education  had  developed  and  improved 
it,  but  the  talent  was  in  the  child  lying  in  her  mother's  arms. 

From  the  time  she  could  speak  she  could  sing,  as  soon  as  she 
could  read  she  could  play,  and  Mrs.  E-uthven,  who  was  herself 
passionately  fond  of  music,  had  taken  care  that  this  portion  of 
Ina's  education  was  not  neglected. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  for  years  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  story,  the  tones  of  the  old  organ  at  Tarn  Hall 
had  been  wakened  by  girlish  fingers ;  sitting  in  the  twilight 
she  played  the  symjihonies  of  Beethoven,  audi, the  masses  of 
Mozart,  whilst  Mrs.  Ruthven,  leaning  on  her  son's  arm,  walked 
up  and  down  the  halls  and  corridors  listening  to  the  sound. 

Strange  chance  which  caused  the  same  airs  to  be  sung  by 
the  same  voice  [in  the  home  of  one  of  the  proudest  Scottish 
families  in  their  Northern  home,  and  again  in  the  home  the 
liead  of  that  house  had  to  make  for  himself  in  a  narrow  City 
street ;  strange  chance,  and  yet  not  stranger  than  that  a  lonely 
man  should,  while  listening  to  the  strain,  have  di-unk  in  with 
the  Bound  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  life. 
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Nevertlieless,  after  a  time,  Hugli  Elyot  went  bravely  home ; 
tliougli  he  paused  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  looked  at 
the  windows,  through  the  crimson  drapery  of  which  the  bright 
gas  light  streamed  cheerfully,  still  he  turned  without  a  sigh  to 
seek  a  house  where  welcome  lights  never  shone  out  for  him ; 
and  while  he  paced  along  the  pavement  to  the  place  where  he 
lived,  Ina,  who  had  so  unconsciously  flung  flowers  telling  of  a 
fairer  land,  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream  which  passed  his 
dwelling,  was  listening  to  Euby's  glowing  description  of  London 
the  Mighty. 

"  You  are  to  come  out  with  me  to-morrow,"  finished  Miss 
Euthven,  "  and  we  will  stay  out  all  day,  and  I  will  show  you 
everything," 

"With  which  promise  she  bade  good  night  to  everybody,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  was  dreaming  of  London  city,  and 
Derwentwater  Lake,  of  the  sea  which  broke  on  the  Cumberland 
ehore,  and  the  river  that  flowed  through  a  great  city  on  its  way 
to  the  ocean,  and  of  a  strange  yet  clear  light  shining  over  all. 

"With  the  morrow  came  bright  fine  weather,  which  caused 
Miss  Euthven's  heart  to  leap  for  joy,  and  made  her  torment 
every  one  to  get  ready  instantly. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement ;  she  had  marketing 
to  do,  she  had  to  hold  a  consultation  with  the  housekeeper ; 
she  had  to  appeal  to  Ina;  she  had  to  enlist  Murray  in  the 
contemplated  expedition  ;  she  had  to  unfold  maps  and  get  lost 
in  looking  at  them ;  and  above  all,  she  had  to  array  herself, 
and  see  that  other  people  did  the  same. 

But  at  last  they  were  ready,  and  Euby  led  the  way  down 
Btairs,  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself  and  her  train.  A 
trio  of  fair  women !  all  dressed  alike,  and  all  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, each  very  lovely  to  look  upon,  and  yet  still  each  different — 
and  as  they  wallc  along  the  street  accompanied  by  their  brother, 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  may  as  well  take  advantage  of  this  lei- 
sure hour  in  my  tale,  to  describe  their  appearance. 

Of  Miss  Trenham  sufficient  has  been  already  said;  beside?!, 
she  was  not  the  attraction  of  the  group.  Leb  me  then  firsc 
speak  of  Euby,  who  courted  admiration  and  received  it. 

If  you  had  seen  her  portrait  or  met  her  in  the  street,  you 
would  have  exclaimed,  '•'  What  a  beautiful  face ;"  and  Euby's 
face  was  beautiful,  with  a  perishable  loveliness. 

Any  one  looking  at  her  critically  and  dispassionately,  could 
have  told  that  when  sickness  or  sorrow  dimmed  her  eyes,  and 
time  stole  the  colour  from  her  cheeks,  Euby  Euthven  would  no 
longer  be  beautiful.  It  was  hard  to  realize  the  fact  otherwise 
than  critically,  for  the  bright  loveliness  of  her  face  tempted 
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most  observers  to  the  belief  tbat  slie  was  absolutely  liandaome. 
But  she  was  not ;  her  good  looks  were  a  matter  eutirely  of 
youth  aud  colour,  colour  being  if  the  lowest,  at  least  the  most 
attractive  form  of  beauty. 

Except  her  eyes,  she  had  not  a  solitary  good  feature  iu  hor 
face,  and  they  shone  with  a  light  which  any  one  learned  in  such 
matters  must  have  known  would  be  quenched  with  years  ;  there 
was  no  soul  shining  out  of  them,  but  there  was  the  exuberance 
of  animal  life ;  they  were  like  those  of  a  happy  child ;  and  a 
child's  colour,  delicate  yet  rich,  mantled  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hair  was  a  few  shades  lighter  than  Ina's,  but  her  brows 
were  dark,  and  there  v.^as  such  an  expression  of  thorough  en- 
joyment,  of  thorough  careless  abandon  about  her  face,  as  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  looking  back  at  the  owner. 

Add  to  tliis,  that  she  had  the  art  possessed  by  many  a  plain 
woman,  of  looking  like  a  beauty ;  she  had  that  indescribable 
and  inimitable  talent  of  making  herself  appear  handsomer  than 
she  really  was,  which  comes  into  the  world  with  some  people, 
aud  which  mixture  with  the  world  never  gives  to  others.  In 
fact,  Eubv  Ruthven  was  neither  a  pretty,  nor  a  handsome,  nor 
a  lovely  girl— she  was  a  beauty  ;  just  the  sort  of  young  lady  to 
have  been  in  former  times  the  toast  of  three  shires,  aud  m  our 
own  the  belle  of  the  ball-room. 

Beside  her  no  other  woman  had  a  chance  ;  she  had  a  way  of 
claiming,  or  rather  coaxing  admiration,  a  style  of  being  thebest 
born,  and  the  most  lady-like,  and  nicest-looking  person  within 
miles,  which  ensured  her  the  lion's  share  of  attraction  wherever 
she  went. 

Her  manners  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  bold  or  as- 
sured, but  they  had  something  about  them  which  I  can  only 
describe  by  saying  that  she  seemed  possessed  of  an  unlimited 
slock  of  presence  of  mind.  If  she  had  been  flung  out  of  a 
three-story  window,  she  would,  supposing  anybody  had  picked 
her  up  alive,  have  found  some  pretty  common-place  observation 
to  make  to  her  new  friend,  on  the  disagreeableness  of  falling 
from  a  height,  and  his  kindness  in  assisting  her  to  rise.  In 
the  memory  of  her  own  family,  Buby  had  never  been  put  out 
by  anybody,  except  occasionaUy  by  Alan,  to  whom  she  in  re- 
turn "looked  up  with  as  much  real  love  and  earnest  reverence 
as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  feel  towards  mortal. 

She  had  the  next  best  thing  to  repose  of  manner— perfect  self- 
possession  ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  not  in  the 
right  place,  and  saying  exactly  the  right  words  at  the  right 
time,  and  her  absorption  of  admiration  arose  as  much  from  hep 
positive  cei'taiuty  of  receiving  it,  as  from  any  other  cau39. 
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In  figure  sLe  was  ratlier  under  the  middle  height,  hut  of  so 
good  a  carriage  and  elastic  a  step,  that  she  looked  taller  tlian 
she  really  was ;  she  had  a  wavy  walk,  and  a  pretty  way  of 
gathering  her  shawl  rouud  lier  person,  which  was  very  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  liviby  Avas  very  fond  of  shawls  and  flowing 
mantles  ;  to  her  they  were  what  his  cloak  proves  to  Father 
Gavazzi ;  and  like  Mm  she  folded,  and  refolded,  and  re-arranged 
her  drapery  in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold. 

Altogether  Enby  was  a  beauty  and  a  fine  lady.  Some 
women  are  born  to  be  drones,  and  others  queens  ;  my  beauty  was 
a  queen :  idle  and  yet  busy  ;  who  did  not,  like  many  another 
queen,  stay  at  home  and  expect  honey  to  be  brought  to  her  ; 
but  who  tired  herself  to  death  flying  about  amongst  flowers, 
tii'ing  other  bees  at  the  same  time,  whom  she  expected  to  fly 
about  with  and  gather  amusement  for  her. 

Do  yon  feel  as  if  you  knew  Ruby,  now,  my  reader,  a  woman 
without  a  particle  of  mind,  but  with  plenty  of  manner  ;  fond 
©f  dress,  and  gaiety,  and  change.  In  one  sense  indolent,  and 
yet  still  cursed  with  that  craving  for  excitement  which  is  one  of 
tlie  present  peculiarities  of  the  present  time.  It  is  quite  a 
delusion  to  imagine  that  discontent  is  a  sign  of  a  superior  and 
over-cultivated  intellect,  and  of  this  fact  Miss  Ruthveu  was  an 
example  in  poiut. 

She  was  as  shallow  and  superScial  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive ;  she  had  been  educated  as  well,  perhaps  better  than 
most  girls  of  her  rank  in  life;  but  the  best  education  in  the 
v.-orld  will  never  make  a  myrtle  out  of  a  gum  cistus.  Her 
ideas  had  no  root  nor  permanency ;  like  the  flower,  the  minute 
the  passer-by  tried  to  gather  them,  the  leaves  fell  oft'  and  faded 
in  his  hand.  Ruby  had  not  any  opinions  of  her  own — she 
reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  the  prejudices,  feelings,  and  creed 
of  the  class  in  which  she  had  been  born;  the  only  certainties 
in  her  character  were  a  craving  for  excitement,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  variety  and  admiration. 

Poor  Beauty !  there  was  not  much  in  her  of  any  kind,  but 
what  little  floated  on  the  surface  of  her  shallow  nature  was 
Bufilcieut  to  cause  anxiety  to  her  friends. 

Lorine  was  very  difl:erent  from  her  sister,  though  tliere  existed 
between  them  a  sort  of  family  likeness.  The  young  girl — 
younger  by  nearly  five  years  than  Ruby — was  pretty,  and  fair, 
and  quiet ;  possessed  of  a  sufficient  will  of  her  own,  but  passive 
rather  than  demonstrative ;  perhaps  there  was  not  very  much 
in  Lorley  either,  but  she  had  some  sense,  while  Ruby  had  none, 
and  she  kept  what  few  thoughts  she  had  to  lierself,  instead  of 
frothing  them  up  like  her  sister  for  strangers  to  blow  to  pieces, 
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She  was,  moreover,  fond  of  drawing,  and  slie  liad  nuu  iiuby's 
element  of  perpetual  motion  in  lier  character.  All  the  family- 
bad  dark  eyes,  but  Lorine's  liair  was  light,  of  that  sunny  brown 
which  deepens  in  colour  with  every  year  which  passes  over  it. 

Her  hair  was  her  most  conspicuous  beauty,  hanging  in  long 
heavy  cui'ls  over  her  shoulders ;  Alan  and  Murray  declared  her 
thick  hair  was  one  cause  of  her  pale  cheeks,  but  still  both 
brothers  Avere  proud  of  the  luxuriant  tresses,  and  as  her  health 
remained  good,  never  pressed  the  question  of  their  being  shorn 
•with  much  energy. 

Murray  was  especially  fond  of  Lorly,  and  as  Euby  always 
monopolized  Ina,  the  younger  brother  and  the  younger  sister 
usually  walked  together.  Tet  it  was  noticeable  that  he  did  not 
talk  so  earnestly  to  her  as  to  Ina  and  Alan,  and  that  the  topics 
on  which  they  conversed  were  never  those  which  lay  nearest 
to  his  heart. 

Por  Murray  had  aims  and  objects  iu  existence  of  which  his 
sisters  could  know  nothing ;  thought  and  action  lay  further 
apart  in  his  nature  than  they  did  in  Alan's,  yet  the  young  boy 
was  sure,  if  life  were  spared  him,  to  act  well  up  to  his  thought 
some  day.  Just  at  the  period  this  tale  opens,  his  mind  was  in 
a  transition  state,  passing  slowly  from  bojdiood  to  manhood 
wearily  and  laboriously,  for  the  whole  purpose  of  his  existence 
had  been  suddenly  changed,  and  he  had  not  only  to  develope 
his  ideas,  but  alter  them. 

He  was  at  an  awkward  age  mentally  and  physically  ;  he  had 
grown  in  both  beyond  his  strength;  whilst  conscious  of  in- 
tellectual resources,  he  lacked  power  to  work  them,  and  though 
he  towered  iu  height  above  his  brother,  he  had  no  more  muscular 
strength  in  his  limbs  than  a  woman. 

When  he  sat  down,  his  legs  appeared  to  be  in  several  parts 
of  the  room  at  once,  justifying  Euby's  frequently  impatient 
remark  that  he  was  always  in  everybody's  way ;  but  then,  if 
there  were  an  article  of  furniture  on  which  Euby's  dress  could 
catch,  or  a  corner  of  the  hearth-rug  over  which  she  could  trip, 
Miss  Euthven  was  sure  to  meet  with  misfortune. 

"  You  never  keep  your  feet  to  yourself,  Murray,"  she  cried.  ■ 

"  And  you  never  look  where  you  are  running  to,"  he  retorted. 

But,  spite  of  these  little  differences,  the  Euthvens  were  a  very 
united  family.  They  had  no  secrets,  they  had  no  interests 
separate  one  from  another ;  self-deluded  some  of  them  might  be, 
but  hypocritical  or  untrue  they  were  not.  If  Euby  had  told 
Alan  the  most  improbable  story,  he  would  have  believed  that 
she  believed  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  would  have  credited  himself. 
They  were  truthful  and  straightforward  as  a  matter  of  course  j 
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they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  fight  with  aud  overcome  the 
inclination  to  tell  a  lie  ;  they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
stealing.  They  had  their  faults,  but  they  had  their  virtues 
likewise,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be  classed  the  circum- 
stance that  nothing  could  hurt  any  one  member  of  the  little 
band  without  hurting  them  all. 

Their  pleasures  likewise  were  always  tsken  in  company,  and 
in  their  progress  through  London  it  was  a  perpetual  "Euby, 
is  not  that  pretty  ?"  "  Murray,  look  at  this."  "  You  are  not 
tired  yet,  Lorly  ?"  "  I  think  Ina  would  like  to  go  a  little 
farther." 

At  the  close  of  an  October  afternoon,  the  quartett  found 
themselves  at  home  again,  full  of  all  they  had  seen,  and  of  all 
they  had  to  tell  Alan ;  they  were  clustered  together  on  the 
landing,  trying  to  enter  their  brother's  ofSce,  when  a  stranger 
came  up  the  staircase  and  stood  among  them. 

"  Mr.  Euthven  is  out,"  he  said,  raising  his  hat  to  the  ladies, 
"  but  he  left  the  key  of  his  office  with  me,  if  you  wish  to  have  it." 

And  so  saying,  he  turned  the  lock  of  his  own  door,  and  was 
about  to  enter,  when  Murray  stopped  him  and  replied,  that  it 
was  of  no  consequence,  "we  wanted  to  see  my  brother,  not  to 
go  into  the  office." 

"  I  am  sure,"  added  Euby  at  the  same  moment,  advancing  a 
Btep  or  two  towards  him,  and  holding  out  half  hesitatingly,  and 
yet  with  a  little  graceful  gesture  all  her  own,  a  small  hand, 
encased  in  the  most  perfectly  fitting  of  kid  gloves — "  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  Alan's  friend,  Mr.  Elyot,  and  we  all  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  him." 

The  gas  was  lighted  on  the  staircase,  and  Hugh  Elyot  could 
see  plainly  enough  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  girl  who  spoke, 
and  that  she  had  a  smile  which  might  have  made  havoc  in  the 
heart  of  St.  Senanus.  A  strange  feeling,  born  of  the  rustling 
of  women's  dresses,  and  the  unwonted  perfumes  that  surrounded 
liim,  of  fair  faces,  and  a  memory  of  floating  music,  came  over 
him  as  he  felt  Euby's  hand  toueli  his  ;  but  next  moment  she 
brought  him  back  to  actualities  by  saying, 

"Although  we  know  you,  perhaps  you  may  not  know  us.  I 
am  Miss  Euthven,  and  this  is  Miss  Trenham,  and  here  is  my 
sister,  and  that  is  my  brother  Murray." 

She  blushed  a  little  as  she  went  the  round  of  names,  but  still 
she  went  through,  the  list  as  sbe  went  through  everything,  easily 
and  nicely. 

She  put  Hugh  Elyot  at  home  among  them  in  a  moment,  bufe 
as  he  bowed  to  each  his  eye  rested  for  an  instant  the  longest  on 
Ina  Trenham  ;  at  last  it  came  back  to  Euby,  who  immediately 
monopolized  it  with — 
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""We  liftve  been  sucb  a  round,  Mr.  Elyot—all  over  Loudon, 
I  tliink." 

"  You  must  have  been  a  long  distance  then,  Miys  Ruthven,** 
be  answered. 

'  Tes,  I  am  sure  Ave  must  have  walked  twenty  miles  at  least. 
Oh !  here  is  Alan,"  she  broke  off  with,  as  her  brother  joined 
the  party. 

"  i^ou  have  forestalled  my  introduction,  I  see,"  lie  said  to 
Euby,  with  a  look  which  took  in  Mr.  Elyot  likewise  ;  and  he 
smiled  as  he  spoke,  feeling  that  Miss  Euthven  had  introduced 
herself  much  better  than  he  could  have  performed  the  operation 
for  her. 

"  You  seem  all  standing  here  in  a  very  unsocial  sort  of  way," 
he  added.  "  Elyot,  you  have  my  key,  but  perhaps  you  will  allow 
us  to  go  into  your  office  for  a  few  minutes — mine  is  too  small 
to  fill  with  large  people." 

And  thus  he  brought  his  family  and  his  friend  into  closer 
contact,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  ladies, 
who  had  sufficient  sense  not  to  remain  where  they  were  not 
wanted,  rose  to  go,  the  first  awkwardness  was  conquered,  and 
Hugh  Elyot  shook  hands  with  theai  all  round  without  the 
slightest  feeling  either  of  strangeness  or  shyness. 

The  room  seemed  very  empty  and  unfurnished  when  he 
looked  up  from  his  writing  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  thought 
of  how  those  rustling  dresses  had  filled  it  but  a  short  time 
before ;  yet  his  visitors  were  something  new  and  pleasant  to 
think  of,  and  accordingly  he  thought  of  those  ditferent  faces  at 
intervals  till  Mr.  Euthven  came  in  to  say  he  was  going  up 
stairs  to  tea,  and  wished  Mr.  Elyot  would  go  with  him. 

And  Mr.  Elyot  did  not  refuse,  he  only  hesitated. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  persuade  you  ?"  laughed  Alan  ;  "  that 
my  sister  makes  good  tea,  and  that  my  brother  insists  on  good 
coffee,  that  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  have  you  amongst  us — 
and  that  if  you  are  fond  of  music,  my  ward  is  a  second  Cecilia  f " 

This  tirne  Hugh  Elyot  did  not  hesitate  or  refuse. 


CHAPTEE    IX. 

JOHN    PERMATS^,    E8Q, 


If  the  reader  be  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  mood.<^, 
tens^es,  and  conjugations  of  tlie  City,  West  End,  jind  suburbs 
of  Loudon,  he  may  not  know  that  there  is  a  wouderful  fashion 
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aliout  particular  localities  in  the  Englisli  metropolis— a  fashion 
which  has  nothing  under  Heaven  to  do  either  with  health, 
situation,  convenience,  or  desirability.  Places,  like  people  in 
London,  set  up  their  carriages  and  drive  without  rhyme  or 
reason  to  success ;  by  some  particular  chance  some  one  spot 
becomes  the  rage  and  is  forthwith  built  over,  it  is  considered 
the  thing  to  live  there,  and  people  live  there  accordingly,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  feel  happy,  because  they  have  done  what  they 
felt  to  be  right  and  proper  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  no  reason,  so  far  I  know,  why  rents  should  be 
higher  in  Onslow  Square  than  at  Kilburn,  neither  would 
one  have  imagined  a  priori  that  Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill 
possessed  any  natural  or  artificial  advantages  over  Islington 
and  Highbury ;  and  yet  what  Belgravia  is  to  the  West  Enders 
of  London,  Stamford  Hill  is  to  the  citizens— a  locality  to 
aspire  to. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  citizens  could  give  better  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them  than  the  "West  Enders— seeing  that 
their  Belgravia  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  almost  in  the  country, 
and  that  there  is  something  in  those  great  brick  houses  and 
well  walled-in  gardens,  and  stiff"  drives,  and  heavy  gates,  and  fine 
old  chesnuts  to  look  at  for  the  money. 

Still,  to  my  thinking,  a  man  who  could  afford  to  pay  his  rent 
at  either  place  might  get  more  value  for  that  rent  elsewhere, 
only  people  like  sometimes  to  blow  a  very  dear  whistle,  and  are 
apt  occasionally  to  turn  round  and  say  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner,  that  the  whistle  is  sour  grapes  to  the  man  who  insinuates 
they  might  be  better  employed  than  in  playing  on  it. 

Alas !  that  JEso-p  should  ever  have  put  it  in  the  power  of 
humanity  to  utter  so  disagreeable  a  truth  in  so  delicate  a  man- 
ner. Alas !  that  to  some  men  no  grapes  are  sour  except  those 
they  have  pulled ;  alas  !  that  Hugh  Elyot  should  for  years  have 
been  stretching  out  his  hands  in  vain  for  the  fruit  Mr.  Perman 
had  been  eating,  for  Hugh  Elyot  was  poor  and  Mr.  Perman 
rich — the  former  lived  in  dingy  chambers,  and  the  latter  was 
John  Perman,  Esq.  of  Stamford  Hill. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  describe  the  district  in  which  he 
resided  without  giving  oftence  to  anybody,  though  I  decline  to 
avail  myself  of  that  modern  system  of  transposition  which 
would  enable  me  to  speak  with  perhaps  more  freedom  under 
the  guise  of  a  pleasing  reticence  of  Clamford  Hill  and  Upper 
Stapton. 

It  was  not  on  Clamford,  but  Stamford  Hill  then  that  John 
Perman,  Esq.  of  The  Upases  resided,  on  what  auctioneers  call 
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the  prefer.ible  side  of  the  hill,  viz.,  that  to  the  left  hand  going 
toAvards  Tottenham — preferable  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  tliat  from 
Bome  of  the  houses  there  is  a  fair  and  wide  view,  and  that  they 
are  all  favoured  with  a  portion  of  gravel  underneath  the  stiff 
clay  which  is  the  blot  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  northern  suburbs 
of  London. 

Not  long  since,  when  The  Upases  was  to  let,  the  houae-agent, 
on  whose  books  it  was  entered,  described  the  house  as  a  desira- 
ble residence  of  genteel  elevation  (perhaps  the  reader  knows 
what  he  meant),  approached  by  carriage  drive,  and  containing 
noble  entrance  hall,  drawing,  dining,  and  breakfast-rooms, 
library,  five  principal  and  three  secondary  bedrooms,  green- 
house, garden,  stabling  fo;'  sis  horfles,  and  the  usual  domestic 
offices.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  house  at  The  Upases 
was  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  garden  and  sir-stall  stable ; 
but  I  declare  the  advertisement  affirmed  so.  and  J.  further 
assert  that  no  estate  agent  in  London,  not  even  George  Eobins 
himself,  were  he  still  alive,  could  describe  The  Upases  if  he 
tried  to  do  so. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Perinan,  Esq.  there  was  not  a  thing 
snobbish  about  the  place'except  the  owner.  The  house,  though 
not  antiquated,  was  old-fashioned  and  substantial ;  it  was  two 
stories  high,  and  had  five  broad  stone  steps  up  to  the  door,  and 
the  front  of  it  was  at  the  back,  that  is — the  living  rooms  were  on 
the  side  furthest  from  the  high  road.  From  the  drawing  and 
dining-rooms  more  steps  led  on  to  a  smooth  lawn,  in  which 
flower  beds  were  cut  out— flower  beds,  filled  one  with  roses, 
and  another  with  liljr  of  the  valley,  and  a  third  with  geraniums, 
and  a  fourth  with  fuchsias,  and  so  on. 

In  the  summer  time,  the  eye  rested  itself  by  going  from  one 
colour  to  another  with  the  well-kept  grag^  as  a  ground-work 
for  all ;  but  at  the  period  when  I  ask  you  reader,  to  come  and 
see  The  Upases,  the  dead  of  winter  was  approaching,  and  Mr. 
Perman's  plants  had  no  flowers  upon  them. 

Still  there  were  evergreens  in  profusion  to  take  all  appear- 
ance of  coldness  from  the  prospect ;  lauristinus  with  its  neat 
white  flowers ;  holly  with  its  bright  red  berries,  the  yew  digni- 
fied and  mournful,  and  the  laurel  with  its  polished  shining  leaves. 
Prom  the  midst  of  these  shrubs  rose  a  small  conservatory 
where  grew  the  choice  flowers  which  the  Demoiselles  Permau 
wreathed  into  boquets  for  the  city  and  suburban  balls.  To 
the  left,  the  view  was  bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  covered 
with  ivy  and  creepers  enclosing  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
house ;  to  the  right,  a  long  line  of  elm  trees,  and  a  thick  privet 
hedge  divided  Mr.  Perman's  grounds  iro»  those  of  his  neigh- 
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bours,  while  straight  forward  the  eye  wandered  first  over  the 
fields  intervening  between  Stamford  Hill  and  the  Green  Lanes, 
and  then  off  without  a  break,  straight  as  the  flight  of  the 
Harringhay  Park  rooks  homeward  to  Crouch  End  and  High- 
gate  Hill. 

Not  a  very  extensive  view  for  one  accustomed  to  highland  or 
bold  coast  scenery  perhaps,  but  both  extensive  and  beautiful 
for  London,  green  fields  and  browsing  cattle,  fine  old  trees,  and 
the  higher  grounds  in  the  distance. 

There  are  many  worse  views  in  the  world  than  that  Mr. 
Perraan  was  wont  to  contemplate  from  his  breakfast-table ;  for 
instance,  an  encouraging  prospect  of  thirty  miles  of  Irish  bog, 
or  a  cheerful  look-out  over  the  Essex  marshes. 

Erom  the  observation  of  the  vulgar  The  Upases  was  effectu- 
ally screened  by  a  brick  wall  and  two  heavy  wooden  gates, 
wiiich  when  opened  revealed  a  daxk  shady  drive,  and  a  tiim 
grass  plot,  on  which  latter  grew  two  little  abortions,  which 
were  stated  to  be  Upas  trees. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  never  believed  a  word  of  the 
story. 

However,  let  the  trees  be  what  they  would,  the  place  was 
called  The  Upases ;  and  indeed  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  the  in- 
dividual who  had  stood  godfather  to  the  name  could  have 
found  that  of  another  tree  unappropriated  on  Stamford  Hill. 

It  vi^as  as  easy  to  direct  a  letter  to  The  Upases  as  to  any 
other  wood  or  plantation,  and  accordingly  when  the  Misses 
Perman  were  not  visiting  their  dear  old  uncle  at  Tottenham, 
they  received  scores  of  missives  addressed  to  their  Irother'a 
house. 

The  Misses  Perman  were  very  nice  ladies  in  their  own  way, 
and  their  brother  was  considered  a  very  gentlemanly  man. 
He  was  the  individual  Euby  Euthven  had  fascinated  on  her 
way  to  London ;  and  as  the  reader  has  so  kindly  travelled  to 
Stamford  Hill  to  visit  him,  we  may  as  well  pass  into  the  break- 
fast room  and  see  him  at  home. 

Miss  Trenham  described  him  as  good-looking,  well-dressed, 
and  well-mannered,  and  so  far  she  was  right.  ]\Ir.  Perman  was 
five-and-thirty  or  thereabouts,  tall,  and,  though  not  fat,  rather 
stoutly  built,  he  was  fair  in  complexion,  wore  carefully  trimmed 
whiskers,  had  good  teeth,  and  a  firm,  clean  cut  mouth ;  his 
nose  rather  inclined  to  a  Eoman,  and  he  had  that  straightfor- 
ward-looking-his-questioner-full-iu-the-face  expression  in  his 
eyes,  which  is  usually  considered  indicative  of  candour  and 
truth. 

There  was  an  indescribable  appearance  of  opulence  about  the 
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man  ;  prosperity  seemed  to  encircle  him  aa  with  a  halo.  ITe 
looked  as  if  he  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  owe  auyhody 
a  sovereign  in  his  life — he  was  the  sort  of  person  to  have  got 
credit  at  any  place — no  tradesman  could  have  thought  of  asking 
a  customer  so  cleanly  shaved  and  with  such  an  irreproachable 
shirt  collar,  for  money.  Money,  why  it  exhaled  from  him ! 
money  in  hand,  money  in  perspective ;  no,  it  may  be  all  very 
well  to  dun  those  whose  fortune  is  out  at  elbows,  but  to  ask 
money  from  those  who  have  got  it  to  give  would  be  as  foolish 
as  superfluous.  The  Upases  had  the  odour  of  wealth  about  it. 
The  owner  was  as  good  as  a  bank. 

There  is  no  cosmetic  like  money  ;  there  is  no  autocrat  like 
money ;  there  is  no  physician  like  money  :  there  is  no  self- 
asserter  like  money. 

I  laugh  when  I  hear  people  aay  that  it  matters  not  when 
we  all  reach  the  grave  w^hether  we  have  been  rich  or  poor. 
They  think  they  have  grasped  a  whole  truth  when  it  is  only 
half  a  one ;  when  we  are  once  in  the  grave  it  matters  not — 
but  it  makes  all  the  difterence,  oh  !  my  brother,  before  we  get 
there. 

If  we  exhaust  the  subject,  it  makes  very  little  difference 
wlien  we  are  dead  whether  we  have  died  of  hanging  or  the 
doctor,  and  yet  still  there  are  few  who  would  not  prefer  their 
bed  and  a  doctor  to  the  gibbet  and  Calcraft.  It  is  all  the  same 
is  it,  my  philosophic  friend?  then  perhaps — but  not  now — ah! 
no,  not  now. 

Let  us.  then,  having  discovered  that  money  is  power,  fall 
down  and  worship  money,  for  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  Mammon's  elect.  Money  be  thou  our  God — evil  be  thou 
our  good.  Let  us  proclaim  money  to  be  in  this  world  Omni- 
potent— let  lis  look  reverently  at  one  of  the  High  Priests  in 
the  Temple  of  Gold. 

Eich  in  the  present,  richer  in  perspective,  with  everything 
wealth  can  buy  surrounding  him  ;  young  enough  ibr  enjoyment, 
old  enough  for  ambition,  behold  in  the  owner  of  The  Upases  a 
successful  man. 

Bankers  tout  for  his  account— business  flows  in  faster  than 
be  wants  it ;  he  will  not  open  transactions  with  new  people  ;  if 
a  man  wants  goods  from  John  Permanhe  must  come  introduced 
by  an  old  customer.  His  house  does  not  care  to  extend  it8 
commerce.  Thiidc  of  the  stale  of  mind  of  a  house  that  can  cry 
out  in  all  sincerity,  "  Hohl !  Enough!" 

I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  do  honour  enough  to  John  Perman, 
Esq.  If  it  were  possible,  I  should  like  to  invest  him  at  hia 
breakfast-table  with   the  robes  in  which   his   dear  old  uncle 
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arrayed  himself  wheu  he  weut  to  his  Company's  Hall.  It 
might  be  well  to  count  out  his  wealth  in  thousands,  and  make 
a  salaam  at  each  figure  as  we  go  through  the  numeration  table. 
It  is  a  mighty  privilege  to  see  such  a  man  in  slippers  and  dress- 
ing-gown, to  shake  hands,  and  be  on  visiting  terms  with  him  as 
we  shall  be  hereafter.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  get  inside  The 
Upases,  though  the  sourness  of  Mr.  Perman's  grapes  does  set 
our  teeth  on  edge. 

Sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  with  the  breakfast-table  drawn  up 
towards  a  blazing  fire,  John  Perman,  Esq.  loolced  vacantly  oufc 
over  the  view  previously  described,  never  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  prospect,  except  wheu  he  turned  them  in  the  direction 
of  his  cup. 

On  his  outstretched  right  leg  the  newspaper  hung  unheeded. 
He  did  not  trouble  himself  with  butter,  but  broke  di-y  toast 
into  his  tea,  and  then  idly  fished  up  the  bits  with  his  spoon. 

He  declined  meat,  and  pushed  away  his  eggs  untasted.  He 
did  not  speak,  and  he  did  not  eat,  and  he  did  not  read — symp- 
toms which  IMiss  Augusta  Perman,  who  chanced  to  be  that 
morning  the  sister  in  waiting,  observed  with  concern,  and  re- 
marked on  as  follows, 

"  Johl  I"  asked  the  lady,  "  are  you  ill  ?" 

*'  111,  no,  never  was  better  in  my  life -—what  the  deuce  should 
ail  me  ?" 

"  I  dol't  klow,  you  dol'fc  seem  to  care  for  your  meals,  and 
you  lever  speak  a  word,  aid  you  sit  thilk,  thilk,  thilk,  all  the 
time  you  are  il  the  house.  There  has  heel  somethilg  the  matter 
with  you  ever  silce  you  came  back  from  Malcliestcr." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven,  Augusta,  you  would  get  rid  of  that  dis- 
gusting piece  of  affectation ;  you  may  think  it  interesting,  but 
I  can  assure  you  nobody  else  does." 

Having  enlightened  his  sister  with  which  piece  of  informa- 
tion, John  Perman,  Esq.  fished  up  another  piece  of  toast  and 
swallowed  it,  while  Miss  Augusta  reddened  violently  and  shook 
her  hundred  and  one  curls  over  her  face  in  evident  confusion. 

Her  curls  and  her  lisp,  which  last  was  an  original  and 
decidedly  ingenious  invention,  were  Miss  Augusta's  vulnerable 
points,  and  accordingly,  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  out  of  tem- 
per, John  Perman  attacked  her  on  them. 

He  wished — he  was  wont  to  declare — that  she  would  dress 
her  hair  and  pronounce  her  words  like  a  Christian  ;  but  Augusta 
adored  her  corkscrew  ringlets,  which,  by  the  way,  were  just  the 
colour  of  bad  brown  sugar,  and  would  rather  have  given  up  her 
life  than  her  lisp. 

This  lisp  had  a  very  curious  effect  on  her  voi-fj?,  making  it; 
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gounrl  always  as  if  slie  were  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  and  Mr.  Perman  might  be  excused  tlie  very  strong 
remarks  which  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  make  on  the 
subject. 

if  Miss  Augusta  were  not  a  beauty  she  thought  herself  one ; 
and  not  all  the  time  she  spent  daily  in  looking  at  her  face  in 
the  glass  was  sufficient  to  undeceive  her.  She  had  small  but 
not  good  features,  a  low  shining  forehead,  light  blue  eyes,  with 
almost  imperceptible  brows  and  lashes,  a  nose  which  was  uncer- 
tain whether  to  lie  flat  or  turn  up,  exceedingly  thin  lips,  and 
irregular  though  certainly  white  teeth. 

If  to  this  the  reader  wiU  add  a  fair,  thick  complexion — that 
sort  of  complexion  which  looks  as  if  there  were  constantly  spots 
under  the  skin — the  whole  draped  with  a  curtain  of  ugly  curls, 
he  may  form  some  idea  of  the  facial  tout  ensemble  on  which 
Miss  Perman  rested  her  claims  to  admii'ation. 

She  was  little — very  little,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
affected  flounces  and  many  petticoats,  wearing  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  under-skirts,  besides  all  the  other  devices  for  "  belling" 
out  dresses,  as  ladies  term  it,  which  were  in  fashion  in  the  days 
before  crinoline  had  been  thought  of. 

Setting  aside  her  taste,  however,  and  her  face,  Miss  Augusta 
was  not  a  bad  little  woman. 

If  she  had  not  many  good  ideas,  she  had  certainly  no  evil 
ones;  she  was  good-natured  so  far  as  she  went  (no  great  way), 
had  always  a  kind  word  to  say  for,  and  to  other  women ;  was 
not  jealous  when  her  female  friends  got  settled;  did  not  refuse 
to  lend  her  music  for  fear  it  should  become  common  ;  had  not 
the  least  objection  to  let  her  Berlin  wool  patterns  be  copied, 
and  was  wont  to  shed  tears  over  the  distresses  and  perplexities 
of  her  favourite  heroines. 

The  servants  both  at  The  Upases  and  TJphiU  HaU  were  very 
fond  of  her ;  for  she  gave  the  maids  as  many  dresses  as  they 
wanted,  and  never  told  tales  if  she  chanced  to  see  a  q\xiet  flirta- 
tion going  on  in  houses  where  no  followers  were  allowed. 

Though  but  a  poor  foolish,  brainless  butterfly,  she  was  a 
much  better  woman,  and  a  gi'eat  deal  more  popular  than  her 
elder  sister  Lydia,  who  was  sure  wherever  she  went  to  make 
somebody  uncomfortable. 

Miss  iJydia  was  not  sentimental,  "not  I  thank  God,"  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  declaring,  "I  have  something  else  to 
do;"  and  accordingly  she  went  about  the  house  jingling  great 
bunches  of  keys,  as  if  The  Upases  were  Newgate,  and  she  its 
jailor. 

She  was  the  very  antipodes  of  her  sister  in  every  I'espect. 
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She  did  not  wear  her  hair  in  ringlets,  her  nearest  approach  to 
a  curl  was  something  that  looked  like  a  Bologna  sausage  on 
each  side  her  face,  into  which  she  stuck  a  comb  resolutely. 

Her  back  hair  she  turned  up  high,  pulling  it  so  tightly  in 
the  process  that  she  left  a  fringe  of  short,  broken,  warlike  euda 
on  her  neck. 

She  was  a  very  plain  woman,  with  "  no  nonsense  about  her." 
She  was  not  fair:  her  face  was  of  a  washed-out  chocolate 
colour,  her  eyebrows  were  dark,  and  a  -wise  man  would  have 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  a  woman  possessed  of  so 
stiff  a  mouth  and  unyielding  an  eye ;  she  had  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  she  said  it  dogmatically  and  uncompromisingly ;  not 
one  of  her  own  family  liked  her,  but  as  a  ru]e~all  the  members 
composing  it  declined  to  match  their  strength  against  Lydia's. 

Even  John  Perman  rather  shirked  an  argument  with  his 
eldest  sister,  but  made  up  for  his  abstinence  in  this  respect  by- 
snubbing  Augusta,  whom  he  liied  much  better  to  have  living 
with  him  than  Miss  Perman. 

His  mother  had  been  dead  for  twenty  years,  two  other  sisters 
were  married  and  residing  abroad,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  had  no  female  relative  whom  he  cared  for  to  superintend 
his  establishment,  and  that  he  was  in  want  of  a  wife. 

He  had  wanted  a  wife  for  a  long  time  previously.  It  was 
tlie  one  tiling  money  could  not  buy  for  him. 

He  had  The  Upases,  and  a  good  business,  walled-in  gardens, 
a  well-furnished  house,  servants  and  friends ;  but  he  lacked  a 
wife,  and  among  all  his  acquaintances  he  did  not  know  a  girl 
whom  he  felt  inclined  to  honour  with  his  hand. 

He  wanted  beauty,  manner,  and  birth ;  he  did  not  want  a 
dashing  woman  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  large  nose ;  he  did  not 
want  anybody  strong-minded,  or  clever,  or  literary,  or  a  leader 
of  fasliion ;  he  did  not  like  girls  who  simpered  and  drew  flowers, 
who  giggled  at  eveiy  word  he  said,  andwho  were  made  pretty 
not  by  nature,  but  bj  their  hair-dresser,  their  milliner,  and 
their  maid. 

He  wanted  a  wife  who,  whilst  she  deferred  to  him  as  master, 
would  yet  be  mistress  over  other  people ;  he  wanted  some  one 
who  would  not  look  on  marriage  merely  as  an  alliance  and  a 
settlement ;  he  wanted  a  girl  who  would  neither  fling  herself 
into  his  arms,  nor  yet  be  too  difficult  to  win.  He  Wanted  some- 
thing to  woo,  and  without  much  trouble  to  marry,  fit  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  his  dinner-table  and  receive  her  guests  and  grace 
his  house,  and  justify  his  choice. 

He  did  not  care  about  an  heiress,  but  it  was  necessary  her 
antecedents  should  bear  inspection  and  conversation — and  for 
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the  rest — well,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Perman  wanted  anything 
else. 

He  was  just  at  that  age  when,  if  men  mean  to  marry  at  all 
before  they  become  grey-headed,  they  look  out  anxiously  for  a 
wife;  and  wives  just  the  sort  one  wants  are  not  so  plentiful 
nor  so  easily  attainable  as  blackberries. 

Wherefore  John  Perman,  Esq.  sat  and  thought  about  a  girl 
he  had  met,  the  only  one  he  had  ever  seen  at  all  likely  to  suit 
him — bright,  beautiful  lady-like  Ruby  Euthven. 

lie  had  made  her  acquaintance  just  as  he  had  always  desired 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  future  Mrs.  Perman,  uuder 
circumstances  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  manners 
be' Jig  iuflueuced  by  mercenary  motives.  There  was  nothing 
af  iificial  about  Ruby,  or  if  there  were,  the  artifice  was  natural : — 

So  easy,  so  frank,  so  trustful,  so  pretty,  guarded  by  so  dis- 
c,'eet  a  companion  as  Miss  Trenham,  and  watched  by  such  a 
1  ery  incarnation  of  pride  and  high  breeding  as  her  brother. 
Next  to  calling  Miss  Ruthven  wife,  would  not  the  greatest 
piece  of  good  luck  be  to  have  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ruthven  for 
a  brother-in-lavr. 

There  was  not  one  of  the  party  he  should  feel  ashamed  of 
introducing  to  the  very  best  people  he  knew.  In  fact  (and 
whenever  the  revolution  of  this  mental  wheel  brought  this  idea 
uppermost,  Mr.  Perman  always  smiled  triumphantly),  did  not 
his  fellow-passengers  belong  to  a  higher  class  than  any  people 
he  did  know.  And  if  he  married  a  wife  from  amongst  them — 
why  with  his  /espectability  and  their  old  standing,  with  his 
wealth  and  their  ancestors,  where  might  not  the  Ruthveus  and 
Permans  sail  together  ? 

Why  anywhere,  even  to  shores  whose  ports  are  usually 
closed  against  City  frigates. 

The  Ruthven  acquaintance  was  one  to  be  cultivated — but 
how  ?  that  was  the  knotty  point  Mr.  Perman  was  trying  to 
unravel,  whilst  his  eggs  got  cold  and  his  newspaper  remained 
unread  beside  him. 

Like  a  thorough  man  of  business  as  he  was,  he  had  made 
enquiries  concerning  the  Ruthveus,  receiving  in  reply  the 
following  answer : — 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  desire,  have  made  enquiries 
about  Cumberland  Ruthvens — family  very  ancient, estates  at  one 
time  large,  grandfather  of  present  Ruthven  owned  not  only  the 
estates  of  Tarn  Hall,  in  Cumberland,  but  also  those  of  Craig- 
millan  Abbey,  in  Ayrshire  and  Glenalan  in  the  Highlands. 

Left  all  the  properties  much  encumbered,  and  the  mortgagees 
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foreclosed  on  the  Scotch  estates.  The  late  Mr.  Ruthven  of 
Tara  Hall  was  desirous  of  recovering  the  family  estates,  and 
being  a  very  foolish  man  dabbled  in  chemistry,  engineering,  &c. 
Instead  of  recovering  more — lost  all.  He  died,  Tarn  Hall  waa 
sold,  and  the  young  man  concerning  whom  you  enquire  went 
to  London  to  push  his  fortune.  Charactei*  unexceptionable, 
but  inexperienced  iu  business. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm   SooiT. 

The  family  was  bond  fide,  the  Euthvens  were  really  what  they 
seemed  to  be — gentry,  and  as  such  Mr.  Perman  felt  desirous 
of  improving  the  acquaintance. 

But  how  to  get  at  them,  there  was  the  difficulty — a  difficulty 
John  Perman,  Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  with  all  his  wealth,  could 
ty  no  means  see  his  way  through. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

LOVIXG. 


MEA^^WK5LB  Hugh  Elyot  Avas  admitted  to  those  terms  of 
easy  intimacy  with  the  Ruthven  family  for  which  Mr.  Perman 
would  have  been  willing  to  return  a  large  number  of  golden 
thanks  ;  every  day  he  and  Alan  were  brought  into  friendly 
contact — very  frequently  he  exchanged  a  few  passing  words 
with  some  one  of  the  individuals  composing  the  up-stairs  house- 
hold ;  and  generally  once  a  week,  or  once  in  ten  days,  there 
was  some  reason  why  Alan  asked  him  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  and 
spend  the  evening  with  them. 

It  was  strange  that  he  did  so,  for  Euby  could  no  more  help 
enticing  a  man  to  love  her  than  she  could  help  breathing — it 
was  part  of  her  nature,  not  exactly  to  flirt  but  to  coax  ;  and 
though  Mr.  Ruthven  might  not  be  a  very  minute  observer,  he 
must  have  been  stone-blind  if  lie  had  not  noticed  that  his  sister 
put  on  her  moat  winning  ways  and  sweetest  expression  for  his 
friend. 

But  Hugb  Elyot,  whatever  his  feelings  may  have  been,  re- 
mained so  unmoved  under  a  steady  fire  of  attractiveness  from 
Miss  Beauty,  that  Alan  felt  under  no  uneasiness  with  regard 
to  him — whilst  it  was  easy  for  any  one  who  understood  the 
lady's  tactics  to  comprehend  that  she  was  only  captivating 
Jlr.  Elyot  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  her  hand.     So  far  the 
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girl  was  heart  whole ;  she  had  once  been  slightly  scratched,  hut 
lluby's  was  uot  the  nature  from  which  blood  flows  long. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Elyot  had  obliged  and  served  him,  and 
that  gratitude  with  Alan  Ruthven  assumed  the  character  of 
a  duty  rather  than  a  pleasure,  he  had  really  a  very  sincere 
liking  for  his  new  friend. 

Perhaps  he  was  right  in  saying  that  Hugh  was  gentlemanly, 
but  scarcely  a  gentleman.  On  a  casual  acquaintance  he  had 
judged  correctly,  but  no  one  could  be  long  with  Mr.  El\  ot 
without  feeling  that  he  was  something  better  than  either,  viz., 
a  man. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  call  such  an  one  friend,  and  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  him.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  feel  that  when  you  strip  all  the  conventionalities  and 
mannerisms,  and  class-garments  off  your  friends,  there  is  a  man 
and  not  a  block  below  on  which  you  can  lay  your  hand  and  feel 
that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  not  on  the  model  of  the 
world ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  clasp  the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature 
who  has  a  wide  charity  and  a  loving  toleration,  who  having  seen 
much  crime  can  yet  pity  the  sinner,  who  having  known  much 
Borrow  can  yet  rejoice  with  the  happy. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  one  man  to  have  the  companion- 
ship of  such  a  friend  as  I  have  described,  but  it  does  not  do  for 
a  woman,  because  she  must  love  him. 

And  accordingly  before  three  months  were  over,  lua  Tren- 
ham  loved  Alan's  friend. 

Here  then  is  the  key-note  of  my  story — listen  to  the  sound ! 

Without  word,  or  look,  or  sign  from  him,  Ina  loved ;  none 
the  less  deeply  because  unconsciously.  There  was  nothing  to 
awaken  the  consciousness  within  her,  nothing  to  rouse  her  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  narrow  streamlet  of  her  girlhood  had 
flowed  out  and  was  mingling  with  the  ocean  of  his  man's 
experience. 

If  he  had  love  to  give  to  woman,  he  never  tried  to  win  hers ; 
if  his  heart  were  free,  he  never  sought  to  make  her's  captive ; 
if  he  had  a  hand  to  give  he  never  held  it  out  to  lua — and  still 
unsought,  unwooed,  she  loved. 

Across  the  desert  of  her  after-life  she  could  fling  no  re- 
proaches to  him,  the  lonely  caverns  through  which  she  wandered 
never  rung  with  the  cries  of  a  heart  cruelly  won  and  mercilessly 
forsaken.  The  man  she  loved  had  never  spoken  to  her  as  a 
lover,  but  merely  as  a  friend,  and  when  she  awoke  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  her  mistake  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  error. 
TJnfeminine — improper — 1  hear  exckiimed  by  some  virluoua 
British  matron. 
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Perliaps  so — but  stop  for  a  moment,  my  dcai-  madam,  before 
vou  close  the  book.  Did  you  not  care  for  the  individual  who 
led  you  to  the  altar  before  he  proposed  ?  Was  the  whole  of 
your  love  sown,  grown,  gathered,  and  garnered,  in  the  brief 
interval  that  elapsed  from  the  time  he  commenced  "  AVill 
you,  &c."  till  you  faltered  out,  with  tears  and  blushes,  "  Ask 
my  papa  ?"  "What  a  very  odd  young  lady  you  would  have  been 
to  permit  a  man  to  whom  you  felt  perfectly  indifferent  com- 
mence paying  his  addi'esses  to  you,  as  the  process  is  called  ;  and 
if  you  have  been  happy  since,  I  fear  that  you  must  have  been 
an  improper  unfeminine  feDiale  then,  and  have  after  all  cared 
for  him  the  least  atom  in  the  world  before  he  began  to  be 
*'  particular." 

Unfeminine  and  improper — ah!  no — Inawas  neither,  only  a 
woman,  with  great  capacities  within  her  for  love  and  sorrow, 
dowered  with  woman's  heritage  the  right  to  bear,  gifted  with 
woman's  genius  for  making  griefs  for  herself. 

8aid  I  not  truly  that  the  companionship  of  a  man  is  not  a 
safe  thing  for  a  woman?  "Which  is  it  best  to  lose — a  friend  or 
a  heart  ?  were  not  the  hours  of  that  intimacy  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  years  of  regret  ?  but  just  at  the  point  where 
we  stand  at  present,  she  Avas  pulling  thornless  roses  from  leafy 
boughs,  and  drinking  in  the  sweetness  of  a  draught  the  nature 
of  which  she  knew  not. 

He  was  almost  like  a  member  of  their  family  ;  projects  were 
discussed  and  plans  mooted  before  him ;  in  all  the  abandon  of 
domestic  intercourse  she  let  her  heart  slip  from  her  carelesa 
fingers.  If  it  did  not  escape  while  she  was  singing,  as  perhaps 
it  did,  for  the  pair  had  a  secret  between  them  which  had  its 
origin  in  music. 

Thus,  w  hen  Alan  was  laughing  at  her  for  her  unsociability, 
in  liking  to  have  her  Sundays  to  herself,  and  walking  off"  to 
church  in  unconventional  style  alone,  if  Mr.  Elyot's  eye  sought 
hers,  the  girl  blushed ;  and  whenEuby,  with  a  pretty  pout  and 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  declared  her  friend  was  a  disagreeable 
creature,  who  was  trying  to  separate  herself  as  much  as  possible 
from  intercourse  with  them,  Miss  Trenham  knew  there  was  one 
present  who  though  he  could  have  explained  the  apparent 
singularity  of  her  conduct  would  yet  keep  her  secret  safe. 

Pergolesi's  "  But  my  hope  hath  been  in  Thee,  Thou  art  my 
God,"  pealed  forth  the  Voluntary,  in  one  of  the  churches  that 
lie  to  the  back  of  Holborn ;  and  influenced  by  some  strange 
prompting  which  he  never  afterwards  could  comprehend,  Mr. 
Elyot  lingered  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  to  see 
the  organist. 
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And  the  organist  was  Ina,  avIio  coming  out  of  the  side  door 
opening  from  tlie  choir,  met  Mr.  Elyot  face  to  face. 

They  were  comparative  strangers  then,  yet  she  did  not  strive 
to  get  rid  of  his  companionship,  but  walked  steadily  on  till 
they  came  to  St.  Paul's,  when  she  asked, 

"  Will  you  keep  my  secret,  Mr.  Elyot  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  one.  Miss  Trenham,"  he  answered. 

"  If  you  could  spare  five  minutes,  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
•why  I  applied  for  the  situation,"  she  said. 

'•  It  is  not  necessary ;  I  feel  sure  it  was  for  good  reasons," 
he  interposed. 

"You  have  been  such  a  friend  to  Alan,  I  should  be  better 
satisfied  if  you  understood  why  I  ask  you  to  keep  a  secret  from 
bun.  "Would  you  object  to  spare  me  five  minutes  ? — it  will  not 
take  me  longer  to  tell  you  all." 

"  My  time  is  my  own,  and  consequently  yours  to-day,"  he 
answered ;  "  but  the  noise  of  the  cabs  seems  to  disturb  you, 
shall  we  go  down  here  ?"  and  ofiering  his  arm,  which  Ina  took, 
they  turned  down  Paul's  Chain,  and  so  into  the  quiet  streets 
beyond. 

They  paced  along  some  distance  before  Miss  Trenham  began  ; 
and  then  she  spoke  hesitatingly,  and  as  if  she  had  somehow  lost 
a  chance  of  explaining  herself  easily. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  she  began  at  last,  "  that  I  am  not  a 
relation — not  the  most  distant  connexion  of  Mr.  Euthven  ?" 

Her  companion  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  him  say  that  I  am  his  ward, 
and  he  my  guardian  ?" 

Mr.  Elyot  smiled. 

"  But  I  am  sure  no  one  person  but  myself  knows  all  I  owe 
to  the  family  ;  so  much,  Mr.  Elyot,  that  I  could  not  tell  you  of 
one  half  their  kindness.  A  lifetime  of  gratitude  could  never 
repay  the  debt  I  have  incurred.  I  feel  there  is  nothing  I  could 
do  which  would  be  too  much  for  Alan.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Mr.  Elyot  r*" 

He  was  trying  to  do  so,  and  said  as  much ;  when  she  hurried 
on  with — 

"  Mrs.  Huthven  was  a  mother  to  me ;  I  who  had  no  home, 
never  felt  the  want  of  a  lather's  roof,  from  the  day  I  lauded  in 
England.     I—" 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Trenham,"  interposed  Mr.  Elyot,  in 
evident  astouisliment,  "  are  you  not  English  ?" 

"I — no — did  Alan  never  tell  you  ?  but  to  be  sure  not ;  way 
ehould  he  speak  of  me  to  you?  My  father  was  English,  and 
iny  mother  also ;  but  I,  Mr.  Elyot,  am  o.f  no  country.     I  aw 
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not  a  lady  bom,'*  she  added  abruptly.  "  Now  you  may  perhaps 
see  better  why  I  feel  1  owe  a  debt  to  the  Ruthven  family. 
My  father  was  Mr.  Ruthven's  land  steward  ;  my  mother — 
a  sort  of  half  companion,  half  ma;d  to  Mrs.  Euthven.  Slie 
was  an  orphan,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  very  beautiful ;  awd  Mrs. 
Euthven  was  very  kind  to,  and  fond  of  her.  My  father  saw 
her  at  the  hall,  and  married  her.  Are  you  getting  wearied, 
Mr.  Elyot?" 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  when  she  first  spoke  of  her  parents, 
Miss  Trenham  had  taken  her  hand  from  her  companion's  arm : 
now  that  she  paused,  he  drew  it  gently  into  its  former  position, 
and  smiled  gravely  by  way  of  answer. 

*'  My  father  had  an  only  brother  in  Australia,"  she  proceeded, 
"  a  bachelor,  and  wealthy ;  and  immediately  after  his  marriage, 
my  father  turned  what  little  property  he  had  into  money,  and 
emigrated  to  join  him. 

"  Soon  after  my  parents'  arrival  at  Melbourne,  I  was  born. 
"Within  three  years  my  uncle  and  mother  both  died,  and  when 
I  was  but  six  years  old,  my  father  died  also.  There  was  no 
one  there  to  look  after  a  young  child,  and  he  had  left  no  re- 
lations in  England  to  whose  care  he  could  entrust  me ;  so  when 
he  was  dying  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Euthven,  asking  him  to  place 
me  first  at  some  good  school,  and  afterwards,  when  I  was  growu 
up,  under  the  care  of  some  respectable  lady. 

"It  was  a  very  sad  letter,"  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  tremble 
in  her  voice  ;  "I  have  it  now,  and  it  touched  Mrs.  Euthven's 
heart.  My  father  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  them,  and  I 
was  very  little  to  be  sent  to  school ;  so  when  the  vessel  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  they  sent  for  me  to  Tarn  Hall,  and  I  never  left 
the  place  after,  till  I  quitted  it  with  Mrs.  Euthven's  children. 
She  never  made  any  difterence  between  me  and  them  ;  I  was 
educated  the  same ;  I  shared  their  amusements ;  I  went  out 
with  them  wherever  they  went ;  I  never  felt  the  loss  of  my 
own  mother  after  I  entered  Tarn  Hall ;  the  house  and  every- 
thing in  it  was  as  open  to  me  as  to  the  children  of  the  family. 
"  Except  that  I  knew  they  were  well  born,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  equality  between  us.  Nearly  fourteen  years  I  lived 
in  that  house,  Mr.  Elyot,  and  it  seems  but  a  poor  return  for 
their  kindness,  that  I  should  now  wish  to  keep  anything  hidden 
from  one  of  them ;  but  Alan  is  proud ;  perhaps  you  know  he 
is,  Mr.  Elyot  ?" 

Of  course  he  did ;  who  could  be  long  with  the  Euthven 
without  knowing  that  ? 

"  And  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  my  purchasing  anything  in  the 
house  for  him,  or  paying  those  expenses  of  my  own,  which 
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when  they  were  hetter  off,  were  regularly  charged  out  of  the 
interest  of  the  money  which  he  holds  in  trust  for  me — that  he 
will  not  make  me  any  allowance.  So  now,  Mr.  Elyot,  you 
know  why  I  have  turned  organist.  I  wish  to  keep  my  secret 
safe  for  the  present ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  considered 
the  knowledge  accidentally  acquired,  not  your  own  -without  my 
telling  you  this  long  story,  and  I  cannot  imagine,  now  it  ia 
finished,  why  I  troubled  you  with  it." 

She  did  not,  but  did  he?  partly  perhaps,  for  no  one  could 
be  long  with  Ina  Trenham  without  understanding  that  there 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on  inside  her  to  keep  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  she  lived  in  clean,  so  that  everybody  might 
Bee  at  a  glance  exactly  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was. 

She  had  often  been  taken  by  strangers  for  Euby's  sister,  in 
the  days  when  they  were  both  girls  together  at  Tarn  Hall,  and 
then  she  never  rested  till  the  visitor  not  merely  comprehended 
that  she  was  no  relation  of  tlie  family,  but  also  sprung  from 
the  people. 

She  felt  afraid  of  even  seeming  to  assume  a  rank  to  which 
she  had  no  title ;  and  she  would  have  scorned — with  a  scorn 
born  of  as  high  a  pride  as  Alan's — to  appear  ashamed  of  her 
father,  by  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  declare  that  he  had  been 
but  a  yeoman. 

The  very  height  to  which  his  exertions  and  his  character  had 
raised  her,  made  her  feel  the  necessity  for  acknowledging  him 
all  the  stronger ;  and  though  the  changed  position  of  the 
Huthvens  might  have  seemed  to  neutralize  the  necessity  for 
such  excessive  candour  regarding  her  own  antecedents,  still,  it 
must  be  remembered  they  remained  the  E/uthvens  of  Tarn 
Hall  to  her. 

With  the  sturdy  independence  and  resolute'  self-reliance  of 
the  old  border  yeoman,  had  come  down  to  Ina  likewise  the 
straightforward  truth,  and  whole  truth,  of  a  strong,  fearless 
nature,  together  vidth  the  loyalty  of  a  large  heart. 

To  be  grateful  for  ever,  to  serve  till  death,  were  portions  of 
Ina's  creed,  and,  in  her  poor  woman's  way,  the  girl  tried  to  act 
up  to  her  creed.  She  could  do  no  great  thing  for  those  who 
had  sheltered  her  childhood ;  but  it  lay  in  her  power  to  help 
them  a  little,  and  to  give  them  honour ;  to  shew  even  a  com- 
parative stranger  like  Hugh  Elyot  what  the  liuthveus  really 
were. 

And  was  there  nothing  else  ?  If  there  were,  Ina  did  not 
know  it;  and  yet  I  think  there  was  a  secret  longing  in  her 
heart  to  shew  Mr.  Elyot  that  she,  lil<!e  him,  came  from  the 
people ;  that  there  was  no  distinction  of  rank  between  them, 
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tliat  tliey  twain  miglit  clasp  liands  on  the  even  ground  of  social 
equality,  and  be  friends. 

Supposing  this  were  her  object  she  achieved  it,  for  from  that 
day  the  pair  met  on  diflerent  terms ;  perhaps  Mr.  Elyot  was 
glad  to  find  that  one  of  the  new  circle  of  Avhich  he  was  now 
so  frequently  a  member,  had  sprung  from  an  inferior  station ; 
perhaps  In  a  could  speak  more  freely  to  Alan  before  his  friend, 
now  she  felt  sure  that  friend  could  not  misunderstand  their 
relative  positions ;  at  any  rate,  after  that  Sunday,  Hugh  and 
Ina  seemed  to  draw  nearer  together  than  had  ever  formerly 
been  the  case. 

Tor  if  Ml'.  Elyot  had  home  ties,  they  rarely  prevented  liis 
attending  the  church  where  Mr.  Euthven's  ward  played  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  every  seventh  day,  and  she  never 
expostulated  against  his  practice  of  waiting  at  the  western 
door,  to  see  her  "  safe"  so  far  as  St.  Paul's. 

Very  improper  of  Ina.  I  have  no  word  to  say  in  her  de- 
fence here,  except,  firstly,  that  she  did  not  know  she  was  in 
love,  and  secondly,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  to 
treat  Mr.  Elyot  as  a  friend  in  her  guardian's  house,  and  as  a 
stranger  in  the  street ;  and  thirdly,  that  she  could  not  give  up 
her  appointment  with  any  degree  of  consistency,  even  if  she 
had  wished  to  do  so. 

But  Ina  did  not  wish,  she  wanted  the  money,  and  the  new 
life  was  happy  to  her;  her  acquaintance  with  Hugh  Elyot 
seemed  to  have  opened  a  new  casement  in  her  soul,  which  per- 
mitted a  freer  air  to  sweep  over  her  heart-strings,  and  bring 
music  out  of  them.  A  hitherto  sealed-up  fountain  had  burst 
its  bounds  and  was  irrigating  the  whole  of  her  existence  with 
gladsome  waters.  The  psalm  of  her  life  then,  was  not  one  of 
lamentation,  but  of  thanksgiving ;  and  all  unconsciously  to 
herself,  and  imperceptibly  to  others,  her  nature  was  softening 
and  improving,  under  the  brightness  of  the  sun  that  was 
beaming  on  her. 

From  Hugh  Elyot  she  was  learning  toleration — not  the  tole- 
ration of  indifference,  which  had  been  a  great  snare  to  her 
previously— but  the  better  toleration  of  charity.  In  those 
days,  she  was  not  lenient  in  her  judgments  merely  because  it 
made  no  difference  to  her  whether  people  were  good  or  bad, 
but  because  she  was  beginning  to  see  dimly  that  human  nature 
was  weak,  and  that  the  struggle  to  leave  the  evil  and  cleave  to 
the  good  was  a  hard  one. 

If  in  the  after-days  of  trial  which  were  coming,  she  forgot 
those  lessons,  and  struck  blindly  at  the  hands  which  had 
wounded  her,  will  you  blame  her  ? 
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Scarcely — for  we  know  it  requires  a  man  to  Lave  reaoliecH 
either  the  old  age  of  sufferiijg,  or  of  years,  before  he  can  for- 
give another's  trespasses  with  his  whole  soul.  And  if  this  be 
the  case  with  a  man,  how  much  more  true  is  it  in  regard  to 
women,  whose  judgment  in  youth  is  feeling — whose  forgive- 
ness is  love — whose  reason  is  affection — who  reward  from 
attachment — who  punish  from  dislike. 

Women  are  essentially  creatures  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
reason,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  because  of  this  idiosyucracy  of  the 
sex  that  Ina  Trenham  never  reasoned  at  all  about  Hugh  Eiyot; 
she  pulled  the  flowers  and  drank  the  poison,  and  was  happy. 

While  he  was  happy  and  unreasoning  too  ;  if  he  had  thought, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did ;  but  it  is  hard  for 
a  man  always  to  be  thinking  of  others — to  sit  in  darkness 
because  moths  burn  themselves  in  candles,  to  relinquish  the 
present  for  fear  of  the  future,  to  return  to  a  lonely  home 
when  happy  voices  are  calling  him  to  theirs. 

So  the  man  who  was  not  a  lover  of  any,  only  a  friend  to  all, 
went  and  came  in  that  little  sitting-room  which  Alan  had 
furnished  for  his  sisters. 

He  laughed  with  Kuby  over  her  housekeeping  troubles,  lie 
looked  at  Lorly's  drawings,  he  listened  to  Ina's  music,  he  was 
interested  in  Alan's  plans,  and  talked  with  Murray  about  his 
books. 

While  on  Sundays,  during  the  progress  of  that  short  walk, 
he  spoke  to  his  companion  of  many  things  beside  masses  and 
organs — of  so  many  things  indeed,  that  the  only  wonder  was 
they  steered  clear  of  love. 

And  yet  they  did ;  though  Ina's  face  was  often  before  him 
when  alone — though  he  caught  himself  humming  twenty  times 
a  week  the  motett  he  first  heard  her  singine:. 

O,  miserere  nobis — Jesu,  Jesu  mi. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HUBY's   nOUSEKEEPINCf. 


It  was  not  very  long  before  Miss  Euthven  discovered  that 
there  were  drawbacks  even  to  the  pleasure  of  managing  Alan's 
bouse,  and  looking  after  Alan's  comfort. 

Poor  little  soul— it  was  so  easy  to  order,  and  so  hard  to  pay 
—  so  simple  to  intend,  so  diilJeult  to  perform. 
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Theoretically,  for  iHstance  early  risiug  was  a  healthful  and 
amusing  recreation — practically,  it  proved  productive  of  head- 
aches and  ennui. 

"  If  I  get  up  at  six,"  she  said  to  Ina,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  how  am  I  to  pass  the  whole  long  day  after  ?  I  am  wearied 
to  death  hours  hefore  we  can  even  think  of  going  out.  "What 
shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Eemain  in  bed,"  was  Miss  Trenham's  prompt  advice. 

"  But  I  cannot  do  that — there  would  be  no  bright  fire,  no 
toast,  no  anything  for  poor  Alan,  if  somebody  did  not  get  up 
and  watch  that  wretched  woman."  (Eeferriug  to  a  professed 
"West  End  servant  Avhom  she  had  persisted  in  hiring  for  City 
drudgery,  and  who  accordingly  drudged  as  little  as  she  could 
help.) 

"  Ob,  Ina,"  she  continued  pathetically,  "I  am  so  tired— I 
never  got  up  so  early  in  all  my  life  before,  and  I  never  can 
have  any  warm  water,  and  I  feel  so  cold ;"  and  she  put  her 
arms  round  Ina's  neck  and  rubbed  her  soft  cheek  against  her 
friend's  as  a  kitten  might  have  done. 

"  Suppose,  then,  for  a  few  mornings  you  tell  Margaret  to 
call  me  instead  of  you,"  suggested  Miss  Treuham,  who,  of 
course,  knew  what  Ruby  wanted, 

"Ina,  you  are  too  good,"  said  beauty,  with  a  whimper  ;  "if 
you  would  rise  early  just  for  a  little  time — then  my  mind 
would  be  easy  about  Alan.  I  would  not  ask  nor  let  you,  only 
I  am  harassed.     I  am  very  unhappy,  dear." 

"What  makes  you  unhappy  ?"  enquired  Ina. 

"  Oh  !  I  owe  money  ;  and  people  want  their  Christmas  bills  ; 
and  Alan,  when  we  began,  gave  me,  he  said,  an  ample  allow- 
ance in  order  that  I  might  have  no  debts — but  I  have — "  and 
Beauty  broke  off  her  sentence  to  leave  herself  more  leisure  for 
crying. 

"How much  do  you  owe,  then?"  asked  Miss  Trenham  in 
visible  anxiety. 

"  Oh,  ever  so  much !"  sobbed  Euby ;  then  smoothing  the 
puckers  out  of  her  face,  she  added,  "  Have  you  got  any  money, 
dear  ?" 

"  No,  that  I  have  not,"  returned  her  friend,  "  Alan  will  not 
give  me  any  till  I  come  of  age,  and  not  then  if  he  can  help  it ; 
but  It  is  better  to  face  this  at  once,  Euby.  How  much  do 
you  owe  ?" 

"  Now,  Ina,  you  love — do  you  think  I  ever  had  courage  to 
add  the  things  up  and  see  what  they  came  to  ?  It  Is  quite  bad 
enough,  without  making  It  a)iy  worse  ;  but  I  tell  you  what — 
you  can  add  them  together,  only  do  not  tell  me,  for  I  know  it 
would  frighten  me  to  dath." 
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"  Don't  you  think,  Euby,  you  ouglit  to  bare  thouglit  of  that 
before  ?"  asked  Miss  Trenliam,  gravely. 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  "Wliat  did  I  know 
about  joiuts,  and  groceries,  and  soaps,  and  emery  cloths,  and 
eggs,  and  butter,  and  things;  what  had  I  ever  to  do  with 
provisions  at  home,  except  eat  them  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
where  the  things  go  to.  I  have  tried  to  be  economical ; 
but,  oh  dear!  there  are  so  many  of  us,  and  we  do  eat  so  nmclx 
—at  least  so  much  has  to  be  paid  for.  Ina,  you  dear  good 
soul,  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  You  must  tell  Alan,"  said  Miss  Trenham,  raising  her  head 
from  a  pile  of  bills  she  had  been  examining.  "  This  must  not 
go  on,  liuby,  it  would  ruin  him." 

"  Oh  !  I  could  not  tell  him — I  dare  not,  Ina — he  knows 
nothing  of  the  requirements  of  a  house,  and  he  would  be  so 
angry.  A  house  is  always  eating,  Ina,  and  so  you  will  find  if 
ever  you  have  the  management  of  one — my  beUef  is  it  sits  up 
at  night  to  eat." 

"  1  wish  you  would  not  talk  nonsense,  Euby." 

*'  It  is  not  nonsense,  it  is  the  most  practical  sense — a  bouso 
sits  Avith  its  mouth  wide  open,  crying  out  for  food — there  is  no 
end  to  it.  If  ever  I  have  a  sovereign  left,  and  think  I  can 
keep  it  for  a  day,  just  to  feel  I  am  rich,  it  has  to  go  for  caudles 
and  Bath  brick,  and  house-flannel.  Oh,  dear !  what  I  would 
give  just  to  have  five  shillings  of  my  own,  that  I  did  not  know 
Avhat  to  do  with." 

"  That  I  am  sure  you  never  will  have,"  retorted  her  friend 
sharply,  "  for  you  would  mortgage  the  mines  of  Golconda,  if 
you  had  them." 

"  Now,  Ina,  don't  be  cross,"  implored  poor  Beauty 

"  I  am  not  cross.  Ruby  ;  it  is  no  business  of  mine  how  mncli 
you  spend,  but  you  ought  to  consider  Alan." 

"  And  I  do  consider  Alan,"  she  answered.  "  If  it  were  not 
for  him,  do  you  think  I  should  care  about  any  of  these  stupid 
things  ?  I  could  live  on  bread  and  water  to  keep  out  of  debt 
— I  would  do  anything  except  stint  Alan,  or  ask  him  for  more 
money." 

Having  by  means  of  whicli  peroration  worked  lierself  round 
to  the  starting  point  again,  Euby  had  once  more  recourse  to 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  buried  her  pretty  face  in  the  cam- 
bric, while  Ina  looked  at  her. 

I  put  it  to  you,  reader,  what  use  there  would  have  been  in 
Ina  Trenham,  or  any  other  person  on  earth,  to  talk  rationally 
to  Ruby  ? 

"N^one.     So  nobody  ever  tried  to  talk  to  her  rationally.   They 
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only  said  what  they  had  to  say  on  any  subject  out  loud,  be- 
cause it  relieved  their  minds ;  but  when  they  had  said  their 
say,  if  Huby  were  still  uncouviuced,  why,  they  held  their 
peace,  and  looked  at  her  as  Ina  Trenham  did. 

"  I  dp  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  at  all,"  tried  back  Miss 
Euthven,  after  she  had  remained  a  sufficient  period  in  the  se- 
clusion of  her  handkerchief,  to  afford  lier  friend  time  for  any 
remarks  she  might  have  to  offer.  "I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
to  do  at  all — tlie  people  want  their  money,  and  will  have  it, 
and  I  have  got  none,  and  you  have  got  none.  I  wonder  what 
shopkeepers  can  want  witli  money  ;  they  never  go  out  except 
on  Sundays,  and  butchers  and  bakers  have  their  bread  and 
meat  for  nothing — what  can  such  people  want  with  money 
when  they  do  get  it  ?  and  yet  they  are  as  pressing  as  though 
they  were  in  my  place,  and  had  to  pay  all  I  have." 

"  If  nature  did  not  make  you  an  idiot,"  observed  Miss 
Trenham,  "you  have  contrived  to  make  yourself  almost  one." 

"Well,  nobody  ever  went  to  you  who  wanted  compliments," 
returned  Euby,  "  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  complimented ;  I 
only  want  advice.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you — speak  to  Alan." 

"  Oh !  I  could  not — I  would  not  tell  Alan  for  the  world." 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  end  of  the  matter  will  be,  then  ?" 
asked  Ina.  "  Some  day  these  tradesmen  will  tire  of  being  put 
off  by  you,  and  go  straight  to  Alan.  Now  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  like  that ;  you  would  not  wish  your  brother  to  hear 
of  these  debts  from  anybody  but  yourself." 

"  Yes,  but  indeed  I  should ;  there  is  nothing  would  make 
me  so  happy  as  to  see  you  go  down  stairs  this  minute,  and  tell 
him  everything  I  have  told  you." 

"  Tou  will  not  be  made  happy  then,  Euby,  by  me,  just  at 
present,  for  I  shall  not  meddle  in  the  matter  at  all.  Tou  had 
much  better  tell  Alan  yourself,  for  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so,  and  you  may  depend  these  people  will  soon  send  in  their 
bills  to  him." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  way  with  all  you  sensible  people,"  pouted 
Euby  ;  "  you  never  get  into  scrapes  yourselves,  and  you  do  not 
care  how  miserable  others  feel.  If  I  knew  where  to  go,  I 
would  sell  my  watch,  and  my  brooches,  and  my  rings,  and  pay 
all  off." 

"  And  if  Alan  asked  where  your  trinkets  were  gone  ?" 

"  I  should  tell  him  I  had  parted  with  every  valuable  I  pos- 
sessed to  pay  the  household  debts,  and  that  I  would  do  so 
again  to  avoid  harassing  him.  I  should  tell  liim  1  did  not 
care  for  trinkets  at  all,  but  that  he  made  me  miserable.     Oh ! 
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Ina,  you  cold-hearted,  equable  creatures  dou't  Lncv  what  it  la 
to  be  fond  of  a  brother !" 

"  As  a  rule,  I  ima<jine  brothers  could  exist  witLout  so  much 
fondness,"  replied  Miss  Trenham. 

"  Ina,  you  are  a  block — a  stone — a  fender,*''  finished  Euby, 
])ointing  with  dignity  towards  the  latter  article  of  furniture.  "  I 
do  not  know  why  I  talk  to  you,  for  I  might  have  as  much,  or 
more,  sympathy,  from  that  chimney-piece.  For  the  future  I 
shall  be  silent." 

"  Tou  could  not,  E-uby,  if  you  tried." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  hard,"  exclaimed  Miss  Ruthven,  retiring 
into  her  handkerchief  once  again,  for  tears,  with  Euby,  were  as 
plenty  as  rain-water.  "  It  is  very  hard,"  she  said  plaintively, 
adding  next  minute,  in  a  tone  of  genuine  alarm,  "  For  good- 
ness gracious  sake,  Ina,  put  away  those  horrid  bills — here  is 
Alan." 

And  there  was  Alan,  sure  enough :  for  before  Miss  Beauty 
could  stretch  across  the  table  to  secure  the  papers,  he  entered 
tlie  room. 

Upon  which,  Ina,  who  had  not  put  a  finger  on  the  bill;?, 
immediately  quitted  the  apartment.  Quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  she  was  standing  in  her  own  bedchamber  Euby 
came  iu  radiant. 

"  You  always  do  things  for  the  best,  you  dear,"  she  said.  "  I 
»"vould  not  now,  for  any  consideration,  you  bad  lifted  the 
papers.  Alan  asked  what  they  were,  and  what  was  the  matter 
with  me,  and  I  told  him  everything,  just  as  I  told  it  to  you." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  queried  her  friend,  not  without 
some  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  he  was  very  much  vexed  at  first,  as  was  only  natural, 
you  know;  but  when  I  told  him  how  wretched  I  had  been, 
and  how  I  meant  to  sell  everything  I  owned  in  the  world,  and 
how  miserable  I  was  on  his  account,  and  how  I  never,  never 
would  get  into  debt  again  so  long  as  I  lived,  he  was  sorry  for 
me,  and  kissed  me,  and  took  the  bills,  and  was  such  a  dear, 
good  brother,  that  I  felt  I  could  not  bear  to  vex  him  for  ten 
thousand  worlds." 

*'  Eeally !"  ejaculated  her  auditor :  then  added,  "  And,  hav- 
ing settled  these  bills,  how  soon  do  you  mean  to  collect  a 
number  of  fresh  ones  ?" 

"  Tou  ill-natured,  sceptical  creature,"  cried  Euby,  who  was 
too  happy  to  be  angry,  "  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? 
I  tell  you  I  promised  Alan  so  faithfully  and  truly  that  I  never 
would  contract  another  debt  without  his  permission,  that  if  wo 
go  on  only  one  meal  a  day,  we  must  live  without  credit.     I 
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have  learnt  wisdom  by  mournful  experience ;  as  Alan  said  to- 
day, I  had  been  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  housekeeping, 
as  he  was  to  business,  and  he  must  pay  the  premium  for  both." 

"  A  very  beautiful  idea,"  observed  Miss  Trenham,  who 
thought  that  all  the  Euthvens  were  losing  their  senses  toge- 
ther. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  idea,  Madam  "Wisdom,  sneer  at  it  as  much 
as  you  like,"  retorted  Ruby ;  "  and  it  expresses  the  state  of 
affairs  exactly.  When  a  boy  is  sent  to  learn  a  business,  his 
relations  must  pay  for  the  knowledge  they  want  him  to  ac- 
quire, and  it  is  just  the  same  with  housekeeping.  The  expe- 
rience I  have  gained  the  last  few  months  is  worth  any  money, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  life  worth  the  getting  to  be  had 
without  expense." 

"  My  dear  Kuby,  you  ought  to  add  anotlier  chapter  to  the 
Book  of  Proverbs !" 

"  Ought  1  ?  then  the  very  first  sentence  I  should  write,  Ina, 
would  be,  '  all  so-called  sensible  people  are  hateful ;'  sense  de- 
stroys all  heart  and  feeling.  Ton  have  no  right,  Ina,  to  laugh 
at  me  as  you  do ;  you  may  be  cleverer  than  I,  but  I  am  sure 
you  don't  know  a  fiftieth  part  of  what  Alan  does  ;  and  if  he 
thinks  I  do  right,  you  ought  not  to  think  I  do  wrong." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  I  choose  to  make  Alan  my  guide — but 
just  now  I  choose  to  claim  for  myself  the  freedom  of  thinking 
as  I  like.  If  you  do  not  run  into  debt  again,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  ;  and  if  you  do,  Ruby,  I  shall  be  very,  very  sorry." 

"  Oh !  but  indeed,  I  shall  not,  I  could  not,  you  know,  after 
promising  Alan.  I  mean  to  retrench,  I  shall  lock  up  the  tea 
and  the  sugar,  and  have  a  regular  allowance  of  everything ;  I 
will  not  talk  much  of  my  intentions,  because  you  know  a 
dreadful  place  is  paved  with  them,  but  you  shall  see.  I  will 
force  even  you,  Ina,  to  acknowledge  I  am  a  capital  manager, 
and  I  will  save  Alan  five  or  six  times  over  all  I  have  cost  him 
now.  And  you  must  not  try  to  dispirit  me,  only  do,  please, 
tell  me  if  you  think  I  am  extravagant  in  any  way.  We  are  to 
go  out,  Alan  said :  I  told  him  I  had  a  headache,  and  he  thought 
I  stayed  in  doors  too  much." 

AVhich,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  about  as  unfounded  a 
thought  as  ever  passed  through  a  man's  mind,  for  Ruby  was 
very  rarely  in  the  house. 

She  was  a  tireless  walker,  she  never  felt  weariness  so  long  as 
she  was  on  the  move ;  she  had  the  India-rubber  constitution 
of  a  woman  joined  to  the  strength  of  a  man.  No  lying  on  the 
sofa  for  Ruby,  unless  she  could  take  a  new  novel  with  her 
there  j  no  elegant  lounging  in  easy  chairs,  unless  she  had  some 
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one  for  her  vcs-<i-vis  to  \A'liom  slie  could  cliatter  witliout  ceas- 
injT.  A  maid  at  Tarn  Hall  once  declared  she  did  not  think 
Miss  Euthven  could  be  kept  still,  even  if  she  were  soldered 
down  in  a  lead  coffin :  and  the  maid  was  about  right,  where- 
fore Alan's  idea,  that  she  confined  herself  too  much,  struck  Ina 
as  curious. 

Nevertheless,  she  offered  no  opposition  to  the  j)roposed 
walk,  for  she  was  fond  of  rambling  about  tlio  old  city  streets, 
of  finding  out  old-fashioned  buildings,  and  looking  at  places 
which  had  once  been  famous. 

And  as  she  proceeded  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  Euby  must 
fetch  her's  from  her  own  room,  and  put  it  on  beside  Ina,  look- 
ing as  happy  the  wliile  as  if  somebody  had  left  her  a  fortune. 

There  are  plenty  of  women  in  the  world  like  Euby,  who,  if 
they  can  get  a  few  pressing  bills  settled,  or  coax  money  enough 
from  a  man  to  pay  for  a  love  of  a  dress,  or  a  unique  tea-service, 
are  quite  indifferent  as  to  who  is  harassed,  provided  they  feel 
comfortable. 

Sitting  in  their  drawing-rooms,  they  have  not  a  thought  to 
bestow  on  John,  Alfred,  or  Harry,  except  to  wish  he  would 
increase  their  household  allowance,  and  be  a  little  more  liberal ; 
and  when  they  have  got  the  coveted  new  mantle,  or  inimitable 
shawl,  they  forget  that  the  price  was  wrung  out  of  a  poor 
man's  pocket,  and  are  happy.  They  say  that  men  go  out  and 
Lave  variety,  while  the  wives  stay  at  home,  and  feel  the  burden. 

Do  they  ?  Oh  !  my  friend,  little  can  you,  whose  cares  are 
caused  by  the  crying  of  your  baby,  or  the  peculations  of  your 
cook,  know  of  the  troubles  of  the  man  'of  business.  Your 
husband  may  be  frank — I  daresay  he  is,  but  still  he  likes  when 
he  comes  home,  to  thrust  his  incubus  from  him.  He  tells  you 
in  general  terms  of  the  failure  of  Smith,  of  the  loss  by  Jones, 
of  the  order  from  Smith,  of  the  trouble  with  Myer  ;  but  when 
his  brief  recital  is  finished,  he  is  glad  to  romp  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  get  rid  of  "  the  shop,"  and  think  about  something 
else. 

It  is  not  one  business  man's  wife  in  a  thousand  who  gocB 
bodily  or  verbally  through  the  daily  routine  with  him.  The 
cloud  of  the  office  never  comes  home  to  you  women,  who  are 
wives,  but  not  help-mates,  relatives,  but  not  friends.  You  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  rejoice  at  every  sale,  to  tremble  at  every 
fluctuation  in  the  market,  to  follow  your  husband's  footsteps  ou 
collecting  day,  to  feel  your  hearts  bound  as  if  a  weight  had 
been  taken  from  them  when  you  hear  he  has  the  wherewithal 
to  meet  his  bills. 

The  "variety"  of  a  business  man's  life  is  but  u  variation  of 
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anxieties,  his  "goings  out"  but  a  succession  of  toilsome  entci-- 
prizes ;  and  I  fancy  if  Avomen  could  but  once  realize  to  them- 
Bolves  that  after  all  it  is  far  easier  and  less  toilsome  to  be  a 
woman  than  a  man,  we  sliould  have  heard  the  last  of  woman's 
rights  for  ever. 

You  would  be  a  man,  would  you,  Madam  ?  you  affirm  with 
the  daughter  of  Signer  Eiccaboca,  in  "  My  Novel,"  that  a  mau 
gays,  "  I  will,"  while  a  woman  says,  "I  wish."  But  I  put  it  to 
you  to  answer  me  as  you  wouIm  onswer  your  own  soul;  if  you 
could  say  "  I  will,"  what  would  you  j  do?  Nothing;  and  if 
you  were  a  man,  what  would  you  achieve?  nothing  likewise. 

For  to  be  a  man  you  must  be  content  to  go  out  in  all 
weathers,  to  sleep  little,  to  eat  only  when  it  suits ;  it  may  be 
very  necessary  I'or  you  to  remain  in  bed  when  you  are  ill,  but 
a  man  cannot  lie  in  bed,  he  must  be  sick  unto  death  before  he 
feels  it  would  be  right  to  take  the  rest  which  is  lite  to  him. 

It  may  be  very  well  to  say  "not  at-home"  to  visitors,  but  a 
business  man's  visitors  may  never  be  said  nay ;  you  can  some 
part  of  the  day  sit  down  with  an  interesting  book,  all  the 
leisure  parts  of  the  day  are  with  a  man  given  to  his  ledger. 

It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  wish  to  be  a  man,  it  smacks  of  un- 
developed faculties,  it  sounds  superior,  it  implies  energy ;  but 
if  God  had  wanted  women  to  be  men  he  would  have  created 
them  so,  and  as  he  did  not  we  maybe  sure  women  will  remain 
women  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Seeing  this,  oh !  women,  learn  that  you  may  be  something 
better  to  men  than  men;  you  may  be  helpmeets  for  your 
luisbands  ;  you  may  not  gain,  but  you  may  save  ;  you  may  not 
battle,  but  you  may  heal ;  you  may  not  avert,  but  you  may 
comfort.  You  may  make  men  so  sure  of  you  that  they  will  not 
hesitate  when  they  return  at  night,  after  all  the  toil  and  trouble 
of  the  day,  to  ease  their  aching  hearts  by  telling  you  of  their 
burdens ;  you  may  make  them  feel  that  you  are  one ;  that  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  have  no  power  to  sunder  the 
twain  whom  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  hath  made  one.  You 
may  make  home  heaven,  as  some  among  you  have  made  it  hell ; 
you  may  set  aside  public  opinion,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  higher 
code  than  that  of  society ;  you  may  wear  a  thrice-turned  dress 
without  feeling  that  you  are  ashamed  by  it ;  you  may  feel  that 
to  rule  your  household,  to  educate  your  children,  to  be  a  friend 
to  your  husband,  if  not  a  brilliant  destiny,  is  at  least  that  one 
which  God  has  assigned  to  you. 

Are  your  husbands  ungrateful — be  it  so  ;  not  to  every  hand 
is  it  given  to  draw  the  "  one  eel  out  of  the  bag  of  snakes  ;"  only 
the  .rather,  because  your  own  lot  has  been  hardl}'^  cast,  train  up 
your  sou?  to  bo  fitteir  husbands  for  the  wives  that  are  to  be. 
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Tor  you  may  do  iliis,  and  their  wives  shall  bless  you ;  and 
if  uofc  they — God — for  it  is  He  who  set  the  suu  and  moon  in 
their  appointed  stations,  and  gave  to  women  theirs,  that  they 
might  not  be  men.  The  equals  of  men,  but  different,  as 
Tennyson  has  said  in  better  words  before  me. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

ON       THE       EIVEE. 

The  usual  question  of  "Where  shall  we  go  ?"  had  been  mentally 
answered  by  Miss  Euthven  before  she  reached  the  front  door  ; 
and  accordingly  when  in  due  form  the  query  was  uttered  by 
her  three  companions,  she  promptly  replied, 

"  Up  the  river,  to  be  sure ;  we  have  been  going,  going,  going 
lip  the  Thames  for  the  last  hundred  years,  so  we  may  as  well  "-o 
to-day." 

"  But  won't  it  be  very  cold,  Euby  ?"  ventured  her  sister. 

"  Cold — nonsense,  child  ;  it  is  not  like  the  sea.  How  could 
vou  possibly  be  cold,  sheltered  by  houses  on  both  sides  ?  at  all 
events,  if  you  think  you  would  be  cold,  you  may  stay  at  home, 
but  Ina  and  I  are  going  up  the  river  ;  and  anybody  that  likea 
can  come,  and  those  that  dislike  can  remain  beliiud." 

"  "Well,  that  is  to  the  point  at  any  rate,"  answered  Murray,  as 
lie  drew  his  younger  sister's  arm  within  his;  whilst  Euiiv, 
taking  possession  of  Ina,  led  tlie  way  to  Thames  Street,  talking 
and  laughing  as  she  went. 

"  Cold,  how  can  anybody  be  cold  ?"  she  said,  wrapping  her 
plaid  shawl  in  closer  folds  around  her  figure.  "  I  think  London 
the  warmest  place  I  ever  was  in  in  my  life.  Only  think,  Ina,  ox 
how  dreary  those  old  hills  must  look  now,  covered  with  snow, 
whilst  here  we  never  see  any  snow,  nor  hear  any  wind,  and 
escape  thousands  of  annoyances;  for  my  part  I  feel  happier 
and  happier  every  day,  and  besides  you  know,  also,  it  is  such  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  me  to  be  of  any  use  to  Alan." 

It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  mar  such  a  happy  state  of 
feeling,  and  accordingly  Ina  held  her  peace,  whilst  Euby 
chattered  enough  for  a  dozen. 

Cold  as  it  undoubtedly  was.  Miss  Trenham  liked  the  trip  up 
the  river ;  there  is  always  a  pleasurable  feeling  in  surveying 
the  land  from  the  water,  of  gliding  by  stationary  objects,  and 
beholding  everything  without  bodily  fatigue  or  mental  exertion. 

There  was  no  fog  that  day  on  the  Thames ;  and  the  build- 
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mgs  on  each  side  stood  out  clear  and  distinct  against  the  crisp 
wintry  sky.  Albeit  the  banks  of  the  great  river  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  Metropolis  through  which  it  flows,  yet  there  is  sufiicient 
variety  and  picturesqueness  to  compensate  the  beholder  for  the 
absence  of  granite  quays  and  handsome  buildiugs. 

Here  a  wharf,  and  there  a  manufactory,  uext  a  jirivate  house 
with  its  bay-windows  almost  overhanging  the  water  ;  occasion- 
ally a  tree  struggling  out  from  the  midst  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
Btrange,  odd-looking  wooden  edifices,  barges,  laden  with  hay, 
their  gunwales  almost  under  the  water ;  steamers  filled  with 
passengers  ;  ugly  wooden  stages  ;  numberless  bridges  ;  flaunt- 
ing signs ;  all  these  things  make  up  a  tout  ensemble  of  in- 
congruity by  no  means  displeasing  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to 
the  sights  of  a  great  city. 

Out  of  her  reading  too,  Mr.  Euthven's  ward  culled  many  an 
amusing  and  interesting  memory;  looking  to  right  and  left, 
she  heheld  on  the  one  side  that  which  had  once  been  a  wood, 
now  a  forest  of  houses ;  and  on  the  other,  dry  land  and  dwell- 
ings on  ground  which  the  waters  formerly  covered.  She  found 
it  very  hard  to  realise  the  idea  of  old  London  embowered  in  trees, 
surrounded  by  morasses,  and  commanding  a  view  over  the 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  laved  the  glassy  slopes  of  the  beautiful 
Surrey  hills  ;  not  much  easier  was  it  to  imagine  the  Eomau 
Walls,  with  their  pompous  circumference  of  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  crowning  glory  of  fifteen  lofty  towers.  Neither 
could  she  realize  London  as  peopled  by  the  followers  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa,  nor  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 

It  was  pleasanter  and  more  natural  to  associate  incidents  and 
people  of  more  modern  times  with  the  buildings  and  places  which 
they  glided  by ;  to  look  with  Murray  at  St.  Saviour's,  and  think 
of  Grower  who  lies  there ;  to  strain  her  eyes  in  search  of  Paris 
Garden,  where  theatricals  used  to  be  performed  on  Sundays, 
till  the  profanation  was  stopped,  as  the  old  writers  declare,  by 
a  "heaven- directed  punishment."  A  little  further  on  the  left, 
they  fancied  the  old  Bear  Garden  might  have  been,  wherein 
were  kept  "  beares,  bulles,  and  other  beasts  to  be  bajted,  as 
also,  mastives  in  several  kenels  to  bayt  them."  On  the  Middle- 
Bex  side  they  found  out  the  Steel  Yard,  and  near  to  that  tlie 
Three  Cranes,  hard  by  which  was  the  Vintry,  where  in  135G, 
Sir  Henry  Picard,  then  Lord  Mayor,  did  in  one  day  entertain 
three  Kings ;  viz.,  Edward  of  England,  John  of  France,  and 
David  of  Scotland,  after  which  the  said  Henry  Picard  kept  his 
hall,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  her  chamber,  against  all  comers 
who  were  willing  to  play  at  dice  and  hazard.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  fourth  king — "  he  of  Cipres,"  did  lose  both 
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money  and  temper ;  tlie  former  of  wliich,  Henry,  like  a  loyal 
Englishman,  restored  to  His  Majesty. 

They  could  not,  however,  make  out  to  their  satisfaction  the 
site  of  the  far  famed  Baynard  Castle,  where  Edward  was 
named  king,  and  Eichard  usurped  the  title ;  where  Henry  VII. 
often  resided,  and  once  lodged  his  storm-tossed  guest,  Philip 
of  Austria ;  where,  too,  in  earlier  times  lived  Mawd  the  Eair, 
who  lies,  so  runs  the  legend,  in  Duumow  Church,  kdled  with  a 
poisoned  egg,  because  she  refused  the  hand  of  King  John  ;  and 
from  where,  also,  declares  another  legend,  ran  a  secret  passage 
to  the  Camera  Diance,  or  bower  of  Henry  II. 's  Eair  Hosainond 
on  Paul's  Hill  Wharf. 

And  high  above  all,  as  Murray  quoted, 

"  Lo !  like  a  bishop  upon  dainties  fed, 
St.  Paul's  lifts  up  bis  sacerdotal  bead  ; 
While  his  lean  curates,  slim  and  lank  to  view. 
Around  him  point  their  steeples  to  the  blue." 

While  Lorlne  was  straining  back  her  eyes  at  the  gardens 
and  trees  of  the  Temple,  Kuby  cast  her's  forward  to  Somerset 
House,  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  palace  which  might  almost 
have  been  called  the  haughty  Mausoleum  of  its  builder,  who 
finding  the  stones  of  two  churches,  two  bishops'  houses,  a 
cloister,  a  chapel,  and  a  charnel  house,  insufficient  for  his  pur- 
pose, contemplated  pulling  down  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
in  addition,  when,  to  repeat  the  dreadful  pun  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  the  standiny  thereof  was  preserved  by  hi^  fall. 

There  Elizabeth,  who  supped  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at 
Baynard  Castle,  visited ;  there  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  foreign 
household  resided  ;  there  King  Charles  I.  asserted  his  authority 
by  clearing  the  palace  of  his  Queen's  French  domestics  ;  there 
Inigo  Jones  died,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  lay  in  state  ;  and  there, 
after  the  Restoration,  Henrietta  Maria  once  more  resided,  and 
graciously  received  verses  from  courtly  Waller. 

Catherine  of  Portugal  kept  her  court  at  Somerset  House  at 
the  same  time,  first  as  queen,  then  for  some  years  as  widow ; 
and  there  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  lay  in  greater  state  lliau 
ever  subject  lay  before,  prior  to  his  interment  in  Henry  A^Il.'s 
Chapel. 

To  all  these  details  Ruby  listened  patiently,  standing  by  her 
lirother'a  side,  and  with  her  bright  eyes  noting  the  places  as 
they  passed;  noting  the  Adelphi  the  Durham  Yard  of  old, 
where  Murray  told  her  Antony  de  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  reared  his  mansion,  afterwards  re- 
built) by  Bishop  Hatfield,  and  exchanged  by  Bishop  Tunstal 
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witli  Henry  VIII.,  who  converted  it  into  a  palace.  In  it  the 
Mint  was  afterwards  established,  where  Thomas  Seymour  pro- 
posed to  coin  money  enough  to  accomplish  his  designs  on  the 
throne ;  for  whicli  scheme  lie  sufiered  execution,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  saw 
married  to  his  son,  and  beheaded  within  eight  short  months, 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Elizabeth  subsequently  granted  the  use 
of  Durham  Place  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  study  "  was 
on  a  little  turret  that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames." 

And  from  his  study  he  was  able  no  doubt  to  see  the  ferry 
over  which  St.  Peter  was  rowed  on  that  stormy  night  when  ho 
consecrated  the  abbey  on  Thorney  Island ;  that  night  when 
Edric  the  fisherman,  waiting  according  to  orders  for  his  ghostly 
fare,  beheld  the  church  lighted  up,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
angelic  voices  singing  praises  to  God.  Then  back  again  St. 
Peter  was  rowed ;  but  whether  or  not  the  heavenly  host,  who 
flew  across  the  river  to  the  abbey,  returned  with  him  or  not, 
history  leaves  us  in  doubt. 

So  the  party  talked  on  till  they  reached  Pimlico,  which  it 
was  Euby's  will  and  pleasure  they  should  explore ;  and  accord- 
ingly at  that  point  leaving  the  boat,  they  walked  through  all 
those  unutterably  dreary  squares  that  have  such  an  air  of  un- 
substantial fashion  about  them — such  a  thin,  cold,  starved  ap- 
pearance, till  they  got  wearied,  when  Murray  said  they  had 
much  better  make  their  way  back  to  the  river,  and  returned  to 
the  City  by  the  same  way  as  they  came. 

But  Lambeth  proved  an  attraction  so  strong  to  Ina,  that 
she  entreated  them  to  cross  Vauxhall  Bridge  and  walk  round 
to  the  Palace. 

"  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  palaces  for  to-day,"  re- 
marked Euby,  who  was  by  this  time  both  bored  and  hungry  ; 
"  but  if  you  want  to  go,  I  suppose  we  must,  only  what  is  there 
to  see  at  Lambeth  ?" 

"  The  Lollai-ds'  Tower,  and  the  place  where  Mary  D'Este 
stood  sheltering  from  the  rain  that  night  when  she  left  London 
for  ever." 

"  And  who  might  Mary  D'Este  be  ?"  inquired  Euby  with  a 
yawn. 

"  She  was  the  wife  of  James  II,,  as  you  know,  only  you  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  think,"  answered  Miss  Trenham. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  remember  ;  but  what  on  earth  are  all  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England  to  me  ? — there  is  no  good  talking  about 
them  now.  I  am  sure  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  his  host,  who 
wanted  bones  to  bake  his  bread,  are  just  as  real  people  to  me 
as  Henry  VIII.  and  all  his  wives.     If  there  had  been  a  flesh 
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and  blood  woman  among  tlie  sii,  she  would  have  murdered  him» 
and  a  good  thing  too,  only  for  mj^  part  I  don't  believe  a  word 
about  his  wives." 

"  If  he  were  living  now,"  remarked  Murray,  "I  believe  you 
would  try  to  be  one  of  them." 

"And  if  I  were  a  queen,  you,  Sir,  would  be  civil  to  me,"  she 
retorted ;  "  if  I  were  Her  Majesty  would  not  it  sound  nice  ? — 
would  not  it  be  fun  ?" 

"  Not  for  your  subjects  decidedly,"  said  her  brother,  which 
observation  Euby  answered  with  a  pout,  and  an  inquiry  if  Ina 
ever  intended  them  to  get  to  Lambeth. 

What  a  pest  the  girl  was,  and  yet  what  good  company  too  ; 
what  a  trade  she  made  of  being  ignorant,  and  yet  still  what  an 
unceasing  flow  of  not  always  tiring  talk  she  had  ;  how  exceed- 
ingly wearisome  she  could  make  herself,  and  yet  still  Avhat  a 
lively  companion  she  proved.  Never  a  lagging  step  had  Euby, 
never  an  ache  nor  pain ;  half  her  beauty  was  the  beauty  of 
health,  all  her  sociability  was  light-heartedness,  there  would 
have  seemed  a  want  of  the  Euthven  circle  without  her  ;  Ina 
would  have  thought  it  strange  to  'go  out  minus  Euby.  She 
always  appeared  to  be  the  steam  of  their  train ;  so  long  as  her 
fuel  lasted  she  walked  on  and  talked  on,  dragging  carriages 
after  her  that  otherwise  might  have  remained  stationary  on  tbe 
rails  for  ever.  Beauty  was  a  motive  power  to  mind  as  well  as  to 
body,  keeping  the  one  on  the  stretch,  and  the  other  in  action. 
There  was  only  one  thing  which  fairly  exhausted  Kuby,  viz.,  to 
be  asked  to  look  at,  or  listen  to,  any  place  or  subject  that  she 
had  looked  at  and  talked  of  as  long  as  she  Avanted.  Like  an 
infant,  the  moment  she  had  pulled  your  watch  to  pieces  she 
was  wearied  of  it,  and  turned  to  inspect  your  studs.  The 
interests  of  to-day  were  not  with  Euby  the  interests  of  to- 
morrow, the  desire  of  one  hour  was  the  bore  of  the  next. 
There  was  no  taste  with  which  Euby  could  be  said  to  go  to 
bed  and  rise  up,  except  her  love  of  admiration ;  and  thus  it 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  having  partly  "  done  "  the  anti- 
quarian associations  of  one  side  of  the  Thames  on  her  way  up, 
Euby  was  heartily  sick  of  the  subject,  and  declared  on  her 
arrival  at  Lambeth — that  the  Lollards  were  tiresome  old  things, 
and  the  whole  story  of  Mary  D'Este  was  apocryphal. 

"  Now,  Ina,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  been  wandering  about 
to  please  you  for  hours,  and  I  think  you  might  be  good-natured 
for  once,  and  go  home  to  please  me.  I  am  afraid  Alan  will  be 
wanting  something.  I  do  not  like  being  away  so  long  together. 
You  see  when  one  has  the  care  of  a  house,  one  never  can  feel  in- 
dependent ;  and  I  am  so  tired  of  these  old  kings  and  people ; 
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for  hours  it  seems  to  me  you  have  been  reading  genealogical 
chapters  out  of  Chronicles.  See,  there  is  the  boat  coming,  oh  !  so 
fast ;  now  don't  stop  any  longer,  don't  let  us  miss  it — come ;" 
and  so  saying,  Miss  Euthven  seized  Ina's  hand  and  hurried  her 
across  the  landing-stage  on  to  the  deck,  where  Murray,  who 
had  stopped  behind  with  Lorine  to  get  the  tickets,  followed. 

They  were  barely  started,  however,  before  Ina  would  have 
given  anything  to  have  been  on  land  again ;  she  had  a  quick 
eye  and  a  good  memory,  and  the"  moment  she  turned  her  glance 
down  the  river,  she  saw  standing  with  another  gentleman  at 
the  bows,  and  looking  intently  at  them,  the  same  individual 
who  had  borne  them  company  from  Preston  the  day  they  came 
to  London. 

Having  made  which  discovery,  Miss  Trenham  turned  her 
back  upon  him,  and  devoted  her  energies  to  keeping  Euby's 
attention  fixed  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river — no  easy  task, 
for  Miss  Euthven  liked  to  observe  everything  that  was  going 
on  about  her. 

"Shall  we  go  down  to  Greenwich,  Euby  ?"  asked  her  friend 
at  last,  '-'some  day,  while  this  fine  weather  continues." 

"ISTo,  tliere  is  a  palace,  or  an  hospital,  or  a  park,  or  some- 
thing there,  and  I  never  want  to  see  anything  more,  never ;  I 
mean  to  give  up  sight-seeing  and  try  to  be  useful  at  home — i% 
is  for  more  satisfactory  to  be  useful  to  other  people  than  to 
amuse  oneself." 

And  as  Miss  Euthven  finished  this  original  remark,  she 
stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  from  Ina,  who  was  boring  her, 
coming  in  contact  as  she  did  so  with  a  person  who  stood  close 
behind. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Euby,  blushing  and  startled;  half 
smiling  and  half  curtseying  next  moment,  as  the  gentleman  took 
off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  "  Miss  Euthven." 

How  it  came  to  pass  that  two  minutes  afterwauds,  spite  of 
Ina's  coldness,  and  Murray's  surprise,  they  were  all  standing 
in  a  gi'oujD  talking  commonplaces,  I  cannot  tell ;  only  1  know 
the  whole  affair  happened  easy  and  naturally,  and  that  without 
any  undue  assurance  on  his  part,  or  want  of  feminine  reserve 
on  hers,  John  Perman,  Esq.,  had  his  wish  of  speaking  and 
being  spoken  to  by  Euby. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Ina  mentally  acknowledged  the 
fact,  comforting  herself  at  the  same  time  with  the  consolatory 
reflection  that  she  was  not  to  blame,  and  taking  care  not  to 
give  any  more  countenance  to  the  conversation  than  was 
absolutely  necessaryj  to  clear  her  of  the  charge  of  downright 
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rudeness.    Yet  was  she  thoroughly  uncomfortahle  whilst  Euby 
eeemed  perfectly  happy ! 

Was  Ruby  tired  then  ?  not  a  bit  of  it — did  Euby  consider 
the  historical  details  of  the  morning  wearisome  when  she  pro- 
duced her  stores  of  information  for  Mr.  Permau's  edification  ? 
oh !  dear,  no.  Had  Euby  a  thought  about  Alan  as  she  stood 
on  the  deck  of  that  vessel  running  through  her  pretty  con- 
versational paces,  and  trotting  herself  out  before  the  admiring 
eyes  of  her  new  acquaintance  ?     Not  she. 

Huuger  nor  thirst  she  never  felt ;  sleep  nor  rest  she  never 
craved,  so  long  as  she  was  flirting,  yet  perhaps  flirting  is  too 
strong  a  word  to  use — better,  perhaps,  to  say  so  long  as  she  felt 
she  was  attracting  admiration,  and  accordingly  Euby  was 
happy,  for  Mr.  Perman  evidently  admired  her ;  and  the  poor 
little  thing  talked  and  smiled,  and  looked  pretty,  till  Ina  was 
out  of  patience. 

"  Who  on  earth  is  he  ?"  enquired  Murray,  who  saw,  of 
course,  that  the  stranger  was  none  of  their  Cumberland 
acquaintances. 

"  He  is  a  person  who  travelled  with  us  to  London.  Oh  ! 
Murray,  how  I  wish  you  had  not  gone  second  class  that  day, 
but  come  in  the  same  carriage  with  us." 

"  I  did  it  to  save  Alan's  money,  Ina ;  besides,  you  know  alio 
does  not  mind  me." 

"  Don't  be  more  than  distantly  civil,  at  all  events,"  returned 
Ina  in  the  same  sotto  voce  as  before,  and  the  caution  was  not 
needless,  for  Mr.  Perman  exerted  all  his  powers  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Euby's  brother. 

He  got  him  into  conversation — he  talked  to  him  more  than 
to  any  of  the  ladies — he  did  his  best  to  gain  his  good  opinion, 
and  spoke  to  the  boy  with  more  deference  and  attention  than  is 
usually  paid  by  a  man  of  five-and-thirty  to  a  lad  of  nineteen. 

He  left  no  stone  unturned  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  family,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent  with 
all  except  Ina. 

Not  that  any  of  them  but  Euby  was  over-civil,  or  encouraged 
his  advances — indeed,  their  evident  indifference  towards  liim 
piqued  Mr.  Perman  to  greater  effort ;  yet  when  the  boat  stop- 
ped at  London  Bridge,  he  felt  he  had  made  some  way,  and  wa3 
exultant  accordingly. 

It  might  perhaps  have  occurred  to  anyone  else  that  common 
politeness  required  his  adieux  to  the  party  to  be  made  when 
they  stood  on  terra  fipna;  but  if  the  idea  did  occur  to  Mr. 
Perman,  he  rejected  it,  walking  beside  Euby  and  Ina  along 
Thames  Street  and  up  Laui-ence  Pountncy  Lane,  even  to  the 
very  door  of  their  residence. 
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Here,  if  he  expected  bis  companions  to  give  liimtbe  sliyljtesi 
excuse  for  entering  the  house,  or  even  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  lie  was  miserably  mistaken.  Euby  was  a  lady,  albeit  a 
foolish  one,  and  although  she  often  trod  on  tbe  A'ery  borders  of 
propriety,  she  never  ventured  on  improper  ground.  Her  birth 
and  ber  training  effectually  preserved  her  from  errors  into 
■which  a  girl  of  a  lower  rank  might  have  unwittingly  fallen, 
and  accordingly  when  she  reached  her  brother's  house,  Miss 
Euthven,  with  a  smiling  curtsej^,  dismissed  her  attendant,  who 
bowed  to  her  and  Ina,  and  Murray  and  Lorine,  and  walked 
away  up  the  street,  feeling  that  inside  Alan  Euthvcn's  home  he 
must  get  a  footing,  let  the  enterprise  cost  as  much  time,  money, 
and  trouble  as  it  would. 

Business,  civic  affairs,  ambition,  The  Upases,  his  family — 
all  these  things  had  no  charm  left  for  the  successful  man  who 
yet  lacked  a  wife. 

Know  the  Euthvens,  visit  the  Euthvens,  marry  into  the 
Euthvens  he  felt  he  must.  Alan  he  determined  to  conciliate, 
and  Euby  to  win.  She  was  a  novelty,  a  new  light  to  him — 
so  beautiful,  so  ladylike,  so  charming,  so  natural !  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  was  a  flirt ;  a  sballow,  graceful  girl,  who 
thirsted  for  admiration,  and  would  have  swallowed  the  same 
draught  he  proflTered  her,  by  whomsoever  presented. 

He  saw  no  fault  in  her,  for  he  was  vain,  and  imagined  that 
all  Euby's  fascinations  had  been  called  forth  by  him  alone ; 
that  the  woman  he  wanted  to  marry  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  sole  attentions  of  the  man  who  proposed  to  confer  that 
honour  upon  her. 

He  was  far  too  much  in  love  himself,  too  earnest  in  the 
matter  to  know  Euby  as  she  was,  to  imagine  how  deceitful 
the  glittering  stream  would  prove,to  conceive  of  the  infinitesimal 
quantity  of  matter  which  was  covered  by  Euby's  redundance 
of  manner. 

There  is  nothing  which  people  find  it  harder  to  believe  in 
than  nothing  ;  all  the  vices  and  all  the  virtues  they  can  con- 
ceive of,  but  an  absence  of  everything,  even  of  wickedness, 
puzzles  their  faculties. 

It  was  a  thing  in  which  Mr.  Perman,  spite  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  had  for  observing  mental  nonentity  in  his  sister  Augusta, 
did  not  believe ;  and  accordingly  he  gave  Euby  Euthven  ci-edit 
for  a  host  of  qualities  that  did  not  belong  to  her,  forgetting  at 
the  same  time  to  debit  her  account  with  a  few  foibles  which  it 
might  have  been  worth  his  while  to  study. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

BNGINEEEING. 

TfTE  world  had  not  prospered  with  Alan  Ruthven  since  hij 
arrival  in  London.  He  could  not  sell  his  inventions,  he  had 
made  no  connection ;  while  money  poured  out  business  did  not 
creep  in,  and  the  days  and  the  nights  passed  wearily  over  the 
head  of  a  disappointed  man. 

Yet  did  he  not  despair.  If  he  had  not  hope,  he  possessed 
energy,  and  with  colours  nailed  to  the  mast  he  fought  on  ia 
the  vessel  wherein  he  had  embarked  his  all,  determined  to  bo 
resolute,  industrious,  and  brave. 

"  If  I  am  not  making  money  I  am  gaining  knowledge,"  ho 
said  to  his  own  heart,  and  the  words  were  true ;  for  men  like 
Alan  Ruthven,  who  have  not  gone  through  the  regular  routine 
of  a  conventional  apprenticeship  in  boyhood,  and  who  are  con- 
sequently forced  in  after-life  to  study  with  a  fiercer  energy 
than  youth  ever  knows,  learn  quickly  and  well.  They  tread 
with  manly  steps  through  the  porches  and  corridors  of  the 
Temple  of  Power,  and  rend  aside  with  nervous  grasp  the  veils 
that  hide  the  mysteries  of  the  sanctuary  from  the  weak,  the 
careless,  and  the  irresolute. 

He  knew  he  must  work,  and  he  did  it :  he  knew  that  to  him 
to  learn  was  to  eat,  to  idle,  to  starve ;  he  felt  he  must  kneel 
before  the  shrine  of  knowledge  to  obtain  either  wealth  or 
competence. 

He  had  always  been  fond  of  scientific  pursuits ;  like  his 
father  in  the  days  gone  by,  he  had  tried  experiments  and 
thought  out  inventions ;  and  now  poverty  and  the  necessity 
for  some  rule  of  action  had  added  practical  sense  to  natural 
talent,  and  given  a  definite  direction  to  what  had  been  before 
but  a  desultory  taste. 

He  "  wrestled  with  knowledge"  and  overcame  it,  working  as 
a  man  never  works,  unless  he  feels  that  his  day  is  short  and  his 
task  long;  reading  when  he  could,  thinking  as  he  walked, 
flinging  his  ideas  into  the  fire  of  practicability,  and  only 
choosing  for  his  weapons  those  which  came  out  of  steel ;  read- 
ing, working  and  thinking  for  one  definite  object,  viz.,  a 
thoroughly  available  knowledge  of  engineering  in  all  its  roots 
and  branches. 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  believe  that  the  acquirement 
of  any  trade  or  profession,  save  by  regular  apprenticeship,  is 
impossible,  that  self-teaching  for  all  available  purpose^  ia  iige* 
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less  ;  and  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  early  acquired  ideas,  of 
Jong  habits  of  being  taught  this  and  growing  familiar  with 
that,  I  might  have  hesitated  to  describe  the  fight  of  a  man 
against  knowledge  under  every  disadvantage  of  age,  circum- 
stance, and  prejudice,  but  that  I  saw  him  win. 

In  a  case  like  this,  I  dare  not  place  an  imaginary  man  among 
imaginary  books,  reading  to  an  imaginary  end ;  at  the  same 
time  that,  having  watched  the  flesh  and  blood  man  whom  I  am 
striving  feebly  to  reproduce,  I  have  no  fear  but,  exceptional  as 
his  case  may  be,  my  readers  will  yet  believe  it  true,  and  feel 
that  they  can  follow  every  step  of  his  progress  with  their  eyes, 
as  I  have  with  mine. 

Following  him,  I  have  sought  for  a  solution  of  his  success, 
and  found  that  it  is  not  always  the  knowledge  that  is  imbibed 
without  difficulty  which  waters  the  mental  soil,  but  rather  that 
learning  which  is  gained  by  toil,  and  worked  for  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow. 

That  which  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing ;  the  experience 
the  old  fling  gratis  to  the  young  is  valueless  to  the  latter, 
whilst  every  folly  they  commit  and  repent,  every  sorrow  they 
pass  through,  ripens  them  for  maturity. 

The  tears  of  youth  are  the  streamlets  that  fill  the  boundless 
sea  of  man's  experience ;  the  toils  of  living  genius  write  the 
title-deeds  of  dead  men's  fame;  bloodless  victories  grow  no 
laurels  for  the  conqueror's  brows ;  the  deeper  the  husbandman 
drives  the  plough,  the  thicker  comes  up  the  harvest ;  through- 
out Nature  nothing  is  returned  for  nothing,  and  the  plant 
which  springs  to  life  the  soonest  returns  to  earth  the  first. 

What  comes  to  us  by  instruction  in  youth,  seldom  proves  to 
be  money's  worth  in  age.  If  we  spend  twelve  months  studying 
a  foreign  language  after  we  are  turned  twenty,  we  can  write 
it  more  grammatically  than  our  own,  which  comes  to  us  natu- 
rally, and  which  we  speak,  so  long  as  we  can  speak  at  all,  incor- 
rectly. There  is  nothing  valuable  in  existence  to  be  had  with- 
out an  apparently  disproportionate  amount  of  toil,  anxiety,  and 
thought ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone,  I  believe,  that  the 
man  who  in  manhood  learns,  knows  more  than  the  man  who 
in  boyhood  was  taught :  the  one  receives,  the  other  grasps ; 
the  first  is  passive,  the  latter  active  -,  the  one  is  led  across  the 
plains  of  learning,  the  other,  self-reliant,  climbs  her  heights ; 
the  one  goes  out  to  see  a  fight,  the  other  flings  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  melee,  and  knows  that  he  must  either  come  off 
the  ground  the  couqueror  or  the  conquered. 

Imperfectly  thus  I  have  striven  to  account  for  that  which  I 
know  to  be  a  f^ct ;  and  now  to  revert  to  that  fact  itself  as  in- 
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etanced  in  tlie  person  of  Alan  Eutliven,  wlio  studied  as  no 
mere  boy  ever  studied,  with  tlie  unwearying  patience,  the  in- 
domitable perseverance  of  a  man. 

How  day  by  day  he  strode  onwards,  it  Avould  be  wearisome 
to  tell ;  only  as  he  got  iurther  from  his  starting  point,  the 
difficulties  in  his  path  grew  less,  and  that  which  at  first  had 
been  frightful  toil,  became  by  degrees  comparative  pleasure. 

Still  he  had  no  opportunity  given  him  of  showing  what  he 
could  do.  The  money  he  earned  came  to  him,  not  by  the 
exercise  of  his  brains,  biit  by  the  labour  of  his  hands :  as  a 
draughtsman  he  now  and  then  earned  a  few  pounds,  but  as  an 
engineer  not  a  shilling.  He  was  disappointed,  as  I  have  said, 
but  not  despairing  ;  and,  feeling  that  in  the  past  he  had  left 
no  opportunity  neglected,  no  door  untried,  he  strove  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  present,  by  fastening  his  expectations  on 
the  future.  Unwonted  study,  want  of  sleep,  and  natural 
anxiety  concerning  his  prospects  had  made  him  thin  and  hag- 
gard-looking, and  as  he  sat  one  morning  in  his  office,  turning 
over  some  rough  sketches  and  imperfect  designs,  the  February 
sun  shining  through  the  windows  would  scarcely  have  recog- 
nised him  as  the  same  man  on  whom  its  beams  had  fallen  that 
evening  when  he  climbed  the  bank  at  Highgate,  and  looked 
out  for  the  first  time  over  London. 

He  had  grown  older,  mentally  and  physically ;  for  months 
spent  as  Alan  had  spent  the  months  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
metropolis  leave  their  traces  behind.  His  eyes  had  a  thought- 
ful, concentrated  look  about  them,  which  might  have  caused  an 
inquisitive  person  to  wonder  what  he  was  considering ;  whilst 
around  his  mouth  hung  a  resolute,  defiant  expression,  that  wasj 
more  particularly  noticeable  when  his  lips  were  closed. 

Have  I  said  before  that  he  was  a  handsome  man  ?  If  not, 
let  me  say  so  now.  He  was  the  best  looking  of  any  of  his 
family,  dark  haired,  dark  complexioned,  dark  eyed,  with 
straight  nose,  and  fine  forehead  ;  slightly  made,  and  not  more 
than  five  feet  ten  or  ten  and  a  half  in  height,  he  carried  him- 
self like  a  man  that  came  from  people  whose  names  were 
written  in  history.  Birth,  pride,  and  courage  Avero  traced 
across  his  face,  revealed  themselves  ia  his  bearing,  were  recog- 
nizable in  his  speech.  In  his  office,  as  in  his  father's  house, 
he  was  scrupulously  plain  in  his  dress,  no  rings  glittered  on 
his  hands,  he  had  no  cable  chain  meandering  across  his  waist- 
coat, he  wore  no  breast-pin,  and  did  not  affect  a  dangling  glass. 
Ina,  after  vehement  remonstrances  with  laundresses,  managed 
that  his  linen  ivas  almost  as  snowy  as  in  the  old  Cumberland 
d?.ya,  and  her  needle  prevented  poverty  appearing  where  it 
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first  peeps  out.  Nothing;  she  could  do,  however,  could  prevent 
his  clothes  hanging  upon  his  figure,  for  he  had  grown  miserably 
tliin,  and  in  all  respects,  save  his  plain  dress  and  his  gentle- 
manly appearance,  little  resembled  the  Alan  Euthven  she  re- 
membered to  have  seen,  oh  !  so  long  ago. 

For  it  seemed  to  Ina  years  since  they  had  left  Tarn  Hall, 
and  entered  upon  their  new  existence ;  and  if  it  seemed  long  to 
her,  the  period  appeared  longer  to  Alan,  who  sat  that  morning 
looking  over  the  drawings  which  were  to  have  brought  wealth 
to  him  in  half  the  time. 

Turning  them  round  and  round,  he  saw  where  this  was 
faulty,  and  that  impracticable.  By  the  light  of  superior  know- 
ledge, which  shone  across  the  page  of  his  old  inventions,  he 
beheld  mechanical  blunders — mistakes  committed  in  the  very 
conception  of  his  schemes.  There  were  one  or  two,  however, 
in  which  he  could  detect  few  flaws ;  simple  things,  of  that 
order  about  which,  when  they  are  explained  to  them,  geese  cry 
out  "  of  course ;"  while,  underneath  the  pile,  lay  the  design 
that  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  faculties,  which  he  had 
moulded  into  form  and  shape,  and  conceived  so  perfectly, 
that  even  now,  he  could  see  no  defect  in  his  design.  It  was 
simple  enough,  too,  but  would  have  seemed  so  only  to  prac- 
tised eyes ;  and  it  had  cost  Alan  nights  of  thought  and  days  of 
trouble ;  for  when  he  first  sketched  it,  his  engineering  know- 
ledge was  imperfect,  and  his  acquaintance  Avith  the  resources 
of  science  limited  to  an  extreme. 

Still,  spite  of  difficulty,  there  it  was — an  invention  calcu- 
lated to  save  life  and  property,  to  render  railway  travelling 
comparatively  secure,  to  compass  an  end  devoutly  to  be  prayed 
for ;  viz.,  that  of  making,  not  collisions,  but  death  to  passen- 
gers therefrom,  almost  impossible.  Tears  have  passed  away 
since  then,  and  every  year  has  added  to  the  list  of  railway  acci- 
dents— of  lives  sacrificed  to  carelessness,  stupidity,  and  false 
economy.  Years  have  passed  away,  and  railway  travelling  is 
no  safer  now  than  it  was  then — men  are  killed,  limbs  are  bro- 
ken, carriages  are  smashed,  just  as  they  used  to  be :  but  all 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, Alan  Euthven  had  discovered  a  means  of  rendering  colli- 
sions comparatively  harmless,  and  that  on  the  morning  in  ques- 
tion he  was  reconsidering  his  plan. 

Hitherto  he  had  held  it  back,  discouraged  by  the  ill-success 
of  his  other  schemes.  He  was  naturally  reluctant  to  lead  the 
favourite  horse  of  his  stable  out  only  in  order  to  see  it  beaten, 
but  now  ho  felt  that  if  he  ever  meant  to  win  at  all,  he  must 
enter  the  iista. 
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Thinkinj*  over  the  best  mode  of  compassing  liis  object ;  con- 
Bideriug  the  most  likely  method  of  getting  the  scheme  fairly- 
tested  ;  wondering  how  principals  were  to  be  reached  and  sub- 
ordinates conciliated,  he  sat  leaning  back  in  bis  chair,  buried  in 
reflection,  till  roused  by  a  knock  at  his  door. 

Messengers  from  engineers  sometimes  knocked  there,  so  tho 
Bound  woke  no  visions  of  long  looked-for  clients  come  at  last, 
to  Mr.  Euthven's  mind. 

Nevertheless,  not  knowing  who  it  might  chance  to  be,  he 
lifted  his  desk  slope  and  thrust  his  drawings  under  it  before 
answering,  "  Come  in." 

Directly  he  said  the  words,  the  door  opened,  and  two  gen- 
tlemen walked  in,  at  whose  entrance  he  rose  surprised. 

"  Mr.  Kuthven,  I  believe,"  said  the  younger  of  the  two, 
raising  his  hat,  whereupon  Alan  bowed. 

"  My  name  is  Perman,"  proceeded  the  speaker,  "  and  I  have 
accompanied  my  friend,  Mv.  Bonsil," — here  Alan  bowed  to  INJr. 
Bonsil,  and  Mr.  Bonsil  bowed  to  him, — "  who  wishes,"  resumed 
Mr.  Perman,  "  to  consult  you  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  most 
important  invention." 

On  hearing  which  piece  of  intelligence,  Mr.  Euthven,  C.E., 
whose  heart  was  beating  as  if  some  one  had  brought  him  new3 
of  a  fortune,  requested  his  visitors  to  be  seated,  and  resuming 
his  own  chair,  waited  for  further  information. 

"  Mr.  Bonsil  has  discovered  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
mechanical  resources,"  observed  Mr.  Perman,  who  sat  with  his 
legs  crossed,  holding  his  glossy  hat  in  his  white  hand  ;  which 
observation  served  to  open  the  pleadings  for  his  friend,  a  lazy- 
looking  individual,  who  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  resting  his 
head  on  his  hand,  looked  at  Mr.  Euthven  with  half-shut  eyes, 
whilst  he  addressed  him  as  follows — 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  indeed ;  ah — yes,  one  amongst 
hundreds  which  I  have  struck  out  at  a  white  heat.  My  brain 
is  overstocked ;  I  have  too  many  ideas.  In  fact  I  am  too  rich 
in  inventions.  I  want  some  one  to  do  the  mere  rote-Avork  for 
me ;  a  man  can't  be  all  head  and  all  hand  at  one  and  the  samo 
time — can  he  ?" 

Mr.  Euthven  bowed  as  the  speaker  paused  for  a  reply  ;  he 
had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  he  prudently 
kept  to  himself;  but  he  could  not  forbear  glancing  towards 
Mr.  Perman  to  see  what  he  thought  of  his  friend. 

There  is  a  mode  of  walking  that  is  called,  I  believe,  "  Oxford 
fashion,"  in  which  a  person  walking  arm-aud-arm  with  two 
others,  and  occupying  consequently  what  might  have  been  sup- 
posed an  honourable  position  between  them,  is  dropped  behind 
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for  the  convenience  of  his  friends,  who  consequently  come 
closer  together  than  the  centre  figure  does  to  either  of  them. 
If  the  reader  have  ever  seen  this  done  in  the  street,  he  will 
understand  exactly  what  Mr.  Perman  did  in  Alan's  office.  He 
stuck  his  friend,  who  had,  so  to  speak,  hold  of  hoth  their  arms, 
out  of  sight,  while  he  mentally  drew  Mr.  Euthven  towards 
him,  and  tried  to  make  him  feel  that  it  was  John  Perman  and 
Alan  Kuthven  who  were  really  walking  together,  although  it 
appeared  as  if  Algernon  Bonsil  were  between  the  pair.  It  re- 
quired a  clever  man,  and  one  not  overhurthened  with  sensitive 
feeling,  to  accomplish  this  ;  but  Mr.  Perman  was  clever,  and  he 
was  not  sensitive,  which  latter  fact  Alan  was  too  gentlemanly 
himself  not  to  perceive.  Wherefore,  after  the  glance  mentioned, 
lie  turned  again  with  a  sort  of  vexation  to  the  individual  who 
had  stated  his  brain  to  be  a  store-room  of  novelties. 

"  I  do  not  precisely  understand,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Bonsil,  "  iu 
what  way  I  can  afford  you  assistance  ?" 

"  Why — ah — the  fact  is — I  have  got  into  a  slight  difficulty 
in  detail :  a  mere  mechanical  difficulty ;  nothing  which  in- 
terferes with  the  usefulness  of  the  discovery,  but  which  might 
prevent  the  general  public  from  at  once  acknowledging  its 
value.  The  state  of  the  case  is  plainly  this — I  have  conceived 
a  most  valuable  idea ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  dry 
details,  I  cannot  Avork  it.  I  have  drawn  the  carriage,  if  I  may 
BO  express  myself,  but  I  require  a  coachmaker  to  build  it." 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  languid  superiority  in  which  Mr. 
Bonsil  delivered  himself  of  this  lucid  speech  would  be  beyond 
my  power,  and  I  had  better,  therefore,  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  produced  in  Alan  a  strong  desire  to  kick  the 
speaker  down-stairs ;  which  desire  was  only  neutralised  by  a 
stronger  curiosity  to  know  if  Mr.  Perman  had  brought  hia 
companion  out  of  Bedlam. 

To  satisfy  himself  on  the  latter  point,  he  looked  again  to- 
wards that  gentleman,  who  said  Avith  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
a  smile,  and  an  elevation  of  his  eyebrows,  as  if  he  had  spoken 
the  sentence  in  words — 

"  Bear  with  him ;  we  know  he  is  a  fool,  but  /  know  he  has 
money." 

"  If  you  would  favour  me  with  particulars,"  said  Alan  in  a 
low  tone,  for  he  felt  he  was  being  placed  in  a  false  position, 
and  he  hated  himself  for  staying  in  it. 

"  Before  entering  into  particulars,"  replied  Mr.  Bonsil,  "  I 
must  make  a  stipulation ;  all  I  state  is  to  be  received  by  you 
in  confidence  ;  you  must  pledge  yourself  neither  to  use  nor  to 
cause  to  be  used  the  ideas  Avith  which  I  furnish  you." 
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Heavens  !  how  Alan's  blood  tinf^led  as  lie  answered, 

"  Mr.  Bousil,  I  am  an  honourable  man,  and — " 

*'  Enough,  Sir — Mr.  Perman  assured  me  you  were  a  gentle- 
man, or  I  never  should  have  entered  your  oiEce.  A  mere  busi- 
ness plodder  I  dared  not  have  trusted ;  trade  deteriorates,  trade 
is  low — " 

"  You  will  permit  me  to  observe,"  answered  Alan, "  that  I 
consider  myself  a  business  plodder,  and  that  in  saying  I  shall 
not  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  what  j'^ou  may  feel  disposed 
to  communicate,  I  am  only  repeating  an  assurance  which  I  am 
certain  would  be  given  and  observed  by  any  honourable  man 
trading  in  London." 

"  Ah !  you  know  nothing  of  busincBS,"  said  Mr.  Bonsil, 
blandly. 

"  Pardon  me — I  am  in  business,"  returned  Mr.  Euthven. 

"In — but  not — of,"  answen-ed  Mr.  Bonsil,  with  a  seraphic 
smile.  "  Mr.  Perman  assured  me  you  were  a  gentleman ;  other- 
wise— " 

"Mr.  Bonsil,"  interposed  Alan,  firmly,  "I  am  an  engineer, 
and  I  should  greatly  prefer  in  any  business  transactions  be- 
tween us,  that  you  would  consider  me  as  what  I  am,  rather 
than  as  what  I  was." 

"As  you  will — anything,"  acquiesced  the  inventor;  "I  was 
saying,  Mr.  Buthven,  tiiat  I  trusted  you  would  treat  the  im- 
portant communication  I  am  about  to  make  to  you  as  strictly 
confidential,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  nob  take  any  unfair  ad 
vantage  of  my  dilemma.  To  come  to  the  point,  amongst  other 
ideas,  the  practicability  of  a  new  motive  power  has  suggested 
itself  to  me." 

"  Oh!"  thought  Alan,  but  he  said  out  loud,  "indeed." 

"  You  see,"  continued  Mr.  Bonsil, "  something  new  is  wanted; 
steam  is  old,  and  coals  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  there  are  no 
forests  now  in  England;  we  want  a  new  and  inexhaustible 
motive  power,  and  I  have  discovered  it." 

"You  have  cause  to  congratulate  yourself,"  remarked  his 
auditor ;  whilst  Mr.  Perman  observed,  with  a  swift  side  glance 
towards  Alan,  "  Suppose  you  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  par- 
ticulars, Bonsil;  Mr.  Euthven  does  not  quite  understand." 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten,  of  course  not ;  I  will  explain,  IMr. 
Euthven.  I  have  a  rough  sketch  of  my  design  here,  which 
■will  at  once  enable  you  to  understand  ray  meaning.  This  is  it. 
Now  you  see  if  I  press  a  pound  weight  down  hero  at  A,  this 
space  B  being  filled  with  water,  I  can  lift  one  thousand  pounds 
at  C ;  you  follow  me,  Siir  ?" 

"  Clearly,"  replied  Alan,  who  at  once  recognized!  the  marc'a 
nest  Mr.  Bonsil  had  discovered;  be  bad  found  it  l)crorc  hitn. 
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**  Then  of  course  being  able  to  lift  one  tliouaand  pounds  at 
C,  I  can  drive  macluDery  at  D." 

"  The  one  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Euthven  smiling. 

"  Why  not  ? — the  power  which  will  lift  a  weight  will  drive 
anything." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  observed  Alan  gently,  "  that  as  you 
increase  speed  you  lessen  power." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Bonsil, 
whilst  Mr.  Perman  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looking  over  his 
friend's  shoulder  at  the  very  rough  sketch  lyiug  on  the  table, 
waited  for  Alan's  explanation,  which  was  as  follows  : 

"  If  you  exert  the  force  of  one  pound  at  A,  it  will  most 
assuredly  raise  ten  thousand  pounds  at  C  ;  but  if  you  endeavour 
at  D  to  increase  the  speed  ten  thousand  times,  you  will  find  it 
necessary  to  exercise  a  pressure  often  thousand  pounds  at  A." 

"Tou  are  mistaken,  Sir,  it  is  impossible!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bonsil,  with  more  vivacity  than  he  had  shown  throughout  the 
interview. 

"  Excuse  me,"  answered  Mr.  Ruthven,  "  I  am  only  stating 
a  well-known  principle  of  hydraulics.  I  suppose  more  people 
have  run  their  heads  against  this  scheme  than  any  other 
mechanical  problem.  It  is  a  vei'y  seductive  idea,  only  it  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unfeasible." 

"  Sir  !"  said  Mr.  Eousii. 

"  The  scheme  is  plausible,  but  impracticable,"  repeated  Alan, 
firmly. 

"  I  perceive  you  are  a  novice  in  your  profession,"  replied 
Ml".  Bonsil  condescendingly;  "you  are  young,  Mr.  Euthven." 

"  I  understand  the  rudiments  of  engineering,  nevertheless," 
retorted  Alan,  while  Mr.  Perman  struck  in  with, 

"  I  really  think.  Bonsil,  you  had  better  give  Mr.  Euthven's 
remarks  your  best  consideration,  and  if  the  scheme  be  im.- 
practicable  abandon  it." 

"  My  dear  Perman,  Mr.  Ruthven  does  not  understand  me." 

"  So  far  as  you  have  explained  yourself,  Mr.  Bonsil,  I  do 
perfectly,"  answered  Alan.  "  If  your  scheme  have  reached  no 
further  than  the  idea  of  driving  a  thousand  pounds  at  D  by  a 
one  pound  pressure  at  C,  I  assure  you  the  idea  is  valueless.  I 
should  be  neither  acting  honourably  nor  honestly  if  I  encouraged 
you  to  persevere  in  a  plan  which  I  know  has  plausibility  at  one 
end,  but  failure  at  the  other." 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  you  mean  well,"  observed  Mr.  Bonsil, 
"  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  excuse  me  remarking  that  an 
idea  such  as  mine  requires  the  thoughts  of  a  first-rate  mind  to 
bear  upon  it." 
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"  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to  act  upon  my  unsupportetl 
opinion,'  remarked  Mr.  Ruthven;  "at  the  same  time — " 

"  T  n,n  sure  you  have  acted  with  the  best  intentions,"-  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Bonsil ;  "but  when  you  have  had  more  experience, 
you  will  see  that  difficult  problems  like  this  require  the  best 
efforts  of  superior  minds  for  their  solution.  I  regret  to  have 
occupied  so  much  of  your  time  to  no  purpose.  Good  morning;' 
and  evidently  without  the  slightest  intention  of  recompensing 
Alan  for  his  information,  Mr.  Bonsil  rose  to  his  feet,  lilted  his 
hat  from  the  table,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

Not  so,  however,  Mr.  Perman. 

"  I  am  cashier  for  Mr.  Bonsil,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  laying 
at  the  same  time  a  couple  of  guineas  on  Alan's  desk. 

"  Eicuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Euthven ;  "  but  as  your  friend  con- 
siders my  opinion  valueless,  I  cannot  think  of  taking  a  fee 
for  it." 

"  An  opinion  is  an  opinion,  Mr.  Euthven,  no  matter  what 
value  the  client  attaches  to  it,  and  is  worth  its  price  accordingly. 
Good  morning ;"  and  before  Alan  could  interpose  a  word  both 
gentlemen  were  gone. 

Ere  he  had  time  to  collect  his  senses,  however,  Mr,  Perman 
came  back. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Euthven,  but  I  felt  I  must  return 
to  apologise  for  plaguing  you  with  such  an  idiot ;  I  will  send 
you  better  clients  soon.     Good-bye  ;  he  is  waiting  for  me." 

And  so  saying,  John  Perman  ran  down  stairs  again,  leaving 
Alan  in  a  mist. 

"  Where  have  I  seen  that  man  ?"  he  ejaculated  ;  and  then 
all  at  once  it  dawned  upon  him,  "  at  the  Euston  Eaihvay  station, 
helping  Euby  with  her  luggage." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ME.    PER  man's    uncle. 

At^otjt  a  week  after  the  appearance  and  exit  of  IMr.  Eutliven's 
ingenious  client — fate  in  the  shape  of  a  comfortable  broughnm, 
a  sleek  pair  of  horses  and  a  fat  coachman,  brought  another 
visitor  to  Alan  Euthven's  office.,  viz.,  Lawrence  Perm.in,  Esq., 
of  Uphill  Hall,  Tottenham  ;  Alderman ;  further  of  the  Ward  of 
Waxinshaw  in  the  City  of  London. 

Place  for  the  Alderman,  oh  !  ye  waggoners  and  draymen,  ye 
carmen  and  nuisances  of  tlie  City  of  London,  place  for  him 
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wlio  ii?  great  in  llic  annals  of  Cockai-^ne.  How  shall  I  describe 
the  new  comer  ?  how  tell  of  all  his  virtues,  save  by  summing 
them  up  in  one  word,  and  stating  he  was  rich.  Lawrence 
Perman  was  little,  but  he  could  command  a  pedestal  of  gold; 
he  was  plain,  but  he  could,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  set  liimself 
in  diamonds  ;  he  was  not  educated,  but  he  could  buy  others' 
knowledge;  nature  had  not  made  him  distinguished  or  1  a'ul- 
Bome,.  or  clever,  but  she  had  given  him  the  fiiculty  of  making 
mone\^,  and  having  made  it  he  was  an  enviable  man. 

Watch  him  pulling  up  the  stairs,  his  short  legs  encased  in 
black  trousers,  luiderneath  which  appear  white  stockings  ami 
strong  shoes ;  see  his  hard,  old,  bony  hand  travelling  along  the 
banisters,  and  his  long-waisted,  long-tailed  over-coat  toueln'ng 
each  step  as  he  ascends  ;  observe  his  frilled  shirt  and  white 
neck-cloth  ;  notice  his  thin  grey  hair  and  wrinkled  face,  and 
yellow  teeth,  and  lack-lustre  yet  still  shrewd  eye,  and  then  say 
if  this  is  your  beau-ideal  of  a  successful  man. 

No  ;  yet  he  is  hale  and  heart}^  and  would  not  change  away 
his  gold  for  your  youth;  money  has  given  him  power;  ho  has 
drank  of  the  cup  of  prosperity,  and  he  will  hold  the  goblet  to 
vhe  last.  He  is  not  feeble,  he  does  not  feel  old,  he  has  his 
aims  and  objects  as  well  as  you ;  at  seventy  the  coming  day  has 
its  ambitions  to  gratify,  its  pleasures  to  bring,  its  hopes  to 
realize,  its  wants  to  supply  as  cei'tainly  as  at  twenty.  The 
vines  have  to  be  pruned  for  the  grapes  he  shall  eat,  horses  have 
to  be  bought  for  the  drives  he  sluill  take,  wines  have  to  be 
decanted  for  the  dinners  he  gives.  Done  with  life  !  done  with 
the  things  of  the  world !  my  reader,  his  life  is  as  good  a  one 
perhaps  as  yours,  and  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world  he  may  not 
spurn  the  things  of  it.  Age  stands  no  nearer  to  the  grave 
than  youth,  grey  hairs  than  gold  ;  after  all,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
he  may  live  twenty  years  and  you  but  one ;  and  yet  you  are 
scandalized  that  he  clings  to  the  aftUirs  of  time  whilst  you 
ignore  those  of  eternity.  The  man  ^vho  does  not  live  for  Ciod 
at  thirty  is  pretty  sure  to  live  for  himself  at  seventy  ;  people 
do  not  begin  to  think  about  Heaven  as  ladies  take  to  caps  at 
a  certain  age,  and  there  is  no  need  to  make  Mr.  Lawrence 
Perman  out  worse  than  he  was,  simply  because,  like  othei* 
people,  having  baked  his  cake  he  was  ibud  of  nibbling  it,  and 
liked  its  Havour  to  the  last. 

He  was  an  ugly  old  man,  but  not  a  bad  one,  as  times  go.  He 
paid  his  servants  good  vrages,  he  would  not  have  let  a  man 
starve  if  a  penny  roll  stretched  out  from  his  own  breakfast 
table  could  have  been  leached  to  hini  without  trouble  ;  Avhen 
he  read  about  the  street  Arabs  and  the  doings  of -the  youug 
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fry  of  thieves,  he  put  his  sillc  liandkerchief  underneath  his 
spectacles,  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  God  bless  me !"  he  sub- 
scribed to  Orphan  Asylums,  and  gave  his  votes  in  favour  of  the 
protegees  of  such  ladies  as  talked  the  most  and  were  the  richest 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

He  went  to  church  regularly  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  gave, 
after  every  sermon  preached  with  a  money  object,  his  half- 
guinea  or  five-pound  note  as  the  mood  was  on  him.  If  a  shop- 
keeper had  handed  him  back  too  much  change,  Mr.  Perman 
would  not  have  pocketed  the  dift'erence,  but  returned  it  as 
honestly  as  any  nobleman  in  the  land. 

Though  he  had  been  in  trade  all  his  life,  Mr,  Perman  was  a 
much  more  honourable,  and  certainly  a  much  higher  class  man 
than  if  he  had  grubbed  along,  trying  to  keep  up  appearances 
on  the  money  his  father  left  him.  By  prosperity  he  had  been 
lifted  out  of  temptation;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Perman  was 
not  mean,  nor  dishonest,  nor  yet  absolutely  vulgar — merely 
for  this  reason,  that  successful  trading  had  kept  him  from  the 
agony  of  small  shifts,  placed  him  where  he  had  no  occasion  to 
be  otherwise  than  well  principled,  and  fenced  him  round  with 
barriers  of  wealth  from  the  practical  knowledge  of  that  black 
poverty,  to  be  trailed  through  the  depths  of  which,  would  sully 
the  garments  of  an  angel  of  light. 

Mr.  Perman  had  never  known  poverty ;  he  had  been  put 
early  to  business  by  his  father,  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  who,  dying  when  his  sons  were  just  approaching  man- 
hood, left  his  property  in  equal  shares  among  them.  On  the 
strength  of  his  legacy,  Lawrence  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  the  firm  with  whom  he  had  served  his  time  ;  and  before  he 
had  been  a  junior  ten  years,  he  received  an  unexpected  be- 
quest, which  enabled  him  to  buy  out  his  seniors,  and  gather 
the  whole  profits  of  the  business  into  his  own  hands. 

This  fortunate  legacy  came  to  him  from  a  great-uncle  of  his 
own,  who,  after  a  wild  youth,  had  got  an  appointment  in  India, 
where  he  gathered  together  a  pretty  treasure  of  rupees ;  and 
finally  dying  unmarried  and  intestate,  left  an  enormous  fortune 
to  be  divided  amongst  his  four  grand-nephews,  the  only  rela- 
tives he  had  on  earth. 

Of  these  four,  Joshua,  the  eldest,  bought  the  freehold  of  his 
father's  farm,  which  he  had  continued  working,  and  started  as 
country  gentleman.  Peter,  the  youngest,  went  to  the  dogs. 
Lawrence,  as  before  stated,  bought  himself  into  a  business, 
whilst  John,  who  had  been  traveller  for  a  Manchester  house, 
rushed  into  the  rag  trade,  and  left  a  connection  to  his  son, 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  City. 
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Money  makes  money,  it  is  said :  and  accordingly,  from  the 
time  the  two  London  brothers  received  tliis  Indian  windfall, 
there  was  nothing  they  touched  that  did  not  bring  to  them  au 
accession  of  wealth  and  stability.  Their  name  stood  high  in 
the  commercial  world.  When  they  made  a  bargain,  they 
stuck  to  it.  There  was  no  close  shaving  in  their  establish- 
ments, no  grazing  of  the  wheels  of  their  chariots  on  the  curb- 
stone of  dishonesty;  and  their  books  v/ould  have  boine  in- 
spection by  any  commissioner  who  ever  awarded  a  plenitude 
of  third  class  certificates  in  Basinghall  Street.  They  never 
"made  tip"  goods  for  shipment;  they  never  foisted  bad  arti- 
cles off  as  best  quality. 

They  were  very  honest  and  very  honourable,  as  the  world  goes ; 
they  had  found  both  qualities  answer,  and  fancied  they  were 
unimpeachable  and  irreproachable ;  and  as  far  as  they  went 
they  were  entitled  to  all  praise,  for  be  it  remembered  that  some 
men  could  not  be  honest,  even  with  a  capital,  a  first-rate  con- 
nexion, and  an  established  business  at  their  back. 

Still  the  best  business  in  London  will  not  keep  a  man  alivo 
one  moment  after  death  has  decided  that  he  is  the  fit  person  to 
fill  up  a  gap  in  the  churchyard,  and  accordingly  when  Mr. 
John  Perman,  junior,  was  but  five-and-twenty,  his  father,  then 
a  man  of  sixty,  received  a  missive  from  eternity  that  wrote  hia 
name  off"  the  books  of  time. 

With  a  natural  reluctance  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and  de- 
parted, leaving  his  business  to  his  son,  and  nothing  to  his  five 
daughters,  except  a  dower  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a  piece, 
to  be  paid  on  their  marriage,  if  said  marriage  were  approved  by 
their  brother,  and  the  brother  Lawrence  of  testator.  Three 
sisters  had  already  been  wooed,  won,  and  portioned,  and  there 
only  remained  Miss  Perman  and  Miss  Augusta  to  pay  visits  to 
their  dear  uncle  and  receive  presents  from  the  childless  old 
man. 

Of  course,  everybody  expected  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  would 
go  to  his  favourite  nephew  ;  and  even  the  sons  of  Joshua,  the 
gentleman-farmer,  Avere  satisfied  that  the  owner  of  The  Upases 
would  eventually  be  translated  to  Uphill  Hall,  and  tried 
accordingly  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  by  paying  court 
to  their  cousin,  and  shewing  such  delicate  attentions  to  their 
imcle  Lawrence,  as  might  ensure  a  few  thousands  out  of  a 
fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  they  felt  certain  they  should  never 
touch. 

And  they  were  warranted  in  coming  to  such  a  conclusion, 
for  in  his  uncle's  eyes  John  Perman  could  do  no  wrong.  They 
were  birds  of  a  feathe**  •  both  in  business ;  both  successful ; 
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both  money-getthifT;  botliirreproacliably  respeclable  ;  bronglit 
up  in  the  same  school ;  moving  in  the  same  circle ;  educated 
"W'ith  the  same  ideas  ;  working  for  a  similar  end. 

On  John  Pernian,  his  uncle  considered  the  business  mantle 
of  his  family  had  fallen,  and  he  was  as  anxious  for  the  house 
of  Perman  to  continue  lionourably  known  in  trade,  as  a  landed 
proprietor  is  for  his  cognomen  to  remain  respected  in  his 
county.  The  young  man  and  the  old  man  pulled  together  so 
thoroughly,  that  even  in  a  love  affair  the  former  did  not  feel 
afraid  of  entreating  the  assistance  of  the  latter. 

And  Mr.  Lawrence  Perman,  pleased  with  his  nephew's  con- 
fidence and  engaging  candour,  promised  his  help  conditionally, 
that  after  seeing  the  lady  he  approved  his  nephew's  choice. 
The  old  gentleman  had  his  prejudices,  but  John  Perman  did 
Dot  fear  that  Euby  would  sliock  them. 

"Young,  well-born,  good-looking,  lady -like,  disinterested,  in- 
nocent, natural,  accustomed  to  society,  and  yet  still  contented 
to  be  poked  up  in  the  €ity  ;  if  she  is  all  that,  my  boy,  I  will 
do  Avluit  I  can  to  push  on  the  match,  and  never  say  a  sentence 
about  the  want  of  money.  As  it  seems  the  only  advantage  we 
have  over  them,  it  is  one  I  can  just  mention  as  an  objection  to 
put  things  on  a  fair  footing  ;  but  between  you  and  me  I  would 
rather  not  see  you  married  to  a  rich  woman  ;  it  makes  a  wife 
independent,  and  a  home  not  so  happy.  Besides,  what  do  we 
want  with  money  from  wives  ;  two  or  three  hundred  a-year 
would  not  pay  our  gas  bills.  If  that  is  the  only  difllcully, 
marry  her  without  hesitation,  John  ;  but  remember,  I  must  ap- 
prove, I  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  it  unless  I  like  the  girl 
myself." 

"You  are  sure,  uncle,  you  won't  try  to  cut  me  out  and 
marry  her  yourself?"  enquired  his  nephew,  which  query  caused 
a  chuckle  in  high  quarters,  and  an  observation  of,  "  tSly  dog — 
sly  dog,"  at  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mr.  John  Perman  was 
mightily  amused. 

He  had  just  before  told  his  uncle  how  Mr.  Euthven  "  knocked 
down"  Bonsij,  and  the  particulars  of  the  interview  had  so  de- 
lighted the  old  man,  with  whom  the  inventor  was  no  iiivouritc, 
that  he  could  have  taken  Alan  in  his  arms  and  hugged  him  ; 
but  seeing  that  was  impossible,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
forthwith  consulting  the  engineer  about  "  that  soakage,"  which 
was  the  very  determination  to  which  John  Perman  had  desired 
to  lead  him. 

Pehold,  therefore,  oh!  reader,  how^  fortunate  the  owner  of 
The  Upases  was  in  having  an  uncle  who  was  willing  to  lielp 
Lim,  and  in  choosing  a  lady-love,  with  a  presentable  brother. 
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Said  I  not  Iruly  that  lie  was  a  prosperous  man ;  see  Iiow  even 
the  stream  of  love  Hows  smooth  lor  him. 

He  felt  no  fears  as  to  the  result  of  his  uncle's  interview 
with  Mr.  liutliven,  and  he  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
embassy  would  got  on  better  without  him ;  wherefore  Mr. 
John  Permau  remained  in  his  warehouse  in  "Wood  Street, 
whilst  Mr.  Permau,  senior,  drove  from  his  office  in  Austiu  Friars 
to  Laurence  Pountney  Lane.  Therewasnothingto  have  prevented 
the  Alderman  walking  thither ;  only  he  deemed  it  better  to  go 
in  his  brougham,  and  according  to  his  light  he  thought  wisely  ; 
the  solitary  objection  to  his  light  being  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  man  he  was  about  to  visit — not  quite. 

It  has  not  taken  him  all  this  time  to  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
when  we  rejoin  the  new  client  we  find  him  seated  in  Alan's 
little  office,  with  his  coat  tails  drawn  carefully  from  under  him, 
and  folded  over  his  knees,  his  hat  on  the  table,  his  stick  on  a 
neighbouring  chair,  his  spectacle-case  in  one  hand,  and  his  silk 
handkerchief  in  the  other. 

After  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  he  got  his  spectacles  out  of 
their  case,  dis])oscd  of  them  by  putting  them  first  on  liis  nose 
and  next  on  his  forehead ;  then  he  put  the  case  in  his  j)ocket 
aud  produced  his  snuff'-box,  which  he  offered  to  Alan,  who 
knew  enough  of  the  world  to  take  the  prollered  pinch. 

Having  finished  which  preliminaries,  the  Aldermau  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

"  I  have  come  to  consult  you,  Mr.  Euthvcn,  on  a  little  en- 
gineering matter ;  a  very  little  matter,  scarcely  worth  your  at- 
tention perhaps,  but  I  hear  you  have  not  been  long  in  busiuesa, 
and  small  beginnings — eh,  Mr.  liuthven  ?" 

"If  you  mean,"  said  Alan,  smiling,  "that  small  beginnings 
make  gi-eat  eudiijgs,  I  ought  hereafter  to  climb  high  :  for  I  am 
willing  now  to  vindertake  anything,  no  matter  how  trifling — • 
there  is  nothing  too  small  for  me." 

"  The  way  to  get  on,"  answered  the  old  man  nodding  ap- 
provingly, '•  the  way  to  get  on ;  no  man  ever  made  a  pound 
who  despised  a  sixpence  ;  so  now  we  understand  one  another, 
I  may  pi'oceed.  without  hesitation.  My  name  is  Perman,  Sir, 
Lawrence  Permau,  of  Austin  Eriars,  City,  and  Uphill  Hall, 
Tottenham." 

Alan  bowed  at  the  intelligence,  but  the  blood  rushed  into 
his  head,  and  a  strange  sensation  came  over  him  when  the  name 
of  Perman  grated  on  his  ear  again. 

"  My  nephew  informed  me,  Sir,  how  straightforwardly  you 
told  that  blockhead,  Bonsil,  who  by  the  way  is  a  railway  direc- 
tor, that  there  was  nothing  in  his  scheme,  and  1  thought  when 
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I  beard  what  you  bad  said,  that  you  were  just  tbe  man  I 
wanted.  I  am  in  a  difficulty,  Mr.  Eutbven,  I  bave  been  let 
into  a  confounded  bole." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  bear  it,"  responded  Alan,  not  wilbout 
an  eflort ;  for  it  was  in  bis  nature  to  find  it  easier  to  work, 
tban  to  talk  to  clients. 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  you  to  belp  me  out  of  it,"  pursued  Mr. 
Perman. 

"  If  you  will  inform  nie  in  wbat  way  I  can  be  of  assistance," 
responded  Mr.  Hutbven,  politely. 

"  Ab,  tbat  is  just  wbat  I  want  to  know  myself,"  returned 
tbe  Alderman,  "  if  I  saw  my  way  clearly,  I  sbould  not  be  bere ; 
but  I  will  explain.  You  see,  Mr.  Eutbven,  I  bave  a  little  box 
at  Tottenham,  some  six  or  seven  miles  out ;  and  as  I  expect  to 
end  my  days  there,  and  leave  it  when  I  die  to  my  nephew,  I 
don't  mind  laying  out  a  few  pounds  on  it.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  I  built  tbe  bouse,  and  yet  it  was  only  last  summer  it  struck 
me  it  looked  bare,  though  I  bave  lived  all  tbat  time  in  it.  This 
time  twelvemonth  I  was  spending  a  few  days  with  a  friend 
who  has  a  place  near  Lymington,  and  I  was  so  delighted  with 
bis  grounds,  tbat  when  I  came  home  I  must  needs  bave  a  ter- 
race too.  Although  bis  place  is  three  times  the  size  of  mine, 
I  am  sure  bis  terraces  did  not  cost  half  what  the  little  one  at 
Uphill  Hall  has  cost  me  ;  and  now  unfortunately,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  money  I  have  laid  out,  that  terrace  is  the  plague  of 
my  life." 

"  Indeed  ?"  queried  Alan. 

"  Yes,  my  bouse  used  to  be  dry  and  comfortable,  but  now  it 
is  soaking ;  as  my  servants  say  you  might  wring  water  out  of 
it  like  a  wet  dish-cloth." 

"  May  I  inquire  bow  you  made  your  terrace  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Ruthven. 

"  Why  faith,  Sir,  I  did  not  make  it ;  it  was  all  done  by  a 
practical,  or  rather  a  theoretical  man,  Avho  charged  enough  for 
tbe  job  to  have  laid  out  an  estate,  and  by  way  of  a  iiuish  I  am 
swamped." 

"  A  disagreeable  termination,"  observed  Alan  with  a  smile. 

"  I  should  ratlier  think  so,"  responded  tbe  Alderman,  "  iny 
nieces  grumble,  and  my  servants  grumble,  and  I  gruuible,  and 
now  I  want  you  to  put  an  cud  to  all  the  trouble  and  set  us 
right." 

"  But  bow  am  I  to  set  you  right,"  inquired  Alan,  "  unless 
you  tell  me  where  you  went  wrong  ?" 

"And  bow  am  I  to  tell  you,  Sir,  where  we  Avent  wrong,"  re- 
torted the  old  man  laughing,  "  when  1  don't  know  where  wo 
ran  off  the  rails  myself  i"* 
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"  You  can  inform  me  at  all  events,"  remarked  Mr.  Ruthven, 
"  how  you  or  the  person  you  employed  made  your  terrace." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  much  information  on  the  suhject,"  said 
Mr,  Perman,  "  for  he  undertook  to  finish  the  job,  and  I  left  it 
to  him.  I  was  at  business  while  he  was  at  work  ;  I  know  how- 
ever he  built  a  wall,  I  remember  that  perfectly,  for  when  he 
filled  the  space  between  the  wall  and  house  with  soil,  part  of 
the  wall  gave  way." 

"  And  what  did  he  do  then  ?"  queried  Alan. 

"  Why  then  he  banked  up  the  wall  on  the  outer  side." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  the  inquirer,  "  that  he 
might  have  managed  without  a  wall." 

"  The  very  remark  I  made.  Sir  ;  you  repeat  my  very  words. 
I  said,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  So-and-So,  you  could  have  made 
that  bank  just  as  well  without  the  wall  as  with  it;  and  that 
you,  a  scientific  man,  ought  to  have  known  that  weight  of  earth 
would  be  sure  to  damage  the  buildiug.  I  said  that  to  him, 
Sir,  the  very  morning  after  he  commenced  banking  it  up,  but 
lie  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  a  non-professional  understanding 
anything  about  professional  matters,  and  I  did  not  interfere 
further.'' 

"  I  think  I  understand  now  why  your  house  is  damp,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Euthven,  "  either  you  have  forgotten  drains  alto- 
gether, or  made  them  improperly." 

"  Why  what  should  we  want  drains  for,  except  to  carry 
away  the  water  from  the  roof-gutters,  and  they  still  remain." 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  now  you  have  to  drain 
away  the  water  from  your  terrace.  As  a  rule  this  would  be 
better  under  any  circumstances,  but  with  the  wall  you  speak 
of,  it  becomes  imperative ;  you  have  in  fact  made  a  clay  puddle 
for  your  house  to  stand  in.  The  moisture  cannot  get  away,  it 
can  only  soak  into  your  house,  and  it  does  soak  accordingly." 

"  And  what  do  you  advise  now  ?"  queried  the  Alderman 

"  If  the  place  were  mine  I  should  pull  down  the  wall," 
responded  Alan. 

"  What,  after  spending  so  much  money  in  erecting  it  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  Alderman,  indignantly. 

"  You  will  recollect,"  observed  Mr.  Euthveu,  "  that  it  was 
not  I  who  erected  it." 

"  No ;  but  it  was  one  of  your  own  people — a  tip-top  man  in 
his  way;  an  intimate  friend  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine. 
AVhy,  he  thought  the  job  below  him,  and  only  undertook  it  as 
a  favour." 

"  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  perceive,"  returned  Alan,  "  how  his 
acts  bind  me  :  why  his  opinion  should  be  mine." 
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"Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  firsl-rater ;  and  that  wall  cost  mc— v.cl!, 
I  sliijuld  be  afraid  to  say  liow  much  it  cost  inc." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Mr.  lluthven,  "  that  your  visit  oiiglit 
to  have  been  to  tlie  builder  of  the  wall  and  not  to  me,  fur  I 
can  but  express  one  opinion  whether  it  be  palatable  or  not — 
viz.,  tliat  you  must  do  one  of  two  tilings,  perhaps  the  two 
things  together:  either  drain  or  pull  down  your  v/ all,  unless 
you  wish  your  house  to  remain  in  a  swamp.  If  you  were  to 
transplant  your  dwelling  into  the  middle  of  a  lake,  it  could  not 
be  in  a  worse  position  than  at  present." 

"  You  speak  pretty  positively  at  any  rate,"  gi'umbled  the 
Alderman. 

"  On  a  matter  of  speculation  one  may  speak  doubtfully," 
returned  Alan,  "  but  about  a  matter  of  iact,  a  man  can  only 
state  his  opinion  positively.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  if  vou 
enclose  earth  in  such  a  mnnner  that  the  moisture  it  receives 
iVom  the  atmosphere  can  find  no  legitimate  means  of  escape, 
it  will  escape,  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  do  so,  by  illegltiuuite 
means  " 

"  But  wet  ought  to  soak  down,  Sir ;  bless  my  soul  what  is 
the  use  of  all  the  miles  of  earth  under  us,  if  not  for  some  pur- 
pose of  that  sort  ?" 

"  The  use  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Pcrman,  is  a  question  on  which 
I  must  decline  entering  at  present,  but  with  regard  to  absorp- 
tion of  water  by  soil,  I  can  assure  you  there  are  very  few  soils 
that  will  take  up  any  quantity ;  the  fact  of  a  pool  of  Avater 
remaining  in  the  road  after  a  shower  proves  this.  And  I 
should  have  thought  that  the  marsh-lands  lying  along  the  bauha 
of  the  Lea,  and  all  the  Essex  marshes,  would  have  convinced 
you  that  where  there  is  no  natural  drainage,  as  in  mountainous, 
or  hilly  countries,  there  must  be  artificial.  I  know  some  level 
districts,  indeed,  where  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  soil 
has  been  almost  incredible,  but  at  the  same  time,  such  cases 
are  exceptions  to  a  gencrnl  rule  ;  and  even  in  such  soils,  at 
the  de])th  of  a  few  feet  the  absorbing  process  was  sensibly 
diminished." 

"  Y"ou  are  getting  beyond  me/'  replied  the  Alderman,  in  a 
tone  of  assumed  lunnility. 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,"  answered  Alan,  de- 
cidedly, "  that  if  you  wish  to  dry  your  house,  you  must  drain 
the  terrace.  If  any  drains  have  been  made  they  must  be  im- 
perfect, for  no  other  cause  that  I  can  imagine  would  produce 
the  results  you  speak  of  I  can  give  no  dill'ercnt  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  aaid  I  do  not  think  I  can  put  it  into  plainer 
words," 
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Having  finislied  wliicli  senlcuce,  Mr.  Huthven  loolted  nt  IMr. 
Pennaii,  who,  in  return,  firyt  stared  back  at  bim,  and  then 
smiled  outright,  saying, 

"  I  don't  think  you  could,  young  man,  so  now  Imve  j'^our  own 
way.  Come  up  to  Tottenham,  employ  Avbat  bands  you  choose, 
and  do  as  you  like,  providing  you  dry  my  bouse — only  if  you 
can  spare  the  wall,  do  so." 

•'  I  would  much  rather  not  undertake  the  commission,"  an- 
swered Alan, 

"  Well,  now,  that  I  do  call  too  bad,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  "  after 
my  giving  you  a  carte  bla)iehe,  and  hoping  that  at  last  tlie 
nuisance  Mould  be  got  rid  of,  to  throw  mo  overboard  in  this 
Avay  !  Pei'haps  you  think  such  a  paltry  matter  not  worth  your 
attention,  but — " 

"  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Alan,  "  but  I  think 
I  said  at  first  no  matter  was  too  small  for  me." 

"Then  what  on  earth  ails  you?  Are  you  oflended  because 
I  did  not  agree  about  the  wall  at  once  ?  Don't  let  that  sepa- 
rate na.  Old  men  are  loth  to  see  anything  pulled  down  they 
have  had  put  up,  they  like  to  let  well  alone  ;  but  young  people 
arc  always  for  making  well  better.  See  hero,  Mr.  Euthven,  I 
shall  really  be  extremely  obliged  if  you  will  undertake  the 
conduct  of  this  little  affair.     Can  I  say  more  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  have  already  said 
more  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect,  but  still — " 

"  I  really  cannot  listen  to  any  buts,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  rising, 
"  I  must  consider  it  a  settled  point  that  I  shall  sec  you  at 
Tottenham,  say  tlie  day  after  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock.  AV^ill 
that  suit  you  ?  And  you  can  then  inspect  the  works,  and  see 
where  we  are  wrong,  and  tell  me  what  you  advise.  And  as  for 
terms,  Mr.  Kuthven,  I  tliink  I  can  make  even  so  insignificant 
a  matter  worth  your  attention,  for  I  am  always  wanting 
engineering  opinions.  I  have  land.  Sir,  building  land,  the 
plague  of  my  life — but  we  will  talk  about  that  hereafter. 
Thursday,  then,  at  three.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kuthven,  I 
must  be  oif." 

And  seized  with  a  sudden  fear  lest  Alan  should,  after  all, 
escape  him,  the  old  man  bustled  on  his  hat,  and  collecting  his 
goods  and  chattels,  hurried  from  the  room,  and  descended  the 
stairs  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  could  have  been  expected 
tVom  his  age  and  appearance,  leaving  Alan  to  think  what  he 
liked  about  the  interview  and  its  consequences. 

He  could  think  of  no  decent  pretext  for  declining  Mr. 
Permau's  offer  of  employment,  and  yet,  if  he  had  found  any 
truthful  and  rational  excuse  for  refusing  to  proceed  to  Tot- 
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tenham,  lie  would  have  penned  an  epistle  to  tlio  Alderman 
forthwith. 

It  chanced,  however,  that  it  was  the  Alderman  who  wrote  to 
him,  saying, 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  I  shall  be  in  Town  on  Thursday,  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  call  for  you  at  two  p.m.  Uphill  Hall  is  some 
distance  from  the  station,  and  omnibuses  do  not  run  frequently 
in  the  middle  of  the  day, 

*'  Tours  faithfully, 

"L.  Peeman." 

"Deuce  take  their  politeness,"  was  Alan's  comment  when  he 
perused  the  note,  and  then  he  flung  it  from  him,  and  walked 
half-a-dozen  times  up  and  down  his  office. 

"Whilst  he  was  doing  so,  the  Permans,  uncle  and  nephew, 
were  driving  up  Shoreditch  on  their  way  to  Tottenham,  and  as 
they  drove  they  talked. 

"  He  is  a  mighty  high  young  fellow,"  observed  the  Alderman, 
"seems  to  be  always  asking  for  his  full  change  somehow,  and 
made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why.  At  last  I  was  afraid  of  saying  a  word,  for  feai*  he'd  be 
oftended.  Do  you  know,  John,  I  think  he  smells  a  rat,  and 
wants  to  Iceep  out  of  our  way.  He  tried  to  decline  the  job, 
but  he  had  committed  himself  too  far  for  that." 

"How  did  you  get  on  together  as  a  whole,  though ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  John  Pcrman,  impatiently. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  I  fancy 
we  did  not  get  on  anyhow;  you  will  find  him  a  difficult  gentle- 
man to  deal  with,  I  think,  John ;  there  seems  to  be  no  sides  to 
liim,  or  rather  he  is  all  sides.  I  am  sure  I  can't  understand 
him." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  then?"  asked  his  nephew,  "I 
mean  personally ;  he  is  handsome." 

"  Ye — e — es,"  drawled  Mr.  Perman  senior. 

"  And  a  man  one  should  not  be  ashamed  of  saying  was  one*s 
brotber-in-law  ?" 

"No— 0—0." 

"  And  quick,  decided,  clever." 

"  I  should  say  so," 

"  Likely  to  rise  to  eminence. 

« I  don't  know." 

"Why,  uncle,  you  puzzle  me,"  exclaimed  John  Permau; 
^  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?" 

"  I  think  he  is  as  proud  a  man,  and  1  should  imagine  he 
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could  make  himself  as  disagreeable  a  man  as  any  in  England," 
said  the  Alderman  with  sudden  energy.  "  I  could  funcy  him 
looking  on  us  as  the  dust  under  his  feet.     He  indeed  !" 

"  And  yet  he  called  himself  a  business  plodder,  and  would 
not  lay  any  claim  to  being  a  gentleman,  though  Bonsil  pressed  it 
on  him." 

"  Yes,  he  is  an  oddity,"  observed  the  owner  of  Uphill  Hall. 
"  Pray,  John,  is  his  sister  anything  like  him  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  be  is  all  stand-offism  and  distant  courtesy, 
w^hile  she  is  graceful  and  winning;  how  can  I  talk  to  you  about 
her,  uncle  ?     She  is  quite  different  from  her  brother." 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  if  we  are  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
her :  but  I  do  not  know,  John,  I  am  afraid  these  people  will 
never  suit  us.  I  am  afraid  they  are  not  our  sort,  and  will 
never  sort  with  us." 

"  Now  do  not  say  that,"  entreated  John  Perman,  "  at  least 
not  till  you  have  seen  her.  It  is  not  the  brother  I  want  to 
marry,  remember,  he  is  only  a  stepping-stone." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  knov.r,"  acquiesced  the  Alderman,  "but  he 
is  a  very  awkward  stepping-stone ;  I  am  afraid — " 

He  did  not  finish  bis  sentence,  but  sank  back  in  his  brougliara 
with  a  sense  of  weariness  upon  him  ;  while  John  Perman  look- 
ing out  of  the  opposite  window,  said  in  thought  to  himself, 

"  And  so  am  I  afraid  that  I  played  out  the  wrong  card  when 
I  sent  you  to  f;his  Euthven ;  what  should  a  man  who  has  not 
an  idea  beyond  the  City  know  of  the  ways  and  feelings  of 
people  like  these  ?  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  ;  my  uncle's  help  would  have  been  necessary  sometime, 
and  if  he  have  done  nothing  else,  he  has  drawn  the  young  man 
towards  us.  Only  to  think  of  my  taking  all  this  trouble  about 
a  girl,  when  I  might  have  married  well  half  a  dozen  times 
almost  without  the  trouble  of  proposing.  But  no  one  like 
her — no  one." 

I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  lover's  subsequent 
reflections ;  the  reader  can  doubtless  fill  up  the  blank  from 
memory,  for  the  merchant's  song  was  set  to  an  old,  old  tune ; 
and  the  Avords  of  the  song  were  the  same  as  have  been  snng  to 
the  ditty  of  love  since  the  commencement  of  love-making. 

And  thus  Mr.  John  Perman  passed  his  time  pleasantly, 
though  his  uncle  spoke  never  a  word  more,  but  slept  soundly 
till  the  horses  entered  the  drive  of  Uphill  Hall,  a  place  which, 
if  you  please,  we  will  visit  with  Alan  Kuthven  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTEil  XV. 

UPHILL    HALL. 

Tin:  parish  of  Tottciihaiu  is  almost  as  ubirjiiitous  as  the  parish 
of  llornsey,  which  unknown  at  .Stamfonl  II ill,  and  if,'nored  at 
Htoke  Newington,  reappears  some  miles  further  from  itself,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  and  astonishes  the  eyes  of  the  Leholder 
in  close  proximity  to  West  Hackney  Church.  In  like  manner, 
Tottenham  parish  dove-tails  itself  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  into  Hornsey,  runs  off  towai'ds  tSouthgate,  has  a  close 
alliance  with  Stamford  Hill,  is  not  unknown  in  Clapton,  and 
has  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  I  cannot  tell  how  many  places 
besides.  Where  Tottenham  ends  and  Edmonton  begins  would 
puzzle  a  conjuror.  Why  there  should  be  two  or  three  district 
churches  in  Tottenham  village,  and  a  parish  church  ever  so  far 
out  of  it,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery.  At  Tottenham,  as  at 
Waltliamstow,  the  parish  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
church,  and  the  church  no  connection  Avith  the  town;  and  there 
appears  no  reason  in  the  arrangement  of  things,  ay,  and  for  that 
matter  no  rhyme  either. 

Thus  when  I  say  that  Uphill  Hall  was  situated  in  the  parisli 
of  Tottenham,  the  sentence  might  imply  eitlier  that  the  house 
.stood  near  the  Lea,  or  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Edmonton, 
or  that  it  encroached  on  the  borders  of  Hornsey,  or  that  it  trod 
on  the  skirts  of  Wood  Green,  if  that  village  itself  be  not  in 
Tottenham,  a  point  about  which  I  feel  by  no  means  certain. 
Ul)hill  Hall  might  naturally  Ijo  sui)posed  to  be  that  great  brick 
mansion,  which,  with  its  walled-in  gardens  and  shady  avenue,  is 
so  well  known  to  every  man  who  has  walked  across  the  iields 
from  Jlighgate  to  West  Green,  and  thence  (likewise  through 
the  grass)  to  Tottenham  old  church.  The  place  is  uphill  enough, 
and  the  house  large  enough,  but  still  it  was  not  JMr.  Perman's 
J  fall,  which  the  old  man  had  built  in  a  hollow  in  the  days  when 
he  was  young,  with  its  side  to  the  high  road  that  runs  through 
Tottenham,  as  I  have  been  told,  straight  away  for  twenty  miles. 

It  was  a  great  place,  with  many  sitting-rooms,  and  long 
galleries,  and  spacious  lobbies,  and  innumeraljle  bed-rooms, 
])lanncd  for  the  children  living  then,  who  had  died  since,  and 
Iclt  the  old  house  silent.  INIr.  Perman's  wife  was  in  a  con- 
suMiiition  when  he  married  her,  but  she  lived  long  enougli  to 
Ijear  eight  children,  all  of  whom  she  saw  in  their  collins  before 
she  lav  down  in  her  own.  This  was  the  soft  spot  in  Mr. 
Pcrujan's  life,  for  he  had  loved  his  wife,  and  Ionised  for  chikbi'ii, 
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and  when  they  were  all  gone,  all  dead  and  burled  under  tlie 
eliadow  of  tlie  old  ivy-covered  church  tower,  the  best  feelings 
of  the  man's  heart  wei'e  laid  in  the  dust  too. 

Out  of  the  eight  there  was  not  one  left,  not  one  had  lived,  afi 
LaAvrence  Perman  once  said  with  a  sort  of  unwitting  pathos, 
"  till  it  was  old  enough  to  learn  its  letters ;"  they  had  been 
born,  tended,  loved,  vainly  nursed,  and  as  vainly  doctored  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  they  died,  and  wlien  the  last  was 
taken,  ]Mrs.  Perman  went  after  her  chilch-eu. 

Thirty  years  had  come  and  gone  since  then,  thirty  years 
since  the  childless  widower  of  four-and-fuity  sat  by  his  wife's 
corpse,  and  cried  over  it  tears  seen  by  none  but  God;  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  in  tliose  years  he  should  have  madefres^h 
interests,  and  struck  out  new  plans,  and  wandered,  through 
dillerent  paths  to  any  he  had  trodden  to  I'eaeh  manhoou— to 
the  winter  of  his  life. 

He  had  grown,  in  the  course  of  regular  events,  contented, 
worldly,  seltish,  and  contracted — yet  the  ugly  old  man's  heart 
had  once  been  sanctified  by  sorrow  ;  and  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  tliough  almost  closed  by  time,  were  still  ajar.  He  had 
his  memories  in  the  winter  nights  when  he  sat  with  his  glass 
of  wine  beside  him,  gazing  into  the  fire ;  memories  of  boys 
who  had  never  grown  to  manhood,  never  gone  to  school,  never 
run  into  debt,  never  been  troublesome  about  a  profession, 
never  been  anything  but  little  toddling  atoms,  who  were 
carried  away  to  their  graves,  as  other  children  to  their  beds, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

And  amongst  the  eight  there  had  been  girls  too — girls  who 
had  never  strummed  on  the  piano, never  were  "finished,"  never 
went  to  balls,  never  were  asked  in  marriage,  never  had  any 
lover  but  death,  to  whom  they  v/ere  betrothed  by  the  voice  of 
consumption  in  their  cradle. 

Mighty  strange  memories  these  for  the  old  man ;  very  odd 
to  feel  that  the  children  God  had  given  and  taken  should  re- 
main young  to  him  for  ever ;  very  difficult  to  realize  the  fact 
that  had  they  lived,  these  children  would  have  been  men  and 
women  like  John,  and  Augusta,  and  Lydia;  very  hard  some- 
times to  believe  it  all  real,  and  to  remember  that  he,  now  so 
lonely,  had  once  been  a  husband  and  a  father ;  that  he  had 
kissed  little  cold  white  faces,  and  taken  tiny  feet  that  would 
never  tread  the  earth  again  between  his  own  trembling  hands, 
to  try  to  warm  them  when  the  child  was  dying. 

Time  with  its  gentle  touch  had  covered  the  graves  and  tomb- 
stones in  the  man's  heart  with  verdant  grass,  and  mosses,  and 
lichens,  and  it  was  out  of  a  strange  mixture  of  unworldly  sorrow 
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and  worldly  dcsiro,  of  old  love  and  lonpj-clierlslicd  aniMllon, 
that  the  wiish  for  liis  nephew  to  marry  sprang  to  life. 

He  felt  that  if  John  wed  a  woman  he  approved,  if  they  had 
children  who  might  carry  the  name  of  Perman  down  to  business 
generations  yet  unborn,  his  own  youth  would  be  renewed 
again.  It  had  long  been  a  disappointment  to  him  that  his 
nephew  showed  no  inclinalion  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  and  as  the  months  and  years  passed  away  without 
a  wife  taking  her  place  at  the  Upases,  his  hopes  had  sunk  below 
zero,  and  he  began  to  doubt  that  after  all  John  Perman  would 
pass  away  childless  like  himself 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  Euby's  name  was  mentioned 
between  the  pair,  Mr.  Perman  felt  he  would  sacrifice  much  to 
eecure  her  for  his  nephew,  A  new  sun  seemed  suddenlv  to 
shine  out  over  Uphill  Hall,  when  the  possibility  of  a  young 
bride  visiting  there  dawned  upon  the  Alderman's  mind.  Pirmly 
resolved  not  to  baulk  his  nephew's  intentions  if  the  Euthveus 
were  at  all  presentable,  he  had  repaired  to  Alan's  office,  where 
he  found  Euby's  brother  only  too  presentable — a  different  sort 
of  man  altogether  to  the  person  who  would  have  been  acceptable 
as  a  brother-in-law  for  John.  He  had  gone  to  be  very  cordial, 
and  to  confer  a  favour,  and  Alan  would  not  let  him  be  cordial, 
and  had  tried  to  thrust  the  favour  from  him. 

He  had  gone  to  ask  a  poor  man  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
a  rich  one,  and  lo !  ho  found  the  poor  man  sitting  on  his  own 
barren  bit  of  rock,  high  above  them  all.  He  had  not  seen  the 
girl,  but  he  had  seen  the  brother,  and  felt  disappointed  to  find 
that  though  the  eagle  had  come  down  to  the  valley  for  food, 
the  home  of  his  spirit  was  still  on  the  mountain  summit. 

At  civic  dinners,  at  select  vestries,  on  committees,  in  the 
City,  at  his  bankers,  on  deputations,  in  the  newspapers,  Alder- 
man Perman  was  a  great  man ;  but  in  Alan's  little  office  the 
gas  of  external  importance  had  been  let  out  of  him  by  a  man 
whose  pride  was  like  that  of  Lucifer. 

To  put  the  affair  into  plain  language,  Mr.  Lawrence  Pennan's 
vanity  had  somehow  been  taken  down,  and  he  did  not  like  it ; 
yet  still,  for  John's  sake  and  that  of  the  wife  who  was  to  be, 
he  determined  to  bear  a  little  longer. 

Therefore  he  called  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  on  the 
Thursday,  as  per  appointment,  and  made  himself  as  agreeable 
to  the  young  engineer  on  their  way  to  the  Hall  as  Mr,  Eulhveu 
would  let  him. 

And  to  do  Alan  justice,  ho  evinced  as  much  courtesy  towards 
the  old  man  as  a  sense  of  being  dragged  into  a  false  position 
would  let  him. 
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Thouglilie  couM  not  liaveput  Ins  feelings  into  words,  he  had 
a  consciousness  tliat  he  was  fighting  an  unequal  battle  ;  one  in 
which  a  man  of  his  antecedents  had  no  chance  of  success.  It 
was  the  war  of  a  thin  skin  against  a  thick  one  ;  of  a  proud 
man  against  an  expedient  man;  of  a  sensitive  nature  against 
an  unseiisitive.  He  could  only  speak  the  laaguage  in  vogue 
amongst  those  with  whom  in  former  times  he  had  associated ; 
hut  Mr.  Perman  declined  to  understand  it.  If  the  uncle  and 
nephew  had  been  rude,  he  could  have  met  them,  but  their 
civility  was  not  to  be  conquered ;  he  had  to  do  with  people  who 
if  they  had  said  out  their  thought  would  have  declared :  "  "VVe 
see  you  want  to  be  rid  of  us,  but  are  determined  not  to  see  it ; 
and'how  will  you  force  us  to  notice  your  wishes  if  we  persist 
in  shutting  our  eyes  ?" 

How  indeed  ?  so  bon  gre,  nial  gre,  Alan  was  forced  to  be  civil, 
and  let  himself  be  drawn  on — on — into  that  sort  of  acquaintance- 
ship which  the  Permans  wanted. 

Talking  about  professional  matters  he  could  not  be  distantly 
polite,  he  had  to  come  down  to  the  man  of  business,  talking  on 
practical  subjects  to  his  customers  ;  he  had  to  look  at  the  place 
not  with  the  cold  civility  of  an  unwilling  guest,  but  with  the 
interest  of  an  engineer;  ho  had,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  put  himself 
out  of  his  own  skin  into  a  trade  skin ;  and  though  his  own 
heart  throbbed  under  the  latter  just  as  loudly  as  under  the 
former,  he  felt  that  the  difference  in  circumstances  was  making 
all  the  difference  to  him  ;  that  in  his  new  shape  he  was  speeding 
along  strange  paths,  that  he  was  being  taken  some  marvellous 
journey,  the  end  of  which  promised  to  l)e  something  dreadful — 
an  intimacy  possibly  with  the  Permans. 

How  he  did  hate  that  old  Alderman,  who  with  his  endless 
remarks  and  slow  speech,  and  slower  steps,  kept  him  hanging 
about  the  grounds  till  the  dinner-bell  rang ;  how  desperate  he 
felt  when,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  his  string  of  polite  regrets 
and  positive  refusals  to  enter  the  house,  old  Mr.  Perman  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  the  greatest  good-nature 
possible  carried  him  vi  et  armis  into  the  house. 

"  I  never  let  anybody  who  comes  here  away  without  their 
dinner,"  observed  the  "Alderman,  with  what,  in  a  gentleman  of 
the  country  school,  it  would  be  considered  right  to  term  an 
air  of  frank,  old-fashioned  hospitality,  but  which  in  a  citizen  of 
London  I  suppose  I  may  call  uncivil  pertinacity ;  "  and  so  I 
cannot  let  you  go.  Bless  my  soul,  Sir,  am  I  not  to  haye  my 
own  way  in  my  own  house  ?" 

•'  But  I  shall  be  expected  at  home,"  pleaded  Alan. 
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"  If  you  contiime  in  youi'  profession,  your  family  will  ve^y 
often  expect  and  be  disappointed,"  observed  INIr.  Pernian. 

"]\ry  clolhes  are  covered  with  mud,"  tried  i\lr.  l^uthven. 

"Poob!  Avbat  do  we  care  for  clothes;  plain  old-fasliioned 
merchants  have  something  else  to  do  than  think  about  dress; 
we  leave  that  to  the  ladies,  and  there  are  no  ladies  here." 

"  It  is  getting  so  very  late,  Mr.  Pcrman,  thab  I  would  rather 
get  back  to  London." 

"  But  the  omnibuses  pass  Lere  up  to  nine  and  ten  o'clock,'' 
persisted  the  Alderman. 

"  To  speak  frankly,"  said  Alan,  in  desperation,  "  having 
finished  my  business  I  would  rather  go." 

"  And  I  would  rather  you  would  stay,"  retorted  ?.Ir.  Per- 
maii,  laughing;  "  and  as  for  having  finished  your  business,  y.ui 
Lave  not  half  done  ic.  I  want  to  ask  3^our  opinion  aboui;  a 
piece  of  marsh  land  I  have  lately  purchased,  and  we  can  talk 
about  it  as  well  at  dinner  as  in  your  office,  and  have  besides 
my  nephew's  help  in  the  matter. — Mr.  John  come  yet,  Maning  r" 
he  asked  a  butler,  who  was  crossing  the  hall,  and  who  looked 
as  very  many  servants  in  very  rich  families  about  London  do 
look,  as  if  they  were  not  used  to  it,  and  bad  not  an  idea  what 
they  were  intended  to  do  in  service. 

"  Mr.  John  come  r"  from  which  Alan  inferred  Mr.  John  had 
been  expected;  and  that  gentleman  descending  the  stair-case 
at  the  moment,  came  forward,  and  saved  the  servant  the  trouble 
of  answering  his  master. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,"  said  the  owner  of  The  Uj^ases,  extending 
his  hand  to  Alan,  who  could  not  but  accept  it ;  "I  am  very 
thankful  to  see  the  desperate  quietness  of  this  place  has  not 
frightened  you  away." 

"  I  was  extremely  desirous  of  returning  to  town,"  observed 
Alan,  "  but—" 

"Of  course  my  Tmclc  would  not  let  you  oft',"  interrupied 
Mr.  John,  "  he  never  lets  anybody  aAvay.  He  says  thi.s  is 
Liberty  Hall,  but  I  say  it  is  only  so  to  him  ;  I  can  answer  feic 
myself  that  I  am  a  perfect  slave  within  its  gates.  Old  age  ha-i 
its  privileges,  'tis  said,  and,  I  suppose,  having  its  own  way  is 
one  of  them.  There  is  but  one  way  here,  at  all  events,  and 
that  is  my  uncle's." 

"  Don't  grudge  it  to  me,  John,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  is 
about  the  only  thing  Time  has  left  me  ;"  and  the  words  Avei-e 
spoken  in  a  tone  which,  somehow,  took  all  the  bitterness  out 
of  Alan's  heart,  and  made  him  leel  for  a  moment  that  his  host 
was  not  an  old  trader,  but  an  old  man. 

"Shall  I  show  you  a  room  in  this  desert?"  enquired  Mr, 
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Jolin,  with  tliat  ready  tongue  of  Lis,  and  he  put  his  arm  through 
Mr.  Eutliveu's  as  lie  spoke,  and  led  him  olF  along  thickly- 
carpeted  galleries  to  an  apartment  in  which  the  fire  hlazed 
cheerfully,  whilst  wax-candles,  in  massive  silver  candlesticks, 
stood  lighted  on  the  dressing-table. 

"  We  have  no  gas  here  yet,"  observed  Mr.  Perman,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  "  but  my  uncle,  I  beheve,  means  to  make  his 
own,  and  wishes  your  help  in  the  matter.  Tou  must  be  sick 
of  talking  about  business,  though,  so  I  w  ill  leave  you  to  dress 
for  dinner.  "We  don't  affect  valets  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
but  I  daresay  you  can  manage  by  yourself." 

And  so  saying,  he  left  Alan  to  his  own  reflections,  and  walked 
away  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  corridor,  where  was  a  window 
that  overlooked  the  garden. 

Out  into  the  night  John  Perman  gazed  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips ;  he  thought  of  Euby  and  the  future,  of  The  Upases  and 
Uphill  Hall,  and  the  fair  young  bride  he  wanted  to  bring  home 
to  rule  over  his  house.  He  fancied  Euby  waving  through  the 
passages,  smiling  on  the  stairs,  entering  the  rooms,  flying  like 
the  bee  in  the  German  fable,  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
pleased  w^ith  him  and  his  arrangements,  and  with  everything. 
He  imagined  this  family :  Euthven  himself,  and  Euthven's 
sister,  his  wife,  and  the  younger  brother,  and  the  younger 
sister,  and  that  other  girl,  half-sister,  or  cousin,  or  whatever  she 
was,  forming  a  group  at  every  party  he  gave,  and  at  every 
place  they  visited  ;  he  saw  himself  working  for  and  with  Alan, 
pushing  him  on  to  wealth,  lending  him  a  hand  up  the  steeps 
of  fortune  ;  he  pictured  himself  proud  of  a  brother-in-law  whom 
he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  to  everybody  he  knew,  to  show 
to  his  business  connections,  and  adopt  as  the  brother  he  had 
often  desired  to  have. 

Alan  might  leave  oft'  engineering,  and  help  Mr.  Perman  in 
his  business,  giving  the  latter  greater  leisure  for  enjoyment 
and  social  advancement.  There  was  nothing  they  might  not 
do  together  if  Euby  were  once  his  w^ife,  and  he  hoped  and 
trusted  she  would  be  his  wife  before  long. 

By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Alan's  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Perman  hastened  to  rejoin  him. 

"  I  thought  you  would  lose  yourself  in  my  uncle's  wilderness," 
he  said,  "  and  so  waited  for  you.  This  always  seems  to  me  a  house 
that  wants  living  finger-posts.  It  was  built  to  be  better  tenanted 
thau  it  is  ;  my  uncle  has  lost  a  wife  and  eight  children  here." 

"  Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  Mr.  Perman  likes  to  reside  in 
a  place  where  he  has  known  so  much  sorrow  r"  asked  Alan. 

"  To  our  thinking,  perhaps  ;  but  then,  you  know,  we  do  not 
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all  think  alike,  fortunately.  One  man  takes  a  kind  of  pleasure 
in  visiting  the  graves  of  those  he  has  lost,  and  another  would 
make  a  detour  to  avoid  seeing  them  ;  one  man  likes  to  speak  of 
the  places  where  he  and  his  family  have  heen  great  in  the  land, 
w^hilst  another  tries  to  forget  all  about  them.  In  this,  as  in 
all  tilings,  it  is  true  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison." 

"  Tou  are  right,  possibly,"  said  Alan,  coldly ;  and  neither 
had  time  to  add  ixny  more,  for  they  were  already  in  the  library, 
where  old  Mr.  Perm  an  stood  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  library,  though  evidently  little  used  for  literary  purposes, 
was  a  pleasant  room,  not  large,  which  made  fewer  books  fill 
the  shelves,  and  took  off  the  uninhabited  look  which  a  siiam 
study  generally  wears.  There  was  a  fine  fire  before  whicli  Mr. 
Perman  stood  with  his  coat-tails  hanging  over  his  crossed  arms, 
as  Alan  and  his  nephew  entered ;  but  immediately  on  their 
appearance  he  abandoned  his  favourite  position,  and  settled 
himself  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs  placed  near  the  hearth.  Words 
c;innot  express  the  look  of  substantiality,  of  "money  in  the 
funds"  that  pervaded  the  owner  of  Uphill  Hall.  His  waistcoat 
was  no  finer,  and  heaven  knows  ic  was  no  better  made  tiiau 
that  of  ordinary  men,  but  still,  the  pockets  of  it  seemed  to  be 
filled  with  sovereigns.  His  trousers  looked  as  though  they 
encased  legs  that  were  sure  never  to  have  to  walk  a  step  unless 
they  chose  to  do  so.  His  coat-tails,  as  he  bent  forward  to 
move  his  chair  into  the  situation  he  desired,  stood  out,  as  if, 
in  their  time,  they  had  been  stiifeued  with  profitable  pocket- 
books.  His  watch  was  massive  and  old-fashioned,  like  himself, 
and  he  wore  a  great  bunch  of  seals  to  it. 

Alderman  Perman  looked,  in  fact,  as  if  he  were  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  gold  mine,  and  somehow  Alan,  as  he  took  the 
chair  proffered  with  such  demonstrative  politeness,  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  insignificance  of  the  picture,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  gilding,  were  an  insult  to  him.  For,  spite  of 
all  his  proud  assertion  of  being  a  trader,  Alan  JRuthven  had  yet 
to  learn  that  a  trader  was  a  man.  He  may  be  clothed  with 
prejudices,  contracted  by  the  habit  of  thinking  of  one  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  but  little  acquainted  with  light,  or 
ancient,  or  any  literature,  perhaps,  save  the  newspaper ;  but 
still,  spite  of  his  clothing  and  his  tight  business  habits,  the 
merchant  is  not  a  machine  or  a  lay-figure,  but  a  hiunaii  being. 

Alan  had  to  learn  this  fact,  however,  and  looked  on  ]\lr.  Per- 
man with  mental  superciliousness  accordingly. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  escaping  the  Alderman's  civilities, 
no  evading  the  inevitable  acquaintance.     As  a  guest,  Alan 
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could  not  be  otherwise  tlian  polite;  as  a  host,  Mr.  Perman 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  friendly ;  whilst,  like  the  accom- 
paniment in  a  meagre  duet,  Mr.  John  filled  up  the  pauses  and 
made  Mr.  Ruthven  confess,  spite  of  his  own  inclination,  that 
he  was  a  very  clever,  well-bred  man — considering. 

What  a  dinner  it  was!  compelling  Alan  to  feel  his  changed 
circumstances  more  than  E-uby's  plain  joints  and  bread-pud- 
dings. It  is  one  thing  to  dispense  with  servants  altogether, 
and  another  to  have  servants  who  do  not  understand  their  busi- 
ness ;  one  thing  to  provide  enough,  and  another  to  provide  too 
much ;  one  thing  to  know  how  a  meal  should  be  served  if  jou. 
had  the  means  to  do  it,  and  another  not  to  know  how  to  serve 
it  with  the  Bank  of  England  at  your  back. 

The  whole  affair  was  very  lumbersome,  heavy,  and  tiresome ; 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  bachelorhood  about  the  dinner ;  it  rather 
resembled  a  married  meal  where  the  lady  of  the  house  has  had 
the  sulks  and  a  bad  education. 

It  was  not  high-bred  or  easy,  but  it  was  rich :  it  was  silver, 
and  glass,  and  wines,  and  joints,  and  indigestion ;  it  was  heavy, 
and,  to  use  the  most  expressive  slang  word  that  ever  was  in- 
vented, "  slow." 

Alan  felt  it  to  be  so,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  pitying 
Lis  host,  tried  to  be  conrersable. 

But  when  once  he  thawed,  how  the  river  of  talk  flowed  over 
him ;  the  sluices  were  opened,  and  poor  Mr.  Perman  talked 
about  the  great  City  magnates,  and  this  friend's  grounds,  and 
that  friend's  wealth,  the  trade  Messrs.  Williams  and  James 
were  engaged  in,  the  downfall  of  Robert  and  Henry,  the  specu- 
lations of  Francis  and  Jacob ;  once  launched  on  the  sea  of 
business,  he  sailed  his  own  craft  and  steered  it  not  amiss,  at 
least  so  Mr.  Euthven  thought.  There  must  be  something  at- 
tractive about  plums,  even  to  people  who  ignore  the  trees  they 
grow  on,  how  much  more  to  those  who  are  trying  to  cultivate 
those  trees  for  themselves. 

Por  my  own  part,  I  never  met  the  man  who  was  not  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  City  rents,  City  taxes.  City  profits, 
City  losses,  and  all  sorts  of  Herculean  City  performances,  just 
as  he  might  have  been  interested  in  hearing  the  number  of  tons 
of  nails  and  miles  of  iron-piping  there  are  in  the  Palace  at 
Sydenham. 

Pragmentarily  the  City  is  nothing,  but  collectively  it  is 
gigantic ;  we  do  not  think  much  of  any  separate  stone  in  St. 
Paul's,  but  we  stand  and  gape  at  the  number  of  stones  that 
compose  the  building. 

A  liveryman  in^viduaUy  is  not  much  to  speak  of,  but  any 
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one  of  tlie  Companies  is  an  engine  of  power;  for  all  of  wliicli 
reasons  Alan,  though  he  despised  Mr.  Alderman  Perman,  lil<ed 
to  hear  about  Alderman  Pennan's  world.  The  New  Zealandcr 
was  not  a  desirable  acquaintance  for  emigrants,  yet  still  hia 
stories  about  the  bush  might  have  been  instructive,  wherefore 
Alan  found  himself  insensibly  creeping  down  from  his  mountain 
to  listen  to  the  old  man's  talk. 

And  when  he  unbent  a  little,  there  was  something  so  calm, 
and  quiet,  and  gentlemanly  about  the  man  that  Mr.  Permau's 
heart  went  out  towards  him,  and  he  fastened  his  eyes  on  Alan's 
handsome  face  as  he  might  on  a  rare  picture,  thinking — well, 
inuch  what  his  nephew  had  thought  bet  ore  him. 

Wbile  Mr.  Euthveu  might  have  parted  on  better  terms  from 
his  hosts,  but  that  Mr.  Perman,  junior,  took  an  opportunity  of 
referring  to  the  railway  joiu'uey  on  which  ho  had  met  Euby, 
adding  as  if  such  intention  were  the  natural  sequence  of  all 
other  things,  "  that  his  sister  intended  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  Miss  Euthven." 

"  My  sisters  do  not  visit  at  present,"  observed  Mr.  Euthven. 

"  Oh !  Augusta  is  nobody,"  answered  Mr.  Perman,  with  a 
happy  smile.  "  No  person  could  call  seeing  her  visiting,  and 
she  has  quite  set  her  heart  on  a  journey  to  the  City." 

Now  what  could  Alan  say  or  "do  ?  He  had  eaten  their  salt ; 
he  had  been  civilly  treated  and  hospitably  entertained;  he  had 
been  dragged  into  dinner;  he  had  been  given  employment. 
"What  could  he  say?  Nothing;  or  do,  save  bow;  or  think, 
except  it  were  to  wish  for  a  packet  of  arsenic,  with  which  to 
rid  himself  of  this  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  he  felt  meant  to 
make  him  sick  of  existence. 

Like  Eebekah,  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth  —represented  in  this  case  by  Miss  Augusta 
Perman,  who  had  never  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  Euby  Euth- 
ven, and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason,  viz.,  because  she  did  not 
know  tliere  was  such  a  person  on  earth. 

But  that  fact  did  not  trouble  the  equanimity  of  JNIr.  Perman 
in  the  least,  who  shook  hands  with  Alan,  and  assured  him  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  in  Laurence  Pount- 
ney  Lane. 

"And  if  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  "  I  can  be  of  any  use 
in  any  way,  you  will  always  find  me  from  ten  to  four  at  my 
office  in  Wood  Street  ;"  whereupon  Alan,  anatliemati/.ing 
everybody  inwardly,  bowed  again,  and  liad  almost  reached  tho 
hall  door,  when  the  old  Alderman,  who  had  drunk  half  a  bottlo 
nioi-e  })ort  tlian  was  good  for  him,  rushed  after,  intrcutiug  him 
to  come  again  soon,  "  to  be  sui'e  to  come." 
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"I  am  mucli  obliged  for  your  kindness,"  answered  Alan 
evasively,  adding,  as  lie  strode  hurriedly  along  the  drive;  "but 
if  ever  I  enter  your  doors  again  as  a  guest,  may  I  reap  the 
grain  you  are  trying  to  sow  for  me !" 

For  Alan  was  wise  in  his  generation,  wise  and  quick,  as 
proud  men  usually  are ;  and  his  sense  had  been  sharpened  by 
Ina — Ina,  who  saw  further  into  a  forest  than  most. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VISITORS. 

Time  had  not  slackened  his  pace  during  the  progress  of  the 
events  related  in  the  previous  chapters  ;  and  by  the  time  that 
Alan,  aided  by  Mr.  Elyot's  advice  and  experience,  had  given 
in  his  estimates  for  the  draining  of  Mr.  Perman's  terrace,  the 
primroses  Avere  springing  in  all  the  hedgerows  round  London. 

It  was  not  an  early  season  either ;  for  the  winter  had  been 
hard  and  frosty,  and  the  snow-drops  and  crocuses  seemed  almost 
afraid  of  showing  their  heads  above  ground,  flowering  on  short 
stems  near  the  eartli,  as  though  the  moment  they  raised  them- 
selves out  of  their  beds  they  had  shrunk  back,  longing  for  the 
warmth  and  security  left  behind. 

Still  there  they  were  in  the  streets  of  London,  those  children 
of  the  spring  gathered  into  nosegays  and  proffered  to  the 
passers-by,  packed  togetlier  in  baskets  rooted  and  living,  so 
that  those  who  could  afibrd  no  finer  posey  might  buy  the 
humble  flowers,  and  refine  the  aspect  of  their  common  rooms 
with  God's  own  ornaments.  Primrose  and  violets,  snowdrops 
and  crocuses  were  everywhere ;  and  they  raced  on  in  advance 
of  their  more  stately  brethren,  like  happy  children,  eager  to  be 
first  in  nature's  ball-room. 

The  snow-drop  in  her  fantastic  robe  of  green  and  white,  the 
primrose  in  her  demure  dress,  the  violet  laying  no  claim  to 
beaut}'-,  but  yet,  like  all  meek  people,  asserting  her  virtues 
strongly,  appeared  in  John  Perman's  garden  to  say  that  the 
thousand  flowers  of  spring  and  summer  were  awake  and 
coming — to  see  them  die. 

Spring  was  on  her  way,  they  cried,  with  outstretched  wings 
she  was  speeding  to  the  earth,  and  at  the  news  earth  donned 
a  brighter  mantle,  and  the  trees  prepared  themselves  to  put 
out  a  welcome  for  the  coming  guest.     Was  ever  guest  so  loved 
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and  longed  for  as  spring  V  was  there  ever  a  bride  so  tardy  of 
step,  so  capricious,  so  changeable,  so  coy  ? 

Yet  was  she  coming;  the  birds  sang  out  the  news,  and  there 
was  a  quiver  in  tlie  earth's  bosom  when  the  tidings  were  lieard  ; 
from  the  windows  of  The  Upases,  the  fields  lying  away  towards 
the  Seven  Sisters'  Eoad  appeared  to  grow  greener  day  by  day, 
whilst  the  hedgerows  put  forth  almost  imperceptible  little  buds^ 
and  there  was  a  look  in  the  sky  which  told  that  the  winter  wae 
past,  and  a  brighter  season  at  hand.  Even  the  dresses  of  the 
Demoiselles  Perman  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  spring  was 
at  their  dooi',  for  Miss  Lydia,  though  she  appeared  in  her  ever- 
lasting gown  of  crimson  French  Cashmere,  had  discarded  the 
fur  cufls  and  dreadful  mittens  wherewith  in  the  winter  lime 
she  went  through  a  make-believe  ceremony  of  keeping  her  hands 
warm,  to  the  agony  of  all  beholders.  True  in  the  mornings 
she  still  wore  a  shawl,  but  then  when,  as  her  brother  asked, "  did 
Lydia  not  wear  a  shawl  ?"  Why,  everywhere,  on  all  possible 
occasions ;  when  she  got  up  in  the  mornings,  because  it  waa 
chilly  ;  when  she  sat  in  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening,  be- 
cause it  was  damp  ;  when  she  had  on  a  summer  muslin,  because 
the  dress  was  so  thin  ;  when  she  wore  a  winter  garment,  because 
the  shawl  was  so  thick  ;  and  I  really  believe  one  cause  of  Miss 
Perman's  influence  lay  in  her  shawl ;  for  who  would  enter  into 
a  controversy  with  a  woman  who  had  courage  enough  to  persist 
in  wrapping  herself  up  in  such  unearthly  fashion,  who  did  not 
"  care  a  straw"  how  she  looked,  who  might  be  encountered  at 
any  time  in  remote  passages,  a  fearful  sight,  with  a  hard  head, 
a  frost-bitten  nose,  red  fingers,  black  mittens,  and  a  plaid  shawl  ? 
Tet  there  was  a  certain  significance  in  her  shawl :  in  snow  she 
wore  it  up  to  her  ears,  burying  herself  alive  in  woollens ;  as  a 
brighter  season  drew  on,  she  wore  it  scarf  fashion,  drawn  across 
her  shoulders  and  fastened  at  her  waist  by  a  gilt  clasp,  while 
in  the  warm  weather  her  shawl  was  of  a  lighter  texture  and 
worn  in  a  manner  which  invited  comparative  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  beholder. 

Yet  was  she  at  all  times  a  dreadful,  unapproachable  woman, 
with  sausage  curls,  and  a  coffee-coloured  face,  and  grey 
eyes  like — I  don't  know  anything  they  were  like  except  her 
nose. 

This  was  one  of  the  ladies  whose  dress  told  of  a  milder 
season,  whilst  Augusta  spoke  more  plainly  on  the  subject.  All 
the  winter  she  had  luxuriated  in  a  grey  cloth  dress  trimmed 
with  purple  velvet,  buttoning  tight  to*  her  throat,  and  made 
with  long  close  sleeves ;  now,  however,  she  had  put  that  gar- 
ment aside  and  anoeared  in  her  favourite  colour,  green,  with 
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white  sleeves,  and  an  elaborate  habit-shirt,  fastened  up  to  the 
collar  with  red  cornelian  buttons. 

"  A  sweet  style  for  the  morlilg,"  she  affirmed,  and  nobody 
ever  said  her  nay. 

She  had  just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  a  friend  in  Devon- 
shire, and  it  was  on  the  morning  alter  her  arrival  that  John 
Perman  addressed  both  his  sisters  as  follows : 

"  Girls,  I  want  you  to  make  a  call  for  me." 

"  Which  of  us  ?"  rejoined  Miss  Lydia,  who  was  three  and 
thirty  if  she  was  a  day  ;  whilst  Augusta  said  unhesitatingly, 

"  Of  course,  Johl,  where  ?" 

Mr.  Perman  answered  his  eldest  sister  first. 

"  Well,  I  meant  both  of  you  ;  that  is  if  you  would  like  to 
oblige  both  uncle  and  myself." 

"  Oh !  it  is  some  friend  of  vmcle's,  is  it  ?"  observed  Miss 
Perman  with  a  considerable  accession  of  sweetness.  "  Well, 
and  who  is  it  ?" 

"  It  is  on  a  Miss  Euthven,"  replied  Mr.  Perman,  looking  his 
sister  so  straight  in  the  face  as  he  spoke,  that  she  scented 
mischief  in  a  moment.  "  Her  brother  is  a  very  rising  man  of 
good  connections.  He  has  been  engaged  in  some  engineex'ing 
work  for  uncle,  and  we  think  it  well  to  cultivate  him." 

'•'And  what  sort  of  person  is  this  Miss  Euthven  ?"  enquii-ed 
the  lady. 

"  I  have  not  seen  much  of  her ;  but  her  brother  is  a  par- 
ticularly gentlemanly  young  fellow." 

"  Indeed  !  and  is  his  sister  older  than  he  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not  from  her  appearance,  but  I  have  only 
seen  her  twice." 

"  Then  you  have  called  there  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  further  than  the  office." 

"  And  does  Miss  Euthven  sit  in  her  brother's  office?"  queried 
Miss  Perman. 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  laughed  Mr.  Perman.  *'  I  met 
her  out  of  doors  with  her  brother." 

"  Mother  living  ?"  said  Miss  Lydia,  as  she  handed  her 
brother  his  second  cup — for  it  was  at  breakfast  this  conversation 
took  place. 

"  Neither  father  nor  mother — both  are  dead,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  and  now,  Lyd,  you  have  asked  me  a  great  many  questions,  and 
it  is  nearly  time  I  was  off,  so  I  must  ask  you  one  in  return. 
When  do  you  mean  to  call  on  Miss  Euthven  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Perman, 
with  a  moderation  and  indecision  which  amazed  her  auditors. 
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"  I  think  Augusta  had  better  go  alone ;  j-ou  know  I  do  iiot 
like  visiting." 

"  But  even  if  you  do  dislike  it,  would  it  not  be  worth  your 
while  to  strain  a  point  to  oblige  uncle  ?" 

"  Why  you  know,  John,  if  either  of  us  goes,  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient— and,  in  short,  I  will  think  of  it." 

"  Very  well,  Lyd,"  said  her  brother,  and  the  pair  looked  at 
each  other. 

She  understood  him,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
her ;  the  rule  of  three  she  was  working  out  was  one  he  had 
never  thought  of  Thus  it  ran.  Miss  Ruthven — a  settlement — 
Uncle  Lawrence  :  a  nice  little  sum  you  will  perceive  to  be  pro- 
pounded as  a  puzzle  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  one  which,  as 
Miss  Perman  justly  considered,  it  required  time  and  thought 
to  do  justice  to;  wherefore  she  deferred  the  consideration  of 
it  to  a  future  period,  and  enquired, 

"  When  her  brother  wished  them  to  call  ?" 

"  Oh !  any  time,"  he  carelessly  replied ;  "  as  it  is  a  fine 
morning,  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  like  to  go  to-day." 

"  I  could  not  possibly  go  this  week,  John,"  observed  Miss 
Perman  resolutely ;  "you  know  there  is  the  dinner  party  on 
Friday,  and  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flattern  on  Saturday,  and  uncle 
said  he  would  most  likely  come  here  with  the  gentleman  who 
is  staying  at  Uphill  Hall  to-morrow,  and — " 

"  IJo  spare  me  particulars,"  interposed  Mr.  Perman,  hur- 
riedly. "  I  had  imagined  I  hired  servants  enough  to  ensure 
your  not  being  a  slave ;  but  as  I  find  I  am  mistaken,  don't  let 
two  of  us  be  bored  about  household  matters.  Are  you  under 
any  domestic  engagement,  Augusta  ?" 

"  Lo.  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to  call  ol  Miss  Euthvel  aly 
time  ;  to-day  if  you  like.  Does  she  live  il  Loldol  or  the 
suburbs  ?" 

"She  lives  iu  the  City,"  answered  Mr.  Perman ;  at  which 
intelligence  Augusta  opened  her  little  eyes  as  wide  as  she 
could,  and  Miss  Lydia  laid  down  the  piece  of  toast  she  was 
carrying  to  her  lips  and  listened. 

"I  didl't  klow  alybody  lived  il  the  City,"  said  Augusta  at 
last.  "  I  thought  lobody  but  housekeepers  aid  a  few  sliopinel 
stayed  there  at  light." 

"Then  you  thought  wrong,"  was  Mr.  Perman's  sharp  re- 
joinder. "  Clergymen,  doctors,  and  lawyers  live  there.  1  know 
men  who  could  retire  to-morrow  on  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  that  live  in  the  City.  Do  you  supj)ose  that  all  tliose 
houses  in  Pinsbury  Square  and  the  Circus  are  let  out  as  ofKces 
and  inhabited  by  liousekeepers  ?     Do  you  think  that  tlie  soli* 
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eitor  of  our  company  is  a  shopman,  because  he  lives  in  the 
Hall?  Do  you  think  it  is  genteeler  to  rent  a  forty-pound 
house  away  from  business  than  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred 
and  live  on  the  premises  ?  Do  you  not  think  there  are  people 
as  good  as  we,  aye,  and  far  better  too  living  in  the  City  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Miss  Perman,  emphatically ;  while  Augusta 
answered,  that  "  she  didl't  klow,"  which  brought  down  on  her 
head  the  remark  from  her  brother,  who  was  afraid  to  say  so  to 
Lydia,  of,  "  You  are  an  idiot." 

"  Well,  at  aly  rate,  Johl,"  she  good-naturedly  said,  "  I  am 
ready  to  go  to  the  City,  or  aly  place  else  that  you  wish 
me." 

"  Thank  you,  Augusta ;  and  now,  if  you  will  be  ready  in  five 
minutes,  you  may  come  into  the  City  with  me ;  if  you  are  longer 
I  must  go  alone." 

"  Oh !  I  dol't  thilk  you  must,"  answered  Miss  Augusta, 
blithely,  as  she  danced  out  of  the  room  and  ran  up-stairs  to  put 
on  her  best  dress,  an  operation  which  it  took  her  and  the 
housemaid  most  part  of  an  hour  to  compass. 

Of  course  Mr.  Perman  knew  it  would ;  he  had  experience  of 
Augusta's  toilet  capabilities  in  former  times,  and  was  well 
aware  expedition  was  not  her  forte ;  indeed,  though  he  grum- 
bled audibly  at  her  tardiness,  he  preferred  the  results  attained 
by  her  slowness  to  those  arrived  at  by  Miss  Lydia's  speed. 

When  Augusta  was  dressed,  as  a  rule  she  turned  out  some- 
thing wonderful,  but  on  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Perman  felt 
scarcely  satisfied  with  her  costume. 

"  I  "do  not  like  that  bonnet  at  all,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
Augusta  came  out  into  the  garden,  where  he  was  sauntering 
about  among  the  snowdrops,  drawing  on  her  gloves  as  she 
advanced.    "  Is  that  the  only  one  you  have  to  put  on  ?" 

"  It's  the  oily  best  ole,  Johl,"  she  answered  apologetically. 
"  You  see  I  have  worl  it  every  day  I  may  say  in  Devolshire 
until  it  is  quite  worl  out ;  I  mealt  to  get  a  lew  ole  whel  I  came 
back  to  Loldol." 

"  Better  get  it  to-day,  then,"  said  her  brother,  "  before  you 
call  on  Miss  Ruthven ;  I  am  going  to  the  West,  so  you  can 
come  with  me  and  choose  the  nicest  thing  you  see.  Won't 
that  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  if  you  will  pay  for  it,  for  I  have  spelt  all  my 
allowance  ;"  at  which  the  brother  laughed,  and  promised  to 
provide  what  was  needful. 

"  Tell  me,"  then  said  Miss  Augusta,  reaching  up  her  short 
arm,  and  passing  it  through  his.  "  Tell  me,  is  Miss  Euthvel  so 
very,  very — " 
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"  Wliat?"  demaiKled  Mr.  Perman. 

"Very  particular  that  I  eal't  call  upol  lier  as  I  am." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  she  is,"  answered  her  brotlier ;  "  but  I 
want  you  to  look  your  best,  for  they  are  nobs,  or  at  least  they 
were.  Young  Euthven  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  men  I 
ever  met,  but  very  high  and  proud.  His  sister  is  not  haughty 
in  manner,  however,  as  he  is,  but  still  I  should  like  you  to  look 
your  best." 

"Aid  so  I  will,  Jdil,  at  least  I'll  try,"  answered  Augusta, 
adding  next  moment, 

"  Is  Miss  Ruthvel  pretty,  Johl  ?" 

"I  wish  you  would  manage  to  call  her  Rutliven,  Augusta. 
Yes,  I  suppose  she  is  pretty,  young,  fair,  lively,  that  sort  ol' 
thing." 

"  As  pretty  as  Miss  Elatterl,  Johl  ?" 

"Miss  Flattern  be "  but  to  what  especial  doom  that 

\inoifending  lady  escaped  being  consigned  must  ever  remain 
unknown,  for  just  at  that  moment  Lydia  made  her  appearance 
in  the  garden,  and  immediately  Mr.  Perman  remembered  they 
had  no  time  to  lose,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  in  the  City  an 
hour  before. 

"  There  will  be  a  Tottelham  omlibus  directly,"  observed  Miss 
\ugu8ta,  which  observation  drew  upon  her  derisive  remarlcs 
rom  her  sister,  who  could  not  understand  why  she  could 
lot  say  n  as  well  as  I;  "  for  my  part,"  continued  Miss  Perman, 
■  I  can't  see  the  difference  between  one  letter  and  another." 

"  Can  you  see  the  difference  between  being  pleasant  and 
iisagreeable,  Lydia  ?"  enquired  her  brother,  which  were  the 
last  Avords  he  spoke  as  he  hurried  Augusta  through  the  gates 
of  The  Upases,  into  the  Stamford  Hill  Eoad,  where  it  may  be  a 
satisfaction  to  my  readers  to  know  they  stood  waiting  for  a  City 
omnibus,  as  little  regarded  as  the  poorest  amongst  us. 

Great  man  as  he  was,  Mr.  Perman  did  not  keep  a  convey- 
ance ;  as  a  rule  he  had  no  need  of  horses,  as  a  rule  the  omni- 
bus answered  every  purpose,  and  when  he  had  a  purpose 
beyond  the  omnibus,  there  was  his  uncle's  brougham  to  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

Why  should  Mr.  Perman  Lave  kept  a  carriage  when  Stamford 
Hill  and  Tottenham  hearses  for  the  living  passed  his  door  con- 
tinually— when  his  sisters  could  have  a  fly  from  the  nearest 
job-master  on  the  days  they  went  visiting  or  shop])ing  ;  when 
horses  were  apt  to  fall  sick,  and  servants  to  make  love  to  the 
corn,  why  should  he  keep  a  carriage? 

There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  him  to  do  so  ;  and, 
acfiordiugly,  carriageless  John  Perman  was,  on  the  morning  ia 
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question,  fain  to  band  his  sister,  clad  in  a  lilac  sillc,  a  velvet 
mantle,  numberless  under-garmeuts  and  the  bonnet  previously 
noticed,  into  a  Tottenham  omnibus,  when  there  was  just  room 
for  one  on  each  side,  and  where  Miss  Perman's  advent,  albeit 
those  were  not  the  days  of  crinoline,  was  greeted  with  anything 
but  pleasure. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  man  more  thoroughly  detested  than  the 
fat  fifth  on  the  side  of  an  Edmonton  'bus ;  and  thougli  Miss 
Augusta  was  not,  properly  speaking,  fat  in  herself,  yet  hex 
clothes  were  grievances  to  be  thought  of  witli  a  shudder. 
Nevertheless,  she  managed  to  make  her  peace  with  everybody, 
by  shaking  her  curls  apologetically  in  the  face  of  her  right-hand 
neighbour,  and  smiling  sweetly  at  a  remark  of  her  left-hand 
fellow-sufferer,  who  observed  sententiously,  "  that  there  was 
not  much  room  to  spare." 

.  2J^  Thougli  we  are  all  such  little  'uns,"  chimed  in  an  old  stock- 
broker, who  weighed  sixteen  stone  and  more,  whicli  remark, 
being  the  standing  joke  of  the  omnibus,  was  received  with  the 
usual  tokens  of  approval. 

Had  Miss  Augusta  been  of  a  reflective  turn,  she  might  have 
found  some  cause  for  thought  in  the  schoolboy  cheerfulness  of 
that  omnibus  full  of  citizens — for  citizens  they  were,  though 
they  slept  in  the  country. 

Tliey  were  all  old,  they  were  all  wrinkled,  they  had  all  known 
toil,  and  care,  and  trouble  ;  they  were  all  engaged  in  business, 
which,  no  matter  how  prosperous,  still  carries  anxiety  with  it 
to  the  end.  They  were  all  grey-headed  except  her  brother,  and 
sufficiently  aged  to  suggest  a  passing  idea  that  the  necessity 
for  their  daily  journey  to  the  City  would  soon  be  done  away 
with,  by  a  longer  and  darker  journey  to  that  strange  city  where 
there  is  neither  selling  nor  buying,  cheating  nor  being  cheated ; 
and  yet  these  staid,  venerable  merchants,  travelling  at  once  to 
and  from  the  business  of  their  lives,  were  happy  as  children, 
as  pleased  at  small  jokes,  as  keen  in  their  pursuit  of  wealth,  as 
eager  for  political  news,  as  loth  to  stay  at  home  for  a  day 
as  had  been  the  case  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  aye,  fifty  years 
previously. 

The  world  had  turned  round,  but  they  had  turned  with  it ; 
they  remembered  how  trade  was  in  the  time  of  Buonaparte, 
but  they  also  knew  how  to  conduct  business  in  the  month 
which  was  then  bustling  by. 

The  ploughshare  of  time  had  not  furrowed  their  hearts,  and 
if  trouble  had  sown  seeds  of  care  in  the  years  gone  by,  the 
plants  which  sprung  from  them  were  withered  and  forgotten. 
In  this  world  there  are  two  sorts  of  men,  one  of  which  may  be 
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likened  to  roclvs,  that  are  worn  away  by  the  ceaseless  fret  of  the 
otlier— the  water,  on  which  the  rocks  seem  to  malce  an  impres- 
sion—and yet  which  next  moment  is  flowing  on  unruffled  to 
Eternity. 

The  rocks  are  apt  to  take  merit  to  themselves  because  they 
do  wear  out,  yet  I  do  not  know  why  they  should,  unless,  indeed, 
because  the  eddies  and  currents  that  form  round  them,  make 
the  only  ripples  worth  talking  about  in  the  river  of  life.  Save 
when  they  rise  above  the  stream,  we  see  nothing  from  shore 
to  shore  but  birth,  and  being,  and  dying;  it  is  their  dark 
faces  frowning  through  the  foam  that  shew  us  the  struggle 
of  existence. 

One  drop  of  water,  however,  does  not  criticize  another ;  and 
as  Augusta  was  about  as  frotliy  as  it  was  possible  for  woman 
to  be,  she  contented  herself,  during  the  progi-ess  of  their  omni- 
bus  journey,  with  occasional  remarks  to  her  brother  as  to  the 
chance  of  the  weather  keeping  "file,"  "thilking,"  in  a  breath, 
that  it  would  do  so,  and  hoping  it  would  "  lot  rail." 

Quite  a  sufficient  conversation  for  an  omnibu."^,  it  will  be 
acknowledged,  and  more  than  sufficient  for  lier  brother,  who 
would  have  preferred  that  her  efforts  had  been  directed  to 
compassing  a  more  brilliant  success— that  of  keeping  silence. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  feel  that  his  sister  is 
a  friglit  and  a  fool ;  that  not  all  the  arts  of  man  can  remedy  the 
defects  of  nature  ;  that  no  dress  will  make  her  look  more 'than 
passable— scarcely  even  passable— no  money  endow  her  with 
sense  and  understanding;  and  John  Perman,  although  in  many 
respects  what  would  be  called  a  good  brother,  writhed  occasion- 
ally under  the  incubus  of  his  relative's  mediocrity. 

His  sisters  could  not  gratify  his  pride,  or  his  vanity,  or  liis 
self-love,  or  whatever  is  the  proper  word  for  the  feeling  which 
was  perpetually  craving  food.  He  could  dress  them  well, 
though  they  were  sure  to  spoil  the  best  apparel  by  some 
hideous  ribbon,  or  gaudy  trimming.  He  could  give  them  a 
good  house,  and  get  them  invited  by  the  grandest  people  he 
knew ;  but  when  all  this  was  done*  he  felt  mortified.  They 
wanted  everything  but  money  ;  Lyd  wanted  good  looks,  taste, 
tact,  and  amiability :  Augusta  lacked  beauty,  mind,  sense,  and 
manners. 

Brought  into  contact  witli  the  Euthvens,  Mr.  Perman  felt 
she  would  be  like  bad  glass  with  the  sun  shining  through  it — 
every  flawand  stain  perceptible.  But  still,  she  was  a  step])iiig- 
stone  to  his  object,  and  so  Mr.  Perman  magnanimously — bore. 

Augusta's  curiosity,  meantime,  was  on  ti])-t(;e,  and  when 
they  changed  from  the  omnibus  to  a  cab,  ,slie  pestered  her 
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brotber  witli  questions,  till  lie  was  faiu  to  talce  out  his  poclvet- 
book  and  plunge  into  divers  calculations,  which  the  lady  knew 
better  (by  experience)  than  to  interrupt. 

He  transacted  his  business  at  the  West  while  she  transacted 
hers,  and  Augusta  drove  back  to  the  City  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
new  bonnet,  radiant  with  "  pilk"  roses.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  the  head-gear  Mr.  Permau  would  have  selected,  but  it 
was  better  than  the  old  ;  and  trying  hard  to  be  satisfied  with, 
and  feel  grateful  to  liis  sister,  he,  about  three  o'clock,  drew  her 
arm  within  his  and  started  off,  not  without  some  misgivings,  for 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane. 

"  My  goodless,  Johl,  does  she  live  here  ?"  exclaimed  Augusta, 
as  her  brother  rang  the  house-bell ;  "  well,  I  lever !"  and  the 
little  lady  stared  through  the  open  door  at  the  dark  stair-case, 
and  the  hall  dirty  with  the  passage  of  many  feet. 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  ?"  said  Mr.  Perman,  savagely,  for  he  was 
angry  at  her  remark,  and  heard,  moreover,  some  one  coming 
down  stairs. 

It  was  Alan,  who  stopped  and  coloured  when  he  saw  his 
visitor. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Perman,"  and  a  reluctant  hand  was 
extended. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Euthven?"  and  the  hand  was  wrung. 

"  My  sister,"  added  Mr.  Perman  next  moment. 

Mr." Euthven  raised  his  hat,  apparently  as  much  in  protest 
as  in  courtesy,  and  whilst  he  looked  down  at  Augusta,  Augusta's 
brother  looked  at  him. 

He  was  trying  to  read  what  Alan  thought  of  her,  but  the 
young  man  was  too  well-bred  to  let  his  thoughts  appear  in  his 
face. 

"  My  sister  was  about  to  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
on  Miss  Euthven,"  observed  Mr.  Perman,  turning  towards 
Augusta  for  confirmation  of  his  statement. 

"I  hope  Miss  Euthven  is  withil?"  lisped  out  she. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  replied  Alan,  with  a  kind  of  stately 
politeness.  "  Is  Miss  Euthven  at  home  ?"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  servant  who  appeared  at  this  juncture. 

"Tes,  sir." 

"  Oh !  that  is  lice,"  cried  Miss  Augusta,  and  Mr.  Perman 
could  have  strangled  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  walk  in,"  suggested  Mr.  Euthven,  who 
would  gladly  have  turned  them  out.  "  My  sisters  are  up- 
stairs, and  as  your  visit  is  to  them  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse 
me,  for  I  have  an  appointment  in  Parliament  {Street  at  quarter 
to  four." 
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And  so  snying,-u-itliout  tlie  ceremony  of  another  Lancl-shalving, 
Alan  bowed  himself  off  and  left  his  visitors  to  the  care  of  the 
"West-end  servant  previously  mentioned,  who  preceded  them  to 
the  second  floor,  where  enquiring  "  What  name  ?"  in  a  flippant 
sort  of  manner,  she  flung  open  the  door,  and  announced  "  Mr. 
and  Miss  Perman." 

Bored  to  death,  Euby  was  lying  on  the  sofa  as  they  entered ; 
but  Avith  that  ease  of  hers  which  was  superior  to  all  chances 
and  circumstances,  she  rose  and  advanced  to  meet  them. 

*'  My  sister,"  said  IVIr.  Perman,  and  Euby  swept  a  curtsey 
which  brought  her  dress  within  ten  inches  oi  the  fire  and  ex- 
tinguished Augusta, 

"  My  sister,"  continued  Mr.  Perman,  after  this  little  ceremony 
had  been  gone  through,  "has  been  proposing  to  call  upon  you 
ever  since  Mr.  Euthven's  visit  to  Tottenham,  but  her  absence 
in  Devonshire  has  hitherto  prevented  her  having  that  pleasure." 

Euby  inclined  her  pretty  head,  and  smiled  graciously. 

"  Wo  met  your  brother  at  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  "  he 
said  we  should  find  you  at  home.  I  trust  we  have  not  chosen 
an  inconvenient  hour  for  our  visit." 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Euby  with  a  slight  elevation  of  her  eye- 
brows, "  I  have  never  anything  to  do — I  wish  I  had.  Miss 
Trenham,  Miss  Perman,"  she  continued,  "my  sister,"  Avith  a 
wave  towards  Lorine's  drawing  table.  "  Will  you  not  sit  near 
the  fire  ?"  and  in  a  trice  she  had  placed  Miss  Augusta  on  the 
sofa,  and  settled  herself  in  a  nice  attitude  in  an  easy  chair, 
while  Mr.  Perman  found  a  not  over-comfortable  seat  for  him- 
self on  a  neighbouring  ottoman. 

"We  seem  to  be  getting  spring  veiy  late  this  year,"  said 
Miss  Euthven,  with  a  glance  towards  the  opposite  houses, 
Avhere  perhaps  she  thought  there  ought  to  have  been  a  parterre  ; 
"  a  fire  is  really  as  pleasant  now  as  it  was  in  the  depths  of 
winter." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  cold,"  responded  Augusta,  who  would  have 
said  it  was  hot,  had  she  thought  Euby  would  have  liked  her  to 
do  so. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Miss  Augusta  plunged  into  the 
conversational  abyss  with, 

"  How  do  you  like  Loldol,  Miss  Euthvel  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Euby.  "  I  think  one  can  manage  to 
be  happy  anywhere." 

"  You  are  philosophical,"  remarked  Mr.  Perman. 

"  I  decidedly  deny  that  imputation,"  she  answered  laughing, 
"  what  say  you,  Ina  ?" 

"If  philosophical  means  speculative — yes,"  replied  ]VIisa 
Trcuhain- 
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**  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  Buby,  quickly, 
while  Mr.  Perman  turned  and  looked  uneasily  at  Ina  ;  she  had 
given  him  uneasiness  before,  and  he  wanted  to  unravel  her. 

"  Ina  means,"  explained  Lorly  in  her  young  girlish  voice, 
*'  that  you  are  theoretically  philosophical  and  practically  specu- 
lative. She  and  Murray  were  defining  your  philosophy  the 
other  day." 

"  K'ow  am  I  not  very  hardly  used?"  pleaded  Euby  turning 
towards  her  visitors ;  "  three  against  one — it  is  too  bad." 

"  It  really  is,"  acquiesced  Miss  Augusta. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  almost  exhausted  the  London  sights, 
Miss  Euthven,"  observed  Mr.  Perman. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the  London  sights  have  exhausted  me. 
"We  have  been  everywhere  I  think,  even  to  the  top  of  the 
monument  and  St.  Paul's  ;  we  have  been  up  the  river  and 
down  the  river;  to  Hampton  Court  and  Dulwich,  and  Green- 
wich, and  fifty  other  places." 

"  Have  you  ever  got  ilto  our  leighbourhood  ?"  inquired 
Augusta. 

"  Which  is  your  neighbourhood  ?"  asked  Euby. 

"Dear  me!  do  you  lot  Mow?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perman's 
sister  iu  amazement.  "  My  brother  lives  ol  Stamford  Hill,  aid 
my  ulcle  at  Tottelham." 

"At ?"  said  Euby  inquiringly. 

"Tottenham,"  interposed  Mr.  Perman.  "Tour  brother  has 
been  down  there  frequently  of  late,  overlooking  some  improve- 
ments my  uncle  is  making  at  Uphill  Hall." 

"  Indeed !"     Miss  Euthven  uttered  this  vacantly. 

"  Tottenham  is  a  pretty  place.  Does  not  Mr.  Euthven  think 
so?"  asked  Mr.  Perman. 

"  I  never  heard  him  mention  it,"  answered  Euby. 

"  Do  you  not  remember,"  here  interposed  Lorline,  "the  day 
we  went  to  Hampstead,  passing  through  Tottenham  Court 
Eoad?" 

/'  Yes,  certainly  we  did,"  said  Euby,  brightly.  "Tou  live  in 
that  direction,  then,  Miss  Perman  ?" 

"  Quite  the  coltrary,"  answered  that  lady,  in  a  tone  which 
assured  Ina  of  something  being  wrong.  Whereupon  she  in- 
quired, 

"  The  Tottenham  you  mean  is  on  the  Hertford  Eoad,  is  it 
not  ?  I  reeoUect  meeting  with  both  it  and  Stamford  Hill  on 
the  map.     It  seems  to  be  some  distance  from  Loudon." 

"  Uphill  Hall  is  about  seven  miles  from  the  Bank,"  replied 
Mr.  Perman,  "  but  my  place  is  rather  less  than  five.  I  am 
almost  in  the  country,  and  my  uncle  is  quite  so." 
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"Are  you  fold  of  the  coultry  ?"  asked  Miss  Perman. 

"  When  I  am  in  it,"  returned  Ruby,  with  a  contented  smile. 

"  Oh  !  I  thilk  it  is  so  beautiful  il  the  summer." 

"No  place  is  particularly  nice  in  the  winter,"  replied  Miss 
Rutliven ;  "  not  but  what  we  have  enjoyed  ourselves  greatly 
this  winter.     Have  we  not,  Ina?" 

"  Tes ;  it  would  have  been  a  shame  if  we  had  not,"  acquiesced 
Miss  Trenham,  "there  are  so  many  interesting  places  in  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  City  more  especially." 

"  Do  you  really  meal  that  you  like  the  City  ?"  asked  Miss 
Augusta  in  astonishment. 

"  Decidedly — so  much  indeed  that  I  should  be  quite  content 
to  pass  my  life  in  it." 

"  Well  you  do  amaze  me,"  cried  Miss  Augusta. 

"  If  you  were  much  with  Miss  Trenham  she  would  amaze  you 
still  more,"  laughed  Euby.  "  I  do  think  wherever  she  was 
planted  she  would  take  root  and  never  of  her  own  free  will 
move  again. 

"  Ladies  as  a  rule  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  City,"  remarked 
Mr.  Perman,  turning  towards  Ina.  "  Perhaps  you  find  some 
special  attraction  in  it." 

He  wanted  her  to  answer,  but  Euby  prevented  her  doing  so 
by  saying, 

"  Sbe  has  found  a  special  attraction  of  old  walls,  and  old 
churches,  and  old  halls,  and  old  tombs.  I  think  she  knows 
every  sexton  and  beadle  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  for 
books,  really.  Miss  Perman,  you  should  see  her  library  of  odd 
old  volumes." 

"  Miss  Trenham  is  antiquarian,  then  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Per- 
man with  a  slight  sneer,  which  Ina  saw,  and  answered  with  her 
eyes,  as  she  said, 

"  I  follow  my  taste,  Mr.  Perman,  as  most  people  do,  I  sup- 
pose, when  they  have  a  taste  and  can  gratify  it." 

"  Twenty  years  hence  you  will  not,  perhaps,  be  so  fond  of 
antiquities,"  he  remarked  with  a  smile. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  I  shall  be  fond  of  twenty 
years  hence,"  returned  Ina  coldly  ;  "  but  I  think  it  possible  it 
may  be  of  the  same  things  and  people  I  am  fond  of  now." 

"I  should  say  so,"  thought  John  Perman  to  himself;  but  ho 
audibly  uttered  the  original  observation,  "  that  twenty  years 
make  a  great  difference." 

"  When  people  die,"  said  Ruby,  anxious  to  endorse  the  opi- 
nion, and  she  spoke  so  gravely  and  wisely  that  Ina  could  not 
avoid  laughing. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  the  living  or  the  dead  ?"  she  asked,  and 
the  laugh  ran  round. 
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"  I  believe  I  do  not  know  what  I  meant,"  replied  Ruby  good- 
humouredly.  "  Tell  me  about  tlie  country,"  she  added,  turning 
to  Miss  Perman.     "  Is  it  looking  pretty  ?" 

"  Lo,  it  is  still  cold  aid  dreary,"  answered  Augusta,  "at  least 
at  Stamford  Hill.  I  have  beel  for  some  time  past  il  Devolshire, 
aid  there  were  flowers  there  a  molth  ago — but  it  is  such  a 
delightful  climate !" 

"  I  have  never  been  in  the  south  of  England,"  said  Ruby ; 
*'  indeed  I  may  say  I  have  been  in  no  place  except  where  I  was 
born  and  here;  not  a  very  wide  experience,"  she  remarked  with 
a  smile. 

"  But  thel  you  are  so  youlg !"  answered  Miss  Perman,  con- 
solingly. 

"  Yes :  I  have  time  enough  before  me  to  make  as  many 
voyages  as  Captain  Cook,"  returned  Euby,  "  but  I  am  not  fond 
of  travelling ;  I  like  to  see  fresh  places,  but  it  is  a  trouble  to 
go  to  them." 

"You  seem  to  have  made  such  a  rush  at  London,  though, 
ISIiss  Euthven,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  being  wearied.  You 
should  rest  for  a  time." 

"Yes,  you  should  vary  the  scale,"  chimed  in  his  sister. 
"You  must  come  to  see  us ;  we  are  so  quiet,  so  retired,  so  out 
of  the  world  I  call  it,  that  it  w^ould  be  quite  a  chalge." 

"  And  we  are  not  so  inaccessible,"  remarked  Mr.  Perman ; 
"not  much  further  than  from  here  to  Regent  Street.  My 
sisters  are  always  at  home." 

"  We  are  scarcely  ever  both  out  at  olce,"  said  Augusta,  "  and 
we  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Ruby,  rising  as  her  visitors  rose  to 
depart. 

"Aid  you  will  come  sool,"  pleaded  Augusta. 

"  AVhen  the  weather  is  a  little  more  settled,"  answered  Miss 
Ruthven  as  a  sort  of  compromise. 

"  Oh !  we  may  expect  file  weather  low,"  observed  Miss 
Augusta  hopefully. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  a  little  warmer,"  said  Ruby. 

"  So  shall  I,  I'm  sure,"  agreed  Augusta.  "  Thel  we  may  sool 
expect  to  see  you  aid  your  sisters." 

She  did  not  know  what  else  to  call  Ina,  who  acknowledged 
the  courtesy  with  a  slight  inclination,  and  then  they  all  shook 
hands  and  said  good  morning,  and  the  visitors  were  gone. 

"  We  have  had  the  oddest  little  body  here  to-day,  Alan," 
exclaimed  Ruby,  when  her  brother  came  home  for  dinner. 

"  I  saw  her,"  said  Alan.  "  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
the  woman  f^"  ^ 
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"I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  impediment,"  answered  Euby. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  a  cold,"  added  Loriue. 

"  And  I  am  sure  it  is  a  trick,  for  I  cannot  dignify  it  by  the 
name  of  affectation,"  capped  Ina. 

"  "Well,  but  seriously,  Alan— did  you  ever  see  such  a  strange 
little  thing  ?"  asked  Euby.  "  I  cannot  think  what  on  earth 
brought  them  here  :  I  am  sure  we  did  not  want  them,  did  we, 
Ina?" 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself  that  I  did  not,"  said  that  young 
lady. 

"  And  I  did  not,"  cried  Euby ;  "  but  I  wonder  what  brouMit 
them." 

As  if  the  little  flirt  did  not  know  all  about  it. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Alan  quietly,  "  they  called  because  I  am 
doing  some  business  for  their  uncle.  It  is  polite  certain!  v; 
but  still  I  think  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the  attention." 

*'  And  thought  the  breach  better  than  the  observance,"  ex- 
claimed Euby ;  "  and  now  having  disposed  of  that,  shall  we 
have  some  dinner  ?  I  am  as  hungry,  oh !  so  hungry.  Are  you 
not  hungry,  Ina  ?" 

"Not  particularly. — I  have  not  been  talking  so  much  as 
you." 

"Well,  you  have  been  thinking,  which  is  all  the  same. 
There — for  once  I  have  got  the  last  word  !" 


CHAP  TEE  XVII. 

kuby's  teoubles. 

It  was  August  once  again.     The  same  sun  which  that  time 
last  year  had  shone  on  the  figure  of  the  man  who  was  coining 
to  Loudon  to  make  his  fortune,  streamed  a  suftbcating  blaz 
along  the  city  streets,  and  poured  its  beams  through  the  win-'' 
dows  of  Alan's  house  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane. 

He  had  not  made  his  fortune  yet — heaven  help  us !  fortune 
is  not  to  be  had  in  London  for  the  asking.  The  sun  has  spared 
a  few  rays  before  now  for  gilding  the  pauper  funeral  of  many 
a  man  who  entered  Babylon  with  brighter  prospects  than  Alan. 
It  is  a  sadly  disappointing  chase  that  run  after  fortune,  more 
especially  to  those  who  run  too  fast  at  first. 

Out  of  breath,  they  are  fivin  in  the  end  to  crawl  wearily  aside, 
into  the  grave  or  the  workliouse,  without  so  mucli  as  touching 
the  skirts  of  h^r  garments;  whilst  the  indomitable  patience  of 
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tlieir  wiser  fellows  eventually  charms  the  goddeas,  who  lingers 
for  their  coming. 

If  men  could  but  think  so,  it  seems  to  me,  the  bride  is  hardly- 
worth  the  wooing :  certainly  not  worth  breaking  one's  heart 
about.  But,  spite  of  my  opinion,  she  will  be  wooed  by  some 
who  win,  and  wooed  by  many  an  one  whom  she  will  la,ugh  to 
scorn,  and  leave  behind  in  tlie  morass  of  disappointment  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Yet,  take  heart,  oh  i-eader !  she  is  not  to 
be  had  for  the  asking — but  she  may  be  won  by  waiting.  Great 
things  are  to  be  had  for  waiting — and  it  should  be  so,  for  of 
all  human  virtues,  that  of  patience  is  the  most  difficult  to  carry 
into  practice.  Have  patience,  and  you  shall  triumph  ;  wait, 
and  honour  will  be  thrust  upon  you;  enter  her  service  in 
youth,  and  when  greyheaded  greatness  will  mate  with  you. 
Oh !  most  true  and  j^et  most  mournful  of  all  mocking  promises 
is  that  which  declares  that  "  Whatsoever  you  desire  in  youth 
ye  shall  receive  in  age."  And  ever  thus  is  the  promise  kept : 
to  the  letter — not  in  the  spirit.  Ever  thus — "  Keeping  them 
to  the  ear ;"  breaking  them  to  the  sense,  fortune  beguiles  her 
favourites  with  hopes  that  bear  fruit  only  in  the  winter  of  age, 
or  in  the  desolate  temple  once  filled  with  the  idols  that  manhood 
has  cast  from  him. 

Yes,  boy,  the  apples  you  cannot  reach  now  shall  be  yours 
hereafter,  when  they  will  taste  in  your  mouth  as  dust  and 
ashes.  Ye  shall  have  horses  when  ye  are  bedridden ;  wealth, 
when  you  know  on  how  little  a  man  may  be  happy ;  houses, 
when  those  you  would  have  had  live  in  them  are  dead  and 
gone ;  lands,  when  you  are  about  entering  upon  that  leasehold 
of  six  feet  by  three,  of  which  you  can  be  called  but  a  tenant  at 
will,  with  all  posterity  for  your  landlord.  Ye  shall  marry,  to 
wish  you  were  divorced ;  have  children,  to  stand  waiting  for 
your  shoes ;  be  exalted,  to  know  how  happy  are  those  of  low 
estate ;  be  courted  by  society,  when  you  have  learnt  how  hollow 
and  false  a  thing  society  is.  It  is  true — the  boy's  boat  you 
longed  for,  to  watch  sailing  across  the  sea  of  life,  shall  be  given 
to  the  man  who  is  sti'ainiug  his  eyes  across  the  ocean  of  eternity ; 
banquets  shall  be  served  to  which  the  heart  can  bring  no  joyful 
guests ;  the  marriage  feast  shall  be  spread  for  the  soul's  funeral. 
There  is  nothing  which  we  inordinately  desire  in  youth,  that 
shall  not  be  given  to  us  in  age — when  it  is  valueless.  God's 
gifts  come  to  us  free  and  unexpected :  but  the  good  things  we 
covet  come  to  us  with  a  curse.  In  the  sweat  of  our  brows  we 
labour  for  them,  in  sorrow  we  receive  our  wages.  We  desired 
— we  possess,  but  the  gifts  we  slighted  and  rejected  will  never 
be  proffered  to  us  more.    The  laurel  is  bound  round  locks  grey 
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with  trouble ;  the  sceptre  is  placed  in  the  trembling  hand  of 
age ;  there  is  purple  and  fine  linen  for  the  rouged  and  wrinkled 
(lame ;  there  are  orders  and  crosses  to  lie  on  the  cold  heart 
that  thought  such  baubles  were  more  valuable  than  its  blood! 
There  was  a  promise— there  is  a  fulfilment.  There  is  the  fait- 
outside— but  darkness  within.  The  bride  is  won,  and  she  turns 
out  not  worth  the  wooing ;  and  when  the  height  of  our  desires 
is  climbed,  we  sit  down  and  look  through  blinding  tears  at  the 
happy  valleys,  and  the  modest  homes,  and  the  devoted  hearts 
that  we  passed  by  with  ringing  laughter  and  thoughtless  scorn, 
in  tlie  days  that  shall  be  for  us — no  more. 

Work  and  wait — there  is  nothing  ye  work  for,  that  if  you 
are  content  to  wait  for  likewise,  shall  not  be  yours.  Fortune's 
smiles  are  not  to  be  had  in  a  day  nor  a  month — but  she  smiles 
after  years.  Alan  had  not  achieved  fortune  yet— but  he  was 
working— and  rest  assured  that  his  was  a  nature  which  knew 
how  to  wait  also.  And  she  was  to  be  his  eventually — he  had 
travelled  to  London  to  meet  her,  and  it  was  destined  that  in 
the  hereafter  of  his  life  he  should  meet  her— but  not  her  alone. 

And  yet,  though  he  worked  and  waited,  he  was  often  weary ; 
though  he  had  that  consciousness  of  being  on  the  road  to  success 
which  carries  a  man  triumphantly  past  many  a  milestone,  still 
he  could  not  but  think  the  journey  long,  the  highway  tedious. 
For  there  are  two  opposing  principles  in  a  man  of  energy — 
one  which  urges  on — one  which  retards;  the  will  which  is 
Btroug  to  the  world— the  heart  which  is  weak  to  himself.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  what  are  called  hopeful  people,  scarcely 
ever  succeed  in  anything ;  they  mistake  their  hopes  for  their 
■will,  and  are  strong  just  so  long  as  their  hopes  remain  undaunted. 

A  man  who  fears  himself  can  never  have  his  courage  shaken 
by  the  rebuffs  of  others ;  he  knows  the  danger,  but  he  feels  the 
might  and  power  of  his  own  will,  the  strength  of  which  he 
tests  every  hour  of  his  life  in  conflicts  with  his  own  heart. 
The  true  hero  is  not  he  who  cannot  realize  death,  and  who 
dashes  on  the  enemy's  guns,  confident  that  they  will  not  harm 
him — but  rather  that  man,  who  having  calculated  the  pos- 
sibilities, and  feeling  that  death  is  most  probably  m  store  for 
him,  nevertheless  girds  up  his  loins  with  the  courage,  not  of 
unconsciousness,  but  of  determination,  and  prepai>es  him  for 
the  fight. 

Of  the  latter  stamp  was  Alan  Euthven.  No  child  was  he, 
playing  with  edge-tools,  unaware  of  their  sharpness;  but  a 
man,  who,  having  seized  the  weapons,  was  not  going  to  relin- 
quish them  because  his  hands  were  weary  and  bleeding. 

For  twelve  months  he  had  beea  di'awing,  writing,  and  talking 
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engineering,  for  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  wlien  he  r;pne  home 
for  the  night,  and  closed  his  doors  on  the  outer  world,  he  had 
eat  down,  not  to  rest,  but  to  read  for  six  hours  more ;  except 
at  meals,  he  rarely  saw  his  family.  Sunday  was  the  only  day 
in  all  the  week  he  ever  walked  or  conversed  with  any  one,  save 
Ina,  who,  since  Euby  wearied  of  the  early-rising  movement, 
managed  to  get  up  at  unearthly  hours,  as  that  young  lady 
declared,  like  a  "  darling." 

Breakfast  accordingly,  at  which  guardian  and  ward  were 
usually  teie-ci-tete,  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Euthven  told  Ina 
what  was  "  going  on,"  and  how  he  was  progressing ;  and  it  was 
with  no  small  concern  that  his  auditor  found,  as  week  after 
week  slipped  away,  that  whilst  his  expenses  continued  un- 
diminished, his  returns  were  not  more  than  half  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  necessaries  of  the  day.  Every  week  he  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  some  portion  of  the  sura  he  had  set  apart  for 
capital.  He  had  exhausted  the  amount  originally  put  aside  to 
pay  for  travelling,  furnishing,  and  household  expenses ;  and 
though  he  was  not  above  doing  anything — drawing  for  engineers 
or  making  up  a  set  of  books — still  money,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  came  in  very  slowly  and  went  out  very  fast.  But  yet 
he  did  not  despair  J  he  was  serving  a  very  rapid,  anxious,  ex- 
pensive apprenticeship,  which  he  believed  would  ultimately 
prove  beneficial,  and  besides,  as  he  said,  "  There  was  no  use  in 
fretting  about  to-morrow,  when  the  day  always  brought  suf- 
ficient trouble  with  it  for  itself." 

"  When  our  capital  is  reduced  to  nil,  we  must  then  reduce 
our  expenses  somehow,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  from 
Ina ;  "  but  I  think,  before  that  time  arrives,  I  shall  be  getting 
in  more  money.  Meanwhile  I  would  rather  go  on  as  we  are. 
I  think  Euby  is  managing  very  well  indeed,  and,  unless  ab- 
solutely necessary,  I  should  not  wish  her  to  retrench  further." 

Ina  held  her  peace.  She  had  her  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Euby's  good  management.  But  as  that  young  lady 
kept  the  details  of  her  housekeeping  to  herself,  and  made  no 
complaints  concerning  shortness  of  money,  it  was  only  by  a 
few  signs  and  tokens,  unmistakeable  to  a  feminine  eye,  that 
Ina  guessed  trouble  was  coming. 

Primarily  Euby  always  went  shopping  alone,  when  she  did 
go  shopping ;  but  as  a  rule,  she  wrote  her  orders,  and  dis- 
patched these  little  missives  by  the  hands  of  her  servant. 
Secondly,  she — hitherto  the  most  untidy  and  disorderly  of 
human  beings — kept  her  bills  together  in  one  box,  which  she 
locked  carefully  after  depositing  her  accounts  in  it,  no  account 
that  went  in  being  ever  brought  out  again.     Tliirdly,  man  de- 
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lighted  her  not,  nor  woman  neither;  she  did  not  seem  liappy 
in  tlic  house,  and  she  was  not  happy  out  of  it ;  she  eschewed 
those  streets  where  lived  the  tradespeople  -uith  whom  she 
dealt ;  indeed,  so  many  thoroughfares  were  closed  in  this  way, 
that  Ina  could  not  but  speculate  on  the  probability  of  their 
becoming  altogether  prisoners  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane. 

Fourthly,  she  was  silent — a  certain  sign  of  trouble — and  she 
was  cross  to  an  extent  which  induced  Murray  and  Lorine  to 
dispense,  when  practicable,  with  her  society.  Tlie  only  time 
she  ever  seemed  to  recover  her  spirits,  was  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Augusta  Perman,  and  this  was  only  a  seeming 
recovery,  as  Jna  understood  perfectly.  From  all  these  trifles 
Miss  Trenham  gathered  that  Euby's  monetary  affairs  were 
coming  to  a  crisis,  and  she  every  day  expected  a  revelation  on 
the  subjt^ct. 

And  at  last  it  came,  though  not  precisely  in  the  form  she 
had  expected,  on  that  August  day  on  which  I  open  this  chap- 
ter of  my  story — came  when  Alan  was  at  Tottenham,  and 
Murray  and  Lorine  gone  to  Eichmond,  in  this  wise. 

"  I  wish,  Ina,  you  wovild  sometimes  shut  the  door  when  you 
come  into  the  room,"  said  Ruby,  querulously,  from  her  nest 
among  the  sofa  pillows ;  and  in  compliance  with  this  gentle 
remonstrance,  Ina  retraced  her  steps  from  the  window,  near 
which  she  had  taken  up  her  position,  and  shut  the  door. 

"  One  can't  say  a  word  in  this  house  without  the  chance  of 
its  being  overheard,"  pursued  Miss  Kuthven. 

"  No,  that  is  a  great  drawback  to  small  houses,"  acquiesced 
Ina.  "  One  must  either  dispense  with  servants  or  else  with 
eecrets.  I  should  not  have  left  the  door  open,  only  it  is  so 
warm." 

And  Ina  drew  her  work  table  towards  her,  and  having 
threaded  her  needle,  was  about  commencing  operations,  when 
Huby  spoke  again — 

"  I  wish,  Ina,  you  could  persuade  yourself  to  be  idle  oc- 
casionally. I  never  can  talk  to  anybody  who  is  sewing.  I  am 
wearied  to  death  of  seeing  you  putting  yoiu*  needle  in  and 
pulling  it  out  again." 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  talk  to  me,  Euby  f "  asked  her 
friend. 

"  Of  course  I  do— who  else  have  Igot  to  talk  to?"  inquired  the 
beauty,  pettishly  adding  in  a  still  more  irritated  tone,  as  Ina 
put  aside  her  work  and  replaced  needle  and  thimble  in  her  box, 
*'  Why  can't  you  speak  to  mo  ?  for  mercy's  sake,  don't  sit  there 
like  a  statue !" 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about?"  in- 
quired Ina, 
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"  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  if  yon  will  come  a  little 
nearer,  so  that  I  need  not  have  to  call  "ont  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  Sit  here,"  she  continued,  patting  an  ottoman  at  her 
side.  "  ISTow,  I  think  Margaret  is  much  too  expensive  a  ser- 
vant for  us." 

"  I  thinlc  she  is,"  said  Ina. 
^  *'  And  I  have  heen  considering  whether  we  ought  not  to  get 
rid  of  her,"  pursued  Euby. 

"  If  you  do  not  think  you  can  aiford  to  keep  her,  decidedly 
you  ought,"  responded  Ina. 

"  Then  you  agree  with  me,  I  had  better  give  her  notice  to- 
day ?" 

"  I  suppose  to-day  would  he  as  good  as  any  other  day  for  doing 
io,"  i\^swered  Ina.  "  She  has  never  seemed  to  me  suitable  for 
2he  place,  and  she  is  expensive — there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
that." 

"  Then  while  we  are  alone  we  will  have  her  down,"  exclaimed 
Euby,  with  excessive  promptitude :  and  the  unsuspecting  ser- 
vant was  had  down  accordingly. 

"  Margaret,"  began  Miss^Euthven,  and  Ina  listened,  little 
thinking  of  all  that  commencement  was  to  bring  forth — 
"  Margaret,  I  purpose  making  some  alterations  in  the  house- 
keeping, and  find  that,  for  the  present,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
afford  so  expensive  a  servant  as  yourself;  I  think  a  less  ex- 
perienced person  will  be  competent  to  do  all  we  require,  and 
I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  at  the  end  of  the  month  you 
would  look  out  for  another  place.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  give  you  a  character,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  you, 
except  that  I  think  a  different  servant  would  be  more  suitable 
to  our  circumstances." 

Ina  could  not  but  watch  the  two  faces  of  mistress  and  maid. 
Euby  speaking  quickly  and  nervously,  with  the  colour  coming 
and  going  in  her  face,  whilst  the  servant  stood  perfectly  still, 
looking  a  little  surprised  certainly,  but  with  no  other  expression 
visible  on  her  countenance,  till  Euby  had  finished,  when  a 
dangerous  look  in  her  eyes  warned  lua  of  what  was  coming. 

"  I  always  thought,  Miss,"  she  said,  "  that  the  place  was  not 
suitable  for  me." 

"  What  on  earth  did  you  stay  in  it  for  then  ?"  asked  Euby. 

*'  Why,  Miss,  though  it  was  a  very  different  sort  of  situation 
to  any  I  had  ever  been  used  to,  still  I  did  not  like  to  leave  a 
mistress  without  any  cause  of  complaint.  I  never  was  in  any 
house  before  where  there  was  not  a  full  set  of  servants,  and  I 
shall  never  take  a  single-handed  situation  again  !" 

"  I  suppose  the  situation  you  will  take  must  depend,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  on  tlie  sort  you  can  get,"  retorted  I\lls3  Eubj, 
with  more  warmth  than  discretion. 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  fear  about  that,  Miss  !"  replied  the  sen 
rant,  who  was  now  mistress  of  tlie  position.  "  I  can  always 
get  a  place :  but  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  you  wislied  to 
change  last  week,  for  a  relative  of  my  own  could  have  put  me 
into  a  situation  at  twenty  pounds  a-year,  with  a  Avord  from 
herself — and  that  would  have  saved  my  requiring  a  character." 

"  As  for  that,  I  will  give  you  a  character  at  any  time,"  said 
Euby. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged,  Miss,  but  I  never  mean 
to  go  into  a  house  of  business  again,  and  no  lady  would  take 
me  from  one." 

If  the  woman  had  struck  Ruby  it  could  not  have  produced 
a  more  instantaneous  effect.  The  blood  poured  in  a  tide  to 
her  face,  her  breath  came  quick  and  short,  and  Ina  could 
scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that  at  least  she  saw  Alan's  sister  not 
in  a  pet,  not  cross,  but  in  a  downright  fury. 

"Do  you  dare  to  say,"  she  panted  out,  "that  I  am  not  a 
lady  ?  that  any  lady  in  the  land  would  object  to  take  a  servant 
from  me  ?  Do  you  think  because  we  are  living  now  in  poverty, 
that  we  have  ceased  to  be  Euthvens  ?     Do  you  imngine — " 

"Leave  the  room,  Margaret,"  said  JMiss  Trenham  decidedly, 
and  when  the  Avoman  hesitated  there  was  something  in  the  way 
Ina  rose  and  pointed  to  the  door  which  caused  her  to  yield  at 
once. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,  Miss,"  she  began,  as  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  lock. 

"  Leave  the  room,"  repeated  Ina,  and  the  door  closed  behind 
her. 

Then  Ruby  fell  back  into  her  nest,  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  and  Ina  sitting  down  beside  her,  took  the  poor 
weak  creature  in  her  arms  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"My  love,  my  darling,"  she  said,  and  such  a  flood  of  pity 
rose  in  the  stronger  nature,  that  her  eyes  were  tearful  as  she 
spoke,  "  you  are  surely  not  so  foolish  as  to  care  for  the  opinion 
of  a  woman  like  that.  There  arc  people  who  will  always  judge 
by  externals  alone,  and  rate  a  person's  standing  by  the  clothes 
they  wear,  and  the  carriages  they  keep,  and  the  servants  they 
can  afford.  An  uneducated,  low-born  man,  without  refine- 
ment, or  manners,  or  goodness,  would  be  more  a  gcntlonian  in 
that  woman's  eyes,  if  he  could  keep  a  couple  of  horses  and  a 
few  servants,  than  the  highest  in  tlio  land  if  he  were  on  foot. 
Wealth  is  their  only  standard,  and  if  you  try  to  be  measured 
by  them,  you  must  stoop.     But,  surely,  sm-ely,  Kuby,  you  a 
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Eutliven  would  not  give  up  the  consciousness  of  3'our  birth  for 
all  the  wealth  in  London  ;  any  one  may  make  money,  but  it 
requires  generations  to  make  blood." 

"  "Well,  I  don't  know,  Ina  ;  on  the  wliole,  I  don't  see  what 
good  blood  is  without  money,"  sobbed  Euby.  "  I  never  heard 
of  people  being  able  to  live  on  their  family,  and  if  one  has 
money  one  can  get  on  very  comfortably  without  ancestors.  If 
I  had  been  rich  now,  would  that  woman  have  presumed — " 

"  Possibly  not,"  interposed  Ina;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  you 
must  stoop  before  you  can  be  measured  by  her  standard:  do 
not  fret  yourself  about  her,  Euby,  I  wish  you  would  cease  cry- 
ing; you  make  me  quite  miserable." 

"  dh,  but,  Ina,  if  you  could  only  guess  how  miserable,  how 
utterly  wretched  I  am ;  I  feel  our  changed  position  frightfully ; 
no  one  treats  me  as  I  used  to  be  treated, — the  very  tradesmen 
speak  as  if  we  were  common  business  people — but  why  need  I 
tell  you  this  ?  you  don't  care  a  straw,  Ina,  bow  I  am  treated, 
you  know  you  don't :"  and  she  broke  out  again  crying 
passionately. 

'•'Euby,  what  is  the  matter— what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Ina,  who  saw  there  was  something  more  than  temper  in  the 
foregoing  ebullition ;  "  tell  me,  Euby,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  WJiy,  you  know,  Ina,  you  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  us,  and  though  you  are  so  good  and  kind,  and  considerate, 
still  it  is  only  natural — " 

"  Oh,  Ruby,  stop,"  said  Ina,  and  she  put  her  hand  across  her 
eyes,  as  if  she  was  in  some  sliarp  pain. 

It  was  but  an  instant  before  she  looked  up  again,  mucb  paler 
than  ordinary,  but  in  that  instant  she  had  seen  light,  and  the 
light  had  shown  ber— herself. 

"  Euby,"  she  began,  and  there  was  a  something  wonderfully 
touching  in  the  way  she  knelt  down  beside  the  sofa,  twining 
her  arms  round  poor  Beauty  as  she  spoke  ;  "  Eub}^,  you  have 
hurt  me  dreadfully,  you  have  misjudged  me  cruelly ;  from  the 
time  I  heard  that  money  was  gone,  till  now,  I  have  never  grieved 
over  it,  never  wished  it  back  but  for  your  sakes  ;  all  the  money 
on  earth  could  not  repay,  if  it  must  come  to  a  money  question 
between  us,  all  the  love  and  trust,  and  kindness,  I  have  had 
from  you  and  yours.  If  your  father  used  part  of  my  fortune, 
he  only  used  it  as  he  did  the  fortunes  of  his  own  children.  He 
was  mistaken,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame  him.  I  have  never 
thought  about  that  money,  Euby,  unless  indeed  to  wish  I  had 
it  to  make  you  more  comfortable." 

Somewhere  I  have  said  that  truth  was  as  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Euthvens  as  their  features.     It  was  born  with 
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them — a  rare  dower.  The  liardest  victory  for  a  man  to  achieve 
is  to  tell  the  truth  without  iucrease  or  diminution  on  every 
occasion  of  life.  But  to  the  Kuthvens,  and  in  the  Kuthveus  in 
this  particular,  I  include  lua,  the  truth  was  no  trouble,  and  if 
one  or  other  of  them  said  I  did  or  I  did  not,  tlie  rest  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  questioning  their  existence  as  of  doubt- 
ing the  fact. 

Thus  it  was,  that  when  Ina  declared  she  had  never  thought 
about  the  money,  E,uby  received  her  words  as  gospel,  and  lay- 
ing her  head  on  her  friend's  shoulder,  said — 

"  What  is  it  then,  Ina  ?  have  I  offended  you — are  you  angry 
with  me  ? — Tou  are  changed,  oh  !  I  am  sure  you  are." 

"  I  am  changed/'  answered  Miss  Trenham,  speaking  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  "  but  I  did  not  know  it  till  you  told  me.  I 
am  very  sorry,  Euby,  if  that  change  in  myself  has  made  me  seem 
changed  towards  you  ;  I  think  you  know,  I  hope  you  do,  that 
next  to  Alan  you  have  no  truer  friend  on  earth  than  I." 

"  And  I  could  not  do  without  you,"  returned  Euby,  with 
another  shower  of  tears,  "  and  more  especially  now,  for  I  am  so 
very  miserable,  I — " 

"  Hush,  dear,"  interrupted  Ina,  "  there  is  some  one  coming 
up  higher  than  the  office — listen." 

"  Who  in  the  world  can  it  be  ?"  said  Beauty,  "  it  is  some- 
body for  us  to  a  certainty,  and  my  hair  is  all  anyhow,  and  my 
eyes  are  red — pull  down  the  blinds  a  little,  Ina ;"  and  having 
issued  this  rapid  direction,  she  seized  a  bottle  of  Cologne,  and 
retreating  to  her  stronghold  among  the  pillows,  commenced 
bathing  her  forehead  with  the  perfume,  just  as  the  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Augusta  Perman  entered. 

"  Good  morlilg,  youlg  ladies,"  was  her  salutation,  then 
catching  sight  of  Euby' s  employment,  she  exclaimed:  "Good- 
less,  what  is  the  matter,  you  are  lot  ill  I  hope." 

"  No,"  answered  Euby,  rising  and  greeting  her  visitor ;  "no, 
not  ill,  but  I  have  got  a  headache,  and  the  vapours.  Miss 
Trenham  and  I  were  left  to  keep  each  other  company  to-day, 
and  I  have  been  whiling  away  the  time,  vexing  her  and  myself 
too  for  that  matter.  But  pray  sit  down,  my  headache  will  be 
gone  in  a  minute." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  it  may,"  said  Augusta,  good-natiuredly ; 
*'  does  Loldol  agree  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  we  are  all  of  us  A-^ery  well — we  are  sound 
sleepers,  and  have  good  appetites  ;"  here  Euby  tripped  over  a 
little  sigh :  "  we  are  quite  as  well  as  ever  we  were  at  home." 

"I  falcy  you  require  a  little  more  chalgo,"  returned  the 
visitor,  looking  round  at  Ina,  who  had   hitherto   taken   no 
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part  in  tbe  conversation ;  "  do  lot  you  agree  with  me,  Miaa 
Trelham  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  if  you  can  tell  me  of  any  place  where  the  in- 
habitants never  have  headaches  nor  the  vapours." 

"  Ah,  you  are  too  clever  for  me,"  said  Miss  Augusta.  "  Tou 
klow  there  islo  place  so  healthy  but  there  are  some  people  sick 
il  it,  but  still  achalge  evel  to  a  bad  air  is  better  thai  lo  chalge 
at  all ;  our  doctor  told  me  so  oily  last  week,  aid  he  is  exceed- 
ilgly  clever,  oh !  amazilgly  clever,  Miss  Trelham,  I  wish  you 
klew  hiin^  you  would  just  suit  each  other." 

"  Scarcely,  I  think,"  answered  Ina,  laughing,  "if  he  persisted 
in  trying  to  mend  my  constitution  with  a  change  to  bad  air,  I 
think,  Miss  Perman,  you  must  have  been  wanting  to  go  to  some 
dreadfully  unhealthy  place,  and  that  the  doctor  was  too  polite 
to  oppose  your  design." 

"  Lo,  ildeed,"  replied  Miss  Augusta  with  great  naivete.  "  I 
oily  waited  to  rul  dowl  ilto  Devolshire,  but  Johl  would  lot  let 
me — lot  evel  whel  the  doctor  said  I  waited  chalge,  but  I  v.m 
sui'e  I  ought  lot  to  grumble,  for  he  is  the  best  brother  that  ever 
lived,  aid  I  dol't  klow  that  he  ever  refused  to  let  me  go  to  aly 
place  before." 

Which  testimony  in  favour  of  John  Perman  was  received  by 
Kuby  with  a  polite  smile,  and  by  Ina  in  silence.  Ina  was  wait- 
ing to  hear  more. 

"  I  have  come.  Miss  Euthvel,"  pursued  Augusta,  "  to  aek 
you  the  greatest  possible  ftivour,  will  you  gralt  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can,"  ansv,'ered  Ruby,  pausing  for  a  moment 
in  her  eau-de- cologne  experiments. 

"  Oh !  you  cal,  aid  I  ara  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  cried 
Augusta,  exultingly. 

"  But  let  me  hear  what  it  is,"  queried  Ruby,  and  Ina  listened 
curiously  for  her  reply. 

"  I  wait  you  to  drive  back  with  me  to  Tlie  Upases,  it  is  such 
a  lovely  afterlool,  aid  I  am  sure  the  sight  of  the  coultry  would 
do  you  good.  I  should  have  beel  so  disappoilted  if  you  had 
refused  me,  but  low  you  have  promised,  aid  there  is  lo  escape." 

"  But  I  really  do  not  think.  Miss  Perman,  that  I  can  possibl}' 
fulfil  this  promise,"  said  Eviby,  gravely.  "  My  brother,  as  I 
have  frequently  told  you,  does  not  like  us  to  visit,  circumstanced 
as  we  are  at  present." 

"  But  he  is  comilg  fof  diller,"  interposed  Miss  Augusta. 
"  He  is  out  at  Tottelham,  Avith  ulcle,  you  klow,  aid  he  is  to 
dile  with  us  to  day  :  that  is  why  I  came  ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  so  lice.  It  is  so  hot  il  towl,  aid  so  cool  il  the  coultry,  aid 
we  shall  have  such  a  lice  drive.     Do  pray  put  ol  your  bollet, 
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please  do."  And  Miss  Augusta  grew  quite  patlietic  in  her 
entreaties,  as  sbe  laid  her  liand  on  Kubj's  arm  to  add  emphasis 
to  her  words. 

*'  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed,"  said  that  young  lady,  "  but 
I  cannot  do  anything  without  Alan's  permission." 

*'  But  he  is  comilg  to  dile  with  us  himself,"  said  Miss 
Augusta. 

'•  Yes,  but  that  is  business,"  persisted  Kuby. 

"  Aid  yours  would  be,  if  lot  a  pleasure  to  you,  at  least  such 
a  pleasure  to  all  of  us,  that  I  am  sure  you  could  lot  be  so  cruel 
as  to  disappoilt  us.  "We  wait  you  and  Miss  Trelham  so  much," 
added  Augusta,  remembering  that,  hitherto,  she  had  not  in- 
cluded Ina  in  her  invitation. 

"  I  am  very  very  much  obliged  for  your  kindness,"  said  Ina, 
"  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  go." 

*'  But  why  ?"  pleaded  Miss  Augusta. 

"  Pirst  because  Mr.  Euthven  does  not  wish  us  to  visit,  and 
second,  because  I  myself  do  not  wish  to  visit,"  answered  Miss 
Trenham  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh !  you  obstilate,"cried  the  visitor  shaking  her  hand  en- 
cased in  a  canary-coloured  glove  playfidly  at  Ina ;  "  I  klow 
there  is  lot  the  slightest  use  talking  to  you,  but  Miss  Euthvel, 
I  really  callot  go  away  without  you.  I  should  be  miserable 
thilkilg  about  your  headache,  which  I  klow  the  fresh  air  would 
cure  :  you  mope  too  much  il  the  house,  I  am  certail  you  do." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  acquiesced  Euby,  whose  head  was  be- 
ginning to  ache  again,  and  whose  thoughts  reverted  to  her 
dialogue  with  the  servant. 

"  It  is  lot  good  for  aly  persol  to  stay  il  the  house  coltilually  ; 
and  you  do  lot  walk  so  much  as  you  used." 

"  No,"  answered  Euby,  thinking  of  the  closed  thoroughfares. 

"And  whel  your  brother  is  dililg  with  us,  what  possible 
objectiol  could  he  have  ? — it  would  be  so  lice.  You  cal't  thilk 
how  beautiful  our  gardel  is  low,  and  you  are  fold  of  flowers  ; 
tlie  carriage  is  waitilg  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  out  there  il  half 
al  hour,  do  come — please  do." 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  I  almost  think  I  might  go,"  said 
Euby,  turning  an  appealing  glance  towards  Ina,  whose  eyes 
answered  back — no. 

"  Aid  I  quite  thilk  you  will  be  goodlatured,"  replied  Au- 
gusta,  the  autumn  fruits  in  her  bonnet  literally  quivering  with 
her  excitement;  "  low  do  put  ol  your  bollet,  there's  a  duck." 

And  Miss  Augusta  fairly  put  her  arms  round  the  duck  and 
lifted  her  from  her  chair, 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Euby,  with  a  languid  smile. 
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"  Yes,  that  you  must,  aid  if  there  Is  aly  blame,  I  will  bear  it, 
Dol't  stop  to  dress  ;  you  are  beautiful  as  you  are." 

And  thus  Euby  was  persuaded,  and  though  Ina  who  followed 
her  out  of  the  room,  implored  and  entreated  her  to  refuse,  slie 
persisted  in  accepting  the  invitation. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ina,"  she  said,  "  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  being  mewed  up  here ;  and  if  Alan  is  angry,  I  can't  help 
it ;  if  I  stay  in  the  house  much  longer  I  shall  go  mad.  I  am 
perfectly  wretched." 

"  "What  makes  you  wretched  ?"  asked  Ina. 

"  Everything — ^^I  am  getting  as  thin — I  shan't  have  a  bit  of 
flesh  on  my  bones  in  another  month — I  must  have  change  ;  I 
cannot  live  as  I  have  done." 

"  But,  Euby,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  would  make  you 
happy,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  Only  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter." 

"  And  then  you  would  hate  me  worse  than  ever.  No,  I  am 
too  wretched  to  talk ;"  and  having  worked  herself  up  to  this 
pitch,  which  might  really  with  Euby  be  considered  the  culnu- 
uating  point  of  misery,  she  tossed  off  her  gown,  and  began 
with  tearful  eyes,  and  pale  cheeks,  to  dress  for  the  intended 
visit. 

"  I  have  not  a  thing  fit  to  put  on,"  she  cried  fretfully ;  "just 
look  at  this  silk,  it  is  absolutely  glazed  with  wear — it  is  per- 
fectly disgraceful  to  go  out  such  a  Guy." 

"  I  wish  you  thought  so,"  answered  Ina,  who  stood  looking 
on  the  robing  process  with  a  grave  face  :  "  for  then  you  would 
not  go." 

"  Now,  Ina,  you  may  just  as  well  stop  lecturing,"  cried 
Euby,  passionately:  "  for,  right  or  wrong,  I  mean  to  take  my 
own  way  for  once.  Alan  has  variety  in  his  business,  and  he, 
you  see,  is  going  to  dine  out :  and  if  you  had  any  anxiety,  you 
would  be  glad  enough  to  have  a  change,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  fear  you  will 
find  a  balance." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  That  Alan  will  not  like  your  going  at  all ;  and  what  are 
these  people,  that  you  run  the  risk  of  vexing  him,  in  order  to 
please  them  ?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  please  them,  but  I  mean  to  please  myself; 
and  as  for  Alan,  I  will  settle  the  matter  with  him,  and  I  don't 
wish  for  your  interference.  Pray  do  go  to  Miss  Permau — it  is 
so  rude  to  leave  her  alone :  no,  you  can't  help  me :  I  wish  you 
would  go." 

And  Ina  went,  with  a  little  bitterness  in  her  heart  perhaps, 
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but  'still  silently.  My  lua  was  no  saint — if  she  had  been, 
this  tale  might  have  remained  unwritten — she  had  every  capa- 
city iu  her  for  storms :  calm  and  indolent  as  she  appeared, 
there  was  yet  a  iierce  passionate  heart  throbbing  in  her  breast, 
and  she  possessed  a  power  of  will,  and  active  energy  of  cha- 
racter marvellous,  and  it  might  be,  at  first  sight,  not  over 
pleasant,  in  one  so  young. 

She  could  be  sorry  for  Kuby  ;  but  still  it  was  not  the  long- 
suifering  sorow  of  toleration :  she  could  hold  her  peace,  but 
the  soft  answer  Avhich  turneth  away  wrath  was  not  one  of  her 
gifts.  She  was  exceedingly  clever,  though  dowered  with  only 
one  talent,  that  of  music :  and  clever  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  analysing  motives,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  charitable  to 
those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  on  the  moving  springs  of 
their  actions. 

Tet  was  Ina's  love  for  the  Kuthvens  all  the  more  sincere, 
and  to  be  depended  on,  because  it  had  strength  enough  to 
survive  the  shocks  they  gave  her  temper. 

It  was  hardly  that  love  of  a  strong  nature  capable  of  bloom- 
ing after  any  storm,  of  thriving  in  any  climate  ;  it  was  self- 
denying,  and  brave,  and  long-suffering — it  was  not  a  flower  to 
be  worn  in  happiness,  to  be  appreciated  in  health:  it  was 
rather  an  herb  to  ease  the  sick  bed,  to  still  the  pain  of  the 
broken-hearted,  to  give  forth  its  sweetness  when  the  rough  feet 
of  a  hurrying  world  had  trampled  it  and  its  hopes  in  the  dust, 
and  crushed  its  leaves  till  there  was  virtue  and  perfume  found 
in  them.  Ah !  my  reader,  if  in  the  pages  to  come  you  see 
cause  to  find  fault  with  the  woman  whom  I  am  now  trying  to 
explain  to  you  as  a  girl,  remember  in  your  mercy  what  a 
nature  that  was  which  fought  with  itself  in  silence,  till  bleed- 
ing, and  faint,  and  weary,  it  was  glad  to  lay  down  its  head  and 
rest.  The  light  crafts  of  this  world,  who  dance  over  sun- 
light waves  with  colours  waving  in  the  favouring  breeze,  can 
form  no  idea  through  what  deep  waters  God  has  brought  the 
heavily-freighted  barques  they  see  in  the  offing,  safe  to  port. 
Through  storms  and  tempests — over  towering  billows,  by  foam- 
crested  breakers,  they  have  sailed  across  wide  oceans,  anchor- 
ing in  secure  havens  at  last.  Tet  not  uninjured  remember ; 
the  flags  of  youth  hang  listlessly  by  the  mast— the  can\as, 
once  so  white,  is  discoloured,  and  patched,  and  worn ;  the 
timbers  are  widening  to  dissolution,  and  the  ship  quivers  with 
the  weight  of  the  suflering  she  has  borne.  Thei'e  is  but  one  thing: 
safe  about  her ;  the  merchandise  she  has  crossed  the  ocean  of 
life  to  bring  safe  iuto  harbour,  that  knowledge  which  protiLetb 
the  souL 
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Oil !  ocean  of  suffering,  and  temptation,  and  remorse,  and 
agony,  I  could  cry  aloud  when  I  think  of  what  those  who 
cross  you  have  to  endure !  Oh !  life,  what  men  meet  with  who 
thread  your  waste  of  waters,  none  can  tell !  To  live,  is  but 
to  fight  and  to  bear ;  for  he  who  has  not  fought  and  borne, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lived.  Suffering  is  after  all  but  the 
sun  of  eternity,  that  shining  into  our  narrow  chamber  oi 
existence,  reveals  the  dust  with  which  Ave  are  surrounded. 

Am  I  digi'essing  ?  I  fear  so,  from  the  present  to  the  future  ; 
pardon  me,  we  will  return  to  the  present  in  a  new  chapter,  and 
so  turn  the  page. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MOSQUITOS. 

Under  the  raosb  favourable  circumstances.  Miss  Augusta 
could  not  have  been  considered  a  particularly  amusing  com- 
panion ;  she  was  not  instructive,  neither  was  she  particularly 
intelligible,  nor  at  all  intelligent.  About  dress  and  company 
she  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation  ;  but  shut 
her  off  from  these  topics,  and  her  original  observations  were 
contracted  to  the  smallest  possible  limits.  The  chances 
of  "  rail,"  the  state  of  the  "  weather,"  the  inconvenience  she 
had  suffered  from  dust,  the  health  of  her  "  ulcle,"  euloglums 
on  her  brother  Johl,  with  a  few  small  shots  anent  The  IJpasea 
and  Uphill  Hall,  completed  her  stock  of  conversational  artillery ; 
and  as  Ina  did  not  want  to  talk  about  Mr,  Perman,  Mr.  Per- 
man's  uncle,  The  Upases,  or  even  the  glories  of  Tottenham,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  fifteen  minutes  the  ladies  spent  t4te- 
d-tete,  passed  over  their  heads  with  weights  under  the  feathers. 

Yet  they  came  to  an  end — and  at  the  moment  Euby  entered 
the  room,  looking  very  pretty,  though  not  quite  what  Miss 
Perman  assured  her  "divile."  The  traces  of  tears  were  gone, 
she  had  recovered  some  portion  of  her  colour,  and  was  bright 
and  gay,  as  the  beauty  knew  so  well  how  to  be  when  she  had 
gained  her  point,  and  was  about  to  enjoy  herself. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  say  how  she  was  dressed— she 
had  on  extensive  draperies — the  black  silk  robe,  which  she  felt 
ashamed  to  go  out  in,  served  merely  as  a  groundwork  for  lacea, 
alnd  muslin,  and  scarfs.  Slegves !  at  first  sight  one  might  hava 
imagined  she  was  all  sleeve,  so  conspicuous  was  that  portion  of 
her  apparel,  till  the  eye  wandered  to  a  lace  mantle,  and  thence 
to  something  very  slight  and  flimsy,  which  Beauty  carried  over 
her  arm. 
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And  her  bonnet — whatever  fasliion  was  in  vogue,  Euby  never 
wore  large  bonnets  ;  sbe  always  had  the  smallest  of  the  season 
etuclc  on  in  some  coquettish  manner^iuighty  attractive,  yet 
impossible  to  describe. 

Each  item  of  her  dress  seemed  to  merge  itself  into  some- 
thing else— there  was  no  separating  one  thing  from  another ; 
her  little  boots  hid  themselves  in  the  folds  of  her  ample  skirt, 
which  in  turn  was  lost  in  mantle  or  shawl,  whilst  the  bonnet 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  gauze  or  net. 

There  was  a  fitness  about  the  girl  and  her  attire,  whicli  gave 
an  impression  that  whatever  clothes  she  chanced  to  have  on  at 
the  time  you  met  her,  were  those  she  had  been  born  in. 

It  would  almost  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  milliners  to 
make  Euby  look  "  fine" — leave  the  arrangement  of  the  gar- 
ments to  herself,  and  she  might  almost  have  defied  poverty  to 
make  her  look  shabby.  Poor  Euby— so  pretty  and  graceful — 
poor  Beauty,  so  superior  to  her  companion,  seeming  to  stand 
such  miles  above  her  in  the  social  scale,  that  Ina  could  not 
choose  but  be  vain  of  the  self-willed  shallow  creature,  who  came 
straight  over  to  where  she  stood,  and  put  her  arms,  white 
muslin,  and  black  lace,  and  glazed  silk,  and  all,  around  her 
neck,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  Miss  Permau  stood  waiting  in 
the  doortvay — 

"  You  are  not  angry,  you  dear,  stupid  old  thing  ?  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  cross.     Say  you  are  not  angry." 

And  the  bitterness  went  out  of  Ina's  lieart  as  she  answered — 

"  Not  angiy,  but  sorry — sorry  you  will  go." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  that ;  I  only  wish  you  would  come  too — 
it  won't  be  any  good  without  you.  Good  bye.  Kiss  me, 
Ina." 

And  she  laid  her  face  against  her  friend's  lips  as  if  she  had 
need  of  some  token  of  love  to  take  with  her. 

"  Don't  be  dull — we  will  not  be  late,"  were  Euby's  last  words; 
but  her  last  look  was  from  uncle  Lawrence's  carriage,  as  she 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  smiled  up  to  where  Ina 
stood. 

The  afternoon  was  far  spent,  when  Ina  at  last  sat  quietly 
down  to  her  work,  wondering  how  Alan  would  like  the  visit, 
and  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  Euby's  troubles. 

She  might  have  gone  on  sewing  and  ruminating,  as  women 
do  at  the  same  time,  for  perhaps  an  hour,  when  the  servant 
entered  to  ask  when  Mr.  Eiithven  was  expected  home. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  answered  ;  "  who  wants  him  ?" 

"  Mr.  Brailes,  Miss,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ask  him  to  walk  upstairg," 
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"  Here,  Miss,"  interrogatively  and  inqnisitively — "  Here," 
was  the  answer  m  a  tone  which  baifled  curiosity. 

Now  Mr.  Brailes  waa  one  of  Kuby's  closed  thoroughfares, 
and  Miss  Trenham  knew  it. 

It  woula  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  describe  this 
individual  to  you  as  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  ortho- 
dox tradesman  creditor  of  those  novelists  who  are  fond  of 
writing  about  people  they  have  never  seen. 

He  was  as  opposite  to  the  surly,  brutal  creditor  of  romance 
as  the  bailiff  of  actual  life  is  to  liis  portrait  in  the  pages  ot 
fiction.  He  was  a  man  who  paid  his  way  himself,  and  whosa 
father  had  paid  it  before  him,  and  who  experienced  a  difficulty 
in  understanding  why  people  who  bought  meat  should  not  pay 
him  for  their  joints  as  he  paid  for  his  bulloclvs  ;  yet  did  he  not 
like  asking  for  his  account;  and  had  Euby  held  out  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  a  settlement,  Mr,  Braileg  would  not 
have  entered  the  little  sitting-room,  where  he  stood,  somewhat 
embarrassed,  bowing  his  best  bow  to  Ina,  who  shut  the  door 
after  him,  and  then  motioning  him  towards  the  window,  so 
that  the  conversation  could  not  be  overheard  by  eaves-droppers, 
commenced  the  dialogue  thus : 

"  Tou  wished  to  see  Mr.  Ruthven  about  your  account,  I 
presume  ?" 

"  I  really  am  very  sorry,"  commenced  Mr.  Brailes,  but  Ina 
cut  him  short  with — 

"  Pray  don't  be  sorry ;  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  your 
money,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Eutliven  would  be  the  first  to  say 
so  ;  as  he  is  out,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  the  matter. 
There  is  nothing  you  might  have  to  say  to  him  he  would  object 
to  my  hearing." 

Having  finished  which  sentence,  Miss  Trenham  sat  down, 
and  requested  Mr.  Brailes  to  be  seated  likewise. 

Then  she  went  straight  to  the  point,  by  asking  for  his  bill, 
which  he  produced  from  a  fat  pocket-book,  soiled  by  contact 
with  greasy  fingers — corpulent  with  papers,  notes,  memoranda, 
records  of  weights,  country  epistles,  and  accounts. 

"  That  is  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Brailes,  handing  it  over  carefully 
in  his  first  finger  and  thumb,  a  habit  contracted  in  the  shop — 
*'  that  is  it ;"  and  Ina  took  it. 

She  could  not  help  showing  some  surprise  as  she  looked  at 
the  sum  total.  An  almost  involuntary  exclamation  showed  the 
creditor  how  much  the  amount  exceeded  her  expectation. 

"  Tou  will  perceive,"  said  that  personage,  apologetically, 
**  that  the  account  runs  over  five  months." 

"I  see,"  answered  Ina,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head. 
And  she  pursued  her  studied,  m 
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After  a  little,  slie  said — 

"  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  enormous  quantity  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  time.  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  say  your 
account  is  incorrect,  but  little  as  I  know  of  houselceepinfi^,  the 
amount  appears  excessive.     Do  you  not  think  so,  INIr.  Brailesr'* 

Mr.  Brailes  answered  this  appeal  for  information  by  enquiring 
how  many  there  were  in  family ;  and  when  told  there  were  but 
five  and  a  servant,  declared  it  was  too  much. 

"  Twice  too  much  ?"  asked  Ina. 

"  Pretty  nearly,  I  should  say,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it 
depends  altogether  on  circumstances." 

"  On  management,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  observed  Misa 
Trenham,  with  a  smile,  "  and  economy,  and  I  imagine  also  a 
little  on  selection  ?  Now,  Miss  Kuthven  knows  no  more  of 
housekeeping  than  I  do,  and  has,  I  suppose,  trusted  to  the 
judgment  of  your  people,  who  I  do  not  think  have  always 
selected  for  her  as  they  would  have  done  for  themselves." 

This  was  perfectly  true,  and  Mr.  Brailes  knew  it ;  whereupon 
lie  answered,  with  some  little  embarrassment,  that  he  never 
Biipplied  any  but  the  best  articles. 

"  Very  possibly,"  was  tlie  reply ;  "yet  I  have  seen  bones  here 
■which  I  thought  could  only  have  belonged  to  the  Mammoth !" 

At  which  observation  the  tradesman  smiled  uneasily,  and 
disclaimed  all  business  connection  with  the  animal  in  question. 

""Well,  Mr.  Brailes,  we  will  not  argue  about  that,"  said  Miss 
Trenham.  "  I  consider  the  bill  too  large ;  but  as  I  know  Mr. 
Euthven  would  pay  it  without  question,  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
revise  it.     Now  you  want  it  settled" — 

"  I  called  upon  Mr.  Euthven  to  see  if  it  would  be  convenient," 
began  Mr.  Brailes. 

"If  you  had  seen  Mr.  Euthven  he  would  have  paid  you  at 
once ;  but  I  know  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  him 
to  settle  this  bill  at  present.  In  foct,  he  ought  not  to  pay  it ; 
for  if  we  had  known  anything  of  domestic  affairs,  the  sum  he 
has  allowed  for  housekeeping  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
■without  debts  of  any  kind.  Therefore,"  continued  Ina,  colour- 
ing painfully,  "  I  would  rather  you  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Euth- 
ven." 

"The  bill  has  been  standing  a  long  time  though,  ma'am," 
hesitated  Mr.  Brailes ;  "  and  as  it  is  a  large  amount,  and  thcro 
really  seems  no  chance  of  a  settlement  without  applying  to 
Mr.  Euthven,  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I  cau  comply  with  your 
request,  I  cannot  aftbrd  long  credits,  more  particularly  when 
I " 

*'  Do  not  know  your  customers,"  finished  Ina.     "  You  need 
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not,  however,  Mr.  Brailes,  be  uneasy  about  Mr.  Rutliven.  He 
is  not  a  man  knowingly  to  incur  debts  he  has  not  the  means  of 
paying.  This  debt  has  been  contracted,  I  may  say,  without  bia 
knowledge,  and  therefore  I  think  we  ought  not  to  trouble  him 
about  it ;  and  we  need  not  do  so  if  you  will  give  us  a  little 
time.  Would  you  object  to  listen  to  my  proposal,  Mr. 
Brailes  ?" 

Considering  that  listening  did  not  bind  him  to  any  course, 
that  individual  answered  No;  and  Ina,  crossing  her  white 
hands  over  the  bill  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  commenced : — 

"  I  am  not  Mr.  Euthven's  sister,  and  therefore  the  misfortune 
which  caused  the  loss  of  his  fortune  did  not  involve  the  loss  of 
the  whole  of  mine.  In  two  months  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  in 
about  six  months  I  could  pay  the  entire  of  your  bill.  What  I 
propose,  therefore,  is  this,  that  I  should  give  you  a  part  of  this 
money  now,  and  the  rest  as  soon  as  possible.  More  than  this, 
I  will  see  no  fresh  debts  are  incurred,  and  everything  we  have 
of  you  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  time.  I  promise  this,"  she 
added,  very  earnestly — and  there  was  something  in  her  tone 
which  made  Mr.  Brailes  feel  that  which  she  promised  she 
usually  performed. 

Still  he  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  he 
spoke  it  was  only  to  say — "  You  propose  to  pay  something  on 
account  now  ?" 

"  I  have  a  little  money,"  she  replied,  opening  her  purse  and 
turning  its  contents  out  on  the  table — "  only  twelve  pounds. 
Of  this  I  can  give  you  ten  at  once ;  if  possible,  you  shall  have 
ten  more  to-morrow,  or  at  all  events  within  a  week ; — and  you 
will  wait  for  the  remainder  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Brailes,  sturdily.  "  I  will 
take  your  word  that  I  shall  not  be  any  loser.  I  do  not  want 
to  press  for  the  money,  or  to  inconvenience  you ;  but  it  is  a 
large  sum  to  have  owing  by  one  family." 

"  It  is  a  large  sum  to  have  to  pay,"  said  Ina. 

"But,  as  I  believe  you  will  pay  it,"  continued  Mr.  Brailes, 
"  I  am  quite  willing  to  wait  the  time  you  mention." 

She  handed  him  the  ten  pounds,  together  with  the  account ; 
and  unlocking  her  desk,  gave  him  a  pen  and  ink,  all  in  silence. 

In  silence  also  he  wrote  off  the  amount  paid,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  Ina  as  he  did  so ;  "  we  will  continue 
to  deal  with  you  for  ready  money,  and  you  must  not  charge  ua 
<§redit  prices  ;  Mr.  Euthven  cannot  afford  it." 

"  I  will  make  the  prices  as  low  as  possible,"  he  answered 
and  with  a  very  grave  "  good  afternoon"  took  his  leave. 

When  he  was  gone,  Ina  lifted  the  bill  and  put  it  iu  her  desk  j 
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tlicn  laying  aside  the  work,  in  whicli  slie  liaci  made  so  little 
progress,  she  donned  her  out-of-door  dress  and  sallied  forth. 

I  need  not  follow  her  footsteps  from  tradesman  to  tradesman, 
as  she  went  on  her  disagreeable  errand — collecting  Enby'a 
debts.  She  had  the  summer  evening  for  her  work,  yefc  the  sun 
was  setting  when  she  re-entered  the  house.  The  front  Juor 
still  stood  open,  however,  and  she  ascended  the  stair  without 
being  seen  by  any  one. 

Alan's  office  was  locked,  for  she  paused  to  try  it  before  she 
knocked  at  Hugh  Elyot's  door. 

"  Come  in  I"  he  called  out ;  and  she  turned  the  handle  softly 
and  passed  in. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?"  he  said,  looking  in  her  tired  face. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  gone,"  she  answered,  "  iind  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you."  Having  given  which  exceedingly 
clear  reply,  the  pair  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Elyot  hoped  there 
was  nothing  wrong. 

Eor  you  see,  my  reader,  during  all  the  time  they  had  passed 
their  days  under  the  same  roof,  Ina  had  never  entered  his  office 
before,  save  that  once  Avhen  she,  and  Ituby,  and  Alan,  and 
Murray,  and  Lorine  filled  it  up ;  and  Mr.  Eiyot  judged  rightly 
that  it  was  some  extraordinary  event  which  brought  her  there 
now. 

"No,  there  is  nothing  wrong,"  she  said.  "Thank  you,  I 
would  rather  not  sit  down.  But  I  am  going  to  be  dreadfully 
extravagant,  Mr.  Elyot,  and  I  want  a  great  deal  of  money,  so 
I  have  come  to  you  to  help  me." 

"How  much  do  you  require.  Miss  Trenham?"  he  asked,  and 
in  the  moment  that  elapsed  before  she  replied,  he  had  thought 
over  his  available  resources,  and  considered  how  much  he  could 
possibly  give  her. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  borrow,"  she  answered,  with  a  little 
smile,  "nor  yet  to  beg;  but  1  have  come  to  ask  you  to  help  me. 
I  really  want  money  pressmgly.  1  must  have  it.  Now  I  have 
trinkets  and  valuables  of  one  kind  and  another,  that  cost  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  say  how  much  money,  and  which  I 
do  not  require.  Would  it  not  be  possible  ibr  me  to  sell 
them  ?  If  I  got  but  a  fourth  of  their  value,  I  should  be  quite 
happy." 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  offer  whatever  amount  you  may 
require?"  asked  Mr.  Elyot.  "  I  know  of  nothing  which  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  of  service." 

"  Yes— but  please  not  in  that  way,"  she  answered,  quickly. 
•*  You  can  be  of  much  service  by  telling  me  of  some  place  where 
I  could  dispose  of  these  things ;  some  respectable  jeweller  who 
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would  f^ive  me  a  fair  price,  otherwise  I  might  not  get  enough 
to  be  of  use." 

"Will  you  entrust  me  with  the  commission?"  he  inquired. 

""Would  it  be  a  great  trouble ?" 

"  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure." 

"  Then  if  you  would,  I  should  feel  so  glad !  that  is,  if  you 
will  promise  not  to  buy  them  yourself" 

"  I  will  not  buy  them,"  he  answered,  "  In  fact,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  sell  them  at  all.  I  daresay  any  jeweller  would 
advance  almost  as  much  for  them  on  loan  as  he  would  pay  for 
them  on  absolute  sale." 

"  But  I  shall  never  require  such  things,"  said  Ina. 

"  Do  you  not  think  Mr,  Euthven  would  rather  you  did  not 
sell  them  ?"  asked  Mr,  Elyot. 

'•  Ah — yes  ;  you  are  right,"  she  replied,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  I  will  leave  it  all  to  you  ;  only  the  money  must 
be  advanced  by  a  stranger,  and  I  need  it  soon." 

"Your  first  condition  is  a  hard  one,"  he  remarked,  "yet  it 
shall  be  observed.     As  for  the  second,  there  shall  be  no  delay." 

"  Bat  how  am  I  to  give  them  to  you  ?"  she  asked.  "  Would 
you  mind  coming  up  to  our  room  to-morrow  morning  ? — see 
hov/  unreasonable  I  am  !" 

"  Would  you  object  to  leave  them  here  for  me  this  evening  ?" 
he  enquired,  "  I  will  lay  the  key  on  the  ledge  above  the  door, 
and  you  could  place  it  there  again  just  before  I  come  in  the 
morning." 

"  It  looks  quite  like  a  secret  conspiracy,"  she  said  anxiously. 
"  It  seems  to  me  I  have  got  into  a  way  of  being  mysterious 
since  I  came  to  London — but  still  I  cannot  help  it^  so  I  will 
use  your  key,  and  thank  you  a  hundred  times." 

And  they  shook  hands  once  more,  and  then  she  passed  from 
the  room,  leaving  it  lonely  and  desolate  behind  her. 

She  had  still  another  thing  to  do  before  Alan's  return,  and 
when  the  servant  brought  in  the  tea  tray  she  did  it. 

"  Margaret,"  she  said,  '"  I  think,  after  what  passed  between 
you  and  Miss  Euthven  to-day,  it  would  be  better  for  you  not 
to  remain  for  another  month." 

"  Oh !  as  for  that,  miss,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend.  I  should 
not  like  to  leave  before  you  had  another  person  to  suit  you." 

"  That  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,"  answered  Miss  Trenham. 
"  But  Miss  Euthven  intends  to  make  some  immediate  altera- 
tions in  the  housekeeping,  and  1  think  it  would  be  pleasanter 
for  both — particularly  after  what  has  happened — that  she 
should  make  these  changes  with  a  new  servant." 
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"  I  suppose,  miss,  there  is  then  no  likeliliood  of  Misa  £uth> 
vcn  requiring  me  after  this  montli  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  returned  Miss  Trenham. 

"  Perhaps  you  intend  to  do  the  work  yourself,"  sneered  the 
servant. 

"  I  have  no  such  intention  at  present,"  said  Ina ;  "  but  as 
Miss  Ruthven  and  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  bear  imper- 
tinence from  any  one,  you  must  leave  the  house  to-morrow." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  go  to-night  ?" 

*'  I  should  greatly,"  returned  Ina. 

"  Then  if  you  will  give  me  my  wages,  I  will," 

And,  accordingly,  half-an-hour  afterwards,  when  Lorine  and 
Murray  returned  from  their  excurc;loii,  Ina  opened  the  door 
for  them. 

"  Is  that  you,  Ina  ?"  said  Lorine's  fresh  young  voice,  which 
was  like  a  breeze  from  the  hills  blowing  over  all  the  troubles  of 
that  weary  day.     "  Why  did  you  come  down  ?" 

"  Is  Margaret  out  again  ?"  asked  Murray. 

"  She  is  gone  for  good  and  all,"  answered  Ina.  "  I  dismissed 
her  this  evening." 

"  And  a  capital  good  thing  too,"  said  Murray.  "  But  how 
are  you  to  manage  ?" 

"  Come  up  stairs,  and  we  will  talk  about  it,"  she  replied. 

They  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  sitting-room. 

"  We  have  had  such  a  pleasant  trip  !"  cried  Lorine. 

"  And  I  am  so  hungry,"  said  Murray.  Then  came,  "  Is  Alan 
not  in  ?"     "  Where's  Euby  ?" 

"  They  are  both  dining  at  Mr.  Perraan's,"  said  lua.  And 
there  was  a  cry  of  astonishment  at  the  news. 

"  What  can  have  come  to  Alan  ?"  said  Lorine. 

"  I  really  wonder  at  Euby !"  observed  Murray  ;  and  beforo 
they  had  half  exhausted  their  exclamations  of  amazement, 
Alan  entered  the  room.  He  had  opened  the  outer  door  with 
his  latch  key,  and  came  in  suddenly  on  the  party.  Ruby  went 
to  take  off  her  things,  and  Alan  sat  down  near  the  window 
without  a  word. 

*'  Have  you  had  tea,  Alan  ?"  asked  Ina. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  Shall  I  make  you  some  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you."  And  he  took  up  a  book,  and  made  be- 
lieve to  read. 

When  Ruby  came  in  she  looked  vexed  and  fretted,  and  in 
reply  to  Lorine's  question  as  to  how  she  enjoyed  herself,  said 
"  Middling,"  after  which  she  drank  her  tea  in  silence,  and  im- 
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mediately  she  had  finished,  complained  of  headache,  and  thought 
she  would  go  to  bed. 

So  she  went  about  from  one  to  another,  biddiug  good-night — 
not  with  her  accustomed  airiness,  but  slowly  and  as  if  out  of 
spirits — kissing  Lorine,  and  Ina,  and  Miu'ray,  and  making  her 
last  pause  by  Alan's  chair. 

"  Good  night,  Alan." 

"  Good  night,"  he  said. 

"  Won't  you  kiss  me  ?"  she  asked,  but  he  never  moved ;  so 
she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  went 
crying  out  of  the  room. 

Immediately  Alan  closed  his  book  and  followed,  and  the 
rest,  thinking  he  had  gone  after  liuby,  sat  quiet,  wondering 
what  it  meant,  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  when  Ina,  saying  she 
did  not  think  they  could  be  tallcing  all  that  time,  went  into 
Ruby's  room  and  found  the  poor  little  soul  in  bed,  crying  her 
eyes  out. 

"  I  thought  you  were  down  with  Alan  in  the  office,  or  I 
should  have  come  before,"  said  Ina,  drawing  a  chair  close  beside 
her  pillow. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Alan  does  not  want  me  in  his  office  or  any  place 
else,"  sobbed  Beauty. 

"  Why,  was  he  angry  about  your  going  with  Miss  Perman  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  and  her  tears  flowed  as  fast  as  the  Orinoco. 

"  Well,  but  if  you  have  told  him  you  will  not  go  again,  and 
did  not  mean  to  displease  him,  why  need  you  make  yourself  ill 
with  crying  about  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  worse  than  that ;  it  is  not  about  my  going  at  all." 

*'  What  is  it  then  ?"  asked  Ina  anxiously,  and  her  heart  gave 
a  jump,  as  a  possible  answer  suggested  itself.  "  Tell  me,  Euby, 
what  is  it  ?" 

*•  If  I  told  you,  there  would  be  two  angry  instead  of  one," 
answered  Ruby,  "  and  I  have  got  such  a  headache,  and  I  am 
so  ill!"- 

"And  you  will  make  yourself  worse,"  was  Ina's  comforting 
assurance.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  at  once  what  is  tho 
matter — perhaps  I  could  help  you  ?" 

"  No  one  could  help  me,  Ina.  I  am  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world !" 

"But:  what  makes  you  miserable?"  persisted  her  friend. 
"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Oh  !  a  dreadful  thing !"  said  Euby,  sitting  bolt  upright  in 
bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  handLkerchief. 

"  Well,"  Baid  Ina,  "  if  you  do  not  choose  to  tell  me  what  ifc 
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is,  I  may  a<?  well  leave  you,  for  I  can  do  no  gDod,  rmd  I  have 
other  things  to  attend  to." 

"Don't  go,"  pleaded  Euby.  " Don't  desert  me  altogether. 
I  am  miserable  and  unhappy  ;  1"11  tell  you  all  about  it — I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  !" 

Pass  we  over  the  hours  of  that  weary  night,  when,  long  aftpjr 
Euby  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  Alan  sat  alone  in  his  office,  fight- 
ing with  his  trouble,  and  Ina  and  Lorine  and  IMurray  talked 
together  on  this  last  freak  of  Beauty's. 

"Tou  always  expected  this,  Ina?"  said  Murray,  as  he  lit  his 
candle  preparatory  to  retiring  for  the  night.  "  I  do  believe 
you  always  did." 

"  I  sometimes  feared  it  might  be  so,"  she  answered. 

"  Of  course,  Alan  is  almost  out  of  his  senses  about  it,"  re- 
marked Murray.  "  But  still,  I  think  it  might  have  been  worse," 
and  with  this  consolatory  observation,  he  departed  ;  and  then 
Lorine  went  softly  to  bed,  so  as  not  to  wake  her  sister,  and  Ina 
closed  lier  own  door,  and  locked  it. 

For  hours  and  hours  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
when  at  last  she  rested  from  this  exercise,  it  was  in  a  chair 
drawn  close  up  to  the  open  window,  through  which  the  moon 
that  had  shone  on  her  during  her  vigil,  and  the  sun  which  was 
just  rising,  threw  their  rays  together. 

Then  some  of  the  thoughts  which  had  occujned  her  during 
the  night  formed  themselves  into  a  single  sentence,  and  she 
said  under  her  breath,  with  her  hands  clasped  together  in  her 
lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  Heavens,  which  are  his  throne — 

"  Oh,  Grod !  thou  knowest  I  have  not  striven  to  bring  this 
about ;  and  I  i^ray  that  in  my  heart  I  am  sorry !"  and  she 
prayed  for  this  as  though  it  were  some  great  boon,  fell  on  her 
knees  and  prayed  with  the  light  morning  breeze  playing  among 
her  hair. 

And  yet  was  she  glad — Heaven  pardon  her ! 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

WOOING   AXn    WINNING. 

Pou  the  last  two  chapters  we  have  been  dwelling  in  an  un- 
fashionable quarter,  mixing  with,  [  fear,  sadly  low  society ; — 
since  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  we  luivc  been  living 
in  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  moving  among  people  whose 
Btanding  in  society  was  gone. 
Vulgar  people,  who  owed  their  tradespeople  money,  and 
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left  tliempelves  without  a  servant,  because  the  woman,  imagi- 
ning they  were  poor,  was  naturally  insolent ;  low  people,  who 
were  independent  enough  to  turn  their  hands  to  anything ; 
who  were  proud,  with  regard  to  persons,  but  not  to  things  ; 
who  mourned  more  over  a  marriage,  that  grated  against  their 
prejudices,  than  over  the  poverty  which  had  brought  them  to 
London  ;  who  were  self-reliant  as  the  sturdiest  peasant  in  the 
land,  and  yet  sensitive  as  became  their  blood  ;  people  who  Avere 
weak  enough  to  believe  they  were  gentlefolks  in  a  city  lane, 
and  who  did  not  sit  down  and  cry  like  children  because  the 
baubles  of  life  were  taken  from  them.  Who  were  men  and 
women,  albeit  lar  from  faultless,  and  not  heroes  and  heroines  ; 
men  and  women  w^earing  calicoes  and  mixtures,  as  beseemed 
their  means,  and  not  *'  doing  poverty"  in  sky  blue  silk  morn- 
ing wrappers  and  white  kid  gloves. 

Still,  people  who  come  down  to  their  position,  are  not,  I  am 
aware,  lit  company  for  genteel  society,  therefore  let  us  be 
thankful,  readers,  that  we  have  done  with  the  city  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  can  return  to  The  Upases,  where  we  feel  as  buperior 
and  refined  as  money  has  the  power  to  make  us.  At  The 
Upases  our  door  is  opened  by  a  servant  man,  who  likewise 
waits  at  table  and  takes  away  the  plates  from  the  wrong  side  ; 
we  have  our  suspicions,  likewise,  that  when  he  drops  a  fork  or 
spoon,  he  does  not  really  remove  the  obnoxious  article,  but 
bides  his  time,  and  gives  it  to  us  again  with  an  inward  chuckle. 
Having  no  actual  knowledge  of  this  fact,  however,  we  make 
the  statement  without  prejudice.  At  The  Upases  there  is  no 
nonpayment  of  bills  ;  the  Permans,  though  in  trade,  are  a  high 
family  in  the  city  sense  of  the  word ;  they  keep  a  set  of  ser- 
vants— man-servanb  aforesaid — and  boy  to  clean  knives  and 
boots,  being  the  head  and  taD.  of  the  set ;  intervening  come 
cook,  housemaid,  and  kitchen-maid,  no  one  of  whom  would  be 
dismissed  till  her  place  was  filled  by  some  one  equally  compe- 
tent. And  yefc  Ina  dismissed  E-ubv's  servant,  and  made  shift 
with  a  "help." 

Let  us  be  thankful,  as  I  said  before,  my  readers,  that  we 
have  got  into  genteel  society  once  more. 

At  The  Upases,  except  potatoes,  which  we  have  in  by  the 
sack  from  some  of  the  people  who  advertise  in  the  "  Times," 
we  do  not  buy  vegetables,  but  have  them  from  our  own  garden, 
which  brings  the  cost  of  carrots  to  about  two  shillings  a 
bundle,  and  turnips  to  about  four  times  their  market  value. 
We  have  two  dozen  hens  also  that  lay  two  eggs  a  day,  and  a 
garden  that  costs  us  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  returns  us  twenty.     "We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  our 
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garden  ought  to  pay  itself,  and  our  liens  to  lay  more  eggs  ;  but 
we  make  money  enough  in  the  city  to  cover  these  little  mat- 
ters, and  we  recognize  no  duty  in  seeing  that  our  servants  are 
faithful  and  honest.  We  do  not  trouble  our  heads  about 
pounds,  till  we  miss  a  pocket-handkerchief,  worth  say  six- 
pence, and  then  we  pounce  on  the  most  venial,  because  least 
experienced  of  the  offenders,  and  give  evidence  against  her  at 
the  Mansion  House.  "We  strain  at  gnats,  and  swallow  camels 
in  establishments  like  The  Upases ;  we  recognize  no  respous;i- 
bilities  ourselves,  but  when  it  comes  in  our  way  we  are  extremely 
hard  on  others. 

Our  furniture  also  is  unexceptionable  ;  we  have  the  best  of 
mahogany,  the  handsomest  of  rosewood,  the  most  expensive  of 
chimney  ornaments,  the  thickest  of  damasks  ;  we  have  one  of 
CoUard's  grand  pianos ;  soft  couches,  over  the  ends  of  which 
are  spread  antimacassars,  worked  by  Miss  Lydia's  fingers ; 
Miss  Augusta  contributes  to  the  general  embellishment  of  the 
apartments  some  elaborate  pieces  of  Berlin  wool  work,  and  a 
braided  table-cover  also  bears  silent  testimony  to  the  latter 
lady's  elegant  industry.  "We  have  cut  glass  and  plate,  we 
have  order  and  regularity,  and  method.  'We  have  money,  and 
money's  worth ;  we  have  purple  and  fine  linen,  we  have  no 
anxiety  about  to-morrow,  and  our  greatest  domestic  trouble  is 
the  occasional  overdoing  of  the  meat,  and  underdoing  of  the 
vegetables.  Our  business  anxieties — and  in  the  most  thriving 
businesses  there  are  anxieties — remain  outside  of  our  house, 
and  Ave  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day  prosperous  people,  wbo 
have  scarcely  a  desire  in  life  iingi'atified. 

There  was  an  air  of  stability  about  The  "Upases — about  its 
close-shaven  grass  and  old-faslrioned  bi'ick  walls  and  well-kept 
flower-beds,  and  never-out-of-place  furniture,  that  could  not 
fail  to  impress  Euby  with  an  idea  of  its  owner's  wealth.  Tiiere 
was  a  great  difference  between  Stamford  Hill  and  Laurence 
Pountney  Lane,  between  the  city  and  the  suburb.  The  difference 
struck  Miss  Beauty  as  she  di'ove  in  Uncle  Laurence's  carriage, 
along  the  road,  shaded  by  trees  and  bordered  by  great  houses, 
that  led  to  John  Perman's  home. 

That  gentleman  had  instructed  his  sister  not  to  proceed  by 
the  more  direct  route,  through  Shoreditch,  but  to  tell  the  coach- 
man to  drive  through  Islington  and  Stoke  Newington  Green, 
and  thence  to  Church  Street,  by  which  means  all  low  neigh- 
bourhoods were  avoided,  and  Euby  was  conducted  past  one 
red-brick  mansion  after  another  to  The  Upases. 

For  he  was  getting  wearied  of  the  slow  progress  of  affairs, 
and  had  resolved  to  win  the  lady  by  a  coiip-i/e-main. 
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How  did  it  all  come  about  ? — when  Mias  Trenham  put  the 
Bame  question  to  Ruby,  that  young  lady  answered,  "  she  did 
not  know,"  and  she  probably  did  not ;  and  it  is  to  show  how 
boldly  Mr.  Perman  wooed,  and  how  easily  Beauty  was  won, 
that  I  have  put  back  the  clock  of  this  story  a  little.  Prima- 
rily then,  Mr.  Perman  enticed  Euby  to  The  Upases  under  false 
pretences ;  for  at  the  time  Miss  Augusta  sat  in  the  little  city 
chamber  Alan  did  not  dream  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
suburban  house  ;  he  was  out  at  Tottenham  on  a  strict  matter 
of  business,  and  had  as  little  idea  of  going  to  The  Upases  for 
dinner  as  he  had  of  flying  to  the  moon. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  little  surprise  that  when  the  after- 
noon was  drawing  to  a  close  he  read  a  note  brought  to  him,  by 
special  messenger,  from  John  Perman,  stating  that  Miss  Euth- 
ven  had  been  prevailed  on  by  his  sister  to  spend  the  evening 
with  them,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Perman,  would  feel  extremely 
glad  if  Mr.  E-uthven  would  join  their  family  party  at  dinner; 
there  was  a  postcript  also,  which  intimated  that  Mr.  Perman 
wished  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Euthven  on  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. 

For  Mr.  Perman  considered  ho  had  done  an  excellent 
stroke  of  business  before  penning  the  note ;  he  had  got  Euby 
to  the  house,  not  for  a  mere  formal  morning  visit,  but  for  a 
whole  afternoon.  Augusta  showed  her  the  "gardels;"  and 
opened  the  "  pialo"  for  her,  and  made  her  take  off  her  "  bollet" 
m  the  grandest  bed-chamber  in  the  house,  and  walked  over  the 
grass  with  her  arm  lovingly  twined  about  Euby's  Avaist ;  and 
when  at  last  Mr.  John  Perman  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action, 
poor  Beauty  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  but 
one  good  on  earth,  which  was  money,  and  that  The  Upases 
was  a  far  nicer  place  than  Alan's  house. 

So  in  an  hour's  time  it  just  came  to  this : — "  would  Euby  be 
mistress  of  The  Upases  ?"  and  in  a  great  rush  and  flurry,  Euby 
got  frightened  and  began  to  cry.  She  could  not  think,  and 
yet  fifty  ideas  flashed  through  her  mind — her  debts,  her  trou- 
bles, Margaret's  insolence,  Alan's  poverty,  her  own  weariness 
on  the  one  side ;  plenty  of  money,  a  nice  house,  change, 
society,  freedom  from  annoyance,  a  pony-carriage  and  pair,  a 
riding-horse  and  groom,  and  as  many  servants  as  she  could  hire 
on  the  other. 

The  former  picture  was  not  bright ;  the  latter  was  brilliant 
— as  brilliant  in  its  hopeful  perspective  as  London  had  looked 
from  Cumberland.  In  the  city  her  life  was  a  weariness  to  her, 
here  it  might  be  unclouded  as  a  summer's  day :  through  her 
tears  she  saw  herself  riding  about  the  suburbs  on  a  bay  horse, 
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witli  her  hair  done  in  braids,  and  everybody  turning  back  to 
look  after  her ;  driving  away  through  the  mist  went  her  little 
carriage  as  fast  as  ever  the  ponies  could  draw  it :  she  should 
not  have  any  more  horrid  bills,  nor  housekeeping,  nor  any- 
thing ;  fairyland  was  offered  to  her  for  a  habitation,  and  yet 
still  Ruby  cried  and  hesitated.  Let  me  do  her  strict  justice — 
she  did  not  jump  at  the  bait  though  she  may  have  toyed  with 
it — she  did  not  leap  at  the  hook,  gilded  though  it  Avas  ;  there 
were  two  drawbacks  to  fairyland,  two  breaks  on  tlie  wheels  of 
the  pony  carriage,  Alan  and  Mr.  Perman.  !For  she  knew  Alan 
would  be  angry,  and  she  did  not  care  one  straw  about  the  man 
who  yet  had  the  power  of  conferring  all  these  unspeakable 
blessings  upon  her.  She  did  not  dislike  him,  and  he  had  done 
well  enough  to  flirt  with — but  marrying — that  altered  thematter. 

"  She  did  not  know — ^no — she  could  not  say  yes,"  was  her 
reply  at  last ;  and  the  gates  closed  between  her  and  fairyland, 
and  she  stood  outside  with  her  debts  and  her  bad  management 
for  company. 

But  Mr.  Perman  would  not  be  said  nay,  and  when  he  spoke, 
the  gates  of  Ruby's  last  dream-laud  unclosed  again,  revealing 
at  each  word  bi'ighter  glimpses  of  her  future  life.  Everything 
she  needed  in  the  present,  everything  she  could  need  in  the 
time  to  come ;  The  Upases,  Uphill  Hall,  the  great  property 
Mr.  Perman  meant  to  buy  when  he  could  retire  from  business 
— society  in  any  quantity,  and  of  the  best  quality  money  and 
earnest  endeavour  could  secure,  an  establishment  regardless  of 
expense,  unutterable  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  Alan,  her  sis- 
ters (as  the  suitor  called  both  Ina  and  Lorine)  to  be  released 
from  city  confinement — her  youngest  brother  to  have  the  means 
of  passing  through  college — Mr.  Ruthven  to  be  taken  into  the 
Avonderful  business  which  declined  extending  its  connexion,  or 
enabled  to  obtain  a  standing  as  an  engineer — a  devoted  lover 
— a  model  husband — everything  that  the  heart  could  wish  and 
the  soul  desire — everything,  and  perhaps  a  little  more,  was 
the  sum  total  of  Mr.  Perman's  proposals — for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  win  his  game,  and  knew,  as  all  bold,  selfish  lovers  do 
know,  that  talk  costs  nothing. 

Love  then  he  offered  her,  not  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  in 
which  poets  delight  to  paint  the  passion ;  not  in  a  cottage,  nor 
on  foot,  nor  in  wavy  muslins  maintaining  existence  on  the 
slightest  possible  diet:  but  love  clothed  in  purple,  decked  Avith 
jewels  treading  queen-like  through  society,  and  driving  the 
best  pair  of  horses  that  a  cheque  on  his  banl^crs  could  obtain. 
He  laid  the  sugar  so  thick  over  tlio  jiill  matrimonial,  that,  till 
the  dose  was  swallowed,  a  poor  goose  like  Ruby  would  scarcely 
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have  fancied  there  was  a  pill  at  all ;  and  so  she  listened,  whilo 
he  held  the  well-sweetened  bitter  in  one  hand,  and  showed  her 
in  the  other  all  the  nice  things  she  should  have  if  she  would 
but  marry  him, — listened,  and  was  interested,  and  persuaded, 
and  took  the  bait.  She  would  marry  Mr.  Perman,  Beauty 
slowly  agreed,  and  then  she  began  crying  again,  for  the  young 
lady's  tears  were  always  available  from  some  miraculous  natu- 
ral main,  where  the  water  was  generally  at  high  pressure.  _ 

And  John  Perman  thought  it  all  very  nice — for  tears  in  a 
pretty  girl  are  like  a  summer  shower  falling  on  a  fair  landscape 
— a  change  of  beauty ;  it  alters  the  case  altogether,  when  an 
old  or  a  plain  woman  takes  to  weeping — when  the  nose  gets 
red,  and  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  cheeks  mottled,  and  the  lips 
thick. 

There  is  no  poetry  about  tears  then,  any  more  than  there 
might  be  in  rain  in  London,  or  a  driving  sleet  across  the  Bark- 
ing marshes — circumstances  alter  cases  wonderfully. 

All  of  which  is  meant  to  prove  that  Euby  was  young  and 
pretty,  and  would  bear  the  ordeal  of  tears,  and  that  Mr.  Per- 
man felt  more  and  more  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  and  was  as 
happy  and  triumphant  as  a  man  could  be,  who  knew  he  had 
checkmated  an  adversary,  and  achieved  a  victory  by  means 
which  that  adversary  would  never  have  stooped  to  use. 

Tet  was  there  one  di-awback — Mr.  Euthven.  Somehow  Mr. 
Perman,  with  all  his  gifts  of  speech,  with  all  his  glibness  of 
invention,  with  all  his  unscrupulous  adaptiveness,  did  not  feel 
himself  quite  a  match  for  Euby's  brother,  when  it  came  to  a 
fair  stand-up  fight  between  the  two.  He  calculated,  however, 
that  after  having  broken  bread  in  his  house,  Alan  would  feel 
himself  fettered,  and  that  consequently  an  interview  in  the 
dining-room  at  The  Upases  would  place  him  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent footing  to  an  altercation  in  Mr.  Euthven's  office. 

He  had  played  his  game  exceedingly  well,  he  thought,  when 
he  despatched  his  note  to  Uphill  Hall,  but  Alan  trumped  his 
best  card  ;  Alan  would  not  dine. 

He  came  to  The  Upases  tired  as  a  man  always  is  after  a 
summer  day's  work — he  came  fasting  too;  a  bad  condition 
likewise — and  he  came  angry  at  his  sister  for  having  run 
counter  to  his  wishes,  and  at  the  Permans  for  having  induced 
her  to  do  so. 

The  owner  of  The  Upases  had  managed  very  ably  to  bring 
his  horse  to  the  water,  but  he  found  out  that  all  the  "  King's 
Men"  could  not  make  his  horse  drink,  and  after  about  twenty 
cold  refusals  from  Alan  to  join  their  party,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  which  led  him  to  walk 
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away  from  the  touse  to  the  bottom  of  the  flower  garden,  and 
sit  down  on  a  rustic  bench,  to  await  Mr.  Perman's  leisure. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  evening ;  the  insects  that  had 
buzzed  about  Ruby's  head  when  she  promised  to  become  a 
wife,  were  all  silent  as  night ; — there  was  a  great  peace  in  the 
scene  and  the  time ;  the  cattle  were  quiet  in  the  fields  Alau 
gazed  oyer ;  and  the  aftermath  grass  was  waving  gracefully  in 
the  light  warm  breeze.  The  last  flowers  of  the  summer  sent 
up  their  perfumes  around  him  ;  heliotrope,  and  myrtle,  and 
verbena,  gave  out  their  sweetest  odours  to  the  coming  night ; 
Alpine  roses,  clematis,  and  canadensis  wreathed  themselves  to- 
gether above  his  seat ;  a  blackbird  was  going  through  his  gamut 
in  a  neighbouring  laurel  bush,  previous  to  breaking  forth  into 
song  ;  the  ear  was  disturbed  by  no  sound  of  the  outer  world, 
save  occasionally  by  the  faint  roll  of  a  distant  conveyance. 

It  was  on  a  difterent  scene  to  this,  though  equally  quiet,  that 
Alan  Euthven  had  looked  twelve  short  months  before.  Erom 
his  present  post  of  observation  he  could  see  the  point  whence 
he  had  gazed  over  the  great  human  sea  whither  he  was  jour- 
neying :  the  sun  was  going  down  now  on  the  green  fields  and 
lanes,  as  he  had  seen  it  go  down  then  upon  the  City,  which 
was  to  be  his  home.  He  had  looked  down  that  evening  ou 
houses,  which  he  vaguely  fancied  might  hold  some  good  or  evil 
in  store  for  him ;  but  the  place  from  which  he  now  looked 
back  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations.  In  the  battle  field 
he  had  thought  to  be  wounded,  but  not  beyond  the  lines ;  in 
the  City  he  had  beheld  the  evil  to  come — but  not  in  the  suburb. 
From  Highgate  he  had  looked  down  on  the  city,  regardless  of 
the  suburb ;  from  the  suburb  he  now  looked  back  at  High- 
gate,  unknowing  that  in  the  years  to  come  he  should  look 
down  again  from  Highgate  on  both — when  the  fight  was 
fought  and  the  tale  told — a  changed  man. 

There  is  a  great  moiirnfulness  in  a  human  life,  just  as  there 
is  at  times  in  every  human  face;  the  mournfulness  of  the 
death  that  is  to  be  to  the  life  as  well  as  to  the  body ;  for  our 
plans,  and  our  longings,  our  loves,  our  hopes,  our  struggles, 
our  fears,  our  successes  shall  aU  lie  cold  and  dead  some  day, 
in  the  past,  as  we  in  our  coffins.  It  is  the  mutability  of  a 
man's  life  which  gives  it  its  interests — the  coming  on  and 
passing  away  that  varies  the  narrative  of  existence,  and  ena- 
bles each  writer  who  appears  to  tell  his  poor  tale,  to  clothe 
with  fresh  vitality  the  old,  old  story  of  life  and  death,  of  youth 
and  love,  of  hopes  realized,  and  disappointed  and  dead ;  of 
struggle  and  trial,  and  endurance,  and  victory,  and  the  inata* 
bility  which  lends  its  prismatic  hues  to  aU. 
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It  IS  this  unexpectedness  of  occurrences,  sorrow  whence  it 
was  not  anticipated ;  disappointment,  where  least  expected ; 
help,  when  not  hoped  for;  happiness, when  despaired  of,  which 
makes  me  trust,  readers,  that  even  this  unexciting  story  of  a 
man's  life — a  story  I  am  endeavouring  to  tell,  just  as  the  events 
happened — may  still  have  a  human  interest  for  you  ;  not  an 
artistic  one — I  have  no  expectation  of  that — but  human  ;  so 
that  you  can  sit  for  a  minute  beside  the  individual  I  Icnow  so 
well,  and  run  over  a  few  irritated,  mortified,  angry  feelings 
with  him.  He  had  planned  to  do  so  much,  he  had  done  so 
little.  He  had  been  annoyed  by  the  very  people  whom  he  had 
tried  to  keep  at  arm's  length.  Euby  had  not  appeared  to  him, 
or  he  would  have  taken  her  away  dinnerless,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  kick  his  heels  in  that  very  wealthy  garden,  waiting 
for  a  man  whom  he  did  not  want  to  know,  but  with  whom, 
nevertheless,  his  sister  thought  fit  to  associate.  And  beyond 
this,  Alan  had  a  glimmering  of  the  nature  of  the  important 
matter  Mr.  Permau  wished  to  speak  to  him  about ;  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  head  that  he  would  speak  to  Euby  openly  first, 
or  that  if  he  did  Euby  would  accept  him  unconditionally,  and 
thus  it  happened,  that  when  Mr.  Perman  joined  him,  and 
opened  the  conversation,  by  saying,  in  an  exceedingly  candid, 
o  if -hand  manner : — 

"  I  want  you  to  wish  me  joy,  Mr.  Euthven,"  Alan  felt  as  if 
a  cannon  had  suddenly  been  discharged  close  beside  him,  and 
stood  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  May  I  inquire  your  meaning  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"Come  into  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  "it  is  cold 
standing  here,  and  we  can  talk  over  the  matter  in-doors." 

"Whereupon  he  passed  his  arm  through  Alan's,  and  they 
walked  thus  to  the  house  and  so  into  the  dining-room,  which 
the  ladies  had  vacated. 

"Which  wine,  Mr.  Euthven?"  asked  the  host. 

"  No  wine,  thank  you,"  responded  Alan  determinedly. 

"  Pray  do.     I  shall  really  feel  hurt — " 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  Now,  M?. 
Perman,  what  was  it  we  were  to  talk  over  ?" 

"  You  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  Mr.  Euthven,  the  at- 
tachment I  have  long  felt  for  your  sister,"  began  the  owner  of 
The  Upases.  "  Prom  the  first  time  I  met  her,  I  felt  there  was 
but  one  woman  living  whom  I  could  wish  to  call  wife." 

'  We  will  be  frank  with  each  other,"  returned  Alan,  coldly. 
"I  have  noticed  your  attachment;  you  must  have  noticed  my 
discouragement  of  it." 
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Mr.  Perman  bit  his  Up,  but  still  answered  Avlthout  a  cliango 
of  tone  :— 

"  I  have  noticed  that  discouragement,  and  attributed  it,  I 
believe,  to  its  right  cause.  AVe  Avill  be  frank  with  each  other, 
as  you  say,  and  talk  about  the  matter  like  men  of  the  world — " 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me  about  my  sister,  Mr. 
Perman,  we  will  talk  about  her,  if  you  please,  not  like  men  of 
the  world,  but  as  man  to  man.     Now  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Tour  sister  has  accepted  me,"  said  Mr.  Perman. 

*'  Unconditionally  ?" 

"  Unconditionally.  Tou  will  give  your  consent,  however, 
Mr.  Euthven  ?  you  will  wish  me  joy  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment — Alan  was  thinking  what 
he  should  say  about  Ruby,  his  sister,  to  the  man  she  had  pro- 
mised to  marry.  In  that  moment  he  went  through  a  more 
rapid  train  of  reasoning  than  men  usually  achieve  in  so  sliort 
a  space  of  time,  and  answered : — 

"  I  will  never  give  my  consent,  Mr.  Perman,  to  such  a 
match :  my  objections  to  it  are  not  those  of  class — though,  I 
believe,  I  might  as  fairly  take  exception  to  your  want  of 
family,  as  your  relations  might  take  exception  to  my  sister's 
want  of  fortune.  My  objections  are  based  on  broader  grounds : 
I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  you  have  pursued  your  design  ; 
I  object  to  the  mode  in  which  your  proposals  have  been  made 
— never  before  was  a  Euthven's  wife  or  a  Ivuthven's  daughter 
wooed  in  her  lover's  house ;  I  object  to  the  way  in  which  you 
have  forced  business  upon  me — either  compelling  me  to  decline 
it  without  sufficient  cause,  or  accept  it  Avith  a  feeling  of  hu- 
miliation. I  object  to  being  here  this  evening ;  I  object  to  the 
want  of  gentlemanly  feeling  and  straightforward  dealing  which 
has  characterized  the  whole  of  your  proceedings." 

"  You  have  me  at  your  mercy,  Mr.  Euthven,"  returned  Jolin 
Perman,  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  composure.  "  In  n)y 
own  house  I  cannot  retort  upon  a  guest." 

"  I  am  not  your  guest,"  said  Alan,  with  just  a  shade  more 
darkness  in  his  dark  face.  "  Once,  miich  against  mj^  will,  I 
dined  at  your  uncle's,  but  I  have  never  sat  at  3^our  table  as  a 
guest,  and  I  never  will.  You  have  persuaded  my  sister  to 
engage  herself  to  you,  without  consulting  a  single  member  of 
her  own  family,  and  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  you  ask 
my  consent,  you  cannot  feel  surprised  that  my  refusal  is  of 
the  plainest.  Sitting  in  your  own  house  you  need  feel  under 
no  disadvantage — we  are  man  and  man,  not  guest  and  host — 
I,  at  all  events,  feel  no  delicacy  about  speaking  openly  in  the 
matter." 
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"So  it  appears,"  remarked  Mi*.  Perman  bitterly,  but  in- 
stantly changing  his  tone,  he  added,  "  After  all,  Mr.  Euthven, 
what  does  your  objection  to  tlie  match  originate  in  ?  You  say 
it  is  not  an  objection  of  class,  and  I  believe  you ;  for  my  family 
is  at  least  respectable,  and  my  present  social  position  is  cer- 
tainly equal  to  yours."  He  could  not  help  driving  in  the 
probe — but  Alan  did  not  wince.  "  Ton  are  annoyed  because 
I  have  disregarded  a  mere  matter  of  etiquette  ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  when  a  man  is  attached  to  any  one,  he  is  apt  to 
forget  such  niceties.  The  opportunity  presented  itself  of  pro- 
posing to  your  sister,  and  without  consideration,  I  availed  my- 
self of  it." 

"  If  I  amend  your  sentence,  Mr.  Perman,  pardon  me — you 
made  your  opportunity,  and  with  consideration  availed  your- 
self of  it." 

"  K  you  are  determined  to  misjudge  me  I  cannot  help  it," 
answered  Mr.  Perman.  "  If  you  think  no  marriage  should 
take  place,  unless  every  piece  of  absurd  etiquette  has  been 
gone  through,  there  is  no  use  arguing  about  the  matter.  I 
love  your  sister,  and  I  suppose  I  have  given  her  the  best  proof 
of  love  a  man  can,  by  asking  her  to  become  my  wife.  I  take 
it  for  granted  she  has  no  fortune ;  but  I  want  nothing  ex- 
cepting herself.    You  cannot  call  me  mercenary,  Mr.  Ruthven." 

"  No,"  answered  Alan,  "  I  cannot ;  nor  I  suppose  would  you 
say  I  am  much  influenced  by  worldly  considerations,  when  I 
decidedly  oppose  this  match.  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  you 
have  everything — we  nothing;  and  yet,  still  looking  to  my 
sister's  happiness,  I  repeat,  that  I  never  will  give  my  consent  to 
her  becoming  your  wife." 

"  And  may  I  ask  why  ?" 

"  I  have  stated  before  why  your  mode  of  proceeding  has 
jarred  against  my  feelings.  I  may  now  add  that  I  do  not 
believe  you  are  a  man  to  make  my  sister  happy." 

"  And  where,  Mr.  Euthven,  have  you  acquired  such  a  know- 
ledge of  my  character,  as  to  warrant  your  arriving  at  such  a 
conclusion?  You  know  nothing,  and  you  have  not  striven 
to  know  anything  of  me." 

"  I  know  my  sister,  however,"  replied  Alan ;  "  I  know  the 
sort  of  man  she  ought  to  marry,  and  I  know  you  are  not  the 
person.  She  requires  some  one  who  will  be  patient  and  gentle, 
yet  firm ;  who  would  be  husband,  friend,  and  master,  ail  in 
one ;  who  will  love  her  as  I  do,  Mr.  Perman,  but  as  you  never 
could." 

And  the  young  man's  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  will  think  it  hard,"  he  added,  rising,  "  that  I  should 
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try  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  my  sister's  worldly  advancement ; 
it  may  be  years  before  I  could  place  her  in  the  position  she 
would  occupy  as  your  Avife.  I  know  that  you  would  relieve 
her  from  all  risk  of  poverty,  from  the  anxiety  she  must  have 
if  she  live  with  me;  but  no  worldly  consideration  could  in- 
duce me  to  give  my  consent  to  such  a  match.  I  stand  in  the 
place  of  her  father ;  and  as  a  father,  I  will  use  my  influence 
to  preserve  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  imprudence, 
and  decline  the  alliance  you  propose." 

•'  Stay,  Mr.  Euthven,  you  forget  your  sister's  promise?" 

"  I  cannot  consider  a  promise  made  in  ignorance,  extorted 
unawares,  binding  on  anyone,"  was  the  reply ;  "  at  all  events, 
before  I  speak  further  about  that,  I  must  understand  how  such 
promise  was  procured.  "What  I  mean,  Mr.  Perman,  is  this — 
that  I  intend  to  protect  my  sister,  if  possible,  from  herself, 
and  that  I  will  use  every  legitimate  means  to  prevent  her 
becoming  your  wife." 

"  Tou  will  send  her  out  of  town,  or  prevent  her  crossing  the 
dooi'step,  and  give  orders  I  am  not  to  be  admitted,  I  suppose," 
Baid  IMr.  Perman  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  sliall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  was  Alan's  reply.  "  I 
shall  expect  that  for  one  month  from  this  time  you  wiU  nei- 
ther endeavour  to  see,  meet,  hear  from,  nor  write  to  her — tliat 
you  will  leave  her  to  me — I  shall  lay  the  state  of  the  case 
fairly  before  her,  and  leave  her  to  think  :  at  the  end  of  a  mouth 
you  will  receive  her  answer." 

"I  have  had  her  answer." 

"  She  is  not  bound  by  that." 

"  Suppose  I  had  promised,  would  you  consider  me  bound  ?" 

*'  Certainly :  a  man  does  not  promise  without  having  first 
thought  where  his  promise  may  lead  him." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mr.  Perman. 

"  At  all  events,  we  need  not  argue  on  a  supposititious  case," 
said  Alan  :  "  I  consider  myself  as  honourable  a  man  as  you  ; 
but  still  I  repeat,  I  do  not  hold  my  sister  bound  to  see  or'liear 
from  you  again,  unless  she  wish  to  do  so.  At  five  minutes, 
perhaps  half  a  minute's  notice,  she  may  have  said  '  yes'  to  a 
proposal  which  involves  the  whole  liappiness  of  her  future  life, 
and  you,  more  than  anyone  else,  ought  to  thank  me  for  insist- 
ing that  she  shall  take  time  to  decide  whether  she  ought  to 
marry  you  or  not." 

*'  You  are  not  in  love,  Mr.  Euthven." 

"I  have  troubles  enough  without  that,"  returned  tlio 
younger  man. 

"  But  why  need  you  liavc  troubles  ?"  adi'oitly  put  iu  Mr, 
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Perman.  "  Tou  have  said  hard  things  to  me  this  evening ; 
but  I  am  vpilling  to  make  excuses  for  a  proud  man  taken  un- 
awares. Hard  words  breali  no  bones,  and  as  you  seem  to  have 
finished  your  tilt,  let  us  have  ten  minutes'  rational  talk  to- 
gether. I  love  your  sister — she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife — 
(you  need  not  interrupt  me  so  eagerly,  for  I  shall  not  hold  her 
bound  by  that  promise,  if  she  wish  to  recal  it)  ;  more  than 
this,  I  wish  not  merely  to  marry  Miss  Euthven,  but  also, 
reversing  the  usual  order,  to  marry  her  family  as  well.  If  you 
would  but  let  me,  I  should  like  to  be  iriends  with  all.  I  have 
no  relations  with  whom  I  can  identify  my  own  interests — my 
married  sisters  are  abroad,  and  separated  from  me  by  new  ties 
and  new  interests  ;  my  unmarried  sisters  will  probably  settle 
down  into  old  maidenism  ;  my  uncle  identifies  his  hopes  with 
mine,  but  he  is  too  old  for  me  to  be  able  to  identify  my  hopes 
with  his.  I  want  a  new  famil3r,  and  a  new  connection  ;  bro- 
thers to  assist  me  in  my  business,  a  wife,  and  children,  and 
home  ties.  I  have  plenty  of  money,  but  I  am  a  lonely  man. 
I  can  give  you  the  hand  3^ou  need,  if  you  will  give  me  back 
some  little  of  what  I  ask.  Independently  of  your  sister,  Mr. 
Euthven,  I  like  you  for  yourself ;  and  whether  she  marry  me 
or  not,  I  should  be  glad  to  relieve  you  of  any  anxiety  which 
money  or  business  influence  could  remove." 

It  was  very  plausible,  and  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  true : 
but  still,  had  Mr.  Perman  deliberately  devised  a  speech  likely 
to  harden  Alan  Euthven's  heart  against  him,  he  could  not  havo 
succeeded  better  than  in  the  sentence  just  recorded.  Por 
there  was  no  flaw  in  the  armour  of  pride  Alan  Euthven  wore : 
it  fitted  like  his  skin ;  and,  like  his  skin,  was  part  and  parcel  of 
his  haughty  nature :  you  could  not  have  laid  your  hand  on  a 
soft  place,  and  said,  here  will  I  enter ;  for  road  by  voice  ov 
deed  through  the  mail  to  his  heart,  there  was  none. 

Time  came  when  the  links  were  broken,  and  the  steel  rent  j 
when  the  blood  poured  through  the  gaps  made  by  sorrow; 
when  his  past  actions  did  not  all  seem  right ;  when  bethought 
if  he  could  live  his  life  over  again,  what  a  different  life  it 
should  be.  Time  came,  but  the  time  was  not  then,  when  he 
turned  his  stern,  handsome  face  to  Mr.  Perman,  and  answered — 

"  I  thank  you  for  all  in  your  ofi'er,  which  is  meant  kindly  ; 
but  I  stand  in  need  of  help  from  no  man  living;  and  if  I  did, 
I  would  starve  sooner  than  accept  it  An  obligation  would 
weigh  me  down ;  but  I  have  strength  to  work — body  and  soul 
are  willing.  Forgive  me  if  I  answer  a  seemingly  gencrou:? 
proposal  ungraciously.  It  is  best  for  us  clearly  to  understand 
one  another — whether  my  sister  marry  you  or  not,  I  will  never 
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accept  assistance  from  you.  With  God's  help  I  can  support 
}nyself  and  my  family  ;  and  so  long  as  I  can  pay  my  way,  and 
asic  help  from  no  created  being,  my  wealth  or  my  poverty  is  a 
matter  with  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  intermeddle." 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Mr.  Perman  ;  "  and  yet  it  seems" 
to  me  we  are  all  the  better  for  an  occasional  lift." 

"  That  just  depends  on  whether  a  man  prefer  walking  on  his 
own  feet,  or  driving  in  hie;  neighbour's  carriage,"  returned  Alan. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  too  much  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Perman  :  "  but, 
in  any  case,  if  you  will  not  let  me  aid  you,  you  will  let  us  be 
friends  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  we  ever  can  be,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  that  is  frank,  at  any  Bate,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Perman. 

"  We  look  at  the  same  objects  from  different  poles,"  conti- 
nued Alan,  unheeding  the  interruption.  "  When  we  travel  to 
tlie  same  goal,  it  is  by  different  roads.  When  you  first  en- 
tered my  office,  had  you  stated  then  frankly  what  5'"ou  wanted, 
I  do  not  say  I  would  have  given  you  my  sister  willingly,  but  I 
might  have  conquered  my  objections  to  her  marriage.  As  it 
is,  you  have  dealt  unfairly  by  me — you  have  placed  me  just  in 
this  position,  either  forcing  me  to  accept  employment,  whicl], 
though  I  felt  I  was  competent  to  undertake,  placed  me  almost 
under  an  obligation  to  you ;  or  else  compelling  me  to  say, 
without  any  sufficient  ground  for  saying  so,  *  you  would  not 
give  me  this  work,  unless  you  wished  to  marry  m}'^  sister— I 
will  have  none  of  it.'  I  was  a  beginner  in  London,  and  not 
justified  iu  refusing  an  ofier  of  labour  made  to  me  ;  you  knew 
this,  and  you  took  advantage  of  it — God  forgive  you." 

'fliere  was  a  great  passion  swelling  in  Alan's  heart  as  he 
managed  to  put  his  grievance  at  last  into  words ;  and  thci'e 
came  a  look  into  his  face  which  might  have  made  a  woman 
afraid  to  marry  him.  Mr.  Perman  noticed  it,  and  felt  a  sort 
of  chill  conviction  that  the  young  man  was  right — that  there 
might  never  be  but  enmity  between  them.  Something  arose 
in  his  heart  very  like  hatred  of  Alan  Kuthven,  but  still  he 
answered — 

"  I  said  before,  Mr.  Ruthven,  that  I  could  excuse  the  words 
of  a  proud  marn.  I  add  now  that  I  can  forgive  them.  It  may 
be,  that  liereafter  you  will  think  differently  of  me  and  my 
intentions  ;  but  if  not,  if  never  we  may  be  friends,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  us  to  be  enemies." 

"  I  am  not  an  enemy  to  anyone,"  said  Alan. 

*'  Except  perhaps  to  yourself  and  your  own  family,"  answered 
Mr.  Perman.  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  On  what  terms  do  we 
Btaud,  thou — if  not  friends,  arc  we  Ineudly  T' 
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""What  can  it  signify  to  you  on  Avhat  terms  we  are?"  re- 
torted Alan.  "  You  want  to  marry  my  sister,  and  1  do  not 
wish  you  to  do  so.  The  terms  on  which  we  stand,  are  just 
those  which  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  I 
am  neither  your  friend,  nor  your  enemy." 

"And  yet  you  will  not  be  neutral,  but  mean  to  projiulice 
your  sister  against  me." 

"I  will  do  you  justice,  rest  assured,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
will  show  Euby  your  house,  and  grounds,  and  money,  and 
business — you,  so  far  as  I  know  you,  and  the  chances  of  her 
I'uture  life.  I  will  do  my  duty  to  her ;  and  I  Avill  do  more 
than  my  duty  to  you ;  for  I  now  tell  you,  Mr.  Perman,  that 
should  you  ever  marry  my  sister,  you  will  as  surely  repent 
doing  so,  as  that  I  stand  here  this  night." 

"  I  am  Avilling  to  take  my  chance  of  that,"  remarked  IMr, 
Perman. 

"  AVilliug  or  unwilling,  you  will  have  to  do  so  if  she  become 
your  wife,  which,  however,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  she  never  shall. 
And  now,  Mr.  Perman,  as  we  seem  but  to  be  talking  in  a  cir- 
cle, I  think  we  had  better  close  a  painful  interview.  Perhaps 
you  would  allow  your  servant  to  tell  my  sister  I  am  ready." 

"  You  will  have  tea  ?" 

"  No,  thank  j^ou." 

"  You  Avill  surely  come  into  the  drawing-room  and  speak  to 
my  sisters?     They  are  expecting  us." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Perman  ;  my  visit  was  not  to  them." 

"  You  will,  then,  pardon  my  leaving  you  for  a  moment," 
said  Mr.  Perman ;  and  before  Alan  could  answer,  he  was  gone 
to  make  the  most  of  the  only  opportunity  he  foresaw  would 
be  accorded  to  him  for  some  time,  just  to  tell  Puby  her  bro- 
ther would  not  give  his  consent,  and  to  implore  and  entreat  her 
to  be  firm  and  faithful  to  him. 

He  Avas  competent  to  say  a  great  deal  in  ten  minutes,  and 
lie  said  it ;  and  when  Euby,  a  promised  wife  (if  fifty  yeses 
could  make  her  so),  stood  before  the  glass,  tying  her  bonnet- 
etriugs  with  trembling  fingers,  Miss  Augusta  noticed  a  new 
ring  on  one  of  them — the  outward  sign  that  Euby  was  en- 
gaged. 

Ajid  perhaps  Ruby  was  not  sorry  to  be  able  to  answer 
Alan's  vehement  objections  to  the  marriage  by  one  sentence — 

"  I  am  engaged !" 

It  saved  such  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  seemed  to  shift 
ull  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  the  step  upon  the  thing 
being  done  and  past  help. 

It  was  rather  a  shock  to  Mr.  Kuthven,  who  nevertheless 
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had  mueli  to  say  to  EuLy  during  the  course  of  their  Avalk 
Lome.  It  was  a  relief  to  liim,  he  being  angiy,  to  assume  he  was 
speaking  of  Mr.  Perman  temperately.  It  was  a  great  conso- 
lation to  have  solid  standing-ground  under  his  feet,  when  he 
told  Euby  she  had  acted  wrongly  in  going  to  The  Upases  at 
all ;  and  it  was  a  triumph  to  hear  how  she  had  been  seduced 
thither.  He  had  something  tangible  at  last  to  lay  hold  of, 
Bomething  which,  when  stripped  of  the  varnish,  a,  disrobing 
process  which  Alan  performed  with  great  f/oiii,  Avas  simply  a  lie. 

"  And  this  is  the  man  you  would  marry,  Euby?"  he  said,  as 
they  crossed  Tinsbury  Square  on  theu-  way  home — for  I  have 
said  they  walked  from  Stamford  Hill— "this  is  the  man,  Euby, 
"ou  persist  in  saying  you  are  engaged  to.  I  do  not  feel  to- 
night that  I  ought  to  speak  any  more  to  you,  because  you  are 
agitated,  and  I  am  annoyed.  But  I  cannot  help  wondering 
what  on  earth  induced  you  either  to  go  to  The  Upases,  or  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Perman's  proposal." 

Mr.  Euthven's  tone  was  not  pleasant ;  and  Euby,  whimper- 
ing like  a  whipped  child,  answered  from  behind  her  veil, 
deprecatingly,  as  she  thought — 

"  I  am  sure,  Alan,  it  is  the  best  thing  I  could  do." 

"  And,  good  heavens !  Euby,  Avhat  have  you  ever  wanted 
that  you  should  sell  yourself  for  money  ?" 

The  blow  had  been  sharp,  the  retort  was  quick ;  and  then 
there  was  silence,  and  they  walked  more  rapidly  along  the 
pavements,  neither  looking  at  nor  speaking  to  one  another,  for 
Alan  was  marvelling  what  he  could  have  given  to  his  sister 
that  she  had  lacked — what  inducement  there  could  be  for  her 
to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  iove.  He  was  strong,  and  she 
weak,  and  he  could  not  see  the  visions  of  happiness  which 
were  deluding  Euby.  The  latest  fashions,  plenty  of  change, 
a  white  fflace  silk  covered  with  lace,  a  bay  riding-horse,  and  a 
pair  of  black  ponies  with  silver  harness,  drawing  the  most 
beautiful  phaeton  in  London !  He  could  not  see  thesethings 
awaiting  Euby  in  dreamland;  and,  fortunately  for  him,  he 
ptrode  on,  unconscious  of  the  di-eadful  realities  the  young  lady 
had  to  face  at  home.  Ho  was  her  Scylla,  and  the  trades- 
people her  Charybdis :  and  she  was  very  glad  to  gloss  over 
lier  intense  selfishness  by  imagining  that  she  had  engaged  her- 
self in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  debts,  and  to  relieve  Alan  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  her.  She  deceived  her  own  con- 
science successfully— but  there  is  no  necessity,  reader,  for  me  to 
deceive  you. 

Euby  was  marrying  for  money,  as  Alan  told  her — for  the  gold 
and  the  silver,  the  pomps  and  the  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

OPINIONS   DIFFER. 

It  was  to  be.  Of  course  it  was ;  wlieu  Euby  took  the  notion 
of  marrying  IMr.  Pennan,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  INIr. 
Perman's  worldly  goods  into  her  head,  the  matter  might  have 
beeu  considered  settled. 

Only  Alan  insisted  she  should  think  about  it  for  a  month ; 
and  to  please  him  she  was  so  obliging  as  to  consider  for  a 
whole  month  that  she  would  do  as  she  liked. 

Whether  general  experience  confirms  the  proposition  that 
weak  people  have  strong  wills,  is  a  question  persons  possessed 
of  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  decide  for  them- 
selves ;  but  I  know  that  amongst  the  people  I  have  met,  I  have 
invariably  found  that  the  strongest,  most  obstinate,  and  most 
inconvinceable  will,  always  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  most 
yielding  manner,  and  the  flimsiest  mind;  that  it  was  the  oak 
which  broke,  wliile  the  willow  bent,  the  willow,  of  course, 
springing  back  again  to  its  former  position  the  moment  the 
grasp  which  held  it  was  withdrawn. 

So  it  proved,  at  all  events,  with  my  beauty ;  she  listened  in 
ber  pretty,  petted  way  to  everything  everybody  had  to  say,  but 
she  never  permitted  her  own  ideas  to  be  influenced  by  anything 
she  heard.  She  hearkened  to  all  the  pros,  and  she  promised  to 
consider — and  she  did  consider  the  cons. 

She  had  clialked  out  the  scheme  of  future  life,  and  it  was 
one  so  full  of  happiness,  and  free  from  ennui,  that  Euby  could 
not  bring  herself  to  relinquish  her  heaven  lor  the  love  of  any 
one  on  earth  :  she  should  ride  once  more,  not  over  the  lonely 
Cumberland  hills,  and  across  the  desolate  fells,  but  in  London, 
in  the  Row,  where  there  were  plenty  of  people  not  to  be  seen  ; 
but  to  see  her  ;  she  would  have  her  carriage — not  her  father's, 
not  her  husband's — but  her  own,  to  take  out  when,  where,  and 
how  she  pleased  ;  she  would  have  plenty  of  balls  and  parties^ 
at  last,  thank  goodness,  she  would  have  money — oh!  as  much 
money  as  the  men  in  the  Bauk  of  England  ;  for  it  was  a  fixed 
belief  of  Ruby's,  that  if  once  a  person  gained  the  entree  to 
that  establishment,  he  had  nothing  to  do  for  ever  after  but  fill 
his  pockets  with  gold  whenever  he  wished  to  do  so. 

The  bank  was  managed,  in  her  belief,  as  she  would  have 
managed  it  had  she  been  at  the  head  of  financial  aftairs. 

She  should  have  as  much  money  as  the  people  in  the  Bank 
of  England  then — that  was  the  last  item  of  liap[)inej;s;  and 
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Blie  liad  mMi{fil  chnnrjes  of  gnrmciit  for  every  day  in  flie  year, 
ijdt,  lorgettiiiL;  a  court  dress — for  Euby  liad  set  her  lieart  nii 
beinjj;  presented — slie  would  chaperone  Lorine  and  lua,  she 
would  })lace  a  mitre  ou  Murray's  head,  she  would  give  Alan 
wealtli  unlimited,  enough  to  get  into  Parliament — to  gain  a 
peerage  \Wth  his  talents.  He  should  buy  back  Tarn  Hall,  and 
the  Scotch  properties,  and  Euby  would  visit  him  every  year, 
and  wear  plaids  and  Tartans.  When  she  had  not  to  make  the 
money,  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  were  nothing  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  completing  her  air  castles  ;  so  Euby  built  on,  and 
a  very  nice  edifice  she  erected.  * 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  howevei',  that  after  living  in  such 
style  she  should  put  up  quietly  with  the  economical  hum-drum 
existence  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane:  "The  rooms  were 
small,"  she  fretted ;  "  the  churchyard  enough  to  give  any  one 
the  horrors ;"  the  neighbourhood  low,  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments insupportable.  The  apartments,  to  furnish  "which  Alan 
liad  spent  so  much  that  he  could  so  ill  spare,  were  shabby  and 
stifling  ;  the  city,  through  which  Beauty  had  once  walked  com- 
placently, was  now  little  better  than  a  prison  house.  Love 
and  kindness,  and  the  best  of  this  world's  goods  which  love 
and  kindness  could  provide  for  her,  were  held  of  no  account ; 
and  she  pushed  the  hands  which  contained  the  gifts  of  tender 
hearts  away  from  her  with,  the  petulance  and  persistency  of  a 
sick  child.  "  It  is  of  no  use  talking,  Ina,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  it 
is  of  no  use  talking,  for  no  one  can  tell  how  another  feels,  and 
I  daresay  if  you  w^ere  in  my  place  you  would  do  just  as  I  do." 

"  That  is  very  likely,"  answered  Miss  Trenham,  *'  for  then  I 
should  be  you;  but,  not  being  you,  I  can  see  where  you  are 
going  wjong;  and  I  know,  Euby,  that  if  you  marry  Mr.  Per- 
man  you  will  be  as  tired  of  The  Upases  in  twelve  months  as 
you  are  now  of  the  city.  And,  remember,  you  won't  be  able 
to  get  away  from  The  tJpases." 

"  But  I  shall  not  want  to  get  away  from  The  TJpases,"  re- 
turned Euby. 

"Ah,  Euby,  it  is  of  no  use  you  telling  tne  that,"  said  her 
friend ;  "  I  have  known  you  too  long  not  to  be  sure  how  it  will 
turnout:  when  you  were  at  Tarn  Hall  you  wt^re  continually 
wishing  to  go  to  the  Eectory,  or  wishing  for  some  one  to  come 
and  stay  at  the  Hall,  or  accepting  invitations  to  visit  AVest- 
moreland  ;  and  then  when  Alan  came  to  London  there  was  no 
rest  for  you  till  he  wrote  saying  he  had  taken  a  house,  and  you 
declared  you  would  never  wish  to  see  the  couulry  again  as  long 
as  you  lived  ;  and  now  you  are  wear)-^  of  town,  and  home,  and 
brothers  and  sister,  and  just  i'or  a  change  you  mean  to  marry. 
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I  tell  you  a£:airi,  Ruby,  to  remember  there  vrill  be  no  getting 
away  from  The  Upases." 

"  Well,  lua,  I  do  think  you  are  the  hardest,  uukinclest,  most; 
unfeeling  creature  I  know.  You  cast  back  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  rake  up  every  bit  of  pleasure  I  ever  had  in  my  life, 
and  call  it  sinful.  Just  because  I  happened  to  be  a  girl — whicli 
you  never  were,  and  naturally  fond  of  a  little  amusement  Idee  a 
girl,  which  also  you  never  were,  you  make  me  out  a  perfect 
wretch.  I  am  sure  when  one  is  young  it  is  only  right  to  enjoy 
life  a  little,  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  rather  be  dead  at 
once  than  find  no  higher  pleasure  in  existence  than  sitting  oa 
a  music-stool  playing  dismal  old  masses  and  things." 

"  And  granting,  Ruby,  that  my  sole  pleasure  in  existence  is 
as  you  say,  strumming  dismal  old  masses,  will  you  tell  me  what 
higher  enjoyment  you  have  yet  discovered?" 

"  Oil !  the  enjoyment  of  being  of  some  use  in  the  world  !" 
replied  Ruby,  crossing  her  pretty  feet,  and  looking  complacently 
at  them.  "  I  feel  that  if  I  marry  Mr.  Permau  I  shall  not 
merely  have  everything  I  want  for  myself — a  very  secondary 
consideration,  indeed,  I  can  assure  you  Miss  "Wisdom. — Tes, 
you  may  smile,  but  you  shall  see  I  am  not  quite  so  selfisli  and. 
foolish  as  you  would  like  to  make  me  out — but  also,  I  shall  be 
able  to  help  dear  Alan,  and  make  a  great  fellow  of  poor  Murray 
yet.  I  am  the  eldest  girl  of  the  ftimilj^  and  I  feel  I  ought  to 
do  something  for  my  family.  Mr.  Perman  said  he  would  pusli 
Alan  forward  in  any  business  he  liked  to  enter  ;  he  showed  me 
very  clearly  what  a  hopeless  thing  it  is  for  an  unknown  man 
to  strive  to  make  his  way  in  London,  burdened  more  especially 
as  Alan  is  by  such  a  number  ;  and  I  see  plainly,  that  even  for 
his  sake,  it  is  my  duty  to  marry.  Tou  remember,  Ina,  mamma 
told  ixs  we  ought  always  to  ask  what  duty  said  before  listening 
to  inclination." 

"  I  wish,  Ruby,  you  would  not  talk  about  your  mother." 

"  AVhy,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  now?"  exclaimed 
Ruby  ;  "  she  was  my  own  mother,  and  I  shall  talk  about  her  if 
I  please.     You  know  as  well  as  I  do  she  told  us  that." 

"  I  do — and  I  also  know  if  she  were  here  that  she  would  say 
you  were  following  your  inclination  now." 

"There,  you  are  off  again.  I  declare,  Ina,  you  are  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint.  With  Alan  looking  as  black  as  night,  aud 
you  preaching  sermons  a  mile  long,  and  Murray  laughing  at 
me,  and  Lorly  siding  with  each  one  of  you  in  turn,  I  am  as 
wretched  as  I  know  how  to  be  ;  and  I  just  tell  you  plainly,  I 
mean  to  marrv  and  get  rid  of  it  all." 

"  And  get  rid  of  us  all,  Ruby  ?" 
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"  No,  Ina — never  to  get  ri J  of  you ;  tliere  is  rot  a,  thought 
of  my  life  iu  Avhicli  everyone  belonging  to  me  is  not  mixed  up. 
I  should  not  care  for  heaven  unless  you  were  all  there  too." 

"Then  why  leave  us,  Euby?"  pleaded  Ina,  twice  as  earnestly 
perhaps  as  she  would  have  pleaded  had  she  not  wanted  Euby 
to  go  :  "  why  leave  us  ?"  aud  there  were  tears  iu  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

"  It  is  a  chance,"  returned  the  young  lad}'-  addressed,  "  which 
I  feel  I  ought  not  to  throw  away.  I  sec  Alan  working  use- 
lessly— Murray  wasting  his  life — Lorly  growing  up  in  poverty 
mid  seclusion;  and  I,  myself;  oh!  Ina,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  have  no  enjoyment  in  one's  youth,  to  waste  all  the  best  years 
of  one's  life  wishing  for  that  which  may  come  when  one  is  too 
old  to  enjoy  it.  I  don't  think  you  can  sympathise  with  me, 
because  you  are  just  like  an  old  v/oman,  and  don't  care  for 
pleasure,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  be  content  if  you  were 
moped  up  here  all  the  days  of  your  life  ;  but  to  me  it  seems 
hard,  so  hard  that  we  should  all  be  miserable  for  want  of  what 
Mr.  Perman  can  give.  I  would  not  endure  what  I  sufiered, 
about  those  debts  again,  Ina,  for  any  ultimate  happiness  you 
could  ofter  me." 

*'  But  the  debts  are  settled,  Euby,"  observed  Ina. 

"Yes,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice.  I  am  ashamed  now  to  tliink 
of  it — only  imagine  what  mamma  would  have  said,  could  she 
have  imagined  it  would  ever  come  to  selling  our  ornaments  for 
daily  bread  ;  and  what  a  poor,  mean,  niggardlv  house  this  is. 
Oh  !  Ina,  I  can't  bear  it — my  heart  is  bj-eaking." 

"  The  very  thought  of  this  marringe  is  breaking  Alan's  heart, 
Euby,"  answered  .Ina. 

"  Yes,  but  he  will  get  over  that :  it  cannot  last.  Mr.  Per- 
man said  Alan  would,  not  care  when  once  the  marriage  was 
over ;  and  it  must  be  so,  you  know,  Ina,  for  v.'hat  would  be  the 
iise  of  feeling  angry  then  ?  Of  course  I  know  tlie  match  could 
not  have  been  thought  of  by  Miss  Euthven  of  Tarn  Hall ;  but 
IMiss  Euthven  of  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  is  quite  a  diflercnfc 
person." 

"  Euby,  dear,  do  you  care  for  Mr.  Periuau  at  all  ?"  aaked 
her  friend  somewhat  irrelevantly. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  or  I  should  not  marry  him." 

"  Do  you  love  him,  Euby  ?"  and  Ina  was  on  her  knees  be- 
side Euby's  chair  asking  the  question, 

"  Love !  what  do  you  mean  by  love  ?"  asked  Euby. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Ina,  and  she  rose  and  went  back 
to  her  own  seat ;  then,  after  a  ])ause,  "  Do  you  mcaii  to  give 
up  lliiiiug  when  you  are  married  ?" 
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"  I  ? — I  rpvtT  flirt :  if  people  speak  to  me,  1  answer  tliem  ; 
if  they  are  civil  to  me,  I  am  civil  to  them  ;  but  flirt !  now,  Ina, 
who  could  I  have  flirted  with  for  the  last  thousand  years,  but 
old  Mr.  Eevel  and  Mr.  Elyot  ?  But  I  am  afraid,  Ina,"  she 
added  penitently,  "  I  have  flirted  a  very  little  with  him,  and 
I  am  very  sorry,  for  if — if — " 

"  If  w^hat  ?"  demanded  Ina. 

"  I  won't  say  it,  Ina  ;  I  won't,  not  even  to  you — there  now," 
and  Ruby,  with  her  face  all  in  a  glow,  turned  her  eyes  resolutely 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  would  not  let  Ina  read  their  story. 

"  jS^obody  knows  but  myself,"  pursued  Ruby  after  a  dead 
silence,  "  what  I  have  suftered  since  I  came  to  London.  Solo- 
mon says,  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  sorrows :  and  I  am  sure 
I  know  mine ;  but  I  hope  when  I  am  once  married,  I  shall  be 
comfortable,  and  settled,  and  able  to  be  of  use  to  Alan." 

"  I  fear  Alan  will  scarcely  let  you,"  answered  Ina  coldly. 

"  Oh,  you  must  persuade  hini ;  when  the  thing  is  over,  he 
will  be  contented;  there  is  just  one  point  I  dread,  Ina,  the 
talk  vi-ith  him." 

"AVith  whom  ?"  inquired  Miss  Treuham. 

"  "With  Alan— I  am  to  think  for  a  month,  and  then  talk  it 
over  with  him — before  INIr.  Perraan  is  written  to:  a  horrid 
idea.  I  would  just  as  soon  leap  off  London  Bridge  at  once— 
it  really  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate :"  and  Kuby,  in  despair, 
uncrossed  her  feet,  and  looked  with  an  expression  of  ludicrous 
alarm  at  her  companion. 

"  It  is  di'awing  near  now,"  observed  Ina,  alluding  to  the 
conversation. 

"  Yes,  this  evening;  and  what  on  earth  he  will  say  to  me, 
and  I  to  him,  I  cannot  think.  AVell,  there  is  one  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  such  misery,  thank  goodness,  I  can  never  be  half 
as  much  afraid  of  Mr.  Perman  as  I  am  of  Alan." 

"  More  is  the  pity,"  observed  Miss  Trenham,  in  a  sotto  voce^ 
which  Ruby  aft'ected  not  to  hear. 

But  she  had  to  hear  Alan,  who  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
most  sorrv,  or  angry,  or  indignant,  at  her  childishness.  He 
had  put  off  this  talk  to  the  last  moment,  partly  from  disinclina- 
tion to  enter  upon  the  subject,  and  partly  from  a  hope  that  he 
could  persuade  Ruby  into  a  refusal  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
thus  not  leave  her  time  to  change  her  mind  till  the  die  was  cast. 

But  he  miscalculated  his  game ;  spite  of  all  foregone  experi- 
ence, he  imagined  he  could  influence  his  sister ;  he  hoped  thai; 
his  great  repugnance  to  the  marriage,  and  the  appeals  he  had 
made  to  her  heart  and  sense,  would  have  induced  her  to  recal 
her  engagement :  be  expected  Ina's  representations  would  have 
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proJucccl  an  efiect ;  lie  imagined  Euby  would  scareelj;  put  a 
bur  between  her  aud  himself  forever;  lie  fancied  his  sister 
could  scarcely  persist  in  so  grieving  him  for  the  sake  of  marry- 
ing a  man  whom  Alan  knew  she  did  not  care  for  in  the  least ; 
he  tried  to  Ibrget  the  worldly  sentence  with  which  she  had  so 
stuDg  him  as  they  walked  home  together;  and  when  he  could 
not  avoid  recalling  it,  excused  the  sellish  commonness  of  the 
remark,  by  considering  that  lluby  always  spoke  double  what 
she  thought,  and  parrot-like,  rattled  off,  without  thinking  of 
its  meaning,  the  first  form  of  words  that  came  to  hand. 

So  when  the  last  night  arrived,  he  had  almost  worked  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  before  they  separated  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  with  lluby,  and  that  he  should  have  nothing 
further  to  do  but  make  all  wrong  with  Mr.  Perman  ;  and  there 
was  :i  greater  forbearance  in  his  manner  towards  his  sister  than 
bad  been  the  case  for  weeks  previously,  as  lie  asked  her,  laying 
a  gentle  hand  on  her  shoulder — 

"  And  now,  Euby,  what  am  I  to  say  to  Mr.  Perman  ?" 
He  would  have   liked  her  to  answer — "AVhat  you  think 
best ;"  but  Euby  did  no  such  thing.     She  replied  evasively — 
"  Well,  Alan" — and  Alan's  heart  sank. 

"You  remember  to-morrow  he  is  to  receive  your  dacision." 
"  Yes,  Alan." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  be  ?" 

She  broke  out  crying.  She  had  been  working  herself  up  to 
that  point  since  he  began  to  speak,  and  the  water  now  began 
to  play  successfully.  Alan  could  not  bear  tears.  Like  all 
men  not  much  accustomed  to  analyse  women,  he  believed  tears 
to  be  at  once  a  perquisite  of  the  sex,  and  a  certain  sign  aud 
token  of  frightful  mental  distress.  He  was  not  sufficient  of  a 
family  man  to  understand  that  in  women,  as  in  babies,  crying 
is  generally  a  sign  of  one  of  three  things — sickness,  obstinacy, 
or  temper ;  and  in  the  blissful  depth  of  his  iguorance,  waa 
moved  to  pity  accordingly. 

"Do  not  cry,  Euby,"  he  said,  "pray  stop:  there  is  nothing 
to  cry  about :  only  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  quietly  and 
rationally,  and  decide  what  answer  Mr.  Perman  is  to  receive." 
"  You  know,  Alan,  I  promised  him,"  observed  Euby  from 
the  floor,  where,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  she  had  taken 
up  a  lowly,  yet  not  ungraceful  position — "  I  promised  him." 

"  Yes,  but  that  need  not  bind  you,"  he  replied.  "  Mr.  Per- 
man told  me  he  should  not  consider  you  engaged  if  you  de- 
sired to  recal  your  promise,  which  I  am  sure  you  made  hastily, 
and  without  due  consideration." 

"  i  did  malie  it  hastily,"  she  acknowledged  i  "  but.  Alan,  I 
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do  not  wi'sli  to  reoal  it ;  I  have  thought  and  thought  till  my 
head  has  ached  with  thinking,  and  the  more  I  thought,  the  lesa 
I  wished  to  draw  back.     You  are  not  angry,  Alan  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  are  of  age  to  do  as  you  like — you  can 
Bell  yourself,  body  and  soul,  if  you  please." 

"  You  Avill  break  my  heart,"  sobbed  lluby  ;  "  first  with  one, 
and  then  another,  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  wanting  to 
marry  to  ease  my  family,  and  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  world. 
I  am  a  drag  and  a  burden  here  ;  I  might  be  a  help  and  comfort 
there.  I  could  put  you  in  a  better  position,  Alan,  and  I  could 
place  Lorly  in  a  pleasanter  home  :  and  Murray  might  go  to 
college:  and  Ina  should  always  be  with  me.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten one  of  you,  and  you  are  so  cross  and  cruel  to  me." 

Having  rounded  off  her  sentence  with  which  explicit  decla- 
ration, Euby  took  another  bath  of  tears,  from  which  she  meant 
to  come  forth  like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  parry  her  brother's 
next  observation,  whatever  that  might  be. 

It  was  very  quiet — much  more  so  than  Euby  liked. 

"  Let  us  clearly  understand  one  another,  Euby,"  he  said;  and 
drawing  bis  chair  close  to  the  spot  on  the  carpet  which  she  had 
covered  with  her  multitudinous  garments,  he  took  hjiyiiand — 
a  listless  hand  wet  with  tears — in  his.  "  Let  us  m^my  un- 
derstand one  another,  Euby ;  we  may  never  talk  on  the  same 
subject  again,  for,  remember,  to-nigljt  you  must  make  your 
decision  for  good  or  for  ill— for  good  or  for  ill,"  he  repeated, 
thinking  over  all  the  words  would  have  implied  to  himself,  and 
hoping  once  again,  out  of  the  depths  of  bis  ignorance,  that 
they  might  convey  some  meaning  to  her.  "  In  the  first  place," 
he  resumed,  finding  she  made  no  other  response  to  his  remark 
than  the  very  slight  one  conveyed  by  pressing  his  hand,  "  if 
you  marry  Mr.  ll'erman  you  get  money  certainly,  but  you 
lower  yourself  in  the  social  scale.  A  woman  always  descends 
to  her  husband's  position,  and  you  know,  Euby,  our  father 
would  never  have  listened  to  Mr.  Perman's  proposals  at  Tarn 
Hall ;  such  a  match  for  his  daughter  would  have  seemed  to 
him  preposterous." 

Alan  paused,  and  by  dint  of  painful  listening,  could  catch  an 
observation  that  they  were  not  at  Tarn  Hall  now. 

"  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  hereafter  in 
quite  as  good  a  place,"  he  answered.  "  I  do  not  expect  to 
spend  my  life  in  this  office  ;  I  do  not  expect  you  to  spend  yours 
upstairs.  I  hope,  God  giving  me  strength,  Euby,  to  make  my 
way  in  the  world  so  well  yet,  that  we  shall  all  be  better  than 
ever  we  were.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  work  as  I  work, 
merely  for  daily  bread." 
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He  stopped  again,  and  Beauty,  raising  her  Lead,  mnnnged  to 
say  more  distinctly,  "  That  it  was  all  very  well,  but  at  the 
present  rate  of  progression  they  would  every  one  be  grey- 
headed before  they  came  again  in  sight  of  Tarn  Hall." 

"  I  hope  not,  Euby,"  he  said.  "  But  even  supposing  it  were 
BO,  I  trusted  you  had  enough  affection  for  me  to  wish  to  share 
my  trouble  as  well  as  my  joy." 

"I  would  rather  help  you  out  of  your  trouble  than  share  it, 
Alau,"  she  answered  glibly,  and  Beauty  Avas  off  the  breakers 
and  afloat  again. 

"  But  you  cannot  help  me  ;  you  know  quite  well  I  am  not  i\, 
person  who  says  one  thing  while  meaning  another  ;  and  I  de- 
clare most  solemnly,  Euby,  that  if  you  marry  Mr.  Perm  an, 
you  must  marry  him  for  your  own  pleasure  and  profit  alone. 
I  will  never  accept  money,  assistance,  nor  friendship  from  him  ; 
I  will  never  sit  at  his  table,  sleep  in  his  house,  nor  be  more 
than  commonly  civil  to  him.  Put  me  out  of  your  calculations. 
Tour  marriage  can  only  hurt,  it  can  never  help  me." 

"  But  Lorly  and  Murray,  Alan  ?"  she  pleaded,  dexterously 
steering  out  of  range  of  her  brother's  personal  prejudices. 

"  They  must  choose  between  you  and  me,  Euby  ;  they  must 
be  either  all  Euthven  or  none." 

"  But  even  for  Ina's  sake — for  Ina,  who  has  lost  so  much 
through  us — would  you  not  let  Mr.  Perman  help  us  ?" 

"Ina  would  notwishme  to  repay  her  atthe  sacrifice  of  all  I  hold 
dearest  in  life.  No,  Euby,  I  never  will  be  patronised  by  any  man 
in  existence — let  that  suffice  you  for  to-niglit  and  for  always." 

"  But  suppose  you  cannot  get  on,  and  that  we  are  dreadfully 
poor — oh,  so  poor  1"  suggested  Beauty. 

"  You  would  have  to  take  your  chance  of  that,"  replied  Alan, 
coldly. 

"  But  it  would  be  dreadful  to  be  poor.  Only  imagine  having 
to  live  on  bread  and  water,  and  lodge  in  a  garret !"  and  she 
shuddered  at  the  picture  she  had  drawn  so  rapidly. 

"  Only  imagine  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  old  house  marrying 
a  Jjondon  parvenu  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money." 

"  But  earls'  daughters,  dukes'  daughters,  kings'  daughlers, 
have  married  parvenus  before  now — why  not  I " 

"  Because  there  is  better  blood  in  your  veins,"  he  answered 
proudly;  "and  yet,  God  knows,  Euby,  I  sometimes  think  there 
must  have  been  a  dreadful  mesalliance  somewhere  in  our 
genealogy,  and  that  you  have  cast  back  to  it,  for  you  are  not  a 
Euthven.  Tou  might  not  be  more  to  me  than  any  other 
descendant  of  Adam  !" 

"  But  I  am  a  Euthveu,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  must  not 
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cleny  me  for  your  sister  only  l',ecause  I  happen  for  once  to  differ 
from  you.  I  want  to  be  settled  ;  I  want  to  be  happy  ;  1  want 
to  be  of  use,  and  you  will  not  let  me.  Tou  are  angry,  you  are 
vexed,  you  are  cruel." 

"  My  dear  Buby,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  marrying 
this  man,  for  heaven's  sake  do  it.  Tou  will  repent  the  step 
bitterly — but  not  half  so  much  as  he.  Tou  will  be  a  thorn  in. 
bis  flesh,  and  he  will  not  bear  the  thorn  as  I  have  done." 

"  Oh  !  pray,  Alan ;  oh  !  that  I  ever  was  born  !"  she  wept. 

"  Tou  may  cease  crying,"  he  said,  "or  at  least  you  can  reserve 
your  tears  till  I  have  done,  for  I  have  one  thing  more  to  say, 
Euby — one  thing  I  would  have  spared  you,  had  it  been  possible. 
Tou  are  sinning  against  Grod  and  rr^an  in  marrying  !>Ir.  Per- 
man ;  you  are  accepting  him  for  his  money;  you  are  trading 
with  your  beauty ;  you  are  selling  yourself  for  a  price  ;  and  if 
you  were  a  stronger  and  more  sensible  woman,  I  should  hate 
you  for  the  deliberate  bargain  and  sale  you  are  making  of  your 
whole  life.  As  it  is,  I  pity  you,  Ruby ;  I  would  save  you, 
child,  if  it  were  possible.  I  feel  I  would  give  up  all  the  hopes 
of  my  own  life  if  I  could  but  keep  you  from  doing  this  great 
wrong  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Perman.  I  would  tell  him  how  the 
case  stands,  only  that  he  is  infatuated  now ;  and  if  you  did 
marry  him,  and  I  told  him  all,  it  might  be  turned  against  you 
in  the  years  to  come.  Ruby — "  and  he  took  her  to  his  heart, 
"  you  know  as  well  as  I  you  had  no  right  to  engage  youi'self 
to  Mr.  Perraan — that  you  were  engaged  before." 

"  No,  indeed,  Alan,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  wouldn't  have  been 
so  wicked.  I  may  be  weak  and  stupid,  but  I  am  not  bad-^ 
you  believe  me  ?" 

"  In  the  letter,  but  not  in  the  spirit,"  he  answered.  "  When 
Henry  Gernon  went  away,  the  last  words  he  said  to  me.  Ruby, 
were,  that  whenever  he  was  his  own  master,  he  would  come 
back  and  marry  you — and  you  knew  he  meant  it." 

"  But  I  never  said  I  would  marry  him,"  said  Ruby. 

"  True,"  and  Alan  put  her  from  him — far  away  as  his  arms 
could  stretch. 

"  And  if  I  had,"  persisted  Ruby,  "  and  he  did  return  to  marry 
me — which  he  never  will,  for  I  daresay  he  has  forgotten  all 
about  me  long  ago—  would  you  have  been  satisfied  with  that  ? — • 
would  you  have  wished  me  to  enter  a  family  in  which  I  was 
not  wanted  ?" 

"  I  never  liked  the  idea  of  your  marrying  into  the  Gernon 
family,"  Alan  answered.  "  I  told  you  so  at  the  time ;  but  you 
led  Henry  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and  you  have  no  right,  Ruby,  to 
marry  anybody  else  till  you  have  discarded  him." 
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"I  can't  spe  tliat,"  she  said. 

"Is^o,  for  you  will  see  nothing  but  wliat  you  like  3'ourself; 
we  won't  part  in  anger,  Ruby,  but  think  over  it ;  do  not  answer 
to-night;  remember  all  I  have  said,  and  I  pray,  child,  you  may 
think  to  some  purpose  ;"  and  he  made  a  movement  as  if  depre- 
cating further  argument,  upon  which,  lluby,  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  escape,  departed  from  the  room. 

Next  day  she  would  not  get  up  ;  she  said  she  was  ill — had  a 
lieadache — wanted  to  rest;  until  the  afternoon,  when  Ina 
entered  her  apartment,  to  say  Mr.  Perman  was  in  Alan's  office, 
and  Alan  wished  to  have  her  answer. 

"  I  will  dress,"  she  said,  like  a  martyr. 

"  Alan  says  you  had  better  not  rise.  I  am  to  tell  him  your 
decision." 

"  I  will  see  Mr.  Perman." 

*'  No  :  Ruby,  no,"  insisted  her  friend. 

"  I  ought  to  hear  all  sides  of  the  question,"  retorted  Beauty, 
with  that  readiness  which  was  a  snare  to  her :  and  Ina  was 
silenced. 

And,  of  course.  Ruby  heard  just  what  she  wanted,  and  Mr. 
Perman  walked  out  of  the  room  triumphant. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MABRTLNG. 


""When  it  was  all  settled  and  done  with,"  as  Ruby  said,  that 
young  lady,  who  had  caused  so  much  anxiety  aud  trouble  in 
her  own  home,  became  thoroughly  happy.  The  dull,  listless, 
lying-on-the-sofa  Ruby  of  the  last  few  months  vanished,  aud 
the  Ruby  of  action  claimed  supremacy  over  her  latest  self 

There  was  so  much  to  get,  and  30  little  time  to  get  it  in  ; 
there  were  such  hosts  of  things  to  think  about,  and  such  small 
leisure  for  thought  of  any  kind. 

"The  marriage  is  to  be  immediately,"  Miss  Ruthven  ob- 
eerved,  "  and  there's  not  an  article  ready ;  oh,  dear !  Now, 
Ina,  like  a  good  girl ! — now,  Lorly,  you  sleepy  little  puss,  tell 
me  what  I  must  do." 

There  was  a  vast  deal  to  be  done.  There  was  clothing 
enough  to  last  any  woman  her  lifetime,  to  be  laid  in  and  paid 
for,  and  marked,  aud  exhibited,  aud  packed. 

There  were  dresses  to  be  fitted,  bonnets  to  be  tried,  boots  to 
be  ordered,  bridescake  had  to  be  bespoken,  a  weddiug  break- 
fast thought  of,  the  bridesmaids  to  be  selected,  the  place  for 
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tlie  ceremony  fixed  ;  there  were  lodgings  to  betaken,  for  Euby 
declai-ed  })oyitively,  that  if  sbe  never  Avas  married  at  all,  she 
never  would  be  married  in  the  city  ;  and,  as  Alan  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  married  in  her  husband's  parish  church,  there  was 
no  resource  for  it  but  to  take  lodgings  elsewhere,  and  let  the 
young  lady,  and  those  of  her  relations  who  could  spare  the 
time,  live  out  the  time  required  by  law  in  North  Street,  Mill- 
bank.  It  was  Murray  who  ■  selected  this  locality,  on  account 
of  its  proximity  to  the  river :  and  Ruby,  after  some  hesitation, 
agreed  to  take  up  her  quarters  there,  as  Alan  was  deaf  to  all 
her  entreaties  to  let  her  live  just  for  a  few  weeks  in  "  some 
respectable  place." 

"  She  thought  it  very  unkind  of  Alan — she  did  indeed." 

"  But  the  street  is  respectable,"  observed  Ina,  when  they 
had  been  settled  in  their  new  abode  for  about  a  week,  "  and 
the  lodgings  are  comfortable." 

"  But  consider  the  name,"  remonstrated  Euby ;  "  North 
Street,  and  leading  out  of  Smith  Square.  Did  ever  any  mortal 
hear  of  such  a  square  before  ?" 

"  If  you  did  not  like  it,  is  it  not  a  pity  you  left  the  city  ?" 
Buggested  Miss  Trenhara. 

"The  city  is  so  horridly  low,'"  answered  Ruby;  "and  be- 
sides, this  is  more  convenient  for  shopping-,  and  I  have  such 
quantities  of  things  to  buy.  I  declare,  Ina,  now  I  come  to 
look  at  my  wardrobe,  I  see  it  was  quite  time  for  me  to  get 
married,  in  order  to  have  a  trousseau.'" 

"  I  hope,  Ruby,  you  will  remember  Alan  will  have  to  pay 
for  that  trousseau"  observed  Miss  Trenham. 

"  Alan  would  not  wish  me  to  go  to  my  husband's  house 
short  of  anything,"  observed  Beauty  ;  "  and  although,  for  the 
dear  fellow's  sake,  I  would  go  just  a^  I  am  to  church,  still  I 
know  he  would  much  rather  I  provided  my  wardrobe  with 
such  things  as  become  a  Ruthven.  Besides,  when  once  I  am 
married,  I  shall  pay  him  back.  I  shall — "  and  Ruby,  with  a 
mysterious  gesture,  reiterated  her  assurance,  looking  very  wise 
and  clever  the  while. 

"  How  do  you  mean,  '  pay  him  back  ?' "  asked  Ina. 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  shall  have  money ;  and  I  mean  to  save, 
and  not  spend  a  halfpenny,  not  a  farthing  on  myself,  and  I  will 
give  it  all  to  him." 

"And,  of  course,  you  expect  Alan  to  take  it  ?" 

"  Of  course,  when  I  give  it  to  him.  He  would  take  it  from 
his  sister." 

"  Never,  when  his  sister  is  married.  Ruby  ;  be  sure  of  that." 

"You  talk  like  a  child,  Ina,"  was  the  retort. 
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"  Perhaps  so  ;  but,  like  a  cliild,  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Alan 
will  never  take  sixpence  from  you  after  you  are  married — first, 
because  you  will  have  no  money  yourself  to  give ;  and,  se- 
condly, because  you  are  Mr.  Perman's  -wafe — and,  therefoi'C, 
Euby,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  all  the  expenses  you 
are  running  into  now,  will  have  to  be  paid  by  him,  and  I  know 
he  can  but  ill  afibrd  to  pay  them." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Euby,  "  I  am  going  to  work  as  economi- 
cally as  possible.  "We  are  paying  but  two  guineas  a  week  for 
these  rooms,  and  that,  you  know,  is  nothing,  literally  nothing. 
And  I  scarcely  eat  a  morsel :  and  as  for  my  dress,  you  know, 
Ina,  it  is  as  plain  as  plain  can  be.  I  have  bought  no  jewellery, 
no  anything  like  other  girls,  except  the  veil,  which  I  really 
could  not  resist.  There  is  not  an  article  I  have  ordered,  a 
beggar  might  not  wear.  There  never  was  a  cheaper  trousseau 
prepared." 

"  I  wonder  at  the  number  of  marriages,  then,"  said  Ina. 
"  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  satisfy  you,"  said  Ruby  pet- 
tishly.    "  I  really  believe  you  would  feel  delighted  to  see  me 
going  to  church  without  any  clothes  at  all." 

"There  is  surely  a  medium,"  answered  Ina,  "between wear- 
ing no  clothes,  and  having  too  many." 

"  I  have  not  too  many,"  insisted  Ruby  ;  "  and  as  for  a  me- 
dium, yours  is  living  on  bread  and  water,  and  having  one  new 
calico  gown  a  year.  I  would  rather  be  dead  at  once  than  be 
go  stingy.  I  wouldn't  miss  seeing  your  wedding  for  anything. 
You  will  give  the  guests  a  Naples  biscuit,  and  a  cup  of  weak 
tea  each." 

"  I  think  it  is  rather  more  likely,  Euby,  I  shall  have  no  guests 
at  all,"  returned  Miss  Trenham. 

"  And  you  will  walk  to  church,"  continued  Beauty.  "I  know 
you  will ;  and  wear  a  shabby  silk  dress  a  hundred  years  old." 

It  was  perhaps  involuntary,  but  Ina  turned  towards  a  large 
cheyal  glass,  and  looked  at*  herself.  The  two  girls  were  thus 
reflected,  and  Miss  Trenham  could  see,  not  only  herself,  but 
Euby,  from  head  to  foot. 

"  i  do  not  look  so  very  shabby,  after  all,"  said  Ina,  after  a 
little  pause. 

"Nor  do  I,"  replied  Euby;  "we  don't  look  shabby,  for 
bouse  wear ;  butoiiy  imagine  going  to  church  in  these  clothes  ; 
my  dear  child,  I  would  just  as  soon  not  be  married  at  all." 
"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  ret\irned  her  friend. 
"  You  see,"  continued  Beauty,  "  one  is  married  but  once  in 
a  lifetime ;  and  I  do  not  understand  why  we  should  not  be 
handsomely  married,  as  well  as  handsomely  buiued.     They  are 
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botli  great  events ;  and,  oli !  dear,  talking  of  burying  puts 
me  in  mind  of  my  poor  papa  ;  and  liow  I  wisli  he  could  have 
given  me  away,  for  Alan  vpon't — he  says  he  vron't." 

"  "Well,  Murray  can  be  father,  I  suppose,"  observed  Ina. 

"  Yes,  but  he  is  such  a  boy,  and  it  looks  so  bad.  I  implored 
and  entreated  of  Alan  not  to  disgrace  us  all,  by  refusing  to 
give  me  away  ;  but  he  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  He  said, 
and  it  was  really  very  cruel,  that,  disapproving  so  much  of 
the  marriage,  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  me  away. 
To  satisfy  himself,  he  said  he  would  go  to  church,  to  see  I  was 
legally  married — only  fancy  !  and  to  satisfy  me,  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  breakfast ;  but  he  would  take  no  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. Now,  was  not  that  cruel,  Ina  ?  I  call  it  really  vin- 
dictive." 

"  I  think  Alan  was  quite  right,  and  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand tbe  meaning  of  balf  the  words  you  use,"  said  Ina,  a 
little  angrily. 

"  It  is  not  everybody  who  is  a  complete  edition  of  Johnson, 
like  you,"  retorted  Euby.  "  "Well,  I  would  rather  not  know 
all  my  words,  than  be  a  bluestocking.  It  is  of  no  use  talking, 
Ina;  you  are  too  clever  by  half^you  are  very  disagreeably 
clever.  And  when  you  are  married,  your  husband  will  try  to 
get  a  divorce  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  he  will  be  tired  of  you ; — 
oh !  wearied !" 

"  "Wearied  or  not,  Euby,  I  fear  he  will  have  to  make  the 
best  of  me ;  for  as  I  never  mean  to  marry  a  rich  man,  my  hus- 
band will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  divorce.  I  must 
leave  that  privilege  to  you." 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  for  poor  me  as  the  last  word," 
pouted  Beauty :  "  I  am  sure  I  try  hard  enough  for  it ;  but  I 
never  get  that  any  more  than  my  own  way." 

"  Oh !  oh  !"  cried  out  Murray,  entering  the  room  at  the  mo- 
ment,  and  Euby  faced  out,  and  had  a  spar  with  him. 

"  You  are  all  so  cross  to  me,"  she  finished,  "  and  you  won't 
have  me  so  long  that  you  need  make  yourselves  purposely  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  Ah !  Euby,  we  shall  not  get  rid  of  you  so  easily  as  all  that 
comes  to,"  laughed  her  brother.  "  I  prophesy  we  shall  have 
more  of  you  in  the  City  than  your  husband  at  Stamford  Hill." 

"  I  am  positive  I  shall  never  come  to  see  you  at  all,  you  dis- 
agreeable boy ;"  and  Euby  retreated  from  the  apartment,  as 
was  her  wont  when  she  had  shot  her  last  arrow,  and  knew  that 
her  adversary  still  had  another  in  his  quiver. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  Euby  set  about  being  married 
with  just  as  much  idea  of  solenuiity  or  feeling  of  anxiety  as  a 
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country  girl  attaelies  to  her  first  party.  Dresses— a  little  im- 
portance, and  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  were  marriage  to 
liuby.  Of  the  long,  long  days  to  come,  when  the  honeymoon 
was  over,  and  the  life  matrimonial  begun  in  earnest — she  had 
not  the  faintest  glimpse — she  forgot  that  after  the  ball  comes 
the  reaction — after  the  dance,  weary  limbs — she  never  thought 
of  anything  under  Heaven  except  how  pretty  she  would  look 
in  church,  and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  horse  and  car- 
riage and  servants  of  her  own. 

And  yet  Ina  noticed  that  as  the  days  wore  on,  Euby  seemed 
sometimes  to  waken  with  a  quick  start  to  the  idea  that  marriage 
was  not  child's  play,  but  a  piece  of  her  own  life — waken  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  she  was  seeking,  the  certainty 
she  was  leaviug^ — waken  to  a  glimmering  of  anxiety  and  sor- 
row, which  she  the  next  moment  pushed  aside,  and  shut  her 
eyes  on. 

This  was  principally  noticeable  after  a  visit  from  Mr.  Per- 
man ;  and  Ina  could  not  but  see  with  concern  how  the  spoiled, 
petted,  pretty,  foolish  Beauty  looked  upon  the  face  of  her 
affianced  husband.  After  each  interview  with  the  owner  of  The 
Upases  there  were  long  hours  of  despondency — sorrowful 
clingings  to  Ina ;  times,  when  she  would  sit  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  opening  her  lips,  and  rest  her  head  on  Ina's  slioulder, 
and  kiss  her  friend  at  intervals,  as  if  she  were  tolling  a  bell 
over  herself. 

She  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Perman — that  was  a  fact — and 
Miss  Trenham  once  told  her  so — but  was  met  with  such  a  storm 
of  protestations,  such  definitions  of  attachment,  such  anathemas 
against  romantic  engagements,  such  a  Jeremiad  on  the  subject 
of  irrational  marriages,  that  Ina  ever  after  held  her  peace,  and 
let  Euby  drift  on,  sorry  or  glad,  to  the  ocean  of  matrimony  as 
she  pleased. 

Not  so  Alan — even  at  the  last  moment,  even  at  the  last 
night — he  besought  his  sister  with  just  that  trembling  in  his 
voice  which  proves  a  strong  man  might  shed  tears  if  his  head 
were  not  stronger  than  his  heart,  to  thijik  of  what  she  was 
going  to  do — to  retract — even  then— if  she  felt  the  marriage 
would  not  be  conducive  to  her  happiness. 

"  This  time  to-morrow,Euby."  he  said,  "it  will  be  too  late — 
you  will  be  bound  to  him  till  death — think  of  that,  child — of 
being  bound  with  yoiii*  unstable  disposition  to  ]\lr.  Perman  till 
death."  And  he  kissed  her  smooth  hair  in  great  trouble,  and 
he  would  have  given  anything  to  hear  Euby  say  she  wanted  to 
draw  back. 

But  she  did  not— oh!   no— she  only  cried  till  she  made 
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her  liead  ache,  and  then  went  and  told  lua  all  her  brother  said, 
adding — 

"  But  you  know,  dear,  if  I  wished  to  draw  back,  which  I  do 
not — I  could  not  now  all  the  dresses  are  made ;  for  if  I  lived 
m  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  till  the  Millenium  I  never  could 
wear  them  out." 

"  But  Alan  would  not  mind  that,"  suggested  her  friend. 

"  Just  as  if  he  could  afford  not  to  mind  it,"  retorted  Euby, 
contemptuously.  "  No,  Ina,  I  have  thought  about  what  my 
duty  is,  and  I  mean  to  perform  it." 

"  Grod  give  you  strength,"  replied  Ina,  softly ;  "  but  you 
have  need  of  much  help  from  Him,  Euby,  before  you  can 
either  see  or  perform  it.'* 

"  There,  I  won't  speak  another  word  to  you — I  knew  you 
would  say  something  disagreeable  to  me  the  last  night  1  shall 
be  at  home ;"  and  Euby  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 

For  liours  after  Beauty  was  in  bed  Ina  stayed  with  her — 
sometimes  silent,  sometimes  talking,  till  at  last  the  poor  little 
creature  entreated  her  friend  so  piteously  not  to  leave  her, 
that  Miss  Trenham  took  the  girl  in  her  arms,  and  Euby, 
nestling  her  head  on  her  neck,  fell  fast  asleep.  And  so  they 
slumbered  till  morning,  when  the  light  falling  across  Ina's 
eyes,  woke  her  with  a  start  to  the  memory  that  it  was  Euby's 
wedding-day  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  she  heard  Lorly 
crying  out  "it  was  time  for  them  to  dress — it  was  late,  so 
late" — which  exclamation  roused  Euby  as  well,  who  gathered 
her  scattered  senses  together,  to  remember,  first,  that  Alan  and 
she  had  been  talking  about  something  unpleasant  the  previous 
evening,  and  second,  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived  for  her 
to  piit  on  her  silk  and  laces,  her  veil  and  flowers,  and  various 
other  adornments,  and  betake  herself  to  church  the  mo&t 
beautiful  bride  who,, ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  ex- 
tremely ugly  church;  which  stands  some  distance  beyond  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  has  been  justfy  likened  to  an  ele- 
phant lying  ou  its  back. 

Miss  Euthven  had  fought  hard  for  St.  George's,  but  her 
brother  Avould  not  listen  to  it ;  and  so,  between  the  City  and 
Hanover  Square,  they  had  compromised  the  matter  by  meeting 
on  the  neutral  ground  mentioned  above. 

And  thither,  accordingly,  Beauty  dressed  her  pretty  self 
to  go. 

It  would  be  a  perfectly  vain  attempt  for  me  to  try  to  describe 
the  glories  of  that  toilette — such  a  soft  floating  mass  of  white 
Bwims  before  my  eyes,  as  I  think  of  it,  that  my  memory  be- 
comes confused  with  regard  to  items;  besides,  no  one  ever 
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could  dissect  Euby  ;  slie  melted  into  her  dress  ;  and  her  dresg 
blended  so  with  lier,  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  than  tell  of 
an  expansive  skirt,  smothered  "with  lace,  and  a  mantle  of  some 
flowing  materia],  covering  a  slight,  lithe,  graceful  figure — a  veil, 
half  concealing,  half  enhancing  the  beauty  of  a  very  lovely  face 
— orange  flowers  in  dark-brown  hair,  small  hands  holding  a 
bouquet,  and  little  feet,  cased  in  white  kid  boots,  stealing  from 
under  her  dress. 

This  was  the  bride ;  and  her  bridesmaids,  Lorly  and  Ina,  and 
Miss  Augusta  Perman,  were  all  clad  in  pink. 

Miss  Augusta  it  was  who  chose  this  colour,  because,  as  she 
said,  "  it  was  so  becoming  to  fair  people  ;"  for  which  reason  it 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  suitable  for  her,  her  face 
being  very  fair,  only  after  the  fashion  in  which  a  rough-cast 
house  is  white. 

Nevertheless,  there  she  was,  in  Euby's  dressing-room,  ar- 
rayed in  a  pink  dress,  and  a  white  lace  mantle  and  a  pink 
bonnet,  and  declaring,  in  an  ecstasy,  that  Euby  looked  like  an 
"  algel,"  whatever  order  of  beauty  that  may  be,  while  Ina  stood 
contemplating  matters  somewhat  gravely,  after  the  fashion,  as 
Miss  Euthven  said,  with  a  pout,  "  of  a  mute  at  a  funeral." 

"But  mutes  are  always  lively,"  interrupted  Miss  Augusta; 
**  and  Miss  Trelham  looks  as  grave  as  if  she  had  fould  a  loss." 

It  was  on  Ina's  lips  to  reply  that  she  should  not  do  that  till 
she  found  a  husband,  as  Euby  had  done ;  but  she  forbore,  and 
was  rewarded  for  her  forbearance,  next  moment,  by  an  entreaty 
from  Euby  that  she  would  not  leave  her  for  an  instant. 

"  Ton  must  kneel  beside  me  close,"  whispered  Beauty,  as 
Miss  Augusta  arranged  some  part  of  Lorly's  dress,  "  and  take 
my  bouquet,  and  pull  off  my  glove; — I  did  it  all  for  May 
Dwarris  when  she  was  married — do  you  remember  ? — and  you 
must  do  the  same  for  me." 

"Tes,  dear." 

"  And,  Ina,  you  won't  forget  me  ?  And  if  ever  you  have 
been  cross  with  me,  I  forgive  you  ;  and  if  ever  I  have  plagued 
you,  you  must  forgive  me ;  and  as  long  as  I  have  a  liome,  re- 
member it  is  yours  too ;  for  I  love  you  better,  you  dear  old 
thing,  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  except  Alan." 

"  I  think  you  do,  Euby — I  believe  you  do." 

And  the  two  girls  kissed,  on  the  strength  of  this,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes ;  and  Euby  did  great  damage  both  to  her  own 
veil  and  Ina's  mantle ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  divers  mys- 
terious operations  to  be  performed  in  order  to  arrange  these 
articles  in  the  same  elegant  folds  as  at  first. 

_  Just  then  Alan  cawe  to  the  door,  which  Lorly  opened  for 
him. 
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"  I  want  Ruby,"  he  said ;  and  Euby  -wenfc. 

"  Elj'ot  is  here.  He  came  to  bring  an  important  message," 
he  explained ;  "  would  you  like  to  see  him,  to  bid  him  good- 
bye ?  As  he  will  not  come  to  the  breakfast,  it  might  be  civil. 
Would  you  mind,  Euby  ?" 

"No,  oh  no— I  should  like,"  Beauty  answered,  the  blood 
flushing  her  face;  "Ina  will  go  too;" — and  she  took  Ina's 
hand  in  hers,  and  the  two  girls  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
together — a  pretty  sight. 

Have  you,  my  young  reader,  lost  your  parents  early,  and 
ever  turned  sick  in  an  instant  at  the  sight  of  some  "loving 
mother  welcoming  home  her  son,  a  welcome  you  may  never 
know  more  on  this  side  heaven  ?  Have  you  man,  lonely  and  child- 
less, tottering  to  the  grave,  felt  a  pain  like  a  stab  when  you 
came,  unprepared,  upon  a  family  group,  such  as  may  never 
circle  round  you  ?  If  you  have  known,  or  can  imagine  either 
of  these  feelings,  then  you  are  able  to  comprehend  the  precise 
blow  which  the  unexpected  entrance  of  these  two  girls  inflicted 
on  Hugh  Elyot ;  for  he  was  a  lonely  and  a  desolate  man — and 
bride,  or  wife,  or  child  might  never  more  be  wooed  or  caressed 
by  him. 

A  thornless  life,  you  say.  Perhaps  so ;  and  yet  without 
thorns  the  rose  is  scentless.  But  in  Hugh  Elyot's  case  there 
Avas  a  thorn  and  no  flower ;  for  the  leaves  of  his  life's  hopes 
had  dropped  ofl*,  one  by  one,  and  left  the  stem  barren  and  bare. 

So  it  came,  that  the  flush  of  girlish  beauty  pained  the  man, 
and  somehow,  as  Euby,  in  her  white  flowing  dress,  with  her 
bouquet  of  exotics,  with  her  winning  manner,  more  winning 
now  than  ever,  because  more  hesitating  and  timid,  advanced 
towards  him, — the  old,  old  sound  of  Ina's  never-forgotten  me- 
lody seemed  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  same  strange  feeling 
stirred  again  within  his  heart. 

As  Euby  took  his  hand  he  changed  colour.  Ina  saw  he  did, 
and  she  moved  a  step  or  two  away  almost  involuntarily. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married,  Mr.  Elyot,  as  you  know,  and 
I  want  to  bid  you  good-bye.     I  shall  not  see  you  again  aa 

Euby  Euthven  ;  but  I  hope "  here  Beauty  broke  off",  with 

a  sort  of  little  gasp.  "  You  have  been  very  kind  to  Alan. 
You  will  always  be  friends  with  him  and  me ;  he  is  very  fond 
of  you." 

Holding  the  little  fluttering  hand,  he  wished  her  all  happi- 
ness ;  and  just  then  there  was  a  rustle  of  the  others  coming, 
and  Euby  heard  it. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Elyot — good-bye ;"  and  before  Ina  knew 
what  she  was  about,  Euby's  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and 
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there  were  tears  on  liis  face,  and  a  kiss  left  with  them.  AVha* 
he  did,  Ina  never  could  tell,  for  the  sight  left  her  eves  for  an 
instant ;  and  the  next,  shocked,  confounded,  and  indignant, 
ehe  was  following  Euby  down  stairs  to  the  carriage. 

All  after  that  was  a  dream  to  Ina.  "When  she  heard  Murray 
epeak  of  the  ceremony  subsequently,  she  tried  to  rccal  some- 
thing beyond  a  confused  recollection  of  driving  to  church  in  a 
dream,  and  walking  down  a  broad  aisle,  and  seeing  wide  galleries, 
supported  by  Doric  pillars,  and  a  painted  window,  representing 
cur  Saviour  carrying  his  cross,  and  an  altar  piece — a  painting 
on  the  same  subject — and  the  communion  rails,  before  which 
they  all  knelt — and  of  hearing  the  bride  make  her  promises 
softly,  and  the  bridegroom  his  distinctly,  after  which  the  clergy- 
man read  something,  over  which  Miss  Augusta  shook  her  curls, 
and  simpered;  and  then  Mr.  Pernian,  transformed  into  Alan's 
brother-in-law,  conducted  bis  wife  to  the  vestry,  Avhere  Euby 
became  confused  as  to  her  identity,  and  doubted  the  clerk'8 
veracity  when  he  said  she  must  sign  her  maiden  name  in  the 
register.  And  when  Beauty  had  finished  her  autograph,  a 
number  more  names  had  to  be  written ;  and  then  all  the 
oiEcials,  from  the  clergyman  down,  were  feed  munificently; 
and  the  party  left  the  church  in  which  two  people  had  been 
made  one. 

Ina  had  a  more  perfect  recollection  of  the  breakfast,  where 
Mr.  Perman  sat  triumphant,  and  Euby  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay.  She  had  a  throbbing  passion  in  her  heart  when  she 
thought  of  the  bride  clinging  about  her,  while  with  both  hands 
she  tried  to  push  her  otf.  But  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
guests  gone,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  parted,  and  Alan 
oif  again  to  the  City,  she  knew  that  she  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  locked  and  double-locked  her  door,  and  tore  oft"  her  dress 
vehemently,  and  in  a  manner  unlike  herself,  gave  way  to  her 
anger  and  her  misery,  and  till  the  next  morning  was  seen  no 
more. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

BTILL    LIFE. 

Temis  may  rust  the  \\hocls  of  Time's  chariot,  but  they  do  not 
relui  d  its  progress  :  and  thus,  though  Ina  Trenham,  reasonably 
or  unreasonably,  just  as  you.  my  reader,  like  to  take  it,  was 
BufiidciiUj  unhappy  for  a  week  or  so  after  the  little  occurrence 
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narrated  in  the  last  chapter — still  the  days  sped  by  swiftly. 
Not  that  the  life  she  led  was  peculiarly  exciting  or  interesting. 
They — that  is,  she,  Murray,  and  Lorine  were  living  together  in 
the  lodgings  from  which  Ruby  had  been  married  ;  in  different 
and  less  expensive  rooms,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  lodgings,  and 
that  by  Alan's  desire.  Ina  thought  the  desire  strange,  but  held 
her  peace.  Life  in  lodgings,  at  the  best  of  times,  is  not  a 
peculiarly  exhilarating  state  of  existence  ;  but  in  bad  weather, 
witli  few  books,  and  nothing  to  talk  about,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  trouble  of  being  born  to  endure.  At  all  events,  Miss 
Trenham  thought  so ;  for,  with  Euby,  her  occupation  had 
temporarily  departed  ;  not  that  she  was  extraordinarily  devoted 
to  Mrs.  Perman,  only  that  lady,  when  present  in  the  flesh, 
contrived  to  keep  her  in  employment. 

Which  mention  of  Ruby  induces  me  to  remark  how  exceed- 
ingly thankful  I  feel  to  be  rid  of  that  young  person  for  a  while  ; 
with  what  much  better  spirits  I  take  up  the  burden  of  my 
story  when  I  feel  that  burden  is  not  about  her ;  how  much 
more  willingly  I  proceed  now  that  Beauty  is  fairly  married, 
and  off,  travelling  through  Scotland  with  her  husband,  who  is 
bound  by  law  to  pay  her  future  debts,  to  put  up  with  her 
caprices,  and  take  all  reasonable  trouble  to  keep  the  wife  he 
has  chosen  for  better,  for  worse,  out  of  mischief.  Heaven  be 
praised  !  A  widow  with  thirteen  grown-up  daughters  could  not 
be  more  rejoiced  to  have  the  eldest  taken  off  her  hands,  than  I 
am  to  have  done  with  Ruby. 

For  a  time  at  least ;  for  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  my  reader's 
intelligence  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Perman,  nee  Ruthven,  was 
one  of  those  individuals  who  are  never  done  with,  married  or 
single,  till  the  grave  closes  over  them. 

Ina,  too,  felt  glad  she  was  gone,  and  for  three  whole  days 
after  her  departure  I  fear  she  would  scarcely  have  sorrowed 
had  she  heard  Ruby  was  dead  and  buried ;  for  Ruby  had  stung 
her,  just  after  that  fashion  which  a  woman  never  forgives  nor 
forgets,  and  it  was  long  before  Ina  recovered  from  the  smart— 
if  ever  she  did.  I  fancy  women  retain  a  poison  which  men  re- 
pel— that  there  is  always  under  the  skin  a  tiny  drop  of  bitter 
rankling  which  is  never  turned  to  sweet  on  this  side  heaven. 

Still,  after  the  first  day,  Mr.  Ruthven's  ward  did  not  nurse 
her  grief — the  incident  left  its  scar  behind,  but  Ina  bound  it 
up,  and  came  forth  from  her  room  to  do  her  duty. 

After  a  time  her  mad  anger  against  Ruby  subsided,  and  she 
even  tried  hard  to  excuse  to  herself  Mrs.  Perman's  want  of 
all  feminine  feeling  of  propriety ;  she  remembered  Ruby  had 
never  been  like  anybody  else — that  she  had  been  flighty  rather 
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than  bold  ;  foolish  and  indiscreet  rather  than  forward  ;  a  child 
rather  than  a  woman ;  a  creature  scarcely  responsible  for  her 
impulsive  actions.  She  wondered  what  Mr.  Elyot  thought  of 
it  all.  If  he  attributed  lluby's  excessively  tender  farewell  to 
friendship  or  love ;  if  he  read  her  rightly,  and  thought  she 
kissed  him  just  as  she  would  have  kissed  any  other  person 
under  similar  circumstances. 

But  did  she  ?  Ina  came  to  a  stop  at  this  point,  and  began 
marvelling  how  it  really  had  been  between  the  pair. 

Had  the  long  intimacy  and  the  long  flirtation  really  borne 
fruit  ?  had  Euby  not  merely  been  indifferent  to  Mr.  Perman, 
but  actually  fond  of  Mr.  Elyot  ?  had  she  given  her  hand  tts 
one  man,  and  left  her  heart  with  another  ?  was  it  really  true, 
what  Ina  had  sometimes  fancied,  but  which  she  had  rejected  as 
too  improbable  almost  for  fancy ;  that  Alan  wanted  Hugh 
Elyot  to  marry  his  sister ;  and  had  Mr.  Elyot  been,  after  all, 
fond  of  Euby,  while  Ina 

Poor  Ina !  it  i,s  a  bitter  thing  for  a  woman  like  her  to  be 
wakened  to  the  consciousness  that  she  loves  a  man  who  has  not 
merely  never  asked  her  to  do  so,  but  who  possibly  would  not 
thank  her  for  the  gift ;  it  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a  deep  heart  to 
feel  that  its  waters  have  been  stirred  idly — that  it  has  put  forth 
its  tendrils  of  affection  to  touch  but  empty  air. 

Through  it  all  there  was  one  comfort — she  had  never  shewn 
Hugh  Elyot  or  any  other  living  soul  that  she  loved  him. 
Tracking  back  the  days  of  their  acquaintance,  recalling  the 
words  that  had  passed  between  them,  the  events  that  had 
happened,  the  interviews  as  they  came,  she  satisfied  herself 
that,  unless  by  intuition,  Hugh  Elyot  could  never  have  guessed 
she  cared  for  him.  No  one  knew  the  great  secret  of  her  life 
but  herself  and  God;  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  conquer  her 
Borrow  and  keep  her  own  counsel,  and  no  human  being  would 
be  the  wiser. 

Unless  indeed  Ruby ;  but  Ruby  could  not  know ;  she  would 
attribute  her  anger  to  natural  vexation  at  the  extraordinary 
farewell  taken  so  immediately  before  her  marriage. 

Mrs.  Perman  did  not,  need  not  know — she  set  her  down  as 
an  old  maid ;  all  the  better.  Ina,  surely,  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  care  for  that ;  providing  only  she  could  conceal  the  fact  of 
her  own  folly  from  friends  and  enemies,  she  did  not  care  for 
anything. 

She  would  be  happy ;  she  would  not  sit  down  amd  mope  and 
cry  because  Ruby  had  been  attractive,  and  she  the  reverse ; 
she  put  aside  also  the  hope  that  now  Ruby  was  gone  things 
might  be  different,  for  she  would  not  throw  "herself  in  the  way 
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of  temptation  again  unarmed  ;  slie  would  be  friends  with  Hugh 
Elyot ;  she  would  think  well  of  Ruby ;  she  would  discharge 
her  duty,  and  perform  whatever  work  her  hand  found  to  do  ; 
she  would  be  self-respecting,  and  rational,  and  in  earnest ;  she 
would  feel  thankful  for  the  light  that  had  dawned  on  her  before 
she  travelled  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  lying  beyond ;  there 
was  time  to  take  another  road,  though  never  to  retrace  the  old 
one  ;  and  Ina  would  henceforth  walk  along  that,  up  which  the 
fiager-post  of  sense  pointed  the  way  to  safety.  She  was  very 
necessary  to  Loriue  ;  she  was  Murray's  adviser  and  confidante ; 
she  never  could  want  employment ;  and  thus  she  fell  back  into 
that  "stiil  life,"  which  is  a  genuine  woman's  normal  and  best 
state  of  existence. 

She  walked,  when  weather  permitted,  with  Lonly;  she 
worked  while  Murray  read  to  them ;  she  went  to  the  piano 
when  Alan  asked  her ;  she  wrote  to  Ruby ;  and  the  days  flew 
by  rapidly,  and  it  was  almost  Christmas  again.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perman  returned  to  The  Upases  in  time  for  that  day,  and  had 
a  large  ball  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  a  family  dinner  party  the 
nest  day,  to  which,  however,  Alan  would  neither  go  himself 
nor  permit  his  brother  and  sister  to  go. 

He  called  at  The  Upases  to  see  Ruby  after  her  return,  and 
the  others  called  likewise ;  but  there  was  to  be  no  familiar 
visiting.  Alan  stated  his  wishes  on  that  head  unmistakeably, 
giving  his  brother  and  sister  the  choice  of  all  Ruby  or  all  Alan ; 
"  for  it  is  impossible,"  he  added,  "  that  you  can  visit  Mr.  Per- 
man and  continue  to  live  with  me." 

"  Well,  Alan,"  returned  his  brother,  "  I  can  answer  for  myself 
that  I  am  not  so  much  enamoured  either  of  Mrs.  Ruby  or  her 
husband  that  I  shall  give  you  up  for  them ;  Ruby  and  I  never 
did  agree  particularly,  and  beyond  going  to  see  her  occasionally, 
I  shall  not  intrude  on  Mr.  Perman's  hospitality ;  as  for  Lorly, 
I  suppose  she  will  do  as  the  rest  of  us  want  her  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,"  she  said,  very  dolefully,  for  Ruby  had  filled 
her  head  with  visions  of  balls  and  parties,  and  pic-nics,  and 
endless  excursions. 

"  Poor  little  soul,"  said  Murray,  kindly,  "  but  it  could  not 
do  you  any  real  good  to  live  at  The  Upases,  and  it  would  vex 
Alan ;  and  now,  Ina,  what  say  you  ?" 

"  Why,  I  say  I  think  we  ought  all  to  go  occasionally  to 
Ruby's  house.  I  know,  Alan,  the  annoyance  her  marriage  has 
given  you ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  try  and  forget  that ; 
Ruby  is  young  to  be  deserted  by  her  relations,  and  it  would  be 
safer — surely  it  would,  Alan." 

"  .My  dear  Miss  Trenham,"  observed  Murray,  "  you  talk  like 
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a  saint  and  a  philosopher  rolled  into  one ;  but  Ruby  is  of  ajro, 
and  must  look  after  herself.  In  my  opinion  she  is  perfectly 
competent  to  do  so." 

"  Whether  competent  or  not,"  said  Alan,  "  her  husband  must 
take  tbe  care  of  her  now  on  himself.  I  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  look  after  another  man's  wife.  If  I  can  at  any 
time  do  Euby  good,  I  shall  be  glad;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a 
house,  she  is  welcome  to  come  to  it  as  often  as  she  likes  ;  but 
I  will  not  go  to  any  party,  or  dinner,  or  excursion  of  hers.  I 
said  before  she  accepted  Mr.  Perman  I  would  not,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  alter  my  resolution  now." 
"  But,  Alan,  consider — " 

"  Eor  pity's  sake,  Ina,  do  not  ask  him  to  do  any  such  thing, 
or  he  will  commence  a  lecture.  We  have  got  more  important 
affairs  to  think  of — have  not  we,  Alan  ?  and  now  shall  we  be 
off?" 

And  the  brothers  forthwith  started  for  the  city. 
"  AVTiat  a  first-rate  girl  that  is,"  remarked  Murray,  thought- 
fully, as  they  strode  along  the  pavement. 
"  Ina  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  AVho  else  should  I  mean  ?"  retorted  Murray,    "  I  wish  she 
was  our  sister ;  flesh  and  blood  sister,  I  mean." 
"  She  is  just  as  good  as  one,"  answered  Alan. 
"  She  might  be,"  observed  the  youth  ;  "  she  is  not  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  at  any  rate." 

"  May  I  enquire  the  reason  of  that  original  observation  ?" 
asked  Alan,  coldly. 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  could  marry  her,"  said  Murray. 
"  The  daughter  of  old  Job  Trenham,  my  father's  steward  ? 
No,  thank  you  ;  Ina  is,  as  you  say,  a  first-rate  girl,  but  I  cannot 
marry  her." 

"  Then  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  be  quite  so  civil  to  her." 
returned  Murray,  sharply,  which  produced  the  observation 
from  Alan — ■ 

"  You  talk  about  matters  you  don't  understand,  boy." 
"  Boy,  indeed !"  muttered  Murray,  in  an  aggrieved  tone ; 
and  the  conversation  ceased. 

All  unconscious  of  the  brilliant  destiny  Murray  Euthven 
had  proposed  for  her,  Ina  continued  to  lie  on  the  waters  of 
that  still,  calm  life,  which  nevertheless  rippled  now  aud  then 
Bufliciently  to  prove  that  rougher  weather  was  coming.  She 
led  just  that  sort  of  passive  existence  which  seems  like  dream- 
less sleep  to  prepare  us  for  active  exertion. 

There  are  lulls  in  the  swiftest  and  most  tempestuous  male 
career:  there  are  times  on  the  i-apidly  traversed  road  between 
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tlie  cradle  and  the  grave,  wlien  we  let  tlie  reins  fall  on  the 
horse's  neck,  and  bid  the  steed  Time  walk  at  his  own  pace, 
without  our  hurrying  him  forward. 

There  are  pauses  in  professional,  mercantile,  and  literary  life, 
when  we  take  breath  in  the  valley  of  leisure  for  a  moment,  and 
recruit  our  strength,  so  that  we  may  climb  the  loftier  hills 
beyond ;  such  breaks  are  few  and  far  between  in  a  man's  career 
perhaps ;  but  in  a  woman's  they  come  constantly,  giving  her 
time  to  look  backwards  and  forwards,  and  make  herself  delight- 
fully busy  with  trifles,  and  employ  herself  idly  in  finding  work 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  each  new-born  day. 

No  doubt  such  intervals  are  pleasant;  but  it  is  possible 
for  holidays  to  be  too  long ;  and  by  the  time  Ruby  had  been 
married  nearly  three  months,  and  the  new  year  was  comfortably 
clad  in  its  orthodox  baby  clothes  of  snow — Miss  Treuham  con- 
fessed that  she  had  grown  heartily  tired  of  lodgings,  and  told 
Lorly  she  meant  to  ask  Alan  when  the  term  for  which  he  had 
taken  them  would  be  up,  as  they  both  agreed  he  must  feel  very 
dull,  living  alone  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane. 

The  lodgings  had  been  continued  at  first  ostensibly  on 
account  of  Murray,  whose  health  about  the  time  of  Ruby's 
marriage  was  far  from  good ;  but  Murray  was  strong  now,  and 
rarely  with  them — so  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  two  girls,  after 
a  time,  felt  quite  deserted. 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  one  cold,  frosty  afternoon,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  young  ladies  were  sitting  somewhat 
gloomily  beside  the  fire,  when  Murray  entered. 

Lia  was  out  of  sorts — she  was  cold  and  complained  of  head- 
ache, and  was  cross — an  uncommon  state  of  mind  with  her ; 
but  the  flush  on  her  face  proved  that  some  unusual  cause  had 
produced  unusual  results. 

"  "What  is  the  matter,  Ina  ?"  queried  Murray,  coming  into 
the  room,  carrying  a  great  bundle  of  books  under  his  arm  as 
usual,  and  looking  bright,  and  warm,  and  healthy,  with  recent 
exercise.     "  AVhat  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  am  cold/'  returned  Lia. 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  out  and  get  warm  then  ?"  he  enquired. 

"  I  am  going  shortly,"  she  replied. 

"  Why,  you  answer  me  as  if  you  were  cross,"  he  escloimed. 

"  Well,  and  if  I  am — I  suppose,  Murray,  I  have  a  right  to 
be  out  of  temper  occasionally,  like  other  people  ;  but  I  am  not 
cross  with  you :  so  sit  down  and  tell  me  the  news." 

"  I  have  been  up  at  the  Serpentine,"  he  answered :  "  you 
really  ought  to  go  and  see  it.  Wi^l  you  come  to-morrow  ? 
You  have  never  been  there  in  frost." 
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"  No,  never,  and  I  do  not  care  about  it — you  may  talce  Lorf^ 
if  you  like — I  dare  say  it  would  amuse  her ;  where  else  has'e 
you  been  ?" 

"  I  have  been  no  place  else,  except  to  a  stall  where  I  bought 
these  books — I  have  been  iu  Hyde  Park  nearly  all  day." 

"  Do  you  ever  consider,  Murray,  that  it  is  time  you  were 
thinking  of  doing  something  ?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"I  am  always  doing  something,"  he  answered, laughin"-. 

*'  Ton  know  I  mean  something  useful — for  twelve  months 
past  you  have  been  making  believe  to  study,  and  you  have  been 
really  idling.  If  I  were  you,  Murray,  I  would  begin  and  think 
in  good  earnest  about  turning  yourself  to  use  in  some  way : 
you  are  getting  into  dreadfully  idle  habits." 

"  It  is  delightful,  Ina,  to  hear  you  preach — you  throw  your 
whole  heart  into  your  subject." 

"  "Which  is  more  than  you  ever  will,"  she  retorted,  "  unless 
you  throw  your  body  into  it  as  well :  first,  you  want  to  see 
London,  and  then  you  wait  to  consult  with  Alan :  and  next, 
you  are  not  strong  :  and  fourth,  you  are  lazy — you  really  are, 
Murray — you  lounge  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  dreaiu  over 
a  book,  without  turning  the  page,  till  it  provokes  me  to  see  you 
— you  will  be  sorry  for  it  some  day — for  it  is  easy  to  lose  the 
habit  of  application,  and  almost  impossible  to  regain  it." 

"  I  wish,  Ina,  I  knew  the  copy-book  out  of  which  you  learnt 
all  your  neat  aphorisms,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  stay  now — don't  go 
away  in  a  pet,  like  a  good  girl.  I  did  not  mean  to  laugh  at  you, 
for  I  know  it  is  all  as  true  as  you  are.  I  really  am  not  so  idle 
as  I  seem — I  do  some  work  occasionally,  though  you  might  not 
think  it,  and  I  mean  to  do  more." 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  begin  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Whenever  Alan  can  find  me  employment,"  he  answered. 
"  We  have  effected  a  compromise  on  the  clerical  question.  It 
is  to  wait,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  to  work,  and  not  staiid 
idle.     Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  When  are  you  going  to  begin  ?"  she  repeated 

"  Before  very  long,  I  hope,"  he  said ;  "  Alan  is  thinking  of  a 
wonderful  exploit — he  is  negociating  for  a  manufactory." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Murray,"  remonstrated  Lorine,  listen- 
ing with  all  her  ears  nevertheless. 

"  I  do  not  intend,"  he  answered ;  "  he  is  thinking  in  good 
earnest  of  buying  the  lease  and  plant  of  a  factory." 

"  And  where  does  he  mean  to  get  the  money  ?"  was  Ina's 
practical  question. 

"  When  once  he  is  certain  of  getting  the  place,  he  intends 
ajikiu'-  Mr.  Kevcl  for  a  loan." 
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"  He  intends  wliafc  ?"  queried  Ina  in  a  crescendo. 
"  My  dear  Ina,  you  are  becoming  quite  energetic  !"  answered 
Murray.  "  Tou  know  Mr.  Eevel  offered  to  advance  him  what- 
ever sum  he  might  find  needful  before  he  left  home — and 
though  A]an  refused  lielp  then,  he  still  promised  to  apply  to 
him,  should  he  ever  stand  in  want  of  assistance." 

"  I  remember,"  she  said  in  lier  usual  voice  ;  "  and  what  sort 
of  place  is  it  he  means  to  buy  ?" 

"  A  ftxctory,"  replied  Murray.  "  I  supj)ose  you  scarcely 
know  what  that  means  ;  but  we  will  go  and  see  tlie  spot  one  of 
these  days,  and  Alan  can  explain  his  plans  to  you  better  than  I. 
He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  going  to  the  city,"  lua  returned  ;  "  I  dare  say  he  will 
tell  me  this  evening." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Murray  with  instant  alacrity. 
"  And  I,"  added"Lorine.  i 

"  Thank  you,  but  I  would  rather  be  alone,"  answered  Ina ; 
*'  I  want  to  speak  to  Alan  particularly  ;  and  if  I  mean  to  get 
to  the  office  before  dark,  I  must  start  now."  And  Miss  Tren- 
ham,  having  made  this  statement,  rose  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

"  I  know  what  has  vexed  her,"  observed  Lorine  softly,  as  she 
closed  the  door. 

"  Indeed,  pussy — and  what  was  it  ?"  asked  Murray. 

"  Huby — she  was  here  for  two  hours  this  morning,  and  she 
vexed  Ina,  I  know  she  did — for  after  she  went  away,  Ina  stayed 
in  her  own  room  for  ever  so  long,  crying :  I  am  sure  she  was 
crying,  for  her  eyes  looked  tired  when  she  came  out  again,  and 
she  has  had  a  headache  ever  since." 

"But  how  did  Euby  vex  her?"  enquired  Murray;  which 
question,  if  you  please,  my  reader,  Ina  shall  explain  for  herself 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXPI/AKATIOTTS. 

IxA  walked  to  the  city ;  there  was  a  great  hurry  in  her  thoughts, 
•which  made  bodily  exertion  welcome  ;  and  so  rapidly,  t bough 
quietly,  did  she  wend  her  way  to  Babel,  that  she  arrived  there 
just  as  the  daily  labourers  of  that  tower  were  leaving  it  for 
the  night. 

St.  8within's  clock  was  striking  five  as  she  passed  bv  London 
Stone,  and  a  few  minutes  more  sufficed  to  bring  her  to  liaureDce 
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Pountney  Lane.  Alan  was  not  in — but  the  new  liouseteeper 
gave  ber  the  key  of  bis  office,  and  after  stirring  up  the  fire  to  a 
flame,  and  pulling  down  the  blind,  Ina  drew  a  chair  towards 
the  hearth,  and  taking  possession  of  it — began,  with  her  calm 
face  turned  towards  the  blaze,  to  think  over  all  she  bad  to  say 
to  Alan. 

Saving  that  there  was  more  sign  of  business  occupation  about 
it,  the  room  looked  the  same  as  ever — except  that  the  dust  lay 
thick  on  distant  papers,  and  that  the  pattern  on  the  carjiet  was 
hidden  by  dirt. 

Alan's  chair  stood  in  its  old  place,  however,  his  table  occu- 
pied its  old  position,  there  was  nothing  less  nor  more  in  the 
apartment  than  formerly,  except  dust — occasionally  Ina  could 
hear  Hugh  Elyot  moving  about  in  his  office,  but  otherwise 
there  was  a  silence  which  oppressed  her,  and  made  the  con- 
tinuous ticking  of  the  clock  intolerable.  So,  after  a  time,  slie 
rose,  and  drawing  aside  the  blind,  looked  out  into  the  cold 
winter  evening. 

She  had  not  much  of  a  prospect ;  a  patch  of  dull,  leaden  sky, 
a  dim  view  of  a  manufacturer's  yard,  two  or  three  workshops 
with  their  flaring  gas-lights,  making  the  people  employed  in 
them  look  like  so  many  flitting  spectres — the  backs  of  the 
bouses  in  Martin's  Lane,  shewing  their  gas  lamps  too,  but 
shaded,  on  desks  over  which  principals  bent  thoughtfully,  or 
clerks  chattered  volubly,  relieving  the  tediousness  of  evening 
routine  by  skirmishes  with  rulers,  and  gymnastic  feats  extremely 
creditable  to  the  performers. 

Not  a  very  wide  prospect,  but  one  still  perhaps  quite  as  in- 
teresting, and  far  more  suggestive  than  a  river  view  or  a  forest 
scene  ;  and  Ina  had  been  looking  at  it,  without  wearj'^ing,  for 
some  time,  when  Alan  entered. 

He  came  in  with  that  tired  expression  in  his  face  which 
people  wear  when  they  return  from  out-door  work,  merely  to 
commence  in-door  labour ;  but  at  sight  of  Ina  that  expression 
changed  suddenly,  and  he  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  who  in  tbe  world  would  have  thought  of  finding  you 
here,  Ina  ?" 

"  Not  you,  I  am  sure,"  she  said ;  and  then  the  pair  shook 
bands,  after  which  she  resumed  her  old  place  by  the  lire,  while 
Alan,  having  lighted  bis  lamp,  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  opposite 
corner,  and  putting  first  oue  hand,  and  then  the  other,  towards 
the  glowing  coals,  enquired,  '•  And  what  brought  you  to  the 
City  ?" 

"  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  hope  you 
feel  yourself  highly  honoured." 
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Wlietliep  lie  did  or  not,  Mr.  Kutliven  bovred  and  waited 
further  information. 

"  Seriously  thougli,  Alan,"  she  went  on,  "  I  did  come  to  see 
you,  and  for  nothing  else— I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  parti- 
cularly, are  you  busy  ?" 

"  I  have  some  work  I  must  get  done  to-nigbt,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  can  spare  you  half  an  hour — hard  if  I  could  not,  Ina." 

"  I  should  have  Avaited  till  you  came  next  to  us,"  she  said, 
"  for  what  I  have  to  say  could  wait — but  that  I  never  could  be 
sure  of  seeing  you  alone,  and  I  cannot  speak  before  a  third 
person." 

"Is  anything  wrong,  Ina  ?"  he  asked;  "you  seem  uncom- 
fortable, and  you  are  not  looking  well — are  you  well  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so— I  do  not  feel  ill;"  but  her  eyes,  those 
far-off  looking  eyes  turned  towards  the  fire  with  tears  in  them 
— tears  that  magnified  the  flame  a  hundred-fold. 

During  the  pause  which  followed,  Mr.  Euthven  scrutinized 
her  narrowly,  and  he  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  change  which 
had  passed  over  his  ward  since  Ruby's  marriage. 

She  was  thin,  and  her  eyes  looked  larger  than  formerly  ;  more 
than  all,  there  was  that  fretted  expression  in  the  slight  lines  of 
the  forehead,  which  women — ay,  even  very  young  women  so 
soon  acquire,  when  they  take  to  vexing  their  brains  about  any 
trouble,  real  or  imaginary.  Her  face  was  still  calm,  but  it  was 
sorrowfully  rather  than  thoughtfully  so  :  altogether,  Alan  felt 
perplexed,  and  accordingly  he  repeated  his  prior  remark  of 
"  You  are  not  looking  well." 

"  I  am  well,  indeed,  Alan,"  she  answered,  "  but  two  things 
have  annoyed  me  to-day  ;  two  people,  to  speak  more  correctly ; 
you  and  Kuby." 

"I  and  Euby,"  he  repeated. 

*'  Yes,"  she  assented,  "  now  I  must  speak  to  you  about  both ; 
which  shall  I  begin  with  ?" 

"  With  me,  decidedly — I  cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done — 
in  the  first  place,  I  have  not  seen  you,  to  be  able  to  annoy  you." 

"  It  is  what  Euby  has  done,  and  you  have  left  undone,  that 
I  complain  of,"  said  Ina  ;  "  but  I  am  glad  you  have  chosen  to 
hear  your  own  offence  first— I  can  open  my  case  much  better 
with  it.     Murray  tells  me  you  are  going  to  take  a  factory." 

"  Well,  Ina,  where  is  the  sin  of  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"  There  is  no  sin  in  that,  but  there  is  in  passing  a  friend  by, 
on  your  way  to  a  stranger — in  forgetting  me  and  thinking  of 
Mr.  Eevel.  I  did  not  believe,  Alan,  you  could  have  been  so 
cruel.     I  did  not  think  it  was  iu  your  nature  to  be  so  unkind." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean,  Ina  ?"  he  said. 
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'•'  I  mean  that  so  long  as  I  have  a  shilling  you  ought  not  to 
ask  anybody  else  for  the  loan  of  sixpence;  that  Mr.  Revel, 
though  a  relative,  is  a  stranger  to  you  in  comparison  to  lua 
Trenham,  who  grew  up  under  your  father's  roof,  and  who  owed 
every  blessing  of  her  life  to  him  and  your  mother  ;  who  would 
not  feel  the  slightest  hesitation  about  walking  out  into  the 
street  this  minute,  and  begging  for  you,  if  you  were  in  want — 
and  who  will  never,  so  long  as  she  has  any  money  she  can  call 
her  own,  let  you  put  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  any  one." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ina,"  pleaded  Alan,  "  it  is  no  obligation.  If 
I  ask  Mr.  Eevel  for  a  loan,  I  shall  give  him  security,  he  v.ill 
obtain  a  high  interest,  without  a  shadow  of  risk.  It  will  be 
an  investment  rather  than  a  loan :  I  should  not  dream  of  bor- 
rowing money  unless  I  could  give  money's  worth  for  it." 

"  And  you  never  thought  that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for 
me  to  receive  large  interest,"  she  returned:  "that  I  want 
money's  worth  for  my  money ;  that  whatever  security  you 
could  give  him  would  be  security  to  me :  but  the  fact  is,  you 
would  rather  benefit  Mr.  Eevel  than  me." 

*'  I  assure  you,  Ina, — " 

"  You  need  not,  Alan,  I  know  all  about  you ;  you  are  not 
too  proud  to  borrow  money  from  one  of  your  own  rank,  but 
you  are  too  proud  to  say  to  me,  That  trifle  of  yours,  Ina,  would 
be  useful — will  you  lend  it  me  ?  Tou  think  I  have  no  feelings, 
no  independence,  no  pride  either :  you  think  I  ought  to  take 
everything  from  you  like  a  pauper — my  board,  and  lodging, 
and  education,  for  fifteen  years,  and  never  have  a  chance  of 
showing  I  am  grateful,  and  would,  God  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity, make  some  poor  return.  Oh !  Alan,  you  have  hiu-t  me 
grievously.  I  always  thought  that,  let  you  keep  me  as  far  off 
as  you  would  when  you  were  successful,  you  would  feel,  when 
you  wanted  help,  there  was  no  one  you  could  ask  for  assist- 
ance so  well  as  me.  I  am  of  age — you  know  I  am, — though 
you  never  wished  me  happy  returns  of  my  birthday,  and  made 
believe  you  had  forgotten  it  in  order  to  make  me  forget  it  too. 
Tou  know,  Alan,  you  are  my  guardian  no  longer — that  I  am 
free  to  do  as  I  like,  and  go  where  I  like ;  and  what  I  want  to 
do  is  to  lend  you  that  money,  on  security,  or  without  it,  just 
as  you  choose,  and  to  feel  that  I  am  doing  wliat  my  fuiher 
would  bid  me  do,  if  he  were  standing  here  this  moment." 

"  I  cannot  take  it,  Ina." 

"  But  why  not  r"  she  added ;  "  only  tell  me  why." 

"  First,  because  you  have  lost  enough  by  us  already,"  ho 
answered. 

*'  But  I  have  lost  nothing,"  she  interrupted  ;  "  if  I  had  lost 
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everytliing  I  should  not  care ;  but  you  will  pay  me  it  all  back 
when  I  am  old  and  want  it — a  Euthven's  word  was  always  as 
good  as  any  other  man's  bond,  and  I  have  yours,  Alan — I  de- 
sire no  more  ;  and  with  regard  to  this  money,  you  can  give  me 
security.  I  will  take  it.  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me,  even 
receive  the  interest,  on  condition  you  promise  to  remember  me, 
and  not  apply  to  Mr,  Eevel,  if  my  mite  will  be  suflScient ; 
would  it  be  enough  ?" 

He  put  the  last  question  aside,  and  went  on  with  the  sen- 
tence she  had  interrupted. 

"In  the  second  place,  Ina,  you  may  marry,  and  at  any  mo- 
ment your  fortune  would  be  required :  now  it  is  important  for 
me  to  have  money  which  would  not  need  to  be  repaid  for  some 
years,  and — " 

"  Alan,  listen,"  she  interrupted  again ;  "  I  shall  never  marry. 
I  do  not  mind  saying  so  tc  you — because  I  know  you  will  not 
answer  me  back  with  sneers  about  sour  grapes — but  I  feel  I 
shall  not — I  am  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  marry,  or  be  asked  to 
marry — you  need  not  fear  that :  and  even  if  I  did,  and  the 
money  were  needed,  could  you  not  borrow  from  Mr.  Eevel 
then  ?  I  can't  bear  you  to  apply  to  him,  kind  though  I  know 
he  is.     It  would  seem  like  failure  :  I  do  not  like  it." 

Evidently  she  was  shaking  his  resolution,  yet  still  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal.     "  It  cannot  be,''  he  said. 

"  It  must  be,"  she  insisted.  "  You  will  not  make  me  miser- 
able, and  give  high  interest  to  Mr.  Eevel,  nnd  none  to  me.  I 
know,  Alan,  when  you  think  about  what  I  have  said,  you  will 
see  I  am  right,  and  that  you  are  wrong ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  best  thing  for  both  of  us — for  you  to  have  that  money. 
Tou  shall  tell  me  all  about  the  factory  another  time,  for  I  do 
not  want  to  detain  you  now — but  I  must  speak  about  some- 
thing else.     I  am  coming  to  the  worst  part  of  my  trouble." 

And  it  seemed  all  at  once  as  if  some  great  trouble  had  come 
to  her,  for  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  out ; 
then,  in  an  instant,  she  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  said : — 

"  We  made  a  compact  long  ago,  that  whenever  I  felt  it  was 
well  for  me  to  leave  you,  to  quit  my  home,  I  should  say  so :  I 
have  come  to  say  so  now." 

"  To  say  you  must  leave  us,  Ina  ?"  he  echoed. 

"  Yes,  Alan.  Do  not  you  remember  our  compact  r  you  en- 
tered into  it  as  well  as  I,  and  you  have  broken  faith  with  me. 
You  have  not  been  frank  as  you  promised,  and  so  I  must  be ; 
and  I  mean  to  leave,  and  I  do  not  care  how  soon." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  what  has  happened  ?"  asked 
Alan. 
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"  You  know  better  even  tlian  I  do,"  slie  returned.  "  I  never 
imagined  till  to-day  the  reason  why  you  were  continuing  those 
lodgings,  and  so  I  have  come  to  tell  you  I  cannot  keep  you 
from  your  own  family  any  longer — I  must  go." 

"  You  are  one  of  my  own  family,  Ina,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  had  thought  so,  Alan,  you  would  never  have  treated 
me  like  a  stranger ;  you  never  would  have  imagined  there  could 
be  the  slightest  impropriety  in  my  continuing  to  live  among 
you." 

"  I  never  did  think  so,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  what  did  you  take  those  lodgings  for  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  its  being  thought  improper;  and  I  believed  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  consider  that  suggestion." 

"  One  thing,  Alan,  only  answer  one  question :  when  it  was 
suggested  to  you,  did  you  yourself  think  my  remaining  here 
wrong  ?" 

"  I  did  not,  Ina  ;  but  still—" 

"  After  Mrs.  Euthven  died,  was  the  question  ever  raised 
whether  or  not  I  should  remain  at  Tarn  Hall  ?" 

"  Never,"  and  Alan  gathered  strength  from  that  recollection. 

"  Is  the  present  mode  of  living  agreeable  to  you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Very  far  from  it !" 

"  And  woiild  you  like  Lorly  to  live  here  alone  without  me  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly  not." 

"  Then  why  should  we  care  about  the  opinion  of  twenty 
worlds,  Alan,  if  we  know  we  are  doing  what  is  right  our- 
selves ?" 

"I  must  leave  the  answer  to  you,  Tna;  I  believe  women 
generally  value  the  opinion  of  the  world." 

"  I  do  not,"  she  said.  "  I  believe  it  will  not  benefit  or 
damage  us  in  Heaven  ;  and,  as  I  know  its  praise  will  not  benefit 
us  here,  I  am  content  to  risk  its  censure.  Had  you  seen  any 
harm  in  my  remaining,  I  should  have  gone  at  once,  but,  as  you 
do  not,  we  will  return  here.  We  have  never  hitherto  thought 
about  the  world ;  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds  never  to 
mind  it ;  the  matter  seems  to  me  very  simple.  Can  you  aftbrd, 
Alan,  to  consider  it  ?" 

"  But  ill,"  he  answered,  laughing, "  if  you  mean  can  I  afford 
two  establishments." 

"  Well,  when  you  have  beggared  yourself,  will  the  world 
settle  an  income  on  you  ?" 

"Hardly,  I  fear." 

"  Will  the  opinion  of  the  world  keep  you  out  of  the  work- 
house ?" 
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•'  Not  unless  I  contribute  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  that 
desirable  object  myself." 

"  Is  the  opinion  of  the  world  identical  with  the  ^opinions  of 
the  people  you  have  loved  best  in  it  ?" 

"  I  imagine  not." 

"  Is  the  opinion  of  the  world  the  command  of  God  ?" 

"No;  rather  of  the  flesh  and  the  devil,"  he  answered 
promptly. 

"  Then  we  are  agreed,"  she  said  triumphantly ;  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  my  opinion  of  the  world.  I  think  it  a  coward  and  a 
tyrant,  for  it  makes  slaves  of  any  who  are  weak  enough  to 
bend  to  its  rule ;  and  yet,  if  you  only  turn  and  shake  your 
hand  in  its  face,  and  threaten,  and  crush,  and  trample  upon  it 
— the  world  fawns  upon  you,  and  says  you  are  right.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  consolation  the  knowledge  of  having  con- 
formed to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  gives  a  man  on  his  death 
bed,  or  to  his  wife,  when  she  sees  him  lying  there.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  world  does  for  the  man  its  usages  have 
beggared.  It  just  puts  its  heel  on  him,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  world  is  doing 
for  Euby,  who  was  the  first  to  start  this  precious  idea  of  non- 
propriety  ;  it  is  making  her  miserable,  as  she  has  made  me.  If 
it  had  not  been  a  serious  matter,  I  could  have  laughed  out- 
right at  the  idea  of  Eiiby  telling  me  what  was  proper  and 
improper,  as  if — " 

Ina  suddenly  paused,  and  when  she  did  so,  Alan  said  : — 

"Well,  I  am  glad  Euby  did  tell  you,  for  I  was  getting 
heartily  tired  of  our  present  arrangement,  and  yet  I  should 
never  have  named  the  matter  myself — I  have  found  the  plan 
expensive,  uncomfortable,  and  extremely  inconvenient.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  you  and  Lorly  living 
alone,  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  !" 

"  If  you  would  like  me  to  go,  Alan,  you  have-  nothing  to  do 
but  tell  me  so ;  I  shall  not  be  ofiended,  I  meant  to  go  to-mor- 
row— though  where  to  go  to,  I  had  not  an  idea." 

"  I  should  miss  you  more  than  brother  or  sister !"  he  answered 
with  sudden  energy.  "  We  have  been  so  much  together,  I  could 
not  do  without  you." 

"  Then  I  may  go  back,  Alan,  happy  ?  We  emancipate  our- 
selves from  the  proprieties  Ruby  and  the  Misses  Permau  bow 
down  to  and  worship,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,  and  try- 
to  be  as  good  as  an  imperfect  education  will  let  us.  I  will  not 
keep  you  from  your  work  any  longer.     Good-night." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  he  intreated.  "  I  have  something  to  ea/ 
to  you — something  I  have  been  thinking  about  lately." 
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"What  is  it?"  asked  Ina;  and  slie  stood  looking  at  him 
curiously  and  innocently,  thinking  about  as  much  of  wliat  was 
coming  as  she  might  have  done  when,  as  a  child,  she  first  en- 
tered his  father's  house. 

"  There  is  one  way  in  which  you  might  help  me  without  the 
possibility  of  censure,  even  from  a  strait-laced  lady  like  ]Mis3 
Lydia  Perman,  who  first  suggested  this  precious  notion  to 
Euby ;  there  is  one  way  we  might  all  be  comfortable." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  she  inquired. 

When  she  bade  him  good-night,  a  few  sentences  back,  she 
had  given  hnn  her  hand,  which  he  still  retained,  and  by  which 
he  drew  her  nearer  to  him  as  he  answered : — 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  she  answered;  and  then,  all  at  once, 
light  dawned  on  her,  and  the  blood,  rushing  to  her  face,  crim- 
soned cheek  and  brow. 

"  Yes,  Ina,  I  mean  that—"  he  said,  "  you  have  guessed  now. 
I  want  you  to  be  my  wife !" 

"You  are  perfectly  serious,  Alan!  you  are  not  jesting!— you 
are  surely  not  jesting  with  me  !" 

"  Surely  I  am  not,"  he  answered  gravely. 

"  Then'l  will  answer  you  seriously,"  she  returned.  "  It  can 
never  be — never !" 

And  she  drew  her  hand  away  from  his,  and  retreating  to  the 
end  of  the  mantelpiece,  where  she  had  stood  the  first  night 
they  talked  together  in  the  same  room,  rested  her  head  on  the 
slab,  and  tried  to  realise  what  had  just  occurred. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Alau  said : — 

"  Ina,  have  you  expressed  what  you  really  feel — that  you  will 
not  marry  me  ?" 

"Yes,  Alan."     She  spoke  very  low  and  very  distinctly. 

"Do  you  dislike  me  so  very  much?" 

"No,  Alan." 

"  If  you  were  to  think  over  the  matter  for  a  few  days — '* 

"It  could  not  alter  my  decision." 

"  Will  you  give  me  some  reason  ?  Do  i  annoy  you  with 
questions  ?" 

"  Not  at  all — I  have  many  reasons — more  than  I  could  ever 
explain  or  you  understand — but  two  will  perhaps  satisfy  you. 
If  you  sit  down  I  will  tell  you ;"  and,  as  he  complied  with  her 
request,  she  lifted  her  face  and  proceeded : — "  One  reason  is, 
you  do  not  love  me — " 

"  You  are  wrong,  you  misjudge  me,"  he  interrupted ;  and  at 
the  moment  something  very  like  love — its  twin  brother,  per- 
haps, but  not  itself— leaped  to  life  within  him. 
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"I  am  not  wrong,  I  do  not  misjudge  you,"  slie  said.  "I 
know  you  do  love  me  in  one  way ;  you  like  me  as  a  friend ;  and 
had  I  been  of  your  own  blood,  you  would  Lave  loved  me  more 
than  either  Lorly  or  Ruby,  but  not  well  enough  to  marry,  Alan. 
— be  sure  of  that." 

"  What  do  you  call  love  ?"  he  asked  vehemently.  "  What 
do  you  ask  ?  I  know  I  do  not  feel  a  boy's  love  for  you.  I  feel 
nothing  like  the  nonsense  you  laughed  at  me  for  indulging  in 
about  Mary  Dwarris.  Tou  would  not  tliank  me  for  folly  such 
as  that  ?" 

"  No,  I  would  not,"  and  a  smile  flickered  for  a  moment  about 
Ina's  mouth.  "  But  though  you  have  left  boy's  love  behind 
you,  you  have  not  man's,  and  you  do  not  feel  it  for  me,  Alan, 
i  thank  God!" 

"  What  would  you  have,  Ina  ?  Do  you  want  fine  speeches 
and  compliments,  or  real  alFection  and  a  true  heart  ?  If  you 
marry  me,  I  will  make  you  happy.  I  can  offer  you  no  induce- 
ments of  wealth  or  station  now,  but  I  will  give  you  faithful 
love,  Ina.  Do  not  shake  your  head  incredulously ;  we  have 
known  each  other  long  enough  to  be  sure  of  mutual  truth.  Do 
not  let  this  fancy  influence  you,  Ina ;  for  I  would  never  ask 
any  woman  to  become  my  wife  that  I  did  not  love  and  honour 
above  all  other." 

"  That  you  did  not  imagine  you  loved  and  honoured,"  she 
answered,  softly.  "  But  I  had  two  reasons,  Alan — you  have 
heard  but  one :  first,  you  do  not  love  me  I  know,  though  you 
think  you  do  ;  and  second — " 

"Well,  Ina?" 

"  I  do  not  love  you !" 

It  was  for  him  now  to  be  silent ;  and,  as  he  turned  his  face 
aside,  after  an  instant's  eager  scrutiny  of  Ina,  the  twin  brother 
of  the  semblance  was  born — the  reality  of  love. 

"  You  think  me  ungracious,"  she  said ;  and  the  words  would 
not  flow  steadily.  "  Tou  think  me  unkind ;"  and  seeing  how 
he  was  hurt,  she  passed  across  to  where  he  sat,  and  without  a 
feeling  of  hesitation  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  But  now 
I  have  said  that,  I  can  say  more.  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life 
as  something  superior  to  myself — as  cleverer,  stronger,  higher 
than  I.  I  looked  up  to  you,  as  my  father  looked  up  to  your 
father — the  low  to  the  great.  Not  all  the  years  I  passed  at 
Tarn  Hall  made  me  forget  the  distance  between  us ;  and  here, 
just  the  same  as  there,  you  are  The  Euthven  to  me.  Tou  have 
been  a  brother,  a  friend,  and  a  guardian  to  me,  all  in  one ;  and 
I  have  loved  you  so  much  in  my  own  way  in  the  past,  that  I 
can  never  feel  a  different  sort  of  love  for  you  in  the  future." 
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"Never!"  he  repeated. 

"  Never,"  she  answered ;  "  and  when  the  day  arrives  that 
you  marry  some  one  whom  you  really  care  for,  in  year  own 
rank  of  life,  you  will  be  glad  I  was  able,  in  all  truth,  to  answer 
you  as  I  have  done  now." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Alan  said — • 

"You  told  me  to-night,  Ina,  you  would  never  marry;  and 
yet,  from  what  you  have  added  since,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
you  have  practically  known  what  love  is;  and  if  you  have  not 
felt  it  for  me,  you  must  for  some  one  else.  Am  I  right  ?  Tou 
need  not  answer.  I  can  see !"  and  he  turned  and  looked  at 
her  calmly. 

"  I  think  you  are,"  she  forced  herself  to  answer ;  "but  pray, 
Alan — pray — pray " 

"  You  need  beg  nothing  from  me,"  he  said,  gently.  "  After 
to-night,  Ina,  every  word  you  have  said,  every  look  I  have 
noticed,  shall  be  as  though  never  spoken,  never  seen.  I  only 
asked  tliis  because  it  opens  the  way  to  what  I  have  long  wanted 
to  say,  and  yet  never  liked  to  say ; — now  Euby  is  married  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  it,  and  I  thinlv  it  right  to  tell  you.  She 
flirted  with  many  people,  Ina.  as  you  know ; — but  perhaps  you 
did  not  know  what  I  feel  suie  of,  that  there  was  one  of  the 
number  who  loved  you  before  he  let  himself  be  drawn  away  by 
her." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  she  inquired  ;  and  the  colour,  which 
she  could  not  command,  came  flushing  her  cheek  again. 

"  Henry  Gernon,"  Alan  answered ;  and  as  though  the  goblet 
of  hope  had  been  dashed  from  her  lips,  just  as  she  opened  them 
to  drain  the  draught,  the  blush  fled  away  from  her  foce,  and  the 
light  from  her  eye ;  and  there  came,  instead  of  both,  a  look 
Alan  had  never  seen  in  any  woman's  face  before. 

"  Henry  Grernon  never  cared  for  me,"  she  said,  and  even  her 
voice  seemed  changed. 

"  Did  ever  anyone  r"  asked  Alan ;  but  next  minute  he  re- 
pented the  words. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  such  questions,"  she  exclaimed, 
passionately.  "  You  have  made  me  tell  you  things  to-night 
that  I  shall  be  thinking  have  passed  from  my  keeping  through 
all  the  rest  of  my  life.     Mj  past  is  ray  own,  and " 

"  See,  Ina,"  he  interrupted,  "  you  may  feel  that  in  showing 
me  your  past  you  have  thrown  it  f/ierc,''  and  he  pointed  towards 
the  glowing  fire.  "  If  you  had  made  your  secret  into  paper, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  watched  it  consumed  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  it  could  not  be  safer  than  with  me.  We  will 
bury  uur  dead  tugether,  and  be  friends  evermore." 
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"We  will  be  friends— but " 

"  But  what,  Ina  ?" 

"  I  cannot  stay  here ;  I  cannot  come  back  here.  Circuni- 
Btances  have  changed.  If  I  had  ever  thought  of  this,  thought 
of  it  as  a  remote  possibility,  I  could  never  have  come  to  Lon- 
don, never  could  have  remained  under  your  roof  as  I  have 
done." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Ina.  But  we  have  fortunately  come  to 
an  understanding  on  very  short  notice ;  and,  therefore,  as  you 
did  not  look  forward,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  not  to  look 
back  either.  "We  will  make  a  new  compact  instead  of  the  old 
one.  We  will  be  friends  again.  We  will  forget  all  about  this 
matter ;  we  will  suppose  we  dreamt  it ;  and  we  will  be  friends, 
firm  and  staunch,  all  the  days  of  our  life.  Tou  shall  think 
what  you  would  like  best  to  do :  and  whatever  you  choose, 
whether  to  remain  with  Lorly  in  lodgings,  or  come  back  with 
Lorly  here,  or  seek  a  new  home,  that  you  shall  do ;  I  Avill  leave 
it  to  you.  I  know  you  will  do  what  is  best  and  right— only 
do  not  decide  in  a  hurry." 

*'  I  will  go  now,  Alan,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  call  you  a  cab,"  he  answered. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  in  a  cab.  I  have  kept  you  too  long 
from  your  writing.  If  there  is  no  one  upstairs,  I  think  I  should 
like  to  stay  in  the  sitting-room  for  a  little.  I  had  a  headache 
when  I  came,  and  it  is  worse  now." 

"  Tell  the  housekeeper  to  make  you  some  tea,"  he  said. 

"  No,  I  will  just  stay  quiet  for  a  few  minutes.     Good-bye." 

*'  When  you  are  going,  come  here,  and  I  will  get  you  a  cab. 
I  cannot  let  you  go  out  at  this  hour  alone," 

"  Tou  must  let  me  though,  for  once,  for  I  want  to  be  with 
myself;  I  shall  get  home  in  time  for  tea.  Good-night ;"  and 
ehe  was  gone,  and  Alan  did  not  follow  her. 

And  Ina,  with  an  immense  sense  of  relief,  considered  that  if 
he  had  loved  her  really  he  would  have  done  so. 

A  very  consolatory  idea,  only  it  chanced  to  be  erroneous. 
Alan  had  made  a  mistake.  He  had  misinterpreted  Ina's  ob- 
servation about  the  possibility  of  her  marriage,  and  had  con- 
sequently jumped  into  waters  near  which  he  otherwise  never 
would  have  ventured. 

Perhaps  his  vanity  had  misled  him,  for  women  say  all  men 
are  vain,  and  I  am  in  no  position  to  contradict  the  assertion. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  certain,  viz.,  that  if  vanity  did 
lurk  in  his  heart,  pride  rode  rampant  over  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

BBOTHEK   AND    SISTEE. 

When  a  man  has  been  refused,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for 
him  to  consider  that  he  has  used  the  wrong  words,  chosen  an 
unlikely  place,  and  selected  a  bad  time  for  making  his  nroposals. 
It  is  not  a  nice  thing  for  "  No"  to  be  said  to  an  ofter  of  hand 
and  heart,  tinder  the  best  circumstances;  but  it  is  doubly 
mortifying  when  you  feel  that  you  have  helped  to  the  utterance 
Of.  that  "  No"  yourself ! 

And  looking  back  at  the  interview  just  concluded,  Alan 
Buthven  could  not  but  confess  that  even  had  Ina's  heart  not 
been  pre-occupied,  he  had  not  chosen  a  form  of  speech  likely  to 
win  her  assent. 

He  knew  now  that  when  he  first  asked  her  to  become  his 
wife,  he  had  not  oifered  her  the  love  a  vehement  nature  like 
hers  could  alone  respond  to.  He  knew  it  by  the  quick  new 
pulse  which  was  throbbing  within  his  own  heart,  but  which 
had  not  been  throbbing  then.  He  had  offered  her  affection 
that  had  never  felt  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  a  hand  that 
imagined  it  was  raising  her  up  by  jDroposing  to  take  hers  for 
life ;  a  name  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to  her  to  bear ;  a 
station  that  in  the  old  Cumberland  days  she  could  never  have 
aspired  to. 

He  had  reasoned  like  a  proud  man  proposing  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  one  so  far  below  him,  that  the  possibility  of  the 
benefit  being  refused,  wherever  and  however  proffered,  had  not 
occurred  to  him ;  he  had  never  seen  the  calm  stream  of  her 
daily  life  ruffled  for  a  moment,  and  he  had  misunderstood  her 
speech  about  marriage,  and  fancied  that  he  was  the  stumbling- 
block  in  her  path. 

He  had  lived  with  her  for  years,  accepting  her  love  as  a. 
matter  of  course,  considering  the  possibility  of  caring  for,  and 
marrying  others,  and  never  dreaming  of  linking  his  lot  with 
Ina's.  He  had  talked  with  her  as  a  friend,  cared  for  her  as  a 
brother,  liked  her  as  a  companion,  trusted  in  her  more  than  in 
all  the  world  beside  ;  and  yet,  till  now,  he  had  never  felt  his 
heart  stirred  at  the  sound  of  her  voice — never  known  that  she 
with  whom  he  had  talked,  argued,  quarrelled  and  laughed  so 
unreservedly,  that  no  one  would  have  imagined  more  could 
come  of  the  friendship  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  was  to 
prove  the  bitterest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  drop  in  the  cup  of 
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his  existence — tlie  most  powerful  instrument  in  humbling  his 
pride. 

Hitherto  he  had  but  half  known  her ;  he  had  been  aware  of 
her  strength,  her  generosity,  her  unselfishness,  her  truth ;  but 
of  her  weakness,  her  womanliness,  he  had  never  obtained  a 
glimpse.  And  just  when  he  was  about  to  claim  the  casket  for 
his  own,  she  touched  the  secret  spring,  and  showed  him  the 
fair,  feminine,  tear-stained  picture  it  enshrined  :  the  poetry  of 
an  existence,  hidden  under  the  prose  of  every-day  life,  which 
yet  might  never  echo  back  a  chord  for  him ;  never  be  fully 
understood  till  the  day  came  when  dust  and  ashes  were  heaped 
on  his  head,  and  his  haughty  spirit  was  crushed  by  her. 

He  might  have  had  her  once.  Alan  woke  to  a  consciousness 
of  this  fact  with  a  strange  sorrow.  As  a  man  who  has  passed 
over  a  fair  unclaimed  land  in  the  night,  beholds  with  morning's 
light  at  once  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  and  the  flag  of  the 
discoverer  who  has  yet  followed  in  his  wake,  so  Alan  perceived 
the  value  of  the  gem  he  had  disregarded,  only  when  he  gazed 
at  its  lustre  in  the  treasury  of  another. 

And  who  was  that  other  ?  and  why  could  Ina  not  marry 
him  ?  and  at  what  precise  point  in  the  road  of  her  life  had  Ina 
met  her  sorrow  ?  Alan  marvelled. 

She  must  have  hugged  her  new-found  happiness  to  her  heart ; 
and  fostered,  and  nurtured,  and  di'eamed,  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams  about  it  unknown  to  mortal.  She  must  have  faced 
some  great  shock  concerning  it  silently ;  she  must  have  buried 
her  dead  with  her  own  hands,  and  wept  tears  over  it  in  the 
silence  of  night,  all  alone. 

Many  a  conjecture  floated  through  Alan's  mind  concerning 
the  little  tragedy  he  now  knew  must  have  been  acted  out  with- 
out spectators,  as  he  went  resolutely  on  with  tlie  work  he  had 
referred  to  in  the  commencement  of  their  interview.  When  a 
fiashionable  man  is  refused,  he  goes  to  balls,  and  lives  more  in 
society;  when  a  nobleman  is  rejected,  he  takes  to  foreign 
travel ;  when  a  poet  is  crossed  in  love,  he  consoles  himself  with 
penning  doleful  ditties ;  while  the  jilted  farmer  finds  comfort 
in  a  succession  of  crops.  Men  desert  their  legitimate  employ- 
ments for  women ;  but  they  turn  again  to  their  employments 
when  women  desert  them :  'tis  for  women  to  sit  and  weep — 
'tis  for  men  to  set  on,  and  work  fiercely.  And  accordingly,  my 
fair  reader,  Alan  Euthven,  with  pen,  and  pencil,  and  compasses, 
laboured  at  his  task  whilst  he  thought  of  Ina,  who  never  more 
could  be  to  him  the  Ina  of  old. 

And  thinking  of  the  new  revelation  which  had  been  given 
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to  liira,  he  unrlerstood  not  merely  tliat  his  words  had  been  ill* 
chosen,  but  also  the  place  and  the  time. 

Never  a  Euthven's  daughter,  uor  a  Euthven's  wife,  he  had 
told  Mr.  Perman  proudly,  was  wooed  in  her  lover's  house ; 
and  yet  he  had  just  asked  Ina,  under  his  own  roof,  to  be  his 
wife — asked  her  under  his  own  roof,  which  was  comparatively 
nothing ;  but  immediately  after  she  had  proposed  leaving  that 
house  altogether,  because  a  question  of  propriety  had  been 
raised  in  the  matter. 

He  felt  now  that  had  she  cared  for  him,  he  had  adopted  the 
very  means  most  likely  to  ensure  a  refusal ;  he  imagined  he 
must  have  wounded  her  most  sensitive  feelings — or,  at  least,  if 
he  had  not,  it  was  merely  because  she  believed  most  fully  that 
he  did  not  care  for  her,  and  knew  that  she  did  not  care  for 
him. 

And  the  busy  pencil  went  faster  over  the  smooth  paper- 
lines,  and  squares,  and  sections,  appeared  as  if  by  magic,  while 
the  dark  hue  which  generally  overspread  his  face  when  he 
was  agitated,  covered  his  features  like  a  veil. 

Then  he  pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  brow,  and  put  the 
vexation  aside  ;  it  had  been  a  hard  passage  to  encounter  sud- 
denly, but  it  was  mastered,  finished,  left  behind.  The  future 
of  his  life  lay  unread  before  him,  and  so  he  turned  the  leaf, 
and  the  story  of  that  night  was  closed  in  it.  For  love  in  a 
man's  life  occupies  but  about  three  lines  in  a  volume  ;  he  does 
not  take  it  through  every  page  and  allow  it  to  head  each  new 
chapter ;  it  crosses  the  stage  of  every  human  existence  :  but 
there  are  too  many  actors  in  the  drama  of  a  male  career  fop 
love  long  to  find  standing  room  before  the  scenes. 

And  so  the  leaf  was  turned,  and  the  wound  concealed. 

Still  the  busy  pencil  traced  its  way,  and  Alan  had  got  well 
into  his  work,  when  his  door  opened,  and  Euby  came  smiling 
in  :  an  unexpected  apparition,  and,  at  the  moment,  an  unwel- 
come too.  Yet  still  he  let  her  kiss  him  with  great  magnani- 
mity, and  bore  the  incursion  of  Mrs.  Perman's  garments  Avith 
composure,  merely  entreating  Euby  to  keep  her  sleeves  out  of 
the  ink,  and  not  sweep  more  articles  off  his  table  than  she 
could  possibly  avoid. 

"  And  where  have  you  come  from  ?"  he  enquired,  when, 
having  placed  her  in  a  chair,  he  began  picking  up  the  various 
items  she  had  wafted  on  to  the  carpet,  "  Where  have  you 
come  from  ?" 

"  I  have  come  from  Stamford  Hill,"  she  replied. 

"  At  this  hour  of  the  night  ?"  he  observed. 

"  My  dear  Alan,  will  you  never  learn  that  time  in  Loudon  is 
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not  the  same  as  time  in  tKe  country  ?  It  is  only  eight  o'clock 
—quite  the  afternoon,  in  fact." 

"  And  to  what  am  I  indebted  to  the  honour  of  a  visit .  from 
you  at  this  early  hour  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  to  he  quiet  and  comfortable.  I 
did  not  seem  to  have  seen  you  for  an  age ;  and  Mr.  Perman 
was  gone  out  to  some  stupid  city  dinner,  and  there  was  nobody 
with  us  ;  so  I  just  ordered  the  carriage,  and  came  oiF  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea  with  you." 

"  Very  kind,  I  am  sure,  Euby.  And  what  have  you  done 
with  your  horses  ?" 

"  Sent  them  home  again.  Miss  Perman  had  a  great  deal  to 
eay  about  my  bringing  out  two  men  and  two  horses  ;  but,  as  I 
asked  her,  what  was  the  use  of  the  men  and  the  horses,  if  they 
were  never  to  be  taken  out  ?  I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of 
them  any  way.  I  am  sure  I  would  just  as  soon  walk,  and  I 
feel  convinced  walking  is  fifty  times  more  healthy." 

"  Driving  appears  to  agree  with  you,  though,"  said  Alan ; 
"  for  you  look  very  well." 

"  I  am  quite  well — you  know  I  never  am  ill ;"  which  was 
perfectly  true — so  true  that  Euby  could  not  help  sighing,  for 
if  she  had  been  delicate,  she  would  have  possessed  a  legitimate 
grievance. 

As  it  was,  she  looked  so  exceedingly  strong,  so  comfortable 
in  her  furs  and  mufflings,  so  much  more  healthy  than  other 
people,  that  Euby  found  she  could  obtain  no  sympathy  in  any 
trouble  from  those  about  her,  and  was  chagrined  accordingly. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  tea  with  you,  Alan,"  she  said ;  "  do 
you  take  it  here,  or  upstairs  ?  I  cannot  stay  very  late,  for  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Perman  will  be  back  by  half-past  ten.  He  comes 
home  so  dreadfully  early." 

Of  which  aifectionate  speech  Alan  took  no  direct  notice ;  he 
really  did  not  feel  as  if  he  had  anything  to  say  to  his  sister 
since  her  marriage,  and  accordingly  he  seized  the  opportunity 
aiforded  of  ordering  tea.  It  was  after  business  hours,  and  the 
housekeeper  brought  the  tray  down  into  the  oflBce. 

"  Now  this  is  what  I  call  thoroughly  snug,"  observed  Euby, 
triumphantly  throwing  aside  her  cloak,  and  tossing  her  bon- 
net towards  a  distant  chair :  "  do  pull  the  table  close  up  to  the 
fender,  that  is  a  good  fellow — what  a  splendid  fire  you  have, 
Alan!" 

"  Have  you  not  good  fires  at  home  ?"  enquired  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,  but  they  do  not  burn  like  that.  I  think 
if  there  were  a  whole  coal  mine  in  one  of  the  grates,  it  would 
iQok  like  ice.     We  have  steel  grates  so  bright,  that  they  make 
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my  eyes  ache,  and  fenders  so  shiny,  that  they  freeze  my  feet. 
And  in  addition,  that  everlasting  Miss  Perman  will  interfere 
when  I  stir  up  the  coals :  she  says  the  fire  should  burn  through, 
and  we  have  a  quarrel  every  time  I  take  a  poker  in  my  hand 
— that  woman  is  a  horror,  Alan  ;  she  really  is." 

Once  again  Alan  did  not  answer ;  and,  after  a  pause,  Euby 
resumed — 

"  I  think  I  must  be  getting  very  wise." 

"  That  would  be  a  change,"  observed  Mr.  Euthven. 

"  At  least  I  know  I  am  very  unhappy  ;  and  I  have  always 
noticed  that  sensible  people  are  miserable.  One  hears  and 
reads  about  sorrow  strengthening  the  mind.  Do  you  think  it 
does,  Alan?" 

"  I  really  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  so  much  more  lately  than  I  ever  did 
in  my  life  before,"  she  continued.  "  I  have  such  leisure  for 
thinking,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
good  in  anything." 

"  A  very  healthy  state  of  feeling,"  said  Alan. 

"  Now,  do  not  laugh  at  me,"  entreated  Euby ;  "  for  it  really 
is  no  laughing  matter.  I  never  used  to  think  at  all,  and  I  was 
BO  happy.  I  feel  I  shall  never  be  so  happy  again ;  but  now  I 
cannot  help  thinking  about  what  is  the  good  of  being  here  at 
all,  and  what  I  and  Lydia  and  Augusta  Perman  were  bom 
for.  I  do  not  see  but  that  we  might  all  just  as  well  not  have 
been  born." 

"  Do  you  mean  you  three,  or  all  the  people  in  creation  ?" 
asked  her  brother. 

"  I  began  with  the  three,  but  I  could  not  stop ;  one  never 
can  stop,  you  know." 

"  It  might  be  as  well,  then,  Euby,  for  you  never  to  begin  j 
might  it  not  ?"  he  enquired. 

"  If  one  could  help  it ;  but  I  have  not  a  mortal  thing  to  do 
but  think  from  the  time  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  till  I  go  to 
bed  at  niglit.  I  cannot  find  any  employment;  I  believe  I 
must  turn  district  visitor,  or  have  a  school,  or  something." 

"  But  you  go  out,  Euby,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  what  is  the  use  of  going  out?  I  visit  some 
twenty  people,  and  they  have  not  a  sentence  to  say,  except 
about  their  children,  and  their  servants,  and  their  ailments, 
and  their  domestic  affairs.  I  am  sure  I  do  my  best  to  be  civil, 
but  I  can't  remain  civil  much  longer.  I  called  at  six  houses 
yesterday,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  pipes  had  burst,  and 
I  was  entertained  with  an  account  of  how  tuba  were  set  to 
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catch  the  water,  and  what  the  cook  said,  and  how  the  children 
were  driven  out  of  the  nursery,  and  what  Mr.  So-and-so,  and 
So-and-so,  felt  on  the  occasion.  Small  talk  is  all  very  well, 
Alan,  but  such  very  small  domestic  talk  grows  insufferable, 
particularly  when  one  does  not  care  a  straw  about  household 
matters.  Really  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  have  a  chat  with  Ina ; 
dear  old  Lia,  do  you  know  I  am  afraid  I  vexed  her,  and  that 
was  one  thing  I  came  to  speak  to  you  about." 

"  How  did  you  vex  her,  E-uby  ?" 

"  I  forgot  all  you  said  concerning  not  mentioning  Miss  Per- 
man's  proprieties  to  her,  and  I  let  the  whole  thing  out  to-day, 
and  though  she  did  not  answer  one  word,  I  saw  she  was  vexed, 
I  could  have  killed  myself  for  it,  Alan,  indeed  I  could  ;  more 
especially  as  I  am  sure  what  Miss  Perman  said  was  all  non- 
sense. It  is  ridiculous,  Alan,  I  told  Augusta  so  to-day ;  we 
have  lived  together  all  our  lives,  and  she  is  just  as  much  cur 
sister  as  if  she  had  been  born  so." 

"  She  has  been  as  near  as  one,"  acquiesced  AJan. 

*'  And  do  you  know  the  reason  Miss  Perman  meddled  in  the 
matter  ?  it  all  came  out  this  afternoon,  and  we  had  quite  a 
scene  about  it.  Mr.  Perman,  it  appears,  thought  Ina  was  at 
the  bottom  of  your  not  visiting  us,  and  he  fancied  if  she  were 
away  you  would  ;  so,  instead  of  saying  this  openly,  Lydia  pro- 
fessed herself  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Ina  living  with  us ;  as  I 
told  her  to-night,  she  has  put  you  to  great  expense,  and  made 
us  all  miserable.  I  should  not  mind  what  anybody  says  if  I 
were  you,  Alan ;  I  would  not  let  anvone  come  between  us  and 
Ina." 

"  I  wish  I  never  had,"  he  said ;  "  and  now  Murray  is  well 
again  I  think  I  shall  put  things  on  their  old  footing — in  fact, 
Buby,  I  cannot  afford  the  two  houses  ;  the  present  arrangement 
is  a  piece  of  propriety  altogether  beyond  my  means." 

"  I  am  sui'e  it  is,  and  it  would  be  such  a  blessing  to  have 
Ina  here  again,  and  feel  you  were  comfortably  at  home  with 
them  all  once  more.  I  wish,  Alan,  I  could  be  with  you,  though 
I  fear  I  was  always  more  trouble  than  anything  else." 

'•  I  wish  you  could,"  Alan  responded,  perhaps  unwisely,  for 
the  words  brought  Ruby  beside  him,  lamenting  for  the  home 
she  had  left  behind. 

It  was  all  coming  about,  as  Alan  and  Ina  had  prophesied ; 
she  was  wearied  of  The  Upases,  and  yet  could  not  leave  the 
place  she  had  chosen.  But  three  months  married,  she  was 
tired  of  house,  husband,  carriages — everything  ;  glad  to  sit  close 
beside  Alan's  office  fire,  and  grievously  loath  to  quit  it. 

Till  at  last  he  told  her  she  must;  and  then  she  put  on 
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ber  bonnet,  and  the  brother  and  sister  left  the  house  together, 
and  walked  into  King  "William  Street,  where  Alan  called  a  cab, 
and  drove  back  with  her  to  Stamford  Hill. 

He  waited  at  the  door  till  she  was  admitted,  but  he  would 
not  enter  himself ;  he  returned  to  the  vehicle,  and  went  straight 
back  to  his  office. 

Where  he  sat  down  to  finish  his  twice  interrupted  work, 
which  was  almost  completed^  when  a  ring  at  the  outer  door 
Btartled  him. 

He  went  down  to  open  it  himself,  for  the  house-keeper  had 
gone  to  bed  three  hours  before ;  and  when  he  unfastened  the 
chain,  and  undrew  the  bolt,  in  walked  Mmray. 

"  What  is  wrong  ?"  enquired  Alan, 

"  That  is  just  what  I  have  come  to  know,"  said  his  brother ; 
"  where  is  lua  ?" 

"  lua!  she  left  here  five  hours  ago." 

"  She  has  never  reached  home,  then,"  replied  Murray,  and 
the  pair  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"  Come  up-stairs,"  said  Alan,  at  length  ;  and  he  led  the  way, 
Murray  following. 

"  Where  can  she  be  ?"  Mr.  Euthven  asked. 

"  We  had  better  try  to  learn,"  observed  Murray,  and  ho  put 
on  his  hat  again. 

But  Alan  sat  down— the  news  had  been  communica^^ed  loo 
suddenly  for  action  to  appear  a  relief ;  but  after  a  nicmeut's 
thought  he  likewise  took  bis  hat,  and  preceded  by  his  brother, 
went  down  stairs  and  out  into  the  night. 


CHAPTEE    XXV. 

BAETHOLOMEW'S. 

The  frost  was  gone,  and  a  drizzling  rain  beat  in  their  faces  as 
they  turned  in  the  direction  of  Cannon  Street. 

The  policeman  walked  up  one  side  of  the  lane  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  brothers,  and  they  on  the  other. 

There  was  no  one  else  stirring  as  Alan  closed  the  door  after 
him  ;  but  when  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  wider 
street  a  man  turned  the  opposite  corner,  and  then  suddenly 
stopping,  accosted  the  policeman,  who  had  turned  likewise — 

"  Is  this  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  ?"  he  asked ;  and  Alan 
paused  involuntarily. 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"I  want  number  thirty- nine." 
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"  Well,  there  is  no  such  number  in  the  Lane,"  said  the 
policeman,  gruffly. 

"  What  name  ?"  interposed  Murray,  dragging  Alan  across 
the  street  after  him,  and  the  four  stood  together  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

"  Name  of  Euthin,"  said  the  man. 

"  Ruthven ;  do  you  mean  Euthven  ?"  asked  Alan. 

"  Euthven,  it  may  be,"  replied  the  other. 

•'  My  name  is  Euthven,"  said  Alan,  "  and  I  live  in  this  Lane  ; 
have  you  any  note  or  message  from  Miss  Trenham  ?" 

"  Can't  say  that ;  I  was  sent  from  Bartholomew's  with  a 
message  to  that  address,"  and  he  put  a  slip  of  paper  in  Alan's 
hand. 

"  Hospital  ?"  interrogated  the  policeman. 

"  Accident,"  responded  the  messenger,  whereupon  the  former 
turned  his  bull's-eye  towards  Alan,  who  read  by  its  light  on 
the  piece  of  paper :  "  ]VIr.  Murray  Euthven,  39,  Laurence 
Pountney  Lane,  Cannon  Street." 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  than  this  ?"  he  enquired,  wondering 
at  the  time  why  Ina  should  have  sent  to  Murray. 

"  Nothing,  except  that  it  is  a  bad  case;  it  must  be,  or  they 
would  not  send  for  you." 

"  Miss  Trenham  did  not  send  you  then  ?" 

*  No,  the  house  surgeon." 

"  Whei'e  is  Bartholomew's  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

"  Smithfield,"  volunteered  the  policeman. 

*' Why,  what  could  she  be  doing  in  Smithfield  ?"  marvelled 
Murray. 

"They  carries  'em  to  the  nearest,"  was  the  answer,  and 
Murray  felt  his  brother  shiver  at  the  words. 

"We  will  go  to  the  place  at  once,"  he  said;  "can  you  tell 
me  nothing  of  what  is  the  matter  ?  do  you  know  anything  P" 

"  I  do  not,  sir,  more  than  this — that  it  must  be  a  bad  case. 
The  lady  was  carried  in  a  little  before  eight,  and  has  never 
Bpoken  since." 

"  She  is  not  dead  ?"  cried  Alan,  on  whose  mind  it  suddenly 
flashed  that  the  messenger  was  breaking  the  news  to  him. 

"  No,  sir,  not  when  I  left :  but  you  will  hear  everything  at 
the  Hospital.  If  you  do  not  know  the  shortest  way,  I  am 
returning  there,  and  will  shew  you  the  place." 

Which  offer  Alan  accepted,  and  merely  lingering  for  a 
moment  behind  Murray  to  give  the  policeman  his  expected 
half-crown,  the  next  instant  was  walking  beside  his  brother  up 
Watling  Street  after  the  messenger,  who  hurried  along  the 
pavement  in  advance. 
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Up  Old  Change,  across  Cheapside  and  Aldersgate  Street, 
they  followed  him.  When  he  turned  into  Bull  and  Mouth 
Street  they  were  close  at  his  heels ;  diving  under  the  archway 
they  entered  Little  Britain,  and  in  another  minute  stood  beside 
the  iron  gate  that  leads  into  the  hospital. 

"  This  gate  is  locked,"  said  the  man,  who  as  usual  had  made 
Lis  short  cut  a  long  one ;  "  we  must  go  round  to  the  other 
door ;  I  forgot  about  this  being  locked  at  ten,  but  it  does  not 
matter,  for  you  could  not  have  been  admitted  here,  at  any  rate." 

Which  consolatory  assurance  he  uttered  as  he  led  the  way 
along  Duke  Street,  and  so  into  Smithfield. 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  the  good  Eahere  founded  Bartholo- 
mew's as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  piety ;  but  it  is  not  of 
the  founder  that  sick  hearts  think,  as  they  go  throbbing  up 
the  staircase  painted  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  best  manner,  uncertain 
what  they  may  see  at  the  top.  It  was  not  of  Eahere  at  any 
rate,  or  of  any  one  else  on  earth,  save  Ina,  that  Alan  and 
Murray  thought  when  they  entered  the  ward  where  she  lay. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  beds,  flanked  on  the  other  side 
by  another  line  of  beds,  they  came  upon  her ;  the  surgeon  stood 
at  one  side  of  the  couch,  a  nurse  at  the  bottom — above  her 
head  hung  the  inevitable  black  board,  with  the  piece  of  white 
paper  pasted  on  it : — 

No.  43. 

Name- 


Date  of  Admission :  5th  February,  8  p.m. 
Nature  of  Injury :  Compound  Fracture  of  the  left  arm,  and 
internal  injury,  extent  not  ascertained. 

She  was  lying  on  the  bed,  with  merely  the  coverlid  thrown 
over  her  ;  the  sleeve  had  been  cut  oif  her  dress,  and  the  broken 
arm,  bound  up  and  set,  was  placed  helplessly  on  the  outside  ; 
the  other  remained  just  as  the  nurse  had  put  it.  Her  face  was 
as  white  as  the  pillow  she  rested  on,  and  her  long  dark  hair  was 
smoothed  back  from  a  brow  as  calm  and  lifeless-looking  as  that 
of  a  corpse ;  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  fringed  lashes  were 
never  stirred  by  the  quiver  of  a  nerve.  It  was  Ina,  and  not 
Ina ;  Alan  sincerely  believed  he  was  looking  at  a  corpse,  and 
the  power  of  speech  went  from  him. 

"No,  not  dead,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  answer  to  Murray; 
and  low  as  was  his  tone,  it  seemed  to  Alan  to  ring  lilte  a 
trumpet  through  the  silent  ward,  waking  him  to  life—-"  not 
dead  yet;  she  may  linger  this  way  till  morning;  I  did  not 
think  "at  first  it  wfts  so  serious,  but  ^his  continued  swoon  is 
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bad — very  ;  we  slioultl  not  trouble  ourselves  about  it  in  a  man, 
but  in  a  woman  it  is  a  bad  symptom." 

And  still  tbere  was  not  a  movement,  not  a  flickering  sign  of 
life,  and  still  Alan  looked  at  her. 

It  seemed  while  he  did  so  as  if  all  the  past  were  condensed 
into  a  sentence  to  be  read  by  him.  From  the  day  she  first 
came  amongst  them  till  that  hour  he  recalled  every  act  and  word 
of  hers  towards  him  and  his,  and  an  awful  sense  of  desolation, 
mingled  with  a  pang  of  keen  self-reproach  for  former  want  of 
appreciation,  came  upon  him  when  he  thought  of  facing  the 
future  without  Ina — Ina,  who  lay  there  like  one  dead. 

Yet  he  felt  no  violent,  passionate  sorrow ;  it  was  as  though 
a  cold,  heavy  hand  were  laid  on  his  heart,  chilling  and  dead- 
ening his  emotions — the  suddenness  of  the  shock — the  unreality 
of  the  scene — the  mass  of  suffering  surrounding  him,  all  stunned 
the  man.  For  the  first  time  he  experienced  the  stupefaction, 
the  levelling  influence  of  a  common  sorrow  ;  in  that  room  he 
could  not  cry,  "  whose  grief  is  like  my  grief?"  for  there  he  was 
but  one  unit  amongst  many,  biit  one  poor  broken  reed,  smitten 
by  the  hand  of  God. 

In  every  bed  in  that  ward,  in  every  ward  throughout  the 
hospital,  the  same  struggle  was  going  on  betwixt  life  and  death, 
betwixt  skill  and  disease,  betwixt  sickness  and  health ;  and  but 
that  the  aggregation  of  human  pain  and  human  misery  was 
made  up  of  units,  and  that  each  unit  had  but  to  bear  its  own 
share  of  mental  and  physical  pain,  the  sight  of  those  long  rows 
of  beds — of  the  ghastly  faces  and  crushed  frames,  and  painful 
attitudes,  woV-ld  have  been  unendurable. 

As  it  was,  the  spectacle  seemed  at  first  to  deaden  Alan  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  trouble.  He  was  not  one  solitary  man 
drowning  in  the  wide  ocean  of  human  misery,  but  one  of  a  ship's 
crew  who  were  all  in  jeopardy. 

In  that  place  health  and  life  seemed  to  be  the  exception, 
sickness  and  death  the  rule.  After  the  first  few  moments  it 
was  not  the  portion  of  his  existence  then  passing  that  seemed 
unreal,  but  the  past.  It  appeared  as  though  all  foregone 
actions  and  events  had  been  dreams,  and  that  nothing  real  was 
left  but  the  clean,  white  hospital  ward,  with  its  long  rows  of 
ticketed  patients,  and  Ina lyingamongst  them,  he  watching  her, 

I  daresay,  my  reader,  you  have  once  or  twice  in  your  life 
dreamed  dreams  which,  when  you  woke,  were  too  horrible  to 
think  of,  and  yet  which  seemed  the  most  natural  dreams  possible 
whilst  you  were  asleep. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  Alan  Ruthven  stood  opposite  the 
Burgeon  with  such  outward  tranquillity,  such  an  unmoved  face, 
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that  the  other,  accustomed  though  he  was  to  seeing  grle^'  mani- 
fest Itself  in  silence,  as  well  as  in  words,  wondered  whether  the 
immoveable  spectator  did  really  feel  any  tiling  or  uothinc. 

The  surgeon  went  away  to  see  another  bad  case,  and  when 
he  came  back  Murray  was  gone.  Alan  had  sent  him  home  to 
his  sister,  bidding  him  break  the  news  to  her,  and  promising  to 
bring  immediate  tidings  of  any  change,  "  whatever  it  may  be," 
he  added.  So  Murray  went,  but  Alan  remained,  and  the  nurse 
standing  at  a  little  distance,  saw  the  dark,  silent  man  stoop 
gently  as  a  woman  over  the  bed,  and  put  his  cheek  close  to  the 
white  quiet  lips.  "  I  fancy  I  can  see  a  movement,"  he  remarked 
to  the  surgeon,  who,  by  way  of  repiy,  laid  his  fingers  on  the 
pulse. 

At  the  same  moment — like  the  glimmer  of  a  candle  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  long  corridor— life  threw  a  famt  light  into  the 
patient's  face.  Its  ray  seemed  to  come  from  so  far  oft'  that  it 
had  scarcely  strength  left  at  the  end  to  tell  of  its  existence, 
but  Alan  saw  the  change — saw  it  before  his  companion,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  it. 

And  still,  with  fingers  on  her  pulse,  the  surgeon  watched  the 
light  of  life.  On  it  came — on— and  on,  slowly  and  unsteadily 
as  though  carried  by  trembling  hands,  Trom  a  heart  tliat  had 
hardly  vitality  enough  left  to  keep  the  taper  burning ;  some- 
times it  stood  still,  wavered,  was  almost  gone — but  the  next 
moment  it  resumed  its  journey,  weakly  and  wearily,  yet  surely. 

At  last  it  reached  its  destination. — for  a  moment  the  eyelids 
were  unclosed,  and  the  eyes  looked  out  from  under  them. 
They  were  barely  open  a  second,  yet  she  recognised  Alan  ;  and 
as  the  long  lashes  fell  again  upon  her  cheek  a  languid  faint 
Bmile  assured  Alan  of  the  fact. 

"  What  are  the  chances  now  ?"  asked  Mr.  Eulhven  ;  and  the 
laconic  reply  was,  "  Better." 

Nevertheless,  when  morning  dawned,  Ina's  life  was  still 
hanging  on  a  thread,  and  for  days  Alan  could  attend  to  no 
business,  think  of  nothing  but  Ina. 

Ina  in  hospital — Ina  perhaps  dying— tended  by  nurses — 
prescribed  for  by  number — studied  as  a  curiosity-^iar  away 
from  all  of  them — accessible  only  at  certain  hours,  and  under 
certain  restrictions — Ina,  who  they  now  felt  had  been  the  good, 
quiet  angel  of  their  house,  sick  and  suft'ering,  surrounded  by 
strangers — placed  in  a  position  which  it  was  miserable  even  to 
think  of — so  ill  that  she  could  not  be  moved — having  no  lack 
indeed  of  food  or  attendance— but  dcsl  ilute  of  friends— solitary 
— missing  that  love  and  thought,  and  kindness  which  they 
fancied  would  hasten  her  recovery. 
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Tet,  Iifid  tlie}'  Icuown  all,  it  was  Lcsfc  fuv  her  to  be  there ; 
for  Ina  iu  liospital,  treated  promptly  aud  unliesitatingly — 
tended  in  accordance  with  certain  wise  regulations,  and  dieted 
as  the  doctors  directed — lived ;  when  Ina  at  home — worried  by 
the  sight  of  anxious  faces — teased  with  loving  attentions — 
wearied  with  the  offer  of  useless  delicacies — would  have  died. 

The  physical  treatment  was  just  what  she  needed ;  and  she 
was  too  ill  to  feel  mental  annoyance. 

The  battle  she  had  to  fight  for  her  life  is  one  best  fought  in 
silence  ;  and  for  days  death  was  never  out  of  the  field,  and  Ina 
knew  it.  At  last,  however,  he  was  beaten  off,  and  she  felt  him 
slowly  and  reluctantly  leave  the  ground.  He  mounted  his  pale 
white  steed,  and  went  to  seek  other  prey,  whilst  feebly  and 
painfully  his  poor  maimed  victim  turned  her  back  on  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  in  which  she  had  stood,  and  commenced  climb- 
ing with  trembling  steps  the  rugged  banks  that  lead  the  rescued 
back  from  death  to  the  broad,  smiling  plains  of  life. 

She  was  to  live ;  when  the  surgeon  said  this  for  certain,  Alan 
permitted  his  sisters  to  go  and  see  her ;  and  Kuby  and  Lorly 
went  accordingly. 

Mrs.  Perman  made  a  sensation  at  the  hospital,  as  was 
natiu-al — her  garments  would  rustle — tliere  was  no  help  for 
it — and  accordingly  between  the  rows  of  beds  she  rustled  and 
wafted,  leaving  a  sense  of  freshness  and  newness,  and  perfume 
beliiud  her. 

A  face  like  hers — untroubled,  unthinking,  and  beautiful — 
was  a  novelty  in  Bartholomew's ;  and  whilst  the  nurses  turned 
to  look  after  her,  those  patients  who  were  not  too  ill  to  notice 
anything  raised  themselves  to  get  another  glimpse  of  the  picture 
that  went  flitting  by,  followed  by  a  pale,  frightened  girl,  who 
shrank  from  the  sight  of  the  suffering  they  passed,  and  was 
seized  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  Ina  being  brought  to  such  a 
place. 

Euby  had  come  expecting  to  see  her  friend  ill ;  but  her  friend 
looked  so  changed,  and  worn,  and  emaciated,  that  Mrs.  Perman 
was  shocked,  and  as  her  feelings  always  lay  above  her  words, 
out  came  this  feeling  with  her  very  first  sentence. 

"  Oh !  Ina,  you  are  no  better,  you  are  going  to  die — I  am 
sure  you  are." 

"  JSTo,  Ruby,  I  am  not,"  was  the  answer ;  whereupon  Euby 
wept. 

*'  They  are  killing  you  in  this  dreadful  pkce ;  you  must  come 
home  with  me — you  will  never  get  better  here." 

"  Oh !  yes  I  shall,"  the  reply  came  weakly  over  the  colour- 
less Ups. 
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"  Ina,  von  look  dreadful — I  wisli  you  would  come  home ;  I 
wish  wo  iiad  never  gone  to  Westminster — I  wish  I  had  been 
married  in  the  city — I  reproach  myself  for  it  all — I  have  been 
so  wretched,  I  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat — I  should  have  been 
here  long  ago,  only  Alan  would  not  let  me." 

"  Alan  was  right,"  lua  murmured. 

'*  But  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  stay  here  all  your  life," 
said  Euby,  despairingly ;  "  you  ought  to  insist  on  being  re- 
moved ;  how  you  expect  to  get  well  in  such  a  place,  surrounded 
by  such  a  mass  of  disease,  I  can't  imagine.  Come  out  to  The 
lipasea  with  me  ;  if  there  is  nothing  else  about  the  place,  tliere 
is  pure  air.  I  shall  not  go  away  unless  I  have  you  with  me — 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  this." 

"  Be  quiet,  Euby,"  said  Murray,  imperatively ;  and  imme- 
diately Ina  fainted. 

"  Alan,"  remarked  the  younger  brother,  on  his  return,  "  if 
you  let  Euby  go  again  to  see  Ina,  she  Avill  never  come  out 
of  Bartholomew's  alive.  In  a  i'ew  days  she  can  be  moved 
here,  but  when  she  is  moved  we  must  have  a  nurse,  and  keep 
every  person  out  of  the  room ;  I  really  never  felt  so  much 
inclined  to  strangle  any  one  in  my  life,  as  I  did  Euby,  to-day." 

Having  relieved  himself  of  which  Christian  avowal,  Murray 
looked  eagerly  in  Alan's  face,  to  see  how  his  suggestion  was 
received. 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  boy,"  said  his  brother,  with  that 
careless  assumption  of  seniority  which  had  latterly  so  irritated 
his  junior. 

"And  you  will  see  about  it  to-day.  Very  likely  we  can  heap 
of  some  suitable  person  from  the  doctor — and  you  will  remove 
her  as  soon  as  possible  ?" 

"As  soon  as  it  is  safe,"  replied  Alan.  "But  we  must  not 
peril  her  recovery  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  own  feelings. 
I  will  leave  it  entirely  with  the  doctor ;  I  shall  not  trust  even 
to  Ina  herself." 

But  he  might  have  done ;  for  when  it  came  to  the  point,  Ina 
herself  did  not  wish  to  move ;  at  least,  not  to  the  city. 

"  I  will  go  to  Euby,"  she  unexpectedly  suggested—"  she 
asked  me  to  do  so." 

Then  Alan  understood  her. 

"  Ina,"  he  said,  "  was  not  all  that  to  be  past  and  forgotten  ? 
And  is  this  a  time  to  think  of  it  again  ?  1  was  wrong,  and  you 
were  right — but  we  were  to  forget  the  wrong,  and  to  be  brother 
and  sister— friend  and  friend  for  ever.  You  will  not  punish 
me  for  a  few  hastily  spoken  words  ?  I  have  closed  the  book 
on  that  night,   Ina,  why  need  you  open  it  ?     Tou  will  not 
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leave  your  home ;  you  will  not  leave  us,  when  we  bavo  such 
need  of  you." 

"  Have  you  need  of  me,  Alan  ?" 

"  Every  one  of  us  has,  Ina.  "VVe  feel  as  though  we  had  lost 
something,  being  so  long  without  you." 

She  was  weak  still,  and  tears  would  come  into  her  eyes ;  and 
her  mind,  no  doubt,  was  even  weaker  than  her  body,  for  it 
made  no  opposition  to  the  latter  being  carried  wheresoever 
Alan  would.  Poor  Ina !  she  was  no  heroine.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  even  at  this  juncture,  even  when  returning  to  this 
world  from  the  very  shores  of  another  where  different  customs 
prevail,  she  ought  to  have  strengthened  her  purpose  by  a 
draught  of  feminine  propriety  and  conventionality,  and  declared 
her  readiness  to  die  in  the  hospital  sooner  than  make  herself 
and  others  happy  by  returning  to  her  old  home. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  set  up  Eegina  Trenham  as  a  model.  I 
am  not  addressing  myself  to  pei'fect  heroines  ;  I  am  speaking 
to  imperfect  women,  with  women's  cowardly  hearts,  and  cling- 
ing love  of  home,  and  strong  attachment  for  old  faces  and 
familiar  voices.  And  I  ask  you,  each  and  all,  under  similar 
circumstances,  could  you,  or  could  you  not,  have  exiled  your- 
self from  all  you  loved,  broken  the  old  ties,  severed  the  olden 
memories  ?  Which  was  the  most  womanly,  to  adhere  to  a 
purpose  with  the  inflexibility  of  a  Tomyris,  or  to  try  to  forget 
the  breach  a  man  repented  having  caused,  and  go  back  to 
heal  it  ? 

She  was  faint,  [and  sick  and  weary ;  how  could  she  make 
a  home  in  a  strange  place,  amongst  strangers  ?  Tliey  were 
poor,  and  anxious;  how  could  she  leave  them  when  they 
needed  her  ?  She  argued  the  question  on  both  sides,  God  see- 
ing her ;  and  she  decided  on  a  course  on  which  she  did  not 
feel  afraid  to  ask  his  blessing.  She  went  back  to  the  old  city 
house  on  condition — that  Alan  should  forget  the  past,  and 
take  her  money ;  and  Mr.  Euthven,  knowing  he  might  do  so 
without  jeopardizing  it,  agreed  to  the  compact,  which  they 
closed  thus : — 

"  Then  we  quite  understand  one  another  ?"  said  Ina. 

"Perfectly,"  he  answered ;  and  their  hands  were  clasped  on 
the  bargain. 

So  they  conveyed  her  away  from  Bartholomew's  back  to  the 
Lane,  which  by  this  time  was  dove-tailed  into  the  narrative 
of  her  life,  and  formed  one  piece  of  the  map,  without  which 
the  whole  had  not  been  perfect. 

She  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  feel  glad  at  the  change — to 
like  the  ^uiet  of  her  own  room,  to  be  thankful  to  be  relieved 
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from  the  siglit  of  the  long  rows  of  beds,  each  tenanted  by  ita 
own  especial  sufferer. 

Until  very  lately  she  had  been  too  weak  and  ill  to  care  for 
her  position — to  think  of  her  surroundings,  or  to  wish  for  any- 
thing, save  to  be  let  lie  still  ^  in  a  kind  of  dull  stupor.  But 
with  a  very  slight  return  of  strength  the  hospital  wards  began 
to  grow  unendurable  ;  and  though  she  did  not  express  a  wish 
to  leave  till  the  surgeon  told  Alan  her  removal  might  be  efiected 
with  safety,  still,  when  she  found  herself  once  more  in  the 
haven  of  home,  she  thanked  God,  who  had  not  periiiitted  her 
to  die  in  Bartholomew's. 

Not  that  a  more  grateful  patient  than  she  ever  left  its  walls, 
or  that  in  after-days,  when  telling  of  her  only  accident  in 
London,  she  ever  slurred  over  the  fact  of  her  life  being  given 
back  to  her  in  the  hospital  of  the  prior  Eahere.  Throughout 
all  the  years  of  her  life  she  "  remembered  and  forgot  not "  the 
great  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  there  was  no  charity  to 
which  her  gifts  flowed  forth  in  the  future  so  freely  as  to  these. 

And  when  at  last  she  was  able  to  go  out  again,  the  church 
f  0  which  she  slowly  and  painfully  crept  was  that  in  w^hich  the 
cloisters  are  now  stables,  and  out  of  the  spire  of  which  a  sort 
of  warehouse  has  been  filched.  In  St.  Bartholomew's  the 
Great  she  thanked  God,  who  had  given  her  back  life  and 
comparative  strength ;  and  never  after,  when  Ina  prayed  for 
those  who  were  "  distressed  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,"  did  the 
vision  of  a  long  white  room,  with  monotonous  rows  of  beds 
filled  with  the  sick  and  dying,  fail  to  pass  before  her  eyes. 

Thus,  though  she  could  think  of  the  hospital  without  pain, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  back  again  in  the  old  rooms,  with  the 
old  faces  surrounding  her — to  lie  on  the  sofa  and  watch,  through 
tliose  long  days  of  convalescence,  Murray  drawing  and  writing, 
and  Lorly  sewing  and  reading.  "When  Alan  had  leisure,  he 
too  came  to  talk  to  the  invalid,  and  while  away  half  an  hour 
of  that  idle,  purposeless  time. 

For  she  could  do  nothing—the  busy  fingers  were  still ;  she 
had  no  strength  to  think  much,  nor  to  talk,  nor  to  do  anything, 
save  watch  and  listen. 

During  the  entire  of  her  illness,  Hugh  Elyot  never  came  to 
see  her  ;  she  never  heard  whether  he  enquired  after  her.  But 
for  one  fact,  she  would  have  thouglit  lie  did  not  know  of  the 
accident. 

"When  she  was  in  Bartholomew's  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say 
he  had  provided  a  substitute  for  her  at  the  organ,  believing 
that  she  would  wish  him  to  do  so.  There  were  a  few  words  of 
regret  for  her  illuess — an  ofler  of  service,  if  she  would  point 
out  how  he  could  be  of  use  j  a«d  that  was  all. 
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And  what  more  did  Ina  Trenham  expect  or  require  ?  Oh ! 
my  reader,  the  girl  scarcely  knew  that  herself;  but  when  she 
folded  the  note  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  Lane,  she  heard  he  and  Alan 
were  gone  into  partnership,  and  that  Murray  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  the  church,  and  intended  to  take  a  situation  with  them. 
She  heard  Alan  and  his  brother  making  their  plans  for  the 
future,  and  connecting  Elyot  with  all  of  them,  but  she  never 
saw  him. 

What  matter  ?  Like  Alan,  she  had  turned  over  a  leaf  in 
her  experience,  and  there  was  no  use  in  travelling  back  to  re- 
read it.  She  had  enough  to  do  in  life  without  troubling  her 
head  about  love.  She  had  enough  to  do  to  get  well.  She  felt 
such  a  useless  creature,  such  a  burden,  lying  there  day  after 
day,  mending  so  little,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  never  would 
fully  recover  from  the  accident  after  all. 

Long  after  she  had  told  her  friends  how  that  accident  hap- 
pened, she  could  not  help  dwelling  on  the  subject  herself. 
Whenever  twilight  came,  she  usually  felt  the  recollection  com- 
ing back  to  her. 

Between  the  day  and  night  her  fancy  carried  her  along  the 
route  she  had  pursued,  until  at  last  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she 
could  count  the  steps  she  had  taken  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane  till  she  was  lifted  senseless  from 
the  ground. 

"  When  I  went  from  here,  Alan," — this  was  the  way  she 
told  her  little  story  to  him—"  I  meant  to  walli  up  to  St.  Paul's 
and  take  an  omnibus  there ;  and  intending  to  do  this,  I  kept 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Cannon  Street  till  I  got  to  Dowgate. 
There,  however,  a  chimney  was  on  fire,  or  something  of  tliat 
sort ;  at  any  rate,  the  street  was  full  of  people,  and  crossing 
to  avoid  the  crush,  I  went  along  Budge  Row.  When  I  reached 
Queen  Street  I  thought  I  should  have  a  better  chance  of 
an  omnibus  in  Cheapside,  and  I  walked  up  Queen  Street  accord- 
ingly. Just  as  I  got  to  the  top  a  Westminster  omnibus  passed, 
but  the  conductor  did  not  see  me  till  he  was  a  little  beyond 
the  crossing. 

"  There  were  a  great  number  of  carriages  and  carts  about, 
but  I  had  time,  as  I  thought,  to  cross  safely;  and  I  should 
have  done  so,  but  that  the  road  was  like  glass,  and  my  foot 
slipped. 

"  I  did  not  fall,  I  only  slipped ;  just  in  the  instant  I  was 
recovering  myself,  a  mail-car,  I  think,  came  up.  I  just  saw 
it,  Alan,  and  no  more  ;  for  before  I  could  have  cried  out, 
there  was  a  shout,  and  the  horse  knocked  me  down,  and  I 
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suppose  the  wheel  went  over  me.  It  was  not  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  from  the  time  I  slipped  till  I  was  under  the  horse's 
feet ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  long  while  after  that  when  I 
saw  the  stars  shining  over  me. 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  for  a  second,  and  found  I  was  beiug  car- 
ried though  the  streets  ;  and  I  never  felt  anything  stranger  in 
my  life  than  that  look  up  at  the  sky.  But  immediately  there 
was  a  jolt,  and  pain.  I  never  imagined  pain  like  it, — and  I 
know  nothing  else." 

Then  Alan  bade  her  not  think  of  it ;  for  she  turned  white 
when  she  spoke  of  the  jar,  and  pressed  her  hands  together  as 
if  she  felt  the  agony  then.  But  after  a  pause  she  went  on  to 
tell  him  how  it  chanced  Murray  was  sent  for. 

"  Tou  remember,"  she  said,  "  my  lifting  a  letter  that  lay  on 
your  desk,  which  you  said  had  been  wrongly  addressed,  and 
taking  it  with  me  for  him  ? 

"  That  was  the  only  scrap  of  writing  or  name  I  had  about 
me — so  the  nurse  told  me  afterwards.  Very  odd,  was  it  not  ? 
But  for  that,  you  might  have  searched  for  me  all  night." 

And  thus  it  was  all  explained,  simply  enough ;  but  rarely 
after  did  Alan  pass  along  Cheapside  without  thinking  of  the 
sudden  shock,  and  the  shout,  and  the  lull ;  and  the  crowd  bro- 
ken through  by 'the  police,  and  the  senseless  body  lifted  and 
carried  into  the  nearest  chemist's  shop — and  thence  borne  on 
a  stretcher  to  the  hospital.  He  pictured  the  procession,  (alas ! 
he  had  passed  similar  ones  by  many  a  time  with  scarcely  a 
thought),  the  cai'eful  tread  of  the  bearers,  and  that  one  look 
of  their  burden  into  the  clear  frosty  sky,  with  its  stai's  shining  with 
cold,  passionless  eyes  down  on  her ;  and  then  the  jar  and  stum- 
ble, and  swift,  sharp  pain,  followed  by  the  long,  merciful  swoon, 
which  it  once  seemed  would  never  be  broken — but  by  death. 

Yet,  there  she  was,  alive  again — given  back  into  his  hand, 
almost  from  the  grave—to  be  parted  from  him  till  eternity — 
never  more. 


CHAP  TEE  XXVI. 

THE  NEW  HOME. 

It  was  slow  work  getting  well  and  strong  in  the  city ;  yet  still 
Ina  managed  somehow  to  struggle  back  to  health.  Euby  had 
really  been  very  good  to  her  during  that  illness,  bringing 
flowers,  which  she  laid  beside  the  hot,  feverish  cheek;  and 
taking  her  out  drives,  which  were  almost  life  to  Ina.    Buby, 
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indeed,  proved  lor  once,  thoughtful ;  but  as  her  thoughtfulness 
involved  the  acceptance  of  a  sort  of  second-hand  kindness 
from  Mr.  Perman,  Alan  discouraged  his  sister's  attentions  as 
much  as  possible,  and  hurried  on  his  arrangement  for  moving 
to  his  new  residence, 

Ina  had  never  seen  Marsh  Hall,  which  was  the  pretentious 
name  of  Mr.  Euthven's  latest  possession — a  name  not,  of 
course,  given  by  him,  but  bestowed  by  its  first  owner,  who  had 
been  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  much  consideration,  a  century 
and  a  half  before. 

She  had  never  seen  it,  and,  what  was  perhaps  more  singular, 
she  had  formed  no  mental  idea  of  the  kind  of  place  it  was, 
Alan  told  her  there  was  a  good  house  attached  to  the  works  ; 
but  added,  that  she  must  not  imagine  it  was  well  situated, 
Murray  added,  for  her  comfort,  that  she  would  find  a  garden, 
and  an  infinite  quantity  of  weeds  ;  but  these  were  meagre 
details,  sufficient  perhaps  to  reconcile  her  to  the  prospect  of 
moving,  yet  hardly  likely  to  make  her  anxious  to  quit  the  home 
she  knew. 

When  she  was  better,  however,  Murray  proposed  that  they 
should  all  go  in  a  body  to  inspect  the  property  they  had  ac- 
quired ;  and,  nothing  loath,  Ina  agreed.  Alan  left  his  business 
to  accompany  the  trio  ;  which  was  very  good  of  him,  consider- 
ing  that  he  Dvas  really  busy,  that  the  hour  chosen  for  departure 
was  three  o'clock. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  strange  enough  to  venture,"  he  said 
to  Ina,  who  gave  him  a  smiling  assurance  of  being  quite  well 
again,  quite ;  nevertheless  her  face  looked  still  so  ghastly  white, 
that  people  who  met  her  glanced  wonderingly  at  it,  and  then 
at  the  disabled  arm,  which  she  had  never  yet  been  able  to  take 
out  of  a  sling. 

Poor  Ina — she  had  been  dreadfully  ill— years  of  youth  were 
stolen  away  from  her  by  that  accident — the  strong  nerves  were 
shattered ;  her  physical  powers  weakened ;  the  clearness  of  her 
mental  perceptions  darkened ;  the  injury  had  seemed  but  slight 
after  the  first — the  doctors  said  when  once  the  bones  were  knit 
together,  she  would  be  as  well  as  ever ;  yet,  spite  of  doctors, 
and  medicine,  and  kindness,  Ina  did  not  rally  so  quickly  or 
completely  as  might  have  been  expected — there  had  been  a 
jar  to  the  instrument  somehow — an  injury  beyond  the  mere 
breaking  of  a  limb ;  it  was  out  of  tune  ;  and  the  noise  of  the 
outer  world,  the  sight  of  strange  faces,  and  the  sound  of  loud 
voices,  agitated  the  loosened  strings,  and  shook  them  painfully. 
She  found  the  roar  of  the  streets  insupportable :  the  bustle 
aad  the  turmoil  of  London  distracted  her :  she  shrank  fi:om 
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the  jostling  and  pushing  of  the  passers-by,  and  clung  almost 
unconsciously  to  Alan,  who  was  thinking  of  how  thankful  he 
should  be  to  get  her  away  from  it  all  to  the  comparative  quiet 
of  Marsh  Hall. 

Ina  had  chosen  to  go  by  rail ;  she  disliked  driving  through 
narrow  streets,  over  the  stones ;  she  had  a  convalescent's  long- 
ing for  swift  luovement,  for  an  easy  motion ;  for  soft  cushions 
against  which  she  could  lean  her  head  ;  and  she  seemed  tho- 
roughly to  epjoy  herself  when  she  was  comfortably  settled  in 
her  seat,  with  Lorly  beside  her,  and  Alau  and  Murray  op- 
posite. 

What  a  round  they  went— over  Shadwell  to  Stepney,  and 
thence  to  Bow — through  Old  Ford,  and  so  to  the  station  where 
they  were  to  alight. 

"  Quite  in  the  country,"  Ina  said,  standing  still  for  a  moment 
on  the  platform  that  she  might  feel  the  March  wind  blow  in 
her  face  ;  and  she  put  aside  her  veil,  and  looked  first  to  the 
north,  and  then  to  the  south,  and  there  was  no  town  either  way. 

"  Alau,  is  it  here— really  here  we  are  to  live  ?"  she  asked, 
with  a  happy  light  in  her  eyes  :  "  I  thought  you  said  the  house 
was  in  a  bad  situation,  and  this  is  beautiful." 

"  You  have  not  got  to  the  house  yet,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  some 
distance  from  here.     I  am  glad,  however,  you  like  it  so  far." 

"  Like  it !  I  feel  better  already  ;"  but,  in  spite  of  this  as- 
sertion, the  way  in  which  she  followed  Lorine  down  the  station 
steps  spoke  of  anything  rather  than  health  ;  and  when  she  got 
to  the  bottom,  she  was  glad  enougli  to  take  Alan's  ai'm  again, 
end  lean  on  it. 

"  AVe  have  come  down  in  the  world,"  she  remarked,  looking 
up  at  the  railway  embankment. 

"  Yes,  the  house  lies  low,"  Alan  answered;  "we  have  not 
very  far  to  walk — are  you  tired  ?" 

"  No ;"  and  they  went  on  a  little  further  in  silence,  till  at  a 
sudden  bend  in  the  road,  Ina  stopped  and  said — 

"  That  is  a  nice  place,  Alan." 

"  It  is  Marsh  Hall,"  he  replied ;  and  she  glanoed  in  his  face 
incredulously. 

"  Marsh  Hall— why,  I  call  it  a  beautiful  place.  It  is  a  far 
nicer  house  than  any  on  Stamford  Hill." 

"  My  dear  Ina — "  he  remonstrated. 

"Well  it  is,"  she  persisted;  "it  reminds  me  of  some  of 
those  great  old  places  in  Clapton.  It  wants  lawn,  and  shrub- 
beries, of  (iourse  ;  but  I  am  talking  about  tlie  house  itself." 

Marsh  Hall  stood  at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  leading  from  the 
highway  to  a  pair  of  old-faehioned  iron  gates,  at  which  point 
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the  lane  turned  off  to  the  left,  and  pursued  a  devious  course 
into  questionable  localities  beyond. 

From  the  end  next  the  main  road,  however,  no  house  was 
visible  except  Marsh  Hall,  to  which  the  lane  in  question  ap- 
peared, indeed,  but  a  sort  of  avenue,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  and  on  the  other  by  a  brook  and  hedge,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  fine  old  elms. 

The  lane  widened  as  it  approached  the  house,  so  much  so, 
as  to  permit  division  into  two  narrow  roads,  which  circled  a 
lozenge-shaped  grass  plat,  and  met  again  in  front  of  the  iron 
gates  mentioned  above. 

Between  the  gates  and  the  house  was  a  large  fore-court 
emoothly  gravelled,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  steps  up  to 
a  hall  door,  covered  with  a  handsome  portico.  There  was  a 
fanlight  over  the  door,  and  windows  about  a  foot  wide  on  each 
side  of  it,  which  lighted  a  hall  as  large  as  a  good-sized  sitting 
room. 

Ina  was  not  in  the  hall  yet,  though ;  she  was  looking  at  the 
outside  of  the  house.  "  What  an  immense  number  of  rooms 
there  appear  to  be,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  there  are  three  stories 
beside  the  basement,  and  it  is  one,  two,  four,  six  windows  wide 
— this  is  a  surprise.  Lorly,  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
palace  ?'* 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all,"  replied  that  young  lady ;  "  I 
feel  as  Ellen,  our  hamlet's  pride,  must  have  felt  when  her  hus- 
band took  her  to  his  castle.  I  know  when  Euby  sees  it  she 
will  be  very  sorry  she  ever  went  to  The  Upases.  It  is  a  twenty 
times  nicer  house  than  The  Upases." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  child,"  said  Alan  sharply ;  and  Lorly 
hung  her  diminished  head  as  they  all  passed  into  the  house 
together. 

There  was  a  room  to  the  left  hand  of  the  hall,  fitted  with 
shelves,  which  Lorly  said  would  do  for  Alan's  library  when 
they  had  books  to  fill  it ;  another  room  to  the  right,  was  already 
partially  furnished  as  his  office — through  the  folding  doors  at 
the  back  of  the  hall  they  entered  a  second  hall,  from  which 
opened  breakfast  and  dining-rooms.  This  hall,  or  rather  lobby, 
ran  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  with  a  staircase  leading  at 
one  end  to  the  upper  stories.  The  staircase  was  lighted  to  tho 
top  with  windows  overlooking  a  side  garden,  and  on  each  of 
the  floors  there  ran  a  long  corridor,  dividing  the  front  from  the 
back  of  the  house.  None  of  the  sitting  apartments,  except  the 
library^  and  office  previously  mentioned,  were  in  the  front  of 
the  buildiQg ;  the  drawing-room,  and  a  small  boudoir,  occupied 
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the  entire  half  of  the  first-floor ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
house  that  Ina  sat  down  to  take  a  deliberate  survey  of  the 
premises. 

"  JN'ow  I  want  to  understand  things,"  she  said,  drawing  a 
chair  close  up  to  one  of  the  windows.  "  Tou  tell  me,  Alan,  I 
have  got  a  lease  of  this  place,  and  it  appears  to  me  just  as  un- 
real as  though  you  had  taken  a  lease  for  me  of  fairy  land. 
ilrst,  about  the  house — unless  we  live  in  half-a-dozen  rooms  at 
once,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  occupy  it." 

"  We  must  occupy  just  as  much  as  we  can,  then,"  replied 
Alan  with  a  smile.  "  I  see,  Ina,  you  are  running  away  with 
the  idea  that  I  have  been  spending  your  money  to  please  you  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  This  house  is  flung  into  the  bargain, 
almost  for  nothing — the  premium  was  paid  for  the  factory  and 
the  ground:  the  day  for  letting  or  selling  a  place  like  this  for 
a  residence,  in  such  a  situation,  is  past — no  one  would  live 
here  who  did  not  wish  to  be  near  his  business ;  and  if  it  is  a 
comfort  to  you  to  know  it,  Ina,  we  shall  have  this  residence 
rent  free." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  regain  my  senses  some  day,"  answered 
Ina ;  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  window,  which  Alan  threw 
wide  at  her  request. 

"  Now  let  me  see — is  that  lawn  ours  ?"  she  asked,  pointing 
to  a  ragged  grass-plat  which  sloped  down  to  a  piece  of  water 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  house. 

"Tee,"  he  replied,  "and  there  is  a  garden  of  I  should  say  an 
acre.  Tou  can  rent  those  fields  beyond,  if  you  like,  Ina  ;  and 
the  landlord  tells  me  the  trees  along  the  water's  edge  are  a 
picture  in  the  summer  time ;  of  that,  however,  we  can  form  no 
opinion  at  present.  Tou  see  everything  is  in  shocking  order — 
there  is  not  a  plant  in  the  conservatory,  and  the  glass  is  broken, 
and  the  wood-work  rotting — the  trees  in  the  garden  are  running 
wild,  and  the  grass  on  the  walks  is  as  thick  as  a  meadow.  I 
think  cows  must  have  been  tramping  the  lawn  all  through  the 
winter,  while  inside  the  paper  is  peeling  off"  the  walls,  and  I 
imagine  paint  has  not  touched  the  doors  for  half  a  century. 
Still,  when  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found,  has  been  found,  a 
fine  large  house,  substantially  built,  is  left — we  have  breath  iug 
room  in-doors  and  out ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  place, 
we  will  make  a  diflferent  spot  of  it  before  the  autumn — are  yo> 
satisfied  ?" 

"  If  I  were  not,  I  think  I  should  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
reasonable creatures  in  existence,"  she  answered,  still  straining 
her  eyes  over  the  garden,  and  the  water,  and  the  trees,  to  the 
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distant  prospect  beyond.  "  What  lies  there  ?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  a  great  waste  of  country,  lying  to  the  north-east. 

"The  Marshes,"  said  Alan. 

"  Does  it  not  put  you  a  little  in  mind  of  the  Pells  ?"  she 
enquired  ;  "  a  very  little." 

But  Alan  shook  his  head. 

"  Against  the  horizon  there  is  sometMng  black,  what  Is  it  ?" 
she  questioned,  after  a  pause. 

"  Epping  Forest,"  he  explained. 

*'  I  shall  not  stay  one  hour  in  the  house  the  whole  of  the 
summer,"  exclaimed  Ina,  and  out  the  dark  eyes  went  again  on 
their  travels. 

"  Should  you  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the  house  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Euthven. 

"  No,  I  will  leave  that  till  I  come  again,"  slie  said ;  "  I  am 
tired,  and  would  rather  remain  quiet." 

"  I  hope,  Ina,  the  change  of  air  will  make  you  strong  again," 
he  observed. 

"  Eeally,  Alan,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean — I  am  quite 
strong,  and  should  never  be  ill  in  the  city  ;  still,  I  think  a  per- 
son might  live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh  in  a  place  like  this. 
It  is  so  still,  and  calm,  and  peaceful." 

And  she  sat  on  quietly  by  the  window,  looking  over  the 
fields,  and  the  great  flat  tract  of  country  lying  beyond,  resting 
her  eyes,  tired  with  long  illness,  and  weary  of  the  sight  of 
houses  and  pavements,  by  gazing  over  God's  trees  and  grass. 

While  she  stayed  by  the  open  window,  Lorly  and  Murray 
were  exploring  the  garden  and  little  shrubbery,  peeping  into 
the  water — investigating  the  mysteries  of  broken  cucumber- 
frames  and  bell-glasses — pacing  along  the  walks,  climbing  the 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  dining  and  breakfast-room  windows 
— descending  into  the  basement,  and  finding  kitchens,  and 
laundry,  and  washhouse,  and  wine-cellar,  and  larders,  and 
pantries,  till  they  grew  bewildered. 

Then  they  toiled  to  the  very  top  of  the  building,  and  had  a 
view  over  the  country,  after  which,  feeling  they  had  done  their 
duty,  and  seen  everything  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  house, 
and  out  of  it,  they  came  back  to  Ina,  and  shut  down  her  win- 
dow, and  carried  her  vi  et  armis  to  the  dining-room,  where  the 
care-taker  had,  by  Mr.  Euthven's  directions,  prepared  an 
early  tea. 

And  just  as  they  were  marvelling  where  Alan  could  possibly 
be  gone,  Jje  reappeared,  bringing  Hugh  Elyot  with  him,  whom 
he  had  found  in  the  factory,  and  persuaded  to  join  their  party. 

What  a  happy  party  it  was,  gathered  round  the  table  in  that 
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unfurnished  room :  what  an  abandon  of  regular  rules  and 
ceremonies  was  engendered  by  the  absence  of  a  carpet,  and  a 
paucity  of  plates  and  knives — what  bright,  laughing  faces  the 
fire-light  shone  on — how  new  and  strange  it  appeared  to  sit 
without  blinds,  and  turn  from  the  warmth  and  life  within,  to 
the  dark,  still  country  without. 

How  persistently  every  one  about  her  would  imagine  Ins, 
had  both  arms  broken,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  do  anything 
for  herself ;  what  planning  they  had  for  the  future — what  hopes 
of  happy,  prosperous  years — how  pleasant  it  was  to  hear  the 
young  voices  echoing  through  the  old-fashioned  room — how 
sweet  the  fragrance  of  the  newly-gathered  flowers  that  were 
placed  in  a  vase  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

Daffodils,  polyanthuses,  primroses,  wall-flowers,  one  or  two 
stray  winter  roses,  make  up  but  a  poor  bouquet  in  appearance 
perhaps,  but  still  they  spoke  of  the  country,  and  every  now 
and  then  Ina  drew  the  nosegay  towards  her,  and  seemed  with 
her  white  lips  to  be  kissing  their  dear,  old,  familiar  faces. 
Noticing  this,  Hugh  Elyot  opened  one  of  the  windows,  and 
went  down  the  steps,  and  so  away  into  the  garden.  Presently 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  little  bunch  of  violets,  which 
he  had  gathered  almost  in  the  dark ;  they  were  nestling  together 
among  green  leaves,  and  he  gave  them  to  Ina,  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  Now,  where  did  you  get  those  ?"  exclaimed  Murray ;  "  I 
thought  I  had  not  left  a  root  unexamined  about  the  place." 

"  Ah !  you  see  my  eyes  were  better  than  yours,"  answered 
Mr.  Elyot,  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern ;  and  yet  watching 
what  Ina  would  do  with  the  flowers. 

She  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do ;  she  put  them  to  her 
face,  she  touched  them  daintily  with  her  thin  fingers,  she  laid 
them  down  beside  her,  and  raised  them  again  to  her  face, 
looking  as  she  did  so,  swiftly  towards  Alan. 

Wlio  was  not  noticing  her ! 

And  then  her  eye  turned  towards  Mr.  Elyot,  who  was  ; — and 
in  an  instant  the  past  she  had  thought  cold  and  dead  was  alive 
again,  with  hope  and  happiness  for  the  future. 

And  yet,  with  that  throb  of  pleasure  was  mingled  a  strange, 
dull  pain,  a  sort  of  drawing  back  with  reluctance  from  the 
chances  and  changes  to  come ;  a  revulsion,  a  prevision,  perhaps  j 
a  fear  certainly. 

"  You  are  getting  tired,  Ina,"  observed  Alan,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards ;  "  you  ought  to  have  been  at  home  an  hour  since — 
I  think  we  had  better  start  at  once." 

To  this  Ina  agreed ;  but,  before  they  departed,  she  went  up 
all  alone,  and  in  darkness,  to  have  another  look  through  the 
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twilight,  over  the  country  she  had  taken  such  a  strauge 
fancy  to. 

Opening  the  window  with  her  right  hand,  she  knelt  on  the 
floor,  and  gazed,  and  gazed  into  the  night,  till  she  seemed  to 
lose  herself  in  the  gloom.  After  a  while,  however,  she  arose 
thoughtfully,  and  descended  the  stairs. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  been  needlessly  particular  in  de- 
scribing this  new  home — that  I  have  taxed  the  reader's  patience 
with  dwelling  on  details — that  the  whole  place  might  have  been 
better  painted  with  fewer  strokes. 

Bear  with  me,  however,  though  I  have  been  slow  and  minute 
to  tediousness,  for  it  is  the  last  house  I  shall  have  to  describe 
in  the  course  of  my  story ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  one  in 
which  most  of  the  events  I  have  to  chronicle  came  to  pass — in 
which  years  were  spent,  and  hopes  cherished,  and  expectations 
disappointed. 

In  sorrow  and  in  joy  my  people  dwelt  there — when  the  sum- 
mer sun  shone  over  the  fields — when  snow  covered  them — when, 
the  chestnuts  budded  into  leaf,  and  their  white  cone-like  floAvers 
relieved  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  that  cast  their  shadows  on 
the  still  water  below — when  the  birds  built  in  the  laurels,  and 
sang  under  the  blue,  unclouded  sky — when  the  nightingale 
sung  its  unendurably  monotonous  jug  jug  in  the  still  warm 
night — and  the  corncrake  stirred  with  its  discordant  note  the 
long  meadow  grass  :  year  after  year  passed  over  the  house,  and 
etill  the  same  people  dwelt  in  it ;  not  as  a  lodging,  but  only  as 
a  home  could  it  ever  be  thought  of  when  they  were  scattered 
and  separated — a  disbanded  household  in  the  days  to  come. 
The  seasons  came  and  went :  the  flowers  were  born  and  died  : 
many  a  change  happened,  but  still,  through  all,  the  Ruthvc-ns 
dwelt  there ;  and  if  I  have  been  tardy  and  wearisome  in  writing 
of  a  place  I  remember  so  well,  it  is  mei'ely  because  it  proved 
no  mere  hotel  to  the  characters  brought  to  it  in  this  chapter, 
but  a  house,  the  walls  of  which  they  learnt  to  love;  which  joy 
brightened,  and  care  darkened — which  time  furnished  with 
recollections — which  was  "  hallowed  by  marriage — which  was 
sanctified  with  death." 


CHAPTER    XXVn, 

ME.    AND   MES.    PEEMAN. 


Tastng  it  as  a  whole,  Mrs.  Perman  found  matrimony  a  failure ; 
and  had  her  husband  analysed  bis  feelings,  he  would  have  dis* 
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covered  tliat  in  liis  domestic  speculations  he  had  gone  out  to 
shear,  and  come  home  shorn. 

Eor  Euby  was  an  unmanageable  wife — she  never  sulked, 
nor  scolded,  nor  "  nagged,"  nor  evinced  jealousy ;  but  she  had 
a  way  of  giving  annoyance,  peculiar  to  herself,  and  flesh  and 
blood  had  no  means  of  grappling  with  a  creature  who  slipped 
out  of  the  fingers  of  anger,  command,  and  entreaty,  like  an  eel. 
Mr.  Perman  fancied  he  had  her  one  moment,  but  the  next  she 
glided  far  out  of  reach ;  she  turned  his  gravest  remonstrance 
aside  with  laughter  and  jests ;  when  he  was  determined,  she 
took  refuge  in  her  dignity ;  when  he  was  obstinate,  she  looked 
pretty,  and  coaxed,  and  teased,  and  tormented,  till  he  yielded 
to  her  whim.  There  was  no  fault  in  her  that  a  hand  could  be 
laid  on;  there  was  not  a  recognized  sin  in  the  calendar  of 
helpmatism  that  could  be  laid  to  her  charge,  unless,  indeed,  the 
crime  of  excessive  extravagance. 

For  Euby  could  fling  money  about  like  chaft';  right  royally 
she  kept  her  state  at  The  Upases ;  there  was  no  lack  of  any- 
thing in  kitchen  or  hall  during  her  reign. 

And  had  not  Mr.  Perman  married  her  to  do  precisely  what 
she  did  do  ?  Had  he  not  wedded  beauty  and  birth  ?  and  did 
he  not  expect  that  beauty  would  continue  to  look  beautiful,  and 
birth  maintain  its  station?  Was  there  any  exception  to  be 
taken  to  a  wife  whom  he  never  saw  in  deshabille ;  whose  hair 
was  always  glossy,  whose  ringlets  were  never  tucked  up ;  who 
might  have  been  Avakened  out  of  her  sleep  to  receive  visitors ; 
who  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  at  noon,  was  always  the  same  pretty,  well-dressed,  well- 
mannered  Beauty  he  had  married  six  months  previously  ? 

He  might  have  brought  home  the  whole  city  of  London  to 
dinner,  and  Euby  would  not  have  complained ;  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  all  the  aldermen  would  not  have  troubled  her  in  the  least ; 
curtain  lectures  were  things  Mr.  Perman  had  no  experience  of; 
sour  looks  and  cross  words  were  no  part  of  Euby's  role,  she 
was  superior  to  the  common  failings  of  wifedom,  but  she  had 
unendurable  faults  belonging  exclusively  to  her  capricious, 
unsettled  self;  faults  which  Mr.  Perman  found  it  hard  to  tole- 
rate, when  once  the  novelty  had  worn  oft'  his  bride,  and  the 
journey  of  matrimony  was  begun  in  earnest. 

So  long  as  his  sisters  travelled  with  them,  matters  went  tole- 
rably smoothly,  for  every  rough  bit  of  road  was  attributed  to 
them  ;  and  as  Mr.  Perman  was  proud  of  his  wife,  and  anything 
rather  than  proud  of  his  sisters,  he  made  no  scruple  of  blaming 
them  when  household  matters  got  into  a  rut  or  Eiib}^  grew  dis- 
couteuted. 


I 
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Trom  the  first,  indeed,  the  battle  "raged  long  and  loud" 
between  Miss  Perman  and  her  sister-in-law.  That  lady  took, 
as  was  natural,  an  intense  dislike  to  Euby ;  and  Euby,  as  like- 
wise was  natural,  returned  the  dislike  with  interest. 

And  unfortunately  Lydia  Perman  was  no  match  in  cleverness 
for  Euby.  She  could  scold,  and  pry,  and  be  dogmatical ;  but 
she  could  not  sneer,  and  talk,  and  be  contemptuous. 

She  had  the  strength  and  the  will  to  knock  an  adversary 
down ;  but  she  could  not  teaze  her  opponent  with  winged 
words,  and  torment  her  with  feathers.  Euby  did  both  :  she 
soon  found  the  weak  point  in  Lydia's  armour,  and  pierced  her 
through  it.  Prom  her  citadel  amoug  the  sofa  pillows  Euby 
shot  her  shafts  on  the  enemy,  moving  restlessly  across  the  well- 
trodden  fields  of  every-day  life.  Euby  took  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  domestic  matters,  and  never  troubled  herself  to  stoop  to 
them  unless  she  saw  some  point  which  might  be  triumphantly 
carried  off  from  her  opponent.  Miss  Lydia  carried  the  keys, 
but  Euby  made  the  tea ;  Miss  Lydia  liad  the  kicks,  and  Euby 
tossed  the  halfpence.  Euby  rose  at  unearthly  hours  to  circum- 
vent the  breakfast-table  operations  of  her  sister-in-law.  The 
cook  came  to  Euby  for  orders,  and  then,  when  the  dinner  was 
spoiled,  Lydia's  interference  was  blamed  for  the  ill  results  that 
followed.  Lydia  catered  for  guests,  and  Euby  entertained 
them.  Lydia  was  hated  by  the  servants,  Euby  idolized.  Lydia 
saved,  and  pinched,  and  managed ;  Euby  spent,  and  ordered, 
and  lavished. 

There  was  not  a  detail  of  household  money  in  which  Lydia 
did  not  consider  herself  at  the  head  of  female  householders. 
Prom  the  arranging  of  a  dinner  to  the  making  of  a  fire,  Miss 
Perman  imagined  she  knew  the  way  every  thing  should  be 
done;  and  she  made  such  a  parade  of  her  knowledge,  and 
obtruded  her  wisdom  so  much  onEuby's  attention,  that,  out  of 
pure  opposition,  that  amiable  young  matron  was  moved  into 
giving  her  a  lesson. 

Accordingly,  before  long,  there  was  civil  war  at  The  Upases. 
Miss  Perman  skirmished  with  the  trades-people,  and  scolded 
the  servants  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  Mrs.  Perman  snubbed 
her  frightfully;  while  Mrs.  Perman's  maid,  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  flirting  with  Bartlett,  the  new  footman,  told  Miss 
Lydia  that  she  was  not  her  mistress,  and  that  she  should  not 
take  any  orders  from  her. 

There  was  civil  war  in  the  drawing-room ;  there  was  a  jubilee 
in  the  kitchen.  Nothing  that  had  ever  been  done  before  was 
ever  to  be  done  again.  There  was  never  to  be  any  laying  out 
of  the  sideboard,  except  at  meals.     Misa  Perman's  aiTaugement 
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of  the  dinner-table  was  turned  upside  down  by  the  new  mis. 
tress.  From  the  placing  of  the  saltcellars  to  the"  removal  of  the 
courses— nothing  was  to  remain  as  heretofore.  The  black 
poker  was  ordered  out  of  the  drawing-room  ;  the  hearth-brush 
and  papier  mach4  coal-scuttle  w^ere  carried  after  it. 

"  Wheu  I  want  coals,  Miss  Perman,  I  shall  ring  for  them," 
said  Euby,  determinedly  ;  "  I  never  was  a  servant  in  my  fotlier's 
house,  and  I  shall  not  be  one  here."  And  Mrs.  Permau 
looked  at  her. delicate  white  hands,  and  then  at  Miss  Lydia's, 
significantly. 

There  were  fires  in  dining,  drawing,  breakfast,  and  dressing 
rooms  all  day  long.  Whether  they  received  company  or  not, 
Mrs.  Perman  had  enough  dinner  for  a  score  ;  and  when  there 
was  a  party  she  astonished  Miss  Perman  with  her  extravagance. 
Course  after  course  succeeded  each  other  as  matter  of  neces- 
sity ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  cloth  went  away  with  each  of 
them. 

Hot  luncheons  for  the  family,  hot  suppers  for  the  servants— 
and  there  was  a  colony  of  the  latter— coachman,  and  footman, 
and  groom,  cook,  kitchen-maid,  scullery-maid,  parlour-maid, 
chamber-maid,  lady's-maid,  swarmed  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  held  high  revel  in  the  servants'  hall— for  Euby  had  turned 
the  front  kitchen  into  a  hall ;  and  the  domestics  scowled  at 
Miss  Lydia  aa  she  passed  through  it. 

"  You  have  nine  servants,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
done  in  the  house.  They  are  paid  their  wages  for  helpiiig  one 
another  to  do  nothing." 

"  Sliould  you  say  they  did  that  thoroughly  ?"  enquired  Euby. 

"  Do  what  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  repeated  Mrs.  Perman. 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  only  thing  they  are  fit  for  —a  lazy  set  of 
useless  creatures,  who  might  do  for  lounging  about  a  noble- 
man's house — but " 

'  Are  too  fine  for  a  tradesman's  ?"  added  Euby. 

"  Por  a  gentleman's.  Your  husband  is  not  a  tradesman  ;  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  calling  him  one." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Euby,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  anno\- 
you,  I  am  sure.  But  my  father  was  not  a  nobleman,  and  vet 
at  one  time  he  had  more  servants  than  there  are  in  this  house, 
and  it  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  you  must  mean  our  establish- 
ment was  too  expensive  for  a  tradesman.  Tell  me  what  Mr. 
Perman  is  ;  I  will  call  him  anything  you  like." 

"  He  is  a  merchant,"  answered  Miss  Perman — "  and  a  mer- 
fhant  is  a  gentleman." 

"Eeally  now!"   exclaimed  Euby,  "that  \^  i^uitc  ditierent 
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from  oar  countty  ideas,  for  there  we  consider  a  mercliiuii:  a 
tradesman." 

"  Tou  must  have  lived  in  a  very  strange  country,  then,"  said 
Miss  Perman. 

"  We  did ;  at  least,  in  a  very  dlfl'erent  countiy  from  that 
arouud  Loudon.  But  do  tell  me — I  really  want  to  know  what 
is  a  merchaut." 

"  Why,  a  person  in  an  enormous  way  of  business,  who  haa 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  passing  through  his  hands." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  merchant,  then,"  ejaculated  Ruby.  "  But 
does  not  a  merchant  sell  things  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  does,  or  how  would  he  make  his  money  ?" 

"  And  does  not  a  tradesman,  or  shopkeeper,  sell  things  ?" 

"  Certainly—  but  different  things,  and  in  a  very  different 
way." 

"  What  things  does  Mr.  Perman  sell  ?" 

"Silks,  and  velvets,  and  muslins — bales  upon  bales  of  them." 

"  The  sweetest  silks  and  muslils  you  ever  saw,"  put  in  Miss 
Augusta. 

"  Now,  is  it  not  strange,"  said  Ruby,  "  that  the  man  I  bought 
my  wedding-dresses  from  did  just  the  same?" 

"  Mrs.  Perman,  do  you  mean  to  insult  us  ?"  queried  Miss 
Lydia. 

"  Insulfc  you !  Why  should  I  ?  But  I  cannot  understand 
the  meaning  of  different  words  in  London.  I  do  not  see  where 
the  difference  is  between  one  man  and  another  in  business. 
All  the  great  people  show  goods  in  their  windows,  and  are  civil 
to  customers,  and  stand  at  the  door  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  looking  out  for  any  customers  that  may  be  in  the 
street ;  and  they  have  their  name  painted  on  a  board,  and  they 
make  out  bills,  and  sell  articles  just  the  same  as  the  smallest 
shopkeeper.  Once,  when  I  penetrated  into  Mr.  Perman's 
warehouse — that  is  the  right  word,  is  it  not  ? — there  were  a 
number  of  shockingly  fat,  vulgar  people  standing  about ;  and 
there  were  boxes  of  silks — samples,  I  think  the  clerks  told  me 
— and  the  fat  people  were  buying  them.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  laughing  too,  and  talking.  They  deafened  me ;  I  was 
quite  thankful  to  get  out  of  the  place." 

'•  I  wonder  if  they  talked  as  much  as  you  ?"  remarked  Miss 
Perman. 

"  Twenty  times  as  much,"  answered  Ruby.  "  But  now,  do 
tell  me,  either  of  you,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  difference  between 
^  merchant  and  a  tradesman  ?" 

*'  J  thilk  the  differelce  is  the  coulter,"  said  Augusta. 
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"  But  do  you  know  I  believe  there  were  counters  in  Mr. 
Perman's  warehouse." 

"  I  don't  believe  ihere  were,"  struck  in  Miss  Perman.  "  But 
if  there  are,  you  never  saw  him  stand  behind  one  in  an  apron 
and  shirt-sleeves." 

"  No,  I  never  did,"  said  Euby,  meditatively  ;  then  added : 
"  So  a  man  who  stands  with  an  apron  on,  behind  a  counter, 
and  wears  no  coat,  is  a  shopkeeper.  No  you  see  the  use  of 
asking  questions  ;  I  should  never  have  known  that,  if  you  had 
not  told  me." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  something  ?"  enquired  Miss  Perman, 

"  Certainly,  if  I  can.  I  am  always  happy  to  afford  imforma- 
tion." 

*'  If  your  brother  takes  the  place  he  is  thinking  of,  and  makes 
boilers  and  engines,  what  will  he  be  ?" 

"  A  mechanic,  I  suppose,"  answered  Euby,  with  the  utmost 
coolness. 

"  AVell,  thank  Heaven  my  brother  is  not  a  mechanic,  at  any 
rate !"  broke  out  Miss  Perman,  "  I  think  you  had  better  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  things  you  talk  about,  for  I  can  assure  you 
it  would  startle  your  visitors  not  a  little  to  hear  you  say  your 
brother  was  that." 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  whether  I  startle  them  or  not," 
answered  Ruby. 

"  But  you  care  whether  they  think  you  a  fine  lady  or  not," 
retorted  her  sister-in-law.  "  You  have  servants,  and  horses 
and  carriages,  to  make  people  think  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  more  style  than  they." 

"  I  have  them  because  I  was  accustomed  to  a  suitable  estab- 
■ishment,  not  because  I  wish  to  show  off  in  the  least." 

"Tou  had  a  suitable  establishment  in  the  city,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Quite  to  our  means." 

"  And  do  you  think  this  suitable  to  your  husband's  means  j^" 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  You  think  he  can  afi"ord  all  this  waste  ?" 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  should  not  have  married  him." 

"  You  married  him  for  money,  then  ?" 

"  I  should  not  have  married  him  without  it,"  answered  Mrs. 
Perman,  cooUy, 

And  Augusta  laid  down  her  work,  and  Lydia  threw  up  her 
hands  in  dismay. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief,  but,  positively,  I  have  a 
mind  to  tell  him  what  you  say." 

"  You  can  indulge  your  inclination,  then,"  replied  Euby — 
"  and  he  will  applaud  my  sense.    I  never  had  any  idea  of  love 
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in  a  cottage ;  I  never  like  poverty  in  any  shape  or  form,  anj 
more  than  my  husband  likes  ugliness.  I  would  not  have  mar- 
ried him  if  he  had  been  poor.  He  would  not  have  married  me 
if  I  had  not  been  pretty.  There  is  nothing  to  stare  at  in  the 
matter !" 

"  He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  married  the  ugliest 
woman  in  England,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  with  more  candour  than 
politeness. 

"  Ah !  but  you  see,  he  did  not  think  so,"  answered  Euby, 
taking  up  a  book,  and  thus  ending  the  conversation. 

Daily  and  hourly,  however,  she  and  Lydia  had  an  interchange 
of  hostilities.  Now  about  the  servants,  then  about  the  horses  ; 
again  concerning  the  visitors — frequently  about  nothing  upon 
earth  that  one  would  have  imagined  a  quarrel  could  possibly 
have  been  founded  on. 

If  her  sister-in-law  objected  to  any  of  Ruby's  arrangements, 
Mrs.  Perman  replied,  "  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  Miss 
Perraan  should  know  how  such  matters  ought  to  be  conducted." 

If  Lydia  complained  of  her  excessive  expenditure,  Euby 
declared  it  all  came  of  having  two  mistresses.  And  when 
aifairs  arrived  at  a  crisis,  Mrs.  Perman  complained  to  her 
husband,  who,  of  course,  took  her  part,  and  declared  that, 
considering  the  mode  in  which  Euby  had  been  brought  up,  his 
sister  could  not  expect  her  to  manage  her  household  differently. 

"  I  do  not  believe  one  word  about  her  bringing-up,"  observed 
Miss  Perman.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  was  born,  in  a 
garret.  Talk  is  all  very  well,  but  if  they  had  been  auytliing, 
they  would  never  have  been  contented  to  Live  in  that  lane. 
Besides,  the  way  she  goes  on  now — It  is  true  enough — set  a 
beggar  on  horseback " 

"  1  beg,  Lydia,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perman,  "  that  you  will 
reserve  your  proverbs  for  another  occasion.  If  I  had  not  been 
quite  satisfied  on  the  subject  of  my  wife's  birth,  I  should  never 
have  married  her.  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  have  married  into 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom." 

"  .Aji  expensive  luxury,"  said  his  sister. 

"  I  can  afford  it,"  he  answered  coldly. 

"  Well,  then,  why  can't  you  afford  to  give  Augusta  and  my- 
self our  portions  down,  and  let  us  go  ?  I  can't  live  with  your 
wife,  John — I  had  as  soon  be  in  the  house  with  a  monkey." 

"  As  I  told  you  before,  Lydia,  I  will  give  you  an  annual  in- 
come." 

"  And  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  I  will  either  have  my  own 
money,  and  see  Augusta  lias  hers,  or  I  stay  here.  I  told  you 
when  you  were  married  you  had  best  let  us  go,  and  I  tell  you 
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again  it  would  be  happier  for  us — but  I  will  have  no  income. 
I  will  have  my  money  out  of  your  business,  and  every  day  makea 
nie  more  determined  in  this,  for  the  Bank  of  England  would 
not  keep  your  wife  in  pin  money  ;  and  I  am  sure  our  father 
never  intended  we  should  starve  for  j'ou." 

"My  dear  Lydia,  do  not  agitate  yourself;  there  is  not  tho 
slightest  necessity  for  such  vehemence.  Tour  joint  fortunes 
would  be  a  large  sum  to  take  out  of  the  business  at  once,  more 
especially  at  the  present  time  ;  but  if  you  desire  it,  the  money 
shall  be  forthcoming.  Now  let  me  hear  no  more  reflections  on 
my  wife,  and  do  try  if  you  can  exist  for  a  day  without  annoy- 
ing her." 

" I  am  sure  I  do  not  annoy  her;  she  is  always  saying  some- 
thing insulting  and  disagreeable  to  me — I  do  not  think  she 
would  agree  with  anyone." 

"  1  never  heard  a  cross  word  amongst  them  in  their  own 
house,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  thoughtfully:  "there  was  never  a 
more  united  family." 

"  Well,  I  can't  think  how  they  managed  it,"  answered  Mis3 
Perman  ;  "I  am  sure  I  could  not." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  could,  Lydia,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Perman, 
and  the  subject  dropped. 

The  feminine  quarrels,  however,  did  not ;  for  after  Alan's 
removal  to  Marsh  Hall,  Ruby  took  up  even  a  more  decidedly 
antagonistic  position. 

Professedly  she  had  married  to  benefit  her  family ;  but  as 
her  family  seemed  able  to  do  without  help,  she  felt  herself 
justified  in  hanging  out  more  flags  from  her  ancestral  battle- 
ments. 

Thus  she  mentally  argued — "  I  have  given  everything — Mr, 
Perman  nothing.  I  have  had  to  give  up  my  family,  for  they 
will  accept  nothing  from  my  husband  ;  therefore  I  am  entitled 
to  everything  from  my  husband.  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
except  amuse  myself,  and  of  course,  having  married  so  much 
below  me,  I  must  try  not  only  to  keep  up  myself,  but  also  raise 
my  husband.  Alan  said  a  woman  always  sunk  to  her  husband's 
level,  but  I  am  sure  I  have  been  pulling  him  \ip  ever  since  we 
were  married — I  really  did  not  think  I  had  so  much  strength." 

AVith  Avhicli  agreeable  reflection  Kuby  looked  round  her  es- 
tablishment complacently,  and,  to  do  the  lady  justice,  she  had 
efi'ected  a  revolution  in  the  m6ia(je  from  garret  to  cellar.  The 
house  was  not  now  like  the  home  of  a  comfortable  merchant  of 
moderate  means,  with  a  good  connection,  and  a  balance  at  liia 
bankers — it  was  rather  the  residence  of  a  fiishionable  mil- 
lionaire.    The  faces  of  the  servants  were  upon  the  regulation 
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pattern  of  West  Bud  propriety ;  they  moved  tlirougli  the 
bouse  silentl_7,  they  obeyed  in  an  instant — they  looked,  Avhea 
master  or  mistress,  or  guests  were  present,  like  machines; 
never  a  muscle  of  their  faces  contracted  at  the  wrong  time ; 
not  a  particle  of  light  shone  in  their  eyes  let  what  might  be 
said  before  them  ;  they  seemed  to  have  no  ears,  no  tongues,  no 
senses,  and  so  far,  indeed,  as  Ruby  concerned  herself  about 
them,  they  might  have  had  in  addition  no  bodies  and  no  souls. 

JFor  she  had  left  them  entirely  to  their  own  devices ;  pro- 
viding a  certain  amount  of  work  were  done,  and  they  looked 
as  they  ought  to  look  before  her,  Mrs.  Perman  let  everything 
else  take  its  chance. 

"  Their  morals,"  she  remarked  to  her  sister-in-law,  with 
equal  truth  and  philosophy,  "  are  nothing  to  me.  They  aro 
surely  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  appear  to 
me  excellent  servants — what  would  you  have  ?" 

Many  things.  Miss  Perman  might  have  replied ;  but  she  for- 
bore, for  just  at  this  period  Euby  was  in  high  favour  Avith  the 
ruling  powers ;  Uncle  Lawrence  idolized  her,  and  John  Perman 
was  proud  of  her. 

Mrs.  Perman,  in  summer  raiment,  was  irresistible;  Mrs. 
Perman  as  prospective  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Mansion  House,  as  a  person  who  understood  what  was  what, 
became  a  lady  of  importance.  For  it  was  supposed  Uncle 
Lawrence  would  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  if  so,  Mrs.  Perman  was 
to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  feminine  portion  of  that  office 
herself.  It  may  be  imagined,  I  think,  without  any  \indue 
stretch  of  the  reader's  fancy,  that  Euby  was  a  greab  favourite 
with  the  Alderman.  She  was  young,  and  the  old  like  youth — 
she  was  pretty,  and  the  old  like  beauty— she  was  bright,  and 
the  old  like  sunshine— she  was  graceful,  and  the  old  like  pliable 
figures  and  easy  movements — she  was  ladylike,  and  the  old, 
like  the  young,  are  taken  by  externals ;  she  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  coaxing,  and  she  had  a  thousand  childlike  ways  of 
captivating  her  husband's  uncle,  and  making  him  love  his 
nephew's  wife. 

For  some  especial  reason  Euby  took  a  fancy  for  trotting  the 
poor  old  man  out;  perliaps  she  had  some  tableau  in  her  mind 
of  youth  and  age,  and  thought  they  conjointly  made  an  in- 
teresting  picture  ;  perhaps  she  really  felt  grateful  for  the 
affection  Mr.  Perman  senior  had  for  her  ;  perhaps  he  troubled 
her  less  and  pleased  her  better  than  any  one  of  her  new  rela- 
tions— at  any  rate,  Euby  liked  to  be  with  Uncle  Lawrence,  and 
Uncle  Lawrence  liked  to  be  with  her. 

All  the  love  he  had  once  to  give  to  wife  and  children  he  gay© 
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to  the  bright,  lively  creaturo  who  was  his  nephew's  fashionable 
wife ;  and  nobody  dare  find  fault  Avith  Euby  in  his  presence  ; 
if  Lydia  said  she  was  extravagant,  he  asked  what  then  ?  Young 
people  would  be  young  people,  and  extravagance  was  natural 
to  her  age  and  her  education ;  if  Lydia  said  she  was  cross, 
Mr.  Perman  shook  his  head,  and  answered  she  was  never  cros? 
■with  him  ;  if  Lydia  said  she  was  restless,  he  told  how  no  one 
ever  walked  with  him  so  many  times  round  the  garden  sea 
Uuby  ;  if  it  were  hinted  that  she  flirted,  he  declared  it  was  not 
flirting,  but  only  a  light  kind  heart,  for  "  I  am  sure,"  added  the 
honest  old  fellow,  who  would  see  no  wrong  in  a  woman  witli  a 
pretty  face,  "  she  is  as  pleasant  to  me  as  to  the  youngest  man 
she  speaks  to." 

Erom  all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ruby's  lot  had  fallea 
in  green  places  if  she  had  only  known  how  to  take  care  of  her 
pasture,  and  keep  by  the  streams  where  the  gi-ass  was  beat. 

"  Seriously,  Ina,  1  wish  I  had  married  my  uncle,"  said  Euby 
to  her  friend  one  day ;  "  he  is  the  dearest  old  man  in  England." 
And  Mrs.  Pei-man  thought  he  was  too,  for  whenever  her  lord 
and  master  refused  her  anything,  my  Beauty  had  nothing  to  do 
but  drive  to  uncle's  house,  or  to  uncle's  office,  and  get  what 
she  wanted.  She  was  the  Benjamin  of  his  age  to  him,  and 
accordingly  she  could  wind  him  round  her  finger  like  pack- 
thread. 

She  drove  him  out  in  her  pretty  phaeton,  trotted  her  horse 
beside  his  brougham,  would  have  him  next  her  at  dinner,  and 
filled  his  snufi-box  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

There  was  young  life  enough  in  her  to  take  his  worn-out  ship 
in  tow,  and  carry  it  safely  up  the  same  river  of  excitement 
Ruby  herself  sailed  on;  and  Uncle  Lawrence  enjoyed  the  ex- 
cursion vastly — he  said  she  was  giving  him  a  new  lease  of  life. 
She  lived  in  his  shadow  all  that  summer  ;  she  carried  him  off 
from  nephews  and  nieces,  taking  that  possession  of  her  relation, 
in  fact,  which  is  nine  parts  of  the  law.  He  accompanied  her  to 
flower  shows,  morning  concerts,  picture  galleries,  and  exhibi- 
tions; she  listened  to  the  story  of  his  improvements,  suggested 
new  ones,  walked  about  the  grounds  of  Uphill  Hall  in  waving 
muslins,  and  a  bewitching  straw  hat,  and  was  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  Tottenham  generally,  and  of  Mr.  Perman's  old 
servants  in  particular. 

They,  and  Uncle  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  John  Perman,  were 
proud  of  her,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  close  akin  pride  is  to 
love — nearer  than  pity  by  many  a  degree. 

She  drove  Uncle  Lawrence  over  to  see  Alan's  house ;  and 
very  triumphant  indeed  Beauty  felt  at  being  able  to  prove  that 
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even  in  their  downfall  her  people  had  as  handsome  a  house  as 
the  Permans. 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  properly  furnished  yet,"  exclaimed 
Euby,  "  for  Alan  cannot  do  everything  just  at  once,  but  I  call 
it  an  exceedingly  nice  place — do  not  you  ?" 

He  did,  and  said  so,  and  cougratulated  Alan  (who  could  not 
but  receive  the  old  man  civilly)  with  such  warmth  on  being  the 
owner  of  Marsh  Hall,  that  Mr.  Euthven  explained  it  did  not 
belong  to  him,  but  to  his  ward,  Miss  Trenham ;  whereupon 
Uncle  Lawrence  turned  and  looked  at  Ina  as  though  she  were 
a  natural  curiosity,  evincing  a  desire  to  know  more  of  her  than 
had  hitherto  been  the  case. 

They  were  all  very  good  and  considerate  towards  their  visitor: 
not  cordial  as  under  other  circumstances  they  might  have  been, 
but  almost  compassionate  to  a  loneliness  which  even  Euby 
seemed  capable  of  solacing. 

Murray,  at  his  request,  showed  him  the  factory,  and  Lorly 
the  farm  yard  ;  and  he  took  tea  with  them  in  the  still  summer 
evening,  and  while  Euby  played  the  accompaniments,  Ina  sung 
hiiu  the  songs  he  had  heard  years  and  years  before,  in  the  days 
when  age  was  still  before  him. 

There  was  not  a  song  he  asked  for  but  Ina  knew ;  the  oldest 
ballad  he  could  name  she  had  learnt  as  a  child,  and  could  carol 
out  for  him — 

Cherry  Eipe— The  Bewildered  Maid — Isabel — Auld  Lang 
Syne — Away  Avith  Melancholy — Allan-a-dale — Jock  o'  Hazel- 
dean — Drink  to  me  only,  &e. 

And  then  at  last,  to  please  herself,  Ina  sang  him  Caller  Herrin, 
iu  the  broad,  honest,  scornful,  yet  tender  border-accent,  which 
no  Southern  maid  may  ever  hope  to  imitate — 

*'  Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairM 
CcC  them  lives  o'menP 

She  finished :  and  Mr.  Perman  said  huskily  that  he  could  ask 
for  nothing  more  after  that,  but  she  must  promise  to  come  and 
visit  him  at  Tottenham ;  he  would  not  leave  till  she  did. 

So  she  promised,  and  then  he  told  them  how  glad  he  would 
be  to  see  them  all — there  or  at  the  Mansion  House,  an  invita- 
tion which  Alan  answered  with  a  bow,  and  thank  you,  that 
meant  nothing. 

Still  he  was  very  respectful  to  the  old  man's  w^hite  hairs ; 
honouring  them  as  all  proud  men  do  honour  age,  and  thankful, 
perhaps,  to  see  the  imaffected  love  Mr.  Perman  felt  for  Euby. 

"When  it  was  getting  late,  Alan  assisted  Mr.  Perman  and  hi^ 
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Bi'ster  into  fhe  pliaeton,  while  the  footman  handed  his  mistrafifi 
the  reins. 

"I  hope,  Ruby,  you  are  more  merciful  to  your  cattle  than 
you  used  to  be,"  observed  Alan,  as  he  patted  the  ponies  ;  "  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  answered  Mrs.  Perman. 

"  AVhat  was  it  ?"  enquired  the  Alderman. 

"  Oh !  don't  ask  him,"  replied  Ruby,  "  it  is  too  dreadful  to 
repeat." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Alan,  "  it  was  a  simple  statement  of 
opinion.  I  told  her,  Mr.  Perman,  that  if  I  were  a  horse  I'd  as 
Boon — " 

"  There,  Alan,  that  will  do,"  cried  Euby,  interrupting  his 
sentence.  "  Groodbye  :"  and  off  went  the  ponies  like  the  wiad, 
while  the  machine,  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the  phaeton, 
laughed  all  over  his  face,  as  he  completed  Mr.Ruthven's  sentence 
to  his  own  satisfaction. 

*'  I  rather  think,"  he  remarked  to  the  coachman,  when  he 
was  retailing  the  story  and  the  visit  in  the  servants'  hall,  "  that 
if  that  'ere  gentleman  was  Mr.  Perman,  missus  would  not  have 
quite  so  much  driving  about." 

"  And  I  rather  think  you  would  have  to  look  out  for  another 
situation,"  observed  Mrs.  Perman'a  maid  pertly,  *'  for  there  is 
not  another  lady  in  London  would  keep  such  a  useless  fellow 
about  her." 

And  so  they  chattered  on,  never,  however,  be  it  remarked, 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Perman  was  portionless,  and  Mr. 
Kuthven  in  business,  questioning  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
well  born  and  carefully  bred. 

If  position  were  what  he  wanted,  Mr.  Perman  had  done 
wisely  in  marrying  his  wife ;  if  he  required  an  establishment. 
Ruby  was  competent  to  conduct  one  on  the  most  fasliionable 
principles ;  but  if  he  desired  a  home !  oh !  that  was  quite 
another  affair.  Mrs.  P.  had  no  idea  of  conjugal  tete-d.-tetes, 
and  quiet  evenings  by  her  own  fireside.  She  required  perpetual 
excitement,  and  it  was  only  so  long  as  that  steam  was  kept  up, 
Ruby's  train  would  travel  smoothly. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIIL 

LIFE   AT   MARSH    HALL. 

"When  Alan  took  posession  of  his  new  bouse,  the  chesniita 
were  in  full  leaf,  and  all  along  the  water's  edge  the  white 
flowers  were  scattering  their  beauty  to  the  ground. 

Excepting  from  the  uppermost  windows  of  all,  Ina  could  not 
now  see  over  the  wide  marsh  country  beyond ;  for  the  trees, 
with  their  spreading  arms  and  thick  foliage,  interposed  a  barrier 
between  Marsh  Hall  and  the  outside  world. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  prospect  might  not  be  wide,  it  wa8 
soothing  and  pleasant  to  Ina. 

Through  the  long  summer  days,  she  did  nothing  but  get 
well :  from  the  hour  she  flung  open  her  casement  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  she  sat  down  by  it  again  at  night,  she  did  no  solitary 
tiling,  save  walk  about  the  garden,  and  superintend  the  adorn- 
ment and  renovation  of  her  new  territory.  "  So  idle  a  life," 
she  declared,  "  was  never  surely  led  by  mortal ;"  but  the  doctors 
had  oi'dered  her  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and 
she  obeyed  their  instructions  to  the  letter. 

So  she  had  one  man  made  over  to  her,  who  was  to  do  what 
she  said,  work  when  she  bade  him,  go  where  she  ordered.  And 
Lorly  and  she,  and  their  vassal,  laboured  away  during  those 
Bummer  days  to  such  purpose,  that  before  the  autumn,  the 
garden,  and  lawn,  and  little  conservatory,  were  radiant  with 
flowers,  and  the  whole  place  looked  like  some  nook  taken  out 
of  fairy  land.  Neither  did  it  cost  much  ;  their  assistant  was 
not  a  gardener,  merely  a  handy  man — and  he  could  paint,  and 
knock  up  seats,  and  nail  climbers,  and  dig,  all  in  his  own  pro- 
per person. 

Eive  hundred  Tom  Thumb  geraniums  make  a  great  show  in 
beds  cut  out  of  green  grass,  and  a  few  dozen  of  heliotrope, 
verbena,  salvia,  and  other  sweet  and  bright  flowers,  soon  grew 
bushy,  and  filled  up  odd  corners  that  otherwise  would  have 
loolced  neglected. 

Besides,  there  were  quantities  of  plants  growing  among  the 
cabbages  and  artichokes,  that  Ina  transplanted  to  more  con- 
spicuous quarters — musk  in  any  quantity,  lemon-thyme,  ditto 
— fuchsias  by  the  score — and  roses !  when  the  season  came, 
the  place  was  a  blaze  of  them.  The  common  white,  the  little 
rose  de  mot,  the  Alpine  rose,  the  York  and  Lancaster,  the  deep 
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crimson,  tlie  modest  pink,  the  flaunting  cabbage,  the  single 
Scotcb  rose,  all  started  into  life. 

They  were  blooming  wild  in  hedge  and  bank  ;  they  bung  their 
heads  into  the  water ;  they  climbed  round  the  iron  railings,  and 
put  their  sweet,  fresh  faces  in  at  the  breakfast-room  windows  ; 
they  grew  up  against  the  brick  wall  that  divided  the  factory 
from  the  garden ;  they  trailed  across  the  walks,  and  formed 
arches,  and  got  entangled  in  Lorly's  curls. 

There  never  was  such  a  place  for  roses — the  summer  alp 
came  into  the  house  laden  with  a  delicious  fragrance ;  it  was 
delightful  to  walk  away  along  the  moss-covered  path  that  led 
from  the  house  to  the  kitchen  garden  in  the  quiet  twilight, 
inhaling  their  perfume  ;  the  summer  was  unusually  fine — not  a 
scorching  season,  but  a  genial — when  light  showers  refreshed 
the  earth,  and  the  sun  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  there  was 
a  stir  among  the  chesnut  leaves  in  the  even  time  when  the  wind 
passed  through  them. 

Ina  enjoyed  it  thoroughly — with  a  convalescent's  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful — with  an  invalid's  enjoyment  of  busy  laziness 
— with  a  sense  of  mental  relief,  and  settledness  in  her  house, 
and  her  life,  and  her  employments,  and  her  future,  which  was 
pleasant  to  a  nature  like  hers.  She  had  pitclied  her  tent  at 
last  in  a  place  of  her  own — in  a  place  outside  of  which  she  had 
no  wishes,  no  hopes. 

Eor  Alan  and  she  had  dropped  back  into  their  old  relations 
— if  he  had  never  asked  her  to  become  his  wife,  if  she  had 
never  heard  the  words  from  his  lips,  there  could  not  possibly 
Lave  been  a  more  unembarrassed  and  friendly  intercourse 
between  them  ;  people  cannot  go  on  being  restrained  and  un- 
comfortable for  ever,  and  if  a  woman  have  to  meet  a  man  Avhom 
she  likes  every  day,  it  is  better  for  her  to  endeavour  to  ignore 
the  fact  of  his  having  once  professed  to  care  for  her,  than  to  be 
by  her  manner  continually  reminding  him  he  has  been  refused. 
Besides,  most  conscientiously  Ina  believed  Alan  did  not  want 
to  marry  her — the  Avish,  probably,  was  father  to  the  thought ; 
but  still  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  but  that  Alan  had  worked 
himself  up  to  the  matrimonial  pitch  out  of  pure  consideration 
for  her,  and  he  would,  she  entertained  no  doubt,  some  day  bo 
sincerely  thankful  she  had  not  taken  him  at  his  word. 

Throughout  all  the  years  of  their  past  lives,  he  had  never 
evinced  any  love  for  her  ;  in  the  old  Cumberland  days,  wlion 
she  was  a  girl,  and  he  a  young  man,  he  had  never  spoken  to  her 
as  he  spoke  to  others,  nor  chosen  her  society  Avhen  there  waa 
any  other  woman  present.  "  If  I  had  been  his  mother,"  Ina 
couaidered,  "  he  could  not  have  treated  me  all  liis  life  long 
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more  aifectionately,  and  yet  with  a  greatei'  assmrance  that 
marriage  between  us  was  impossible ;  and  when  strangers 
showed  him  that  we  might  marry,  and  that  the  world  thought 
we  might,  he  proposed,  because  he  did  not  want  to  lose  a  sister, 
and  fancied  I  had  no  home  but  his.  I  have  done  right,"  she 
concluded  as  she  looked  round  Marsli  Hall,  and  saw  Alan 
happy,  and  apparently  prosperous,  and  Murray  getting  strong, 
and  Lorly  growing  xip  safely  to  womanhood,  "  I  have  done 
right ;"  and  even  knowing  the  future,  which  she  could  not  see, 
I  believe  that  Ina  spoke  truly. 

Having  once  settled  this  question  to  her  own  satisfaction, 
she  tried  to  forget  all  about  it,  and  sat  down  under  the  shadow 
of  her  own  chesnuts  a  happy  woman.  Did  not  even  Euby, 
who  had  first  bruited  the  propriety  question,  utter  devout 
thanks  when  she  saw  them  all  together  again,  and  wonder  each 
time  she  visited  Marsh  Hall,  what  they  should  ever  have  done 
without  Ina  ? 

"I  do  think,"  said  Mrs.  Perman  one  day,  with  a  gush  of 
enthusiasm,  "  that  it  was  a  special  providence  took  your  parents 
from  you,  and  sent  you  across  the  sea  to  us — you  are  every- 
thing in  one,  Ina — I  wish  my  husband  had  a  sister  like  you." 
And  then  Kuby,  who,  poor  soul,  spite  of  company,  and  dress, 
and  money,  and  servants,  was  a  very  lonely  woman,  kissed  her 
friend,  and  Ina  felt  comfortable. 

A  strange  contradiction,  reader,  is  it  not,  that  Ina  should 
feel  supported  in  her  own  line  of  conduct  by  Huby's  approval  ? 
nevertheless  it  is  a  truth  that  the  opinions  of  weak  women  have 
an  immense  influence  on  the  minds  of  stroug  ones. 

Ruby  drove  often  over  to  Marsh  Hall,  never  seeming 
happier  than  when  she  was  back  amongst  her  own  people, 
teazing  and  troubling  them  as  of  old.  She  was  delighted  vfith. 
everything;  with  the  garden,  and  the  water,  and  the  two 
swans,  and  the  fifty  ducks  that  Beauty  spent  hours  feeding 
with  bread  out  of  her  own  hand.  Every  time  she  said  good 
bye,  she  added  the  words — "  And  I  wish  I  could  stay  with  you 
always :"  which  Ina  afiected  not  to  notice,  or  else  answered 
with  a  smile. 

Nevertheless,  she  felt  Euby  had  made  a  worse  choice  in  her 
life  than  she — for  granting  that  Mrs.  Perman  had  an  establish- 
ment at  Stamford  Hill,  the  Euthvens  had  a  home  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Marshes. 

Often  Ina  thought  about  this  difference  when  they  all 
gathered  round  the  breakfast-table  in  one  of  those  pleasant 
rooms.     They  had  all  they  wanted  before  them. 

There  was  no  coldness,  no  division  of  interest — Alan  and 
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Murray  came  in  from  the  factory,  Lorly  from  the  garden,  Tnft 
from  some  slight  domestic  duty,  and  they  took  their  seats  near 
tlie  open  windows,  and  inhaled  the  pure  fresh  morning  air, 
whilst  chalking  out  their  plans  for  the  day  just  horn.  Slowly 
and  grandly  the  swans  sailed  before  their  eyes,  whilst  every 
now  and  then  the  external  silence  was  broken  by  a  frightful 
quacking  from  the  ducks,  who  had  approached  too  near  the 
lords  of  the  water,  and  were  receiving  a  just  punishment  for 
their  presumption. 

By  the  trunks  of  the  chesnuts  a  few  sheep  lay  lazily,  whilst 
between  the  trees  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  Ina's  pet,  short- 
horn Daisy — the  animal  to  whom  the  Euthvens  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  thick  yellow  cream  that  made  them  feel 
almost  like  country  folks  once  more. 

Then  there  were  the  fresh  eggs  laid  by  Lorly 's  hens,  and 
the  flowers  Murray  had  gathered  when  the  dew  was  on  them ; 
there  was  the  snowy  damask  and  the  fragrant  tea,  and  the  steam- 
ing coifee,  and  the  home-made  bread ;  all  so  little  like  London 
smoke  and  London  ways,  that  Hugh  Elyot  once  declared,  it 
carried  him  back  twenty  years  to  come  into  that  sunshiny  room 
and  sit  at  breakfast  with  them. 

"  Well,  if  you  would  live  on  the  premises,  as  I  want  you," 
said  Alan,  "  you  might  go  back  twenty  years  every  morning. 
What  is  the  use  of  your  remaining  in  town  when  you  might 
juat  as  well  live  in  the  country  ?  There  are  those  rooms  over 
the  counting-house,  we  could  clear  out  for  you  to-morrow." 

"I  should  like  that  of  all  things,"  answered  Mr.  Elyot, 
"  but  it  is  impossible." 

"  If  you  would  like  it,  who  else  is  there  to  dislike  it  ?" 
inquired  Alan. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  your  urging  him  to  do  it,"  put  in  Murrny. 
"  He  makes  us  think  he  goes  back  every  night  to  bachelor "s 
chambers  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  but  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  the  story.  My  version  of  Mr.  Elyot  is,  tliat 
he  is  an  exceedingly  sly  individual,  who  having  married  a  beau- 
tiful wife,  keeps  her  locked  up  all  day,  and  never  allows  her  to 
see  a  soul,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  liluebeard." 

"  But  Bluebeard  did  not  lock  up  his  wife,"  said  Lorly.  "  Ho 
only  locked  up  one  room  from  her." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  thing,"  replied  Murray.  "  At  any  rate, 
I  believe  jealousy  to  be  the  true  reason  for  his  conduct" 

"  I  think  I  must  endeavour  to  get  a  peep,  Elyot,"  said  Alan, 
laughing. 

"And  I  think  I  shall  try  to  carry  her  off,"  added  Murray. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  be  both  quite  welooinQ/*  answered 
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Mr.  Elyot,  lightly,  yet  not  without  a  shade  of  emharrassment ; 
"  but  as  I  have  no  wife,  you  will  find  peeping  and  abducting 
two  difficult  matters." 

"  Ah !  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  tell  us  that,"  said  Murray ; 
"  I  know  better." 

"  Seriously,  now,  Elyot,  jesting  apart,  are  you  married  or 
not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Euthven,  looking  across  the  table  with  a 
certain  earnestness  of  expression. 

"  I  am  not,"  Hugh  answered.  "  I  never  was  married  ;  I  am 
not  now ;  and  I  have  no  thought  of  being." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Murray  ?"  said  Alan  to  his  brother. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  hear  him.  But  hearing  is  one  thing,  and 
believing  another.  If  we  promise  to  be  very  good,  and  not 
make  love  to  her,  will  you  bring  her  here,  Mr.  Elyot  ?  I 
really  should  take  it  as  a  particular  favour." 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  it  is,"  interposed  Lorly. 
"  I  think  Mr.  Elyot  is  too  fashionable  to  live  at  the  East  End  ; 
he  makes  immense  sums  of  money  in  the  City,  and  spends  it 
out  at  the  West ;  and  we  do  not  treat  him  with  sufficient  cere- 
mony when  he  visits  us." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  Lorly,  Mr.  Elyot  ?"  asked 
Murray. 

"  I  think  Miss  Euthven  knows  me  better  than  that,"  answer- 
ed Hugh,  turning  towards  her ;  but  he  never  once  looked  at 
Jna  during  the  conversation — never  once. 

There  was  something  strange  about  him  altogether  ;  and  yet, 
as  the  days  wore  on,  Ina  fancied  a  change  was  going  on.  As 
business  came  in  quicker,  and  the  works  required  more  hands, 
and  time  grew  to  be  money  with  the  partners,  Mr,  Elyot's 
face  assumed  a  different  expression. 

A  hope  seemed  born  within  him ;  and,  as  the  din  in  the 
factory  grew  greater,  and  Murray  returned  to  the  house  blacker, 
and  Alan's  time  for  meals  became  shorter,  the  care-worn,  hag- 
gard look  faded  from  Hugh  Elyot's  countenance,  and  he  some- 
times appeared  an  altered  man, 

Euby  noticed  this,  and  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures  was  to 
get  hold  of  him  and  walk  him  up  and  down  among  the  roses, 
carrying  on  a  very  sufficient  flirtation  the  while,  which  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  Ina,  who  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  the 
pair  ;  and  yet  still  who  felt  jealous  as  only  a  woman  can. 

Mr.  Elyot  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  Beauty'a 
chief  attraction  at  Marsh  Hall.  She  said  it  improved  her  to 
talk  with  him  ;  and  Ina  dared  not  baulk  her  fancy,  lest  Ruby 
should  turn  round  and  declare,  in  her  random  way,  that  Ina 
pQust  be  fond  of  him  herself,  or  she  would  never  dream  of 
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imputing  tlie  feeling  to  otliars.  After  a  time,  however,  Mr. 
Elyot  wruuglit  a  cure  for  this  himselt!,  for  he  deserted  Marsh 
Hall  almost  entirely,  rarely  joined  the  family  at  meals,  and 
was  scarcely  ever  seen,  excepting  in  the  factory  or  counting- 
hoiise. 

A  change,  too,  was  effected  in  the  City  arrangements ;  for 
while  the  front  office  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  was  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Ruthven  and  Elyot,  engineers,  the  hack  office 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Alan  Euthven,  Civil  Engineer, 
and  Mr.  Elyot  betook  himself  and  his  analyses,  and  his  own 
exclusive  business,  to  Barnard's  Inn,  Holborn. 

Hugh  Elyot  and  Alan  Eutliven  managed  the  factory  and 
city  office  between  them  thus :  the  former  took  Marsh  Hall 
from  ten  to  two,  and  the  town  business  from  three  to  five : 
after  that  he  was  free  to  attend  to  his  own  profession  ;  while 
Alan,  in  and  out  of  the  factory  all  the  afternoon,  having  a 
foreman  who  understood  his  business,  and  a  brother  who  never 
left  the  premises,  had  many  hours  during  the  evening  at 
leisure  for  pursuing  his  own  studies,  and  thinking  over  the 
inventions  which  were  to  bring  him  wealth. 

This  division  of  labour  had  been  proposed  by  Elyot  himself, 
who  seemed,  as  Alan  once  remarked  to  Ina,  to  have  an  insatia- 
ble thirst  for  money, 

"I  think,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  should  not  work  so  hard," 
continued  his  partner.  "  But  1  do  not  profess  to  understand 
him.  I  never  knew  a  man  I  liked  so  much,  and  trusted  so 
thoroughly  ;  and  yet  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  about  him.  I 
really  should  like  to  see  his  chambers.  AVhen  one  is  so  closely 
connected  in  business  with  a  man,  one  seems  to  want  to  knovf 
something  about  his  home." 

"  "Where  does  he  live,  Alan  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you.  Long  as  we  have  been  together,  much 
as  we  have  conversed,  I  know  no  more  of  him  now,  than 
I  did  the  first  evening  we  met  at  Deacon's.  He  has  never 
made  a  statement  about  himself,  except  that  when  he  mentioned 
this  place  was  to  let,  he  said  he  could  find  a  part  of  the  capital 
towards  working  it ;  which  he  afterwards  did,  you  remember. 
He  has  never  told  me  where  he  came  from ;  never  mentioned 
father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister ;  though  some  slight 
remark  once  induced  me  to  think  he  had  no  living  relatives, 
and  was  an  only  child.  He  has  never  asked  me  to  his  house, 
nor  told  me  where  he  lived — in  fact,  if  I  had  not  the  most 
perfect  faith  in  him,  I  should  not  like  his  reserve  at  all." 

"But  you  have  perfect  faith  in  himr"  Ina  asked  this  to 
re-astjure  her  owu. 
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*'  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Alan.  "I  would  ti-ust— I  do  Irust  Eljot 
as  much  as  you,  Ina.     I  cannot  say  more  thau  that." 

"Thank  you,  Alau,"  she  said;  and  he  smiled  at  her  earnest- 
ness, not  knowing  that  she  was  thanking  him  for  trusting 
Hugh.  "  And  Murray  and  he  seem  to  be  great  friends,"  she 
added. 

"  Tes";  were  it  any  one  else  than  Elyot,  I  should  think  he 
was  trying  to  divide  Murray  and  myself,  they  are  so  friendly  ; 
but  I  feel  sure  of  him.  If  it  could  have  been,  I  am  certain 
poor  Murray  would  have  liked  the  church  better  than  engineer- 
ing ;  and  there  is  something  in  Elyot's  conversation  that  suits 
the  cast  of  his  mind.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  much  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  it,  Ina,  but  Elyot  has  a  kind  of  universal 
toleration,  a  sort  of  pity  for  humanity  generally,  and  a  way  of 
making  allowances  for  faults  and  short-cominge  in  others, 
which  may  certainly  be  very  christian,  but  which  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly uncommon.  Accordingly  when  Murray  gets  on  his 
stilts,  and  commences  talking  all  kinds  of  enthusiastic  rubbish, 
as  most  young  men  do,  one  time  or  another,  I  suppose,  Elyot, 
instead  of  putting  him  down,  as  I  should,  listens  patiently, 
and  encourages  and  reasons,  and  argues  and  convinces.  I  get 
tired  of  hearing  them,  I  confess ;  but  Murray  delights  in  such 
conversations — do  you  know  what  I  mean,  Ina?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  she  did,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  her 
comprehension.  It  was  the  same  quality  in  Hugh  Elyot  which 
had  first  attracted  her.  Clever  women — and  Ina  might,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  called  clever — are  very  rarely  meekly 
religious ;  they  may  be  enthusiastic ;  they  may  be  eai^nest  be- 
lievers ;  they  may  be  fervent  worshippers ;  but  they  are  seldom 
humble  m  their  hearts,  and  equally  seldom  tolerant.  They 
carry  a  knowledge  of  their  talents  into  the  House  of  God,  as 
well  as  about  their  own  homes ;  and  it  is,  probably,  for  this 
reason,  that  they  generally  suffer  more  than  their  weaker  and 
less  gifted  sisters,  and  are  led  home  through  the  rougher  paths 
of  life,  where  rocks  and  storms  abound. 

I  am  not  writing  a  religious  novel.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
vocation  to  finish  a  rugged  sentence  off  neatly  with  a  text  of 
scripture,  and  tear  aside  with  unshrinking  hand  the  veil  whicli 
conceals  the  struggles  of  flesh  against  spirit,  of  creature  against 
Creator.  I  do  not  thmk  any  man  or  woman  has  ever  succeeded 
in  writing  a  religious  novel ;  for  to  be  successful,  a  novel  must 
be  true,  and  the  truth  of  a  man's  religion,  or  irreligion,  the 
nature  of  his  temptations,  the  efficacy  of  his  struggles,  the 
reality  of  his  repentance  can  be  known  but  to  God. 

ItseeuiB  to  me  as  though  a  man  might  as  rationally,  reverently, 
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and  piously,  write  a  novel  aljout  heaven  as  about  religion :  and 
therefore  1  would  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  idea  which 
might  naturally  be  produced  by  my  touching  on  the  subject  at 
all,  that  I  either  desire  to  drag  a  false  moral  into  my  story,  or 
else  that  I  wish  to  bring  sacred  things  down  to  the  level  of  our 
work-a-day  world. 

AVith  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  religion,  then,  I  have 
nothing  to  do ;  it  is  only  the  outer  surface  of  Christianity, 
which  is  palpable  even  to  man,  that  I  can  touch  with  my  human 
fingers ;  and  after  this  explanation  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  re- 
peating what  I  said  a  few  sentences  back,  that  the  religion  of 
clever  women  is  not  generally  largely  imbued  with  that  charity 
*'  which  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind."  Now  all  women  like  their 
opposites — and  those  among  them  especially  who  have  a,  strong 
will,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty — who  see  the  light  shining  afar 
off,  and  are  struggling  to  reach  it — are  insensibly  attracted 
towards  those  men  who  possess  the  qualities  in  which  they 
themselves  are  deficient. 

I  said  early  in  this  tale  that  Ina  Trenham  was  not  perfect, 
and  her  faults  were  those  which  generally  accompany  similar 
characters  great  part  of  their  journey  to  the  grave.  She  drew 
near  to  Hugh  Elyot  because  he  had  what  she  wanted — because 
where  she  failed  he  was  without  blemish ;  she  loved  him  without 
a  limit,  because  he  was  good,  never  thinking  that  the  day  might 
come  when  the  very  intensity  and  absorption  of  her  love  for 
the  good  would  prove  an  evil. 

Toleration,  patience,  charity  of  thought,  long  suffering,  these 
were  all  qualities  in  which  my  Ina  was  deficient — they  are 
qualities  in  which  women  are  oftener  deficient  than  the  world 
generally  supposes ;  and  as  Hugh  Elyot  was  tolerant,  patient, 
slow  to  think  evil,  and  blessed  exceedingly  with  the  power  of 
endurance,  the  natural  results  followed. 

Ina  fell  in  love  with  him  as  such  women  do — quietly,  un- 
demonstratively,  silently,  enthusiastically ;  to  say  she  would 
have  died  for  him  is  a  mild  form  of  expression ;  for  she  would 
have  lived  for  him,  in  sorrow,  and  poverty,  and  pain — ay,  even 
in  absence,  providing  that  by  her,  and  through  her,  he  was 
happy. 

An  exceedingly  rash  sort  of  love  for  a  woman  to  give,  doubt- 
less ;  but  still  a  kind  some  women  will  persist  in  giving  till  the 
end  of  the  chapter;  too  transcendental  for  matrimony  not  to 
prove  a  disappointment,  and  just  simply  destructive  to  hap- 
piness should  anything  occur  to  render  matrimony  impossible. 

In  this  description  of  attachment  a  woman  gives  so  much  of 
herself  away,  that,  when  she  finds  there  is  no  return  to  be  ex» 
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pected,  and  re?ert8  to  her  own  resources,  she  proves  to  bo 
bankrupt. 

She  hands  over  the  whole  of  her  individuality  to  the  keeping 
of  another,  and  throughout  the  long  weary  years  of  her  later 
life  repents  her  of  the  generosity  which  was  wasted  on  him, 
which  has  been  fatal  to  her. 

But  it  was  too  late,  and  yet  too  early,  for  Ina  Trenham  to 
mourn  over  her  rashness ;  it  was  too  late  to  go  back,  too  soon 
to  be  able  to  see  the  end. 

The  same  fascination  which  was  winning  Murray  had  cap- 
tivated her ;  and  Alan  coolly  asked  if  she  had  noticed  this 
power  in  his  partner. 

Meanwhile,  did  Alan  notice  any  change  in  Ina?  not  he — she 
was  very  undemonstrative,  and  he  very  blind. 


CHAPTEE   XXIX. 

A   NEW   DIGNITY. 

"I  HAVE  come  over  to  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Perman,  entering 
the  dining-room  at  Marsh  Hull  one  chilly  afternoon,  "that 
Uncle  Lawrence  is  to  be  Lord  Mayor  after  all." 

"  Why,  you  told  us  so  three  months  since,"  observed  Murray. 

"  As  a  possibility,"  admitted  Kuby;  "but  now  he  is  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  certainly." 

"And  what  are  you  to  be?"  enquired  Lorly ;  "the  Lady 
Mayoress  ?" 

"  Of  course,  you  stupid  child ;  and  I  shall  be  mistress  at  the 
Mansion  House.  We  shall  have  such  fun,  Alan ;  and  poor 
old  uncle  is  to  go  up  the  river  to  Westminster,  and  come  back 
again  in  the  most  ridiculous  coach  that  ever  was  built.  I  in- 
tend to  make  my  will  before  the  ninth,  for  I  shall  never  sur- 
vive seeing  uncle  in  his  robes.  And  the  liveries,  my  dear 
Alan,  they  are  the  funniest  things  on  earth.'* 

"  I  have  seen  thera.  Ruby,  and  1  do  not  want  to  hear  any- 
thing more  of  the  trash.  Are  you  going  to  be  part  of  the 
raree  show  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know~I  hope  so ;  but  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
amusement  without  that.  I  am  to  have  everything  my  own 
way,  and  the  spending  of  such  sums  of  money,  Alan,  as  take 
away  my  breath.  Eight  thousand  pounds  are  allowed  by  the 
oity  for  the  expenses,  but  uncle  says  that  will  not  half  meet 
them;  he  told  me  so  himself.     la  not  it  dreadful  ?" 
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"  Well,  Tlnliy,  T  presume  he  has  a  right  to  tlo  what  he  likea 
with  his  own  money,"  observed  her  brother. 

"  Of  course  he  has  ;  but  tlie  care  of  all  that  will  be  on  nie. 
We  shall  live  in  such  style  ;  there  are  a  tribe  of  servants  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  we  take  our  own  beside,  and  uncle's 
housekeeper,  and — " 

"  Pray  spare  me  a  list  of  your  servants,"  observed  Alan. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  then,  about  the  people  we  are  likely  to 
have  to  entertahi  ? — the  Ambassadors,  and  the  nobility,  and 
some  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  I  cannot  remember  half;  and 
the  most  amusing  part  of  it  is,  that  uncle  must  go  and  ask 
the  judges  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Guildhall,  and  there  will 
be  such  an  excitement  aa  never  was  before.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
private  carriage  is  not  so  primitive  as  his  state.     It  is — " 

"We  have  seen  it,"  interposed  Ina,  who  perceived  that 
Alan's  patience  was  almost  exhausted. 

"  And  did  you  not  think  it  very  passable  !"  enquired  Euby, 
"  at  least  for  a  Lord  Mayor.  My  uncle  is  to  have  a  Chaplain, 
too — one  all  to  himself:  consider  that,  Lia;  and  he  will  have 
to  go  about  (I  mean  uncle)  to  the  diiferent  City  churches, 
where  there  are  to  be  charity  sermons ;  and  I  think  I  shaR  go 
too  with  the  sheriffs  and  the  aldermen.  K  we  have  to  attend 
our  old  church  in  state,  shall  not  I  be  grand  ?  The  clergy- 
man will  wonder  how  on  earth  I  have  got  mixed  up  with  the 
City  magnates." 

"Tou  are  as  arrant  a  snob,  Ruby,"  said  Alan  bitterly,  "  aa 
if  you  had  not  a  drop  of  good  blood  in  your  veins." 

"Oh!  don't  tease  about  blood,"  retorted  Ruby;  "but,  if 
yo(i  come  to  that,  the  best  people  in  the  land  have  risen  from 
the  City.  Tou  have  provoked  me  into  giving  you  a  list. 
Now,  just  listen  and  tremble,  Sir  Alan — I  have  been  reading 
all  about  it.  The  Earls  of  Coventry,  Warwick,  Chichester, 
Radnor,  Dartmouth,  Wiltshire,  Essex,  all  came  out  of  the  City 
— so  did  the  Dukes  of  Leeds,  Dorset,  and  Newcastle ;  never 
to  speak  of  Lords,  Viscounts,  and  Sirs  in  abundance.  AVliat 
do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Ruby,  except  that  those  whose  ancestry  will 
bear  daylight,  ought  to  be  the  more  proud  and  conservative 
of  it." 

"Tet  these  men  were  all  good  citizens,  and,  doubtless, 
honest,"  interposed  Ina;  who  had  not  heard  a  discussion  liko 
this  for  some  time. 

"  Doubtless,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  there  is  a  differenco 
between  honest  men  and  ancient  family." 

*'lf  you  exhaust  that,  Alan,"  said  lua,  "are  we  iiot  all  an« 
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cient  ?  Can  any  of  us  trace  a  higher  or  longer  pedigree  than 
the  one  wliich  conducts  us  back  to  Adam,  '  which  was  the  Sou 
of  God?'" 

"  Tou  tnow  quite  well  what  I  mean,"  Ina,  he  said,  somewhat 
angrily.  "  We  are  all  of  us,  of  course,  descended  from  Adam 
and  Eve,  but  there  was  a  diversity  in  their  childi'en — wit- 
ness Cain ;  and  there  has  been  a  keeping  up  and  going 
down  among  the  families  of  men  ever  since.  Now  he  who 
can  produce  a  fair  genealogical  tree  which  has  been  putting 
out  its  branches  century  after  century,  and  the  roots  of  which 
are  hidden  only  by  the  mists  of  time,  has  surely  a  right  to 
hold  his  head  higher  than  the  mushroom  families  of  recent 
elevation." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Alan,  yet  you  remember  what  the  Saxon  pea- 
sant said  to  the  Norman  lord  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  something  agreeable,  I  am  sure,  or  you 
would  not  repeat  it." 

"  Said  the  nobleman,  no  doubt  to  a  better  man  than  himself, 
*  Do  you  know,  fellow,  to  whom  you  are  speaking  ?  My  an- 
cestors came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.'  '  And,  may- 
hap,' was  the  ready  retort — and  I  do  think,  Alan,  had  I  been 
there,  I  should  have  done  something  ridiculous — '  they  foimd 
mine  here  when  they  comed.' " 

"  A  very  appropriate  anecdote,"  said  Murray,  laughing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  MuiTay,  it  is  not  appropriate  nor 
applicable,"  returned  Alan;  "for  I  do  not  boast  of  a  mere 
ancestry,  of  being  able  to  tell  who  my  grandfather  and  great- 
great-grandfather  were;  any  peasant  in  the  land,  if  legiti- 
mate, could  doubtless  do  that — my  boast  is,  that  far  back  as 
you  can  trace  us — back  as  far  as  Scottish  history  goes, 
we  are  to  be  found,  people  great  in  the  land  :  like  the  Doug- 
lases, we  can  be  seen  in  the  stream,  but  never  in  the  foun- 
tain. Of  all  our  family  in  the  dii'ect  branch,  I  am  the  lowest ; 
I  am  the  first  of  our  house — remember,  I  am  not  now  talking 
of  the  collateral  branches — who  was  ever  obliged  to  descend 
to  trade  ;  our  business  was  with  kings  and  pi-inces ;  not  witli 
yard  and  loom !" 

"  If  all  accounts  b'3  true,"  said  Ina,  with  a  somewhat  height- 
ened colour,  "  your  ancestors,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Scot- 
tish families,  were  not  remarkable  either  for  civility  or  honesty. 
Eor  my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  wliile 
my  ancestors  were  rearing  sheep,  yours  were  stealing  them.'' 

"  Bravo,  Ina,"  exclaimed  Murray  ;  "  now,  Alan,  are  you 
fairly  beaten  ?" 

"No,"  answered  his  brother,  "I  do  not  deny  Ina's  imputa- 
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tion  ;  but  will  you  ask  her  which  she  would  rather  be  descended 
from,  the  Scottish  sheep-stealers,  or  the  Border  yeomen?" 

"  Human  nature  is  weak,"  she  replied,  "  but  it  is  my  weak- 
ness, and  not  my  reason,  which  answers,  from  the  Scottish 
Reivers :  not,  Alan,  remember,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  low 
birth,  or  of  my  father,  or  of  his  before  him." 

"  Ashamed  !  I  should  think  not !"  said  Alan.  "  If  all  my 
ancestry  had  been  like  you,  I  should  never  have  been  forced  to 
call  Ruby  a  snob.  She  has  cast  back  for  centuries,  I  think, 
for  some  blood  which  never  flowed  from  the  heart  of  a  truo 
Euthven." 

"  You  ai-e  the  unkindest  creature,"  said  Euby  pathetically ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  none  of  our  people  ever  fought  harder  in  battle 
for  their  castles  than  I  have  fought  for  our  name.  It  w^as 
only  the  other  day  that  I  made  myself  ill  tracing  out  our 
genealogy,  to  confound  Miss  Perman.  She  and  Mr.  Bonsil 
Bet  themselves  to  pick  our  pedigree  to  pieces,  and  said  if  we 
were  really  Ruthvens — the  old  Kuthvens,  I  mean — we  should 
be  closely  related  to  Baron  Euthven,  and  have  been  Honour- 
ables.  If  it  had  not  been  for  dear  old  uncle,  who  got  down 
Dugdale,  and  proved  that  I  was  right  in  what  I  said  about 
the  females  cutting  out  the  heirs  male,  I  never  should  have 
got  off  with  flying  colours  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  afraid  of  me,  for 
fear  I  should  some  day  take  a  fancy  for  murdering  them,  aa 
that  dear,  black  Lord  Euthven  did  for  murdering  Eizzio.  I 
never  had  any  patience  with  Eizzio,  nor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
neither ;  and  they  make  such  a  cry  about  the  assassination  out 
at  The  Upases,  as  if  Eizzio  was  the  only  person  murdered  in 
those  times." 

"  Take  breath,  Euby,"  advised  Murray ;  "  we  are  all  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  having  so  ably  defended  our  position — 
have  you  got  anything  else  to  tell  ns  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have ;  Alan,  what  do  you  think  ?  Tarn  Hall  ia  for 
gale  again." 

"  Sureljr  not,"  he  exclaimed. 

'But  it  is,  though  ;  and  I  fancy,  Alan,  but  1  do  not  know 
foi"  .""ertain,  that  Mr.  Perman  means  to  buy  it." 

8hD.ll  I  tell  you,  my  readers,  what  Alan  said  ?  I  think  not. 
I  think  I  would  rather  not  blot  my  page  w'ith  the  sliort,  wicked, 
unholy  sentence  he  ground  from  between  his  teeth. 

We  none  of  us  know  what  wells  of  passion  lie  around,  tiU 
their  waters  are  engulphing  us.  The  customs  of  society  keep 
them  pretty  well  sealed,  but  every  now  and  then  nature  proves 
too  slroiig  for  custom,  and  finds  vent  for  her  feelings  in  words, 
at  which  sociely  wtarcs. 
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Alan  had  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage;  his  s-ister  had 
annoyed  him  first,  and  then  capped  her  performance  with  a 
blow  so  unexpected,  that  any  man  might  be  excused  for  stag- 
gering under  it. 

So  out  came  a  sentence,  at  which  Ina  shivered ;  for  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that  curses  are  but  stones  thrown  in  the  air, 
which  recoil  on  the  head  of  him  who  utters  them :  and  in 
after  days,  when  his  hair  was  grey  with  trouble,  she  had  some- 
times such  superstition  as  to  wonder  if  it  were  the  old  curso 
come  home,  back  again  to  him  who  sent  it. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke  ;  but  when  Alan  left  the  room, 
which  he  did  almost  as  soon  as  the  sentence  was  uttered, 
liuby  said : 

"  i  did  not  mean  to  vex  Alan,  but  really  one  would  require 
to  have  a  locked  gate  before  one's  mouth  when  with  him. 
Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  he  should  put  himself  into 
such  a  passion  about  nothing?" 

"  It  is  something  to  him,  K-uby,  though  it  may  be  nothing 
to  you,"  answered  Ina. 

'  Do  you  not  know  that  he  wanted  to  buy  Tarn  HaU  back 
sometime  himself,  and  can  you  not  understand  that  he  would 
rather  the  greatest  stranger  owned  it  than  your  husband?" 
added  Murray. 

"  Wliich  I  consider  exceedingly  unnatural,"  retorted  Mrs. 
Perman.  "  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what  my  husband 
has  ever  done  or  left  undone,  that  Alan  should  hate  him  as  he 
does.  He  would  have  been  a  friend  to  every  one  of  you :  you 
might  have  been  a  clergyman,  Murray,  instead  of  working  in 
that  horrid  low  factory  ;  and  I  really  do  call  it  very  unkind  of 
you  all  to  take  part  against  him  as  you  have  done — you,  espe- 
cially. Ina!" 

"  Wliy,  what  have  I  done  ?"  enquired  Ina,  in  surprise. 

"  Oh !  you  know  there  is  nothing  you  ask  Alan  he  wiU  not 
do ;  and  if  you  had  asked  him  to  go  to  see  me  oftener,  and 
told  him  he  ought  to  stay  to  dinner,  he  would  have  done  it — 
you  know  he  would." 

"  Tou  overrate  my  influence  with  Alan,"  said  her  friend, 
coldly ;  "  I  do  not  think  the  man  or  woman  breathes,  who 
could  induce  him  to  alter  the  path  he  has  chosen.  My  own 
belief  is,  that  Alan  was  wrong  in  refusing  to  visit  Mr.  Per- 
man, but  I  am  sure  he  was  right  in  declining  any  assistance 
from  him." 

"  When  Alan  wants  help,  he  will  not  go  to  a  parvenu  for 
it,"  put  in  Miss  Lorly. 

"  You  be  quiet,  Lorly,"  said  Kuby  sharply.     "  My  husband 
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is  iuft  ns  cronr!  ns  nny  of  yoii ;  and  if  he  buy  Tarn  TTall,  you 
•will  iincl  tliat  everyone  who  knew  us  will  call  on  him — yes,  and 
be  a  great  deal  more  glad  to  know  the  rich  Mr-  Perman  than 
tlioy  ever  were  to  know  the  poor  Ruthvens.  I  do  not  see  wliat 
good  family  does  a  man;  it  might  have  been  all  very  well 
once,  when  blood  was  king,  but  now  money  has  ascended  the 
throne,  wealth  alone  has  any  chance  of  notice.  I  should  like 
you  to  tell  me  what  our  family  has  done  for  us  ?" 

"  It  got  you  a  husband,  Huby,"  responded  Ina. 

"  Now  there  you  are  wrong,  Miss  Trenham,"  said  'Mrs. 
Perman  ;  "  for  it  was  mine  own  self — my  own  face,  and  not  the 
faces  of  our  musty  old  ancestors,  that  fascinated  Mr.  Perman." 

"  What  was  it  about  your  face  ?"  enquired  Murray.  "  I  con- 
fess I  see  nothing  remarkable  in  it." 

"  I  was  not  talking  to  you,  Murray,"  retorted  Euby,  rising ; 
"  and,  indeed,  there  does  not  seem  any  use  in  my  talking  to 
any  of  you,"  she  added ;  "  for  you  do  not  care  about  me ;  you 
never  did." 

"  Now  do  not  run  away  vexed  with  us,"  entreated  Ina ;  and 
she  drew  Mrs.  Perman  into  another  room,  where  they  sat 
down  together;  and  after  Ina  had  smoothed  Mrs.  Perman's 
ruffled  feathers,  had  a  long  feminine  chat ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Ina  promised  she  would  do  her  best  to  reconcile 
Alan  to  Mr.  Perman  :  and,  in  any  case,  make  a  point  for  the 
future,  of  visiting  at  The  Upases  more  frequently  herself. 

"  For  if  some  of  my  people  do  not  visit  me,"  pleaded  Euby, 
**  I  know  I  shall  soon  be  forbidden  to  come  here.  Mr.  Perman 
und  I  have  a  quarrel  about  Alan  almost  every  day  ;  and  he  is 
angry  because  I  brought  uncle  to  see  you,  and  because  you 
went  with  me  that  evening  to  Uphill  Hall.  Miss  Perman 
Baid  I  was  trying  to  cut  them  out  of  uncle's  will — the  merce- 
nary creature — that  I  was  paying  court  to  him — I — pay  court 
to  anybody !  and  my  husband  told  me  he  did  not  lilte  being 
treated  with  insolence  by  paupers.  Oh,  Ina !  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with  ;  and  as  you  have  money,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  everybody,  I  wish  you  would  come,  dear,  and  fight 
my  battles  for  me ;  I  am  tired  of  it,  I  am  indeed  ;"  and  poor 
Beauty  laid  her  hand  on  her  friend's  shoulder,  in  token  of 
weariness  unspeakable. 

"I  am  not  happy,"  she  went  on,  after  a  pause;  "I  do  not 
believe  my  husband  cares  about  me.  In  fact,  I  ara  sure  that 
if  I  were  not  just  what  I  am,  he  would  barely  treat  me  with 
civility.  If  I  had  an  illness,  Ina,  and  were  to  get  plain  and 
thin,  and  old,  I  think  he  would  hate  me.  That  good  old  uncle 
stands  up  for  me  through  everything — he  is  the  only  one  of. 
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t!ie  family  tliat  lias  a  particle  of  affection  for  me.  I  onca 
tliought,  lua,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  rich  and  independent, 
and  in  the  summer,  when  I  heard  I  was  to  be  Lady  Mayoress, 
I  felt  I  should  like  it ;  but  now  I  do  not  care.  I  would  give 
up  everything  to  be  back  iiere  again  among  you  all.  Never 
marry,  Ina ;  it  is  the  most  foolish  thing  a  woman  can  do.  Por 
my  part,  I  consider  marriage  a  gigantic  mistake." 

"But  now  you  are  married,  Euby,"  said  Ina,  "yououglit 
to  try  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  do,"  returned  Mrs.  Perman.  "  TTo  one 
but  yourself,  Ina,  has  the  slightest  idea  I  am  not  happy.  I 
never  make  a  complaint  to  any  person ;  and  I  should  not  com- 
plain now,  only  that  I  think  if  Alan  understood  how  I  am 
situated  he  would  be  civil  to  Mr.  Perman.  I  daresay  it  was 
foolish  of  me  to  marry  out  of  my  own  rank  but  I  did  it  for 
the  best,  and  now  I  am  married,  Alan  might  stand  up  forme." 

All  of  which  Ina  took  an  early  opportunity  of  repeating  to 
Mr.  Euthven,  whose  only  reply  was,  that  as  Euby  had  made 
her  own  choice,  she  must  abide  by  it.  "  I  cannot  alter  my 
plans  for  her." 

"  But  without  altering  your  plans,  or  compromising  your- 
self iu  any  way,  it  seems  to  me  you  might  do  what  Euby 
asks ;  at  all  events,  if  you  will  not  go  to  The  Upases  yourself 
for  dinner,  let  Lorly  and  Murray  go :  it  is  a  painful  position  for 
Euby  never  to  have  one  of  her  own  family  amongst  her  guests." 

"  Ina,"  said  Alan,  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you 
mean  well,  but  you  are  talkmg  nonsense.  If  I  went  to  The 
Upases,  I  should  place  myself  in  the  position  of  seeming  to  bo 
receiving  assistance  from  Mr.  Perman — he  would  talk  about 
me  to  his  friends,  he  would  force  his  connection  on  me — 1 
should  not  be  bettering  Euby's  condition,  while  I  should  bo 
gratifying  her  husband.  He  would  like,  I  do  not  doubt,  to 
buy  Tarn  HaU,  and  go  down  there,  having  the  whole  family 
in  tow  to  exhibit  and  patronise.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  man  ; 
he  is  honest  enough,  possibly,  and  good  enough,  as  the  world 
goes ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  whem  I  could  ever  clasp  hands  with, 
and  call  friend.  With  respect  to  Murray,  I  beHeve  he  will  do 
better  hero  than  visiting  people  richer  than  himself,  who 
might,  perhaps,  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  position ;  and 
as  for  Loriy,  I  have  lost  one  sister  by  marriage ;  and,  if  it  be 
ioc.^ible  to  avoid  it,  the  other  shall  not  follow  her  example, 
f  Euby  had  married  for  the  express  purpose  of  annoying  me, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  have  succeeded  better." 

"  But  she  is  sorry  for  it  now,  herseU^ — 1  am  sure  she  iij  noi 
happy,"  pleaded  Ina. 
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"  Poor  cliikl!"  lie  answered  ;  then  added,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  "I  wish  slie  had  married  El3^ot." 

Ina  wondered  afterwards  how  she  managed  to  ask — 

"  Why,  was  he  fond  of  her  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  hut  I  think  he  might  have  been,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  I  thought  you  considered  Euby  as  good  as  engaged  to  Mr 
Gemon." 

"Yes,  but  you  know  he  never  wrote;  we  have  never  had  & 
letter  from  him.  Before  her  marriage,  I  certainly  thought  she 
could  not  consider  herself  a  free  woman — but  as  we  have  had 
no  communication  of  any  kind  since,  I  suppose  she  was  riglit — 
that  there  was  no  engagement — a  mere  boy-and-girl  affair.  I  feel 
a  vast  deal  more  comfortable  about  that  matter  than  I  did." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  would  have  liked  Mr.  Elyot 
to  marry  your  sister  ?  It  really  seems  almost  incredible  to  me." 

"  Because,  I  presume,  Mr.  Elyot  is  poor  and  of  no  parti- 
cular family.  These  things  might  have  weighed  once,  but  now 
I  should  place  character  higher  than  birth,  or  position,  or  any- 
thing. He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  sav/ 1  should  have  given 
liuby  to  without  a  fear." 

"  She  w^ould  have  made  him  miserable,"  said  Ina ;  and  her 
voice  did  not  sound  like  itself  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  she  should,"  he  answered  a  little  sharply  ; 
*'  she  is  not  so  very  unamiable  as  all  that  comes  to." 

"  I  never  said  she  was  unamiable,"  replied  Ina ;  '•  I  only 
remarked  she  would  have  made  him  miserable ;  and  I  repeat 
it — she  has  made  you  so,  Alan,  often." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  with  a  husband  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.'* 

"As  I  know  nothing  about  husbands,  I  cannot  contradict 
you,"  she  said  ;  and  Murray  entering  at  the  moment,  the  con- 
versation was  not  pursued  further. 

In  one  respect  it  bore  no  fruit  either;  for  Alan  adhered 
with  inflexible  determination  to  his  resolution  of  keeping  Mr. 
Perman  at  arm's  length.  Neither  would  he  suffer  Murray  nor 
Lorly  to  make  other  than  the  most  formal  visits  to  The  Upases, 
and  thither,  accordingly,  Ina  went  frequently  alone. 

"  I  shall  go,  Alan,"  she  said,  "  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
for  I  think  it  right.  I  am  sure  Ruby  ought  not  to  be  so  en- 
tirely deserted  by  lier  own  friends ;  she  is  neither  old  nor 
steady  enough  to  be  left  to  herself." 

"I  have  no  power  to  prevent  your  going,"  he  answered; 
*'and  if  I  had,  should  certainly  uot  exerciso  it.  lu  lliis,  as  in 
all  other  things,  you  can  cousvilt  your  own  inclinatious." 
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It  was  almost  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  harshly  cr 
coldly  to  her,  aud  Ina  felt  the  chauge. 

"  Do  Dot  be  angry  with  me,"  she  pleaded. 

"I  am  not  angry.  I  should  never  think  of  being  angry 
with  you." 

"  I  am  too  far  beneath  yon,  I  suppose,"  slie  retorted,  stun;^ 
by  a  slight  emphasis  on  the  last  word ;  "  well,  be  it  so ;  only  I 
must  tell  you  this,  that  I  am  not  going  to  The  Upases  for  my 
own  pleasure,  or  profit,  or  amusement — I  am  going  because  I 
think  it  right,  because  there  is  no  one  else  who  can  perform 
the  duty  towards  your  sister  I  think  you  are  neglecting." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  curl  of  his  lip, 
"  that  you  cannot  fulfil  all  my  duties  for  me.  It  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  feel  all  the  labour  of  doing  right  lifted  ofl:'  one's 
shoulders,  and  performed  by  so  competent  a  deputy." 

She  did  not  answer  him — she  was  too  angry  to  do  so  ;  and 
yet,  through  all,  there  was  a  hurt  struggling  for  utterance. 
She  looked  at  him  with  colour  coming  and  going  in  her  face 
for  a  moment,  and  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  and  then 
she  moved  without  a  word  towards  the  door. 

He  reached  it  before  her,  however,  and  standing  with  hia 
back  against  it,  barred  her  egress. 

"  Forgive  me,  Ina,"  he  said  ;  and  he  took  her  hands  in  his : 
and  what  she  never  remembered  through  all  the  long  yeai-3 
they  had  been  together,  kissed  them  penitently.  "  Do  not  cry, 
Ina,"  he  entreated  "  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  did  not  mean  to 
annoy  you,  but  I  was  irritable  ;  and,  like  a  coward,  vented  my 
irritability  on  the  only  friend  I  have  on  earth,  who  would  not 
strike  back.  Ina, you  forgive  me? — say  you  do  !  I  would  not 
vex  you— surely  you  know  that — I,  who — " 

And  there  he  broke  off  abruptly,  checking  him :^ elf  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech  which  he  knew  would  not  be  pair  table,  yet 
not  releasing  her  hands  which  were  struggling  to  be  free. 

"  I  think  the  Ruthvens  were  always  rough  and  unfeeling 
towards  women,"  he  resumed ;  "  but  I  cannot  recollect  that; 
they  deceived  them ;  and  I  am  not  deceiving  you,  Ina,  when  I 
say  that  I  hate  myself  for  causing  you  a  moment's  annoyance, 
that  I  honour  you  above  all  living  mortals,  and  that  I  am 
sorry — can  I  say  more  ?" 

"  No,  Alan ;  you  have  said  more,  far  more  already,  than  the 
annoyance  was  worth.  If  there  had  not  been  some  truth  ab 
the  bottom  of  your  words  I  should  not  have  felt  them ;  but  ib 
may  be  that  I  have  taken  too  much  on  myself — that  I  have  in- 
terfered too  much  in  matters  which,  stxictly  speaking,  were  no 
business  of  mine." 
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"  Our  business  is  3'ours,"  he  answered,  "  our  troubles,  joys, 
pains  and  pleasures,  are  your  rif^ht  if  you  care  to  share  them ; 
there  are  feAV  women  who  would,  I  do  not  know  another ;  only, 
Ina,  do  not  be  too  hard  on  me,  and  think  that  I  voluntarily  fail 
to  discharge  those  duties  which  I  recognize  as  such.  I  do  not 
consider  visiting  Mr.  Perman's  wife  any  duty  of  mine,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  I  decline  to  visit  her." 

"  But  I  may  go,  Alan  ?  you  would  not  prevent  my  doing 

80?" 

"Assuredly  not;  I  only  make  one  proviso,  and  that  is,"  he 
added,  looking  into  her  puzzled  face,  "  that  you  do  not  take  up 
your  abode  at  The  Upases  altogether,  or  marry  Mr.  Lawrence 
Perman.  I  could  not  spare  you,  Ina,  even  for  such  an  eleva- 
tion as  that." 

She  laughed,  she  could  not  help  it — a  clear,  ringing  laugh, 
at  the  idea  of  becoming  Mrs.  Lawrence  Perman  ;  and  Alan,  as 
he  watched  her  laughing,  with  the  tears  not  dry  in  her  eyes, 
felt  that  strange  sensation  stirring  again  within  him. 

"K  I  promise  not  to  make  desperate  love  to  him,  will  you 
let  me  go  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes — but  you  must  first  say  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Alan." 

"  But  you  have — or,  at  all  events,  ought  to  have,  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Then  I  do,"  she  answered — "  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  You  are  sure  ?" 

"  Certain — positive !  what  nonsense  you  are  talking,  Alan  ; 
I  forgive  whatever  there  was  to  foi'give — there,  let  me  go." 

He  did  not  seem  able  to  persuade  himself  to  do  so,  for  ho 
needlessly  prolonged  the  dialogue  by  saying — 

"  Then  we  are  friends  again  ?" 

"  Of  course  we  are — were  we  ever  otherwise  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know — yes,  I  think  so,  just  now — but  wo  are 
friends,  are  we  not  ?" 

"I  shall  not  be  friends  with  you  much  longer,"  said  Tna, 
"  if  you  keep  me  standing  here — do  let  me  go,  Alan,  1  really 
■wish  to  go." 

"  Then  you  shall,"  he  answered,  but  at  the  same  moment 
drew  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her  forehead  and  then  her 
Lps.     "  Do  you  forgive  me  now,  Ina?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh !  Alan,"  she  wrenched  herself  away  out  of  the  room, 
and  ran  up  the  staii'case,  and  locked  herself  in  her  own  apart- 
ment with  a  great  hurry  and  tumult  in  her  heart,  and  an  augry^ 
indignant  feeling  swelling  there  too. 

"It  was  ungenerous,"  she  thought,  "it  was  unkind,  it  wa$ 
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unlike  liim,  mean  and  cruel;"  and  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
ehame  slie  buried  her  face  in  lier  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 
" Alan  ought  not  to  have  done  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "he 
ought  to  have  remembered  how  I  am  situated,  that  I  cannot 
go  a,way ;"  and  then  the  true  Avoman's  feeling  of  fear  lest  she 
had  encouraged  such  a  proceeding  took  possession  of  her,  and 
ghe  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt  now  ;  she  began  to 
dread  that  Alan  did  care  for  hev—fo)'  her  I  and  she  mentally 
repeated  the  words  as  if  she  could  scarcely  believe  her  senses. 
The  past  was  gone  from  them — he  himself  had  pushed  their 
bark  from  that  calm  island,  where  they  had  lived  so  long  and 
80  contentedly.  It  was  of  no  use  Ina  shutting  her  eyes  any 
longer,  and  refusing  to  believe  they  were  off.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  idea,  yet  it  must  be  faced,  and  Ina  did  face  it — not, 
indeed,  like  one  of  those  young  damsels  of  romance,  who,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  were  wont  to  walk  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  with  no  money  to  speak  of,  and  a  very  slender 
wardi'obe,  but  just  like  what  she  was,  a  sensible  young  woman. 

Her  money  was  all  locked  up  in  Marsh  Hall,  and  without 
putting  her  friends  to  great  pecuniary  inconvenience,  she  could 
not  unlock  it  even  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 

She  had  no  relatives  to  v/hom  she  could  go,  no  person  whose 
advice  she  could  take ;  she  did  nob  like  remaining  at  Marsh 
Hall,  but  she  saw  no  present  help  for  it ;  and  by  the  time  she 
had  checked  her  tears,  and  got  over  her  astonishment,  and 
come  perfectly  to  realise  her  position,  Ina  had  determined  on 
her  future  course.  If  they  remained  together  in  the  same 
house,  as  remain  they  must,  it  should  be  on  a  different  footing 
— she  set  her  foot  down  on  this  resolution,  and  you  may  be 
sure,  my  reader,  she  kept  it  there  faithfully.  No  more  advice 
for  Alan  from  Ina,  no  more  unrestrained  conversations,  no 
tcte-il'tetes,  badinage,  or  retort;  she  was  civil  to  him,  and 
strangers  might  not  have  noticed  any  material  difference  in  her 
manner — but'  Alan  saw  it,  and  understood  the  cause. 

And  what  then  ?  why,  he  let  her  alone,  he  never  asked  her 
to  talk  to  him,  never  confided  his  plans  to  her,  never  told  her 
how  he  was  doing,  never  spoke  of  his  hopes,  disappointment, 
wishes  before  her.  He  had  great  patience  and  great  pride,  and 
the  two  for  once  chanced  to  travel  together.  He  could  wait 
for  Ina's  love — wait  till  she  would  not  resent  the  slightest  ma- 
nifestation of  his  so  deeply.  He  had  no  doubt  of  his  own 
sentiments  now — he  felt  that  whoever  stood  between  him  and 
her  must  give  place  eventually  j  he  considered  that  it  was  aa 
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mucli  part  of  the  work  laid  out  for  him  to  marry  Tna  as  it  Has 
to  make  mouey,  and  take  rank  again  in  the  world. 

He  loved,  and  that  love  did  not  pnrify  him — it  only  roused 
the  devil  of  pride  within,  and  made  Alaa  a  far  worse  and  mora 
impracticable  man  than  ever. 

There  was  a  look  in  his  face  at  times  that  alarmed  Ina ; 
which  came  and  went,  and  came  and  went,  till  it  finally  came 
and  stayed.  A  dark,  black  look,  that  marred  his  features,  and 
was  at  last  burnt  out  of  them  only  by  the  fire  of  God's  wrath. 

There  was  a  time  when  he  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the 
idea  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  father's  steward ;  but  it 
60  chanced  that  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  her  for  a  possession, 
and  having  done  so,  woe  to  the  man  who  stepped  between  him 
and  his  rights. 

Thus  a  new  dignity  came  to  three  people  at  the  same  time ; 
Euby  was  elevated,  not  uuwUlingly,  to  the  position  of  Lady 
Mayoress,  Mr.  Perman  elevated  himself  into  a  landed  proprie- 
tor, and  Ina  Trenham,  all  against  her  wishes,  had  the  honour 
thrust  upon  her  of  being  the  chosen  wife  of  Alan  Euthven. 

Not  that  he  told  her  so — oh,  no!  he  retired  from  the  field 
altogether — he  wrapped  himself  up  closely  in  his  pi-ide  and  his 
reserve,  making  no  sign  by  word,  or  look,  or  deed,  that  Ina 
ever  had  been,  ever  could  be,  more  to  him  than  she  was :  he 
worked  hard,  harder  than  ever,  and  was  never  seen  in  the 
common  apartments  of  the  house  except  at  meals.  Yet  he 
watched  her  narrowly,  and  as  he  saw  she  wearied  of  the  loss 
of  confidence,  of  the  change  in  their  relations,  of  the  object- 
less, unloving  life  which  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  her,  he 
emiled,  and  drew  off  still  further.  | 

There  was  no  generosity  in  this ;  there  was  no  nobility,  but 
there  was  pride  and  selfishness,  and  ingratitude.  It  was  the 
black  spot  revealing  itself  at  last,  the  failing  of  the  man  takijig 
a  palpable  form. 

And  Ina — I  wonder  very  much  if  it  be  a  thing  possible  for 
a  woman  to  love  two  men  at  once?  for,  if  so,  at  this  lime  Ii^a 
certainly  was  fond  of  Alan  Ruthven. 

I  do  not  mean  that  she  felt  the  same  love  for  him  that  she 
ciid  for  Elyot,  or  that  she  was  devoted  to  him  or  greatly  at- 
tached, but  she  did  not  like  the  sudden  breaking  of  all  old 
ties.  Looking  out  over  the  snow-covered  fields  and  the  leafless 
trees,  and  the  frozen  water,  and  the  flowerlcss  eartli,  she  felt 
in  those  days  a,  very  miserable  woman. 
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"mt  lady." 

Not  so,  Ruby,  for  1-ife  at  the  Mansion  House  was  just  the  sort 
of  life  which  suited  her ;  and  if  ever  Mrs.  Perman  could  be 
gaid  to  have  felt  thoroughly  happy,  she  was  so  during  that 
■winter  which  passed  so  heavily  at  Marsh  Hall. 

"What  with  issuing  invitations  and  receiving  them,  playing 
the  hostess,  and  being  greeted  as  guest,  paying  visits,  and  beiug 
"  at  home"  to  all  comers.  My  Lady  lived  in  such  a  whirl  that 
she  had  not  time  to  consider  whether  she  was  miserable  or  not. 

Plenty  of  criticisms  were  passed  on  my  Beauty,  but  I  am 
happy  to  record  they  were  all  favourable ;  so  charitable,  urbane, 
fascinating,  enchanting,  graceful,  accomplished,  beautiful  a  lady 
had  never  before  presided  over  the  festivities  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  derogatory  tothe  dignity 
of  such  a  respectable  body  of  gentlemen ;  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  the  sherifts  aud  sub-sheriffs  were  one  and  all 
in  love  with  her.  As  for  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  there  was 
but  one  thing  in  which  its  members  were  unanimous,  and  that 
was  in  their  opinion  of  the  Lady  Mayoress.  Staid  matrons, 
who  might  not  altogether  have  approved  of  Mrs.  Perman  in  a 
private  capacity,  had  no  word  to  say  against  her  reception  of 
them  in  the  Egyptian  Hall.  Young  ladies  were  delighted  with 
a  hostess  who  had  no  daughters  of  her  own  to  dispose  of  and 
a  limited  time  for  disposing  of  them  in,  and  who  was,  therefore, 
at  leisure  to  find  them  partners  and  make  matters  exceedingly 
pleasant  for  her  guests.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  as  proud  of  her 
as  he  was  of  his  title ;  and  her  husband  was  proud  of  her  too, 
and  very  civil,  more  so  than  had  been  the  case  for  three  months 
previously. 

She  was  placed  in  a  trying  position,  but  she  acquitted  her- 
self  to  perfection  ;  and  John  Perman  hearing  of  his  wife  in  all 
quarters,  congratulated,  felicitated,  flattered,  took  a  new  lease 
of  love  for  her,  and  was  very  vain  of  the  wife  he  had  chosen. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  could  have  failed  to  feel  proud  of  Ruby 
during  the  period  she  remained  in  office. 

The  circumstances  were  such  as  developed  her  peculiar 
talents ;  her  forte  was  spending  money  and  receiving  company  ; 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  sums  she  could  squander ;  the  citi- 
zens, who  are  usually  somewhat  exactmg  on  this  score,  were 
perfectly  satisfied  that  so  far  as  money  could  do  it  Lawrence 
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Perman  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Mayoralty.  My  Lady's 
establishment  was  not  merely  ponderously  wealthy  and  civic 
— it  was  fashionable.  Charlotte  Row,  during  her  reign,  was 
alive  with  carriages  all  the  day  long,  and  whosoever  came, 
West  Enders  or  East,  lords  or  ladies,  aldermen  and  their  wives, 
citizens,  dukes,  ambassadors,  met  on  an  equality  in  My  Lady's 
chamber.  They  were  all  My  Lady's  subjects.  My  Lady's 
guests.  My  Lady's  friends.  Queen  of  the  City  for  a  brief 
twelvemonth,  she  inaugurated  her  reign  by  showing,  as  plainly 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  show  it,  that  in  the  Mansion 
House,  as  at  The  Upases,  she  made  no  distinction  of  persona 
— that  once  inside  the  portals  differences  of  rank  were  for- 
gotten, and  that,  except  in  mere  formal  matters  of  precedence, 
which  she  arranged  with  singular  tact  and  delicacy,  she  recog- 
nized no  man  as  higher  than  another. 

Not  four-and-twenty,  she  had  the  self-possession  which  many 
a  matron  of  fifty  sighs  for  in  vain. 

Perfectly  at  ease  herself,  she  put  all  her  guests  at  ease,  and 
no  matter  how  incongruous  the  materials  might  seem,  yet  with 
a  wave  of  her  wand  she  incorporated  them  together,  and  sent 
all  comers  away  from  the  Mansion  House  delighted  witli  their 
entertainment. 

Sensitive  people  never  went  away  hurt,  proud  people 
offended,  vain  people  snubbed ;  she  knew  exactly  what  to  say 
to  each  person  at  the  right  time,  and  as  she  laid  herself  out  to 
please  everybody,  you  may  be  quite  sure  she  succeeded  in  her 
endeavours.  Ruby,  my  poor  Beauty,  when  I  think  of  that  as 
almost  the  last  brilliant  success  of  your  life,  I  am  moved  to 
pity,  and  wish  I  could  leave  you  at  the  Mansion  House  for 
ever.  Wlien  I  think  of  hostesses  I  have  seen  in  much  hum- 
bler positions  performing  their  parts  so  ill,  and  then  remember 
you,  poor  soul,  I  feel  it  is  hard  to  follow  you  to  the  end,  and  I 
would  there  were  more  to  tell  of  that  short,  gay  reign,  and  les« 
of  the  dark  hours  to  come. 

How  little  did  Lia,  who  was  much  with  her  during  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Mansion  House,  think  that  the  time  Avould  ever 
be  when  the  bright  hostess  of  a  twelvemonth  should  stand  in 
a  foreign  land  a  beggar  and  an  outcast ;  with  true  womanhood 
roused  within  her  for  the  first  time  by  insult,  and  her  first  de- 
termined step  in  the  right  direction  achieved  when  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  world  penniless  and  alone.  It  is  hard  in  day- 
light to  realise  the  night,  hard  in  health  to  realize  siclcness — 
harder  than  both,  when  fortune  smiles,  to  imagine  fortune's 
frown — to  picture  the  gallant  bark  of  to-day,  the  deserted 
wreck  of  to-morrow.     Ina  could  not,  then,  fo.resee  the  »i2(\ ', 
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yet,  witK  a  persistency,  of  which  she  waa  afterwards  glad  to 
think,  she  clung  to  Ruby. 

They  had  never  been  so  near  to  each  other  as  they  were  in 
those  grand  days  of  Ruby's  life — old  differences  seemed  for- 
gotten, old  arguments  were  dropped, — and  deserted  by  Alan, 
Ina  drew  closer  to  Alan's  sister. 

She  did  not  of  course  associate  herself  with  Ruby's  public 
career :  but  there  were  long  mornings  and  some  quiet  evenings 
when  they  could  be  together. 

Uncle  Lawrence,  with  whom  Ina  was  an  immense  favourite, 
felt  always  glad  to  meet  her  in  his  niece's  rooms.  He  did  not 
mind  their  badinage ;  he  was  content  to  hear  the  gu'ls,  for  tliey 
were  little  more  than  girls,  laugh  at  his  robes,  and  ridicule  the 
glorious  institution  to  their  hearts'  content. 

He  joined  himself  in  Ruby's  irreverent  merriment  at  Ihe 
sheriffs,  and  could  not  help  smiling,  imder  protest  be  it  under- 
stood, when  she  caricatured  the  entire  corporation,  and  gib- 
beted the  deputies,  in  a  manner  those  worthies  never  dreamed 
o£ 

It  was  a  light  gay  way  of  jesting  My  Lady  had  up-stairs 
about  civic  authorities,  and  civic  duties,  and  civic  responsil)ili- 
ties,  whilst  My  Lord  sat  in  judgment  daily  on  the  poor  wretches 
below,  who  of  themselves  one  would  have  thought  might  have 
crumpled  the  roses  of  any  bed  in  the  Mansion  House. 

Ruby  did  not  like  the  court ;  she  considered  it,  and  very 
justly,  the  skeleton  in  her  Egyptian  feast ;  sometimes  when 
My  Lord  was  resting  himself  after  the  labours  of  the  day  by 
making  very  foolish  speeches  at  very  indigestible  dinners,  My 
Lady  fell  into  the  habit  of  wondering  how  those  persons  who 
had  been  taken  away  in  the  prison  van  were  amusing  them- 
selves in  their  colder  quarters ;  and  when  her  health  began  to 
faO,  which  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  did,  for  a  constitu- 
tion of  iron  will  not  bear  the  hammer  of  excitement  striking 
on  it  for  ever,  she  thought  more  and  more  of  that  court,  till  it 
became  a  downright  incubus.  Of  course  had  Ruby  been  well 
the  misery  of  the  whole  of  London  would  not  have  cost  her  a 
thought ;  but  being  ill,  she  took  up  that  as  she  might  have 
done  any  other  grievance  which  presented  itself,  and  made  her- 
self dull  about  it. 

"  Tou  are  ill.  Ruby,  I  am  sure  you  are,"  insisted  Ina. 

"  I  tell  you  I  am  not,"  answered  My  Lady,  snappishly ;  "  I 
am  unhappy  " 

"  I  sh^  advise  your  husband  to  send  for  a  doctor,"  said  her 
friend. 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  insisted  Ruby ;  "  ill,  m 
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jf  I  ever  v/as  ill  in  my  life — I  am  a  great  deal  bettor  than 
you." 

"  That  may  be."  acquiesced  Ina,  -who  did  not  profet^s  to  have 
ever  fully  recovered  her  strength,  "  but  stdl  you  are  not  well." 

"  You  are  just  the  same  as  ever,  Ina,"  fretted  Ruby  ;  "  you 
take  a  notion  into  your  bead  and  no  mortal  can  drive  it  out 
again.      Now,  suppose  I  am  ill,  what  is  the  matter  with  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  am  pretty  certain 
what  has  brought  it  on — late  hours,  and  excitement,  and  want 
of  rest." 

"  When  you  take  out  your  diploma,  I  shall  not  come  to  you 
for  advice  at  any  rate,"  said  Rnby,  pettishly,  for  she  really  was 
ill,  and  unreasonable  accordingly. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  did,"  answered  Ina ;  "  but  still  I 
think  you  had  better  have  advice  from  some  one ;  you  would 
not  like  to  be  laid  up,  I  know,  Euby.  Sicl^ness  may  be  a  very 
interesting  state  in  books,  but  it  is  a  frightfully  prosaic  thing 
in  real  life.     I  know  something  about  it." 

"  So  you  do,  poor  old  tiling,"  assented  Euby,  recovering  her 
good  humour ;  "  but  I  am  not  ill,  Ina ;  I  have  been  thinking 
too  much,  and  it  has  put  me  out  of  spirits.  I  do  not  believe 
thinking  is  a  good  thing  for  any  one." 

Not  having  found  thinking  productive  of  pecidiarly  benefi- 
cial results  to  herself,  Ina  was  in  no  position  to  argue  the  point 
with  her  friend,  so  she  remained  discreetly  silent  whilst  Euby 
went  on. 

"  I  think  I  want  a  change  ;  I  want  to  be  quiet,  and  to  be 
out  of  this  smoky  place  for  a  while.  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Permau 
to  let  me  go  home  for  a  few  weeks." 

"  To  The  Upases  ?" 

"  No  ;  that  is  the  last  place  I  want  to  go  to.  It  is  like 
living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  be  with  Lydia  Perman ; 
but,  thank  goodness,  she  is  to  move  before  I  return  there — she 
has  got  her  portion  at  last.  Wliat  I  meant  was  I  should  like 
to  go  home,  really  home  to  Tarn  Hall — will  you  come  with 
me?" 

"  No,  Ruby,  I  cannot— it  would  annoy  Alan  ;  and  even  if  he 
did  not  mind  my  going,  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  see  the 
place  myself." 

"  You  would  not  care  to  see  the  changes  Mr.  Perman  saya 
have  been  made  in  the  house,"  suggested  Ruby. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  feel  the  change  that  lias  been  wrought 
in  myself,"  answered  Ina,  somewhat  bitterly,  but  immediately 
burned  on  with — "  J  cannot  imagine  it  plensaut  to  revisit  a 
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pkfe  wliefe  one  lias  once  l)een  very  happy — riTiclTwa?!  so  very, 
very  liappy  there." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be  happy  now,"  said  My 
Lady,  energetically ;  "  but  I  do  not  fancy  anybody  is  happy, 
Ina — at  least  no  one  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." 

"  Do  you  consider  you  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  ?" 
asked  her  friend,  laughing  almost  in  spite  of  herself,  "  for  I 
do  not ;  I  think  you  are  just  as  much  a  child  as  you  were  when 
I  first  knew  you." 

"  What  a  long  while  ago  that  seems,  docs  it  not  ?  a  whole  life- 
time ;  and  it  appears  to  me  as  if  I  had  lived  the  entire  of  it 
since  I  came  to  London.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  here  a 
hundred  years." 

"  It  does  seem  an  immense  time,"  sighed  Ina. 

"Do  you  know,  I  fancy,"  continued  My  Lady,  "that  I  shall 
feel  young  again  when  I  go  back  to  Tarn  Hall.  "Won't  it  be 
pleasant  to  be  among  the  old  trees  again  ?  I  shall  get  up  at 
five  o'clock  and  go  out  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass  ; — and  I 
will  see  if  our  names  are  on  the  trunks  yet,  and  look  if  they 
have  pidled  up  the  jasmine  you  planted ;  and  I  will  go  to 
Derwentwater  one  day,  and  then  to  Ullswater.  Don't  you 
remember  Ullswater,  Ina?  and  how,  when  we  used  to  be 
staying  there,  we  went  out  on  the  lake  in  the  moonlight,  and 
you  sang,  you  child,  you  did— and  I  could  cry  now  thinking 
about  it  ?"     But  instead  of  crying  Euby  began  humming : 

•* '  For  pledges  of  affeclion,  I'll  give  thee  faded  flowers ; 

And  thou  shalt  send  me  witliei'd  leaves  Trom  autumn's  naked  bnwpr3. 
The  tears  of  untold  bitterness  I'll  drnik  instead  of  winn. 
Carousing  to  thy  broKeu  peace — do  thou  as  much  for  mine  !'* 

That  is  the  last  thing  I  remember  hearing  you  sing  in  Cum- 
berland.    What  IS  the  beginning  of  it  ?" 

"  I  forget,"  said  Ina.     "  1  am  forgetting  all  my  old  songs." 
"  What   a   shame  it  is !"  cried  Euby.     "  I  would  give  up 
every  other  gift  I  have  to  be  able  to  sing  as  you  do.     I  wish 
you  would  come  with  me,  and  sing  the  old  songs  as  you  used 

*  It  may  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  none  of  Ruby's  songs  wore 
composed  by  me,  vet  as  I  scarcely  think  the  lines  she  quotes  will  be  found  in 
anv  West  End  music  book,  I  beg  to  state  that  they  are  all  thirty  years  old  at 
least,  ana  the  production,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me,  of  the  foUowiriL;^  gentle- 
men:  Mr.  Kennedy;  the  anonymous  author  of  Sketches  of  Bandit  Lite;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Brrindreth.  To  the  last  poem— Love,  Fame,  and  Heaven— which 
fens  been  previnnslv  published,  a  ceriaiii  interest  attaches,  as  being  the  pro- 
tlucLiou  of  a  Ytiy  joiiug  girl  who  died  before  bhe  attained  the  age  of  nineteen. 

F.  G.  T. 
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to  do  out  in  tlie  open  air.  Ton  have  not  forgotten  Lady  "Fair, 
Ina  r*  do  you  not  recollect  ?— 

"  'The  sun  is  shining  from  the  sky,  upon  the  verdant  plain  ; 
The  sea  birds  plume  their  wings  to  iiy,  across  the  rolling  main.' 

^nd  AJan's  favourite  : — 

*'  '  Sing  me  a  song  of  the  land  of  the  north, 
Where  in  its  beauty  the  licnther  conies  forth. 
Tell  of  the  heroes  of  battle  and  fame — 
The  axe  of  the  Bruce,  the  Claymore  of  the  Graeme.* 

I  fancy  Alan  would  have  liked  something  about  us  in  that,  hut 
I  do  not  see  how  a  poet  could  make  Euthven  rhyme  to  any- 
thing hut  sin.  That  wretched  Rizzio,  too,  caused  a  feud  be- 
tween us  and  Minstrels — not  that  we  had  anything  to  do  with 
that ;  it  was  not  our  branch,  Ina." 

*'  I  know  it  was  not ;  or,  at  least,  you  have  all  told  me  eo 
fifty  times." 

"  Not  that  I  think  it  was  the  least  harm  ;  in  fact,  the  way  in 
which  my  Lord  rose  from  a  sick  bed  to  perform  a  solemn  duty 
always  seemed  to  me  brave  and  manly  in  the  extreme.  But 
Ina  dear,  do  come ;  I  shall  be  thinking  about  you  the  whole 
time  I  am  in  Cumberland.  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me  and  sing 
to  me.  I  have  got  all  the  old  things  in  my  head,  and  I  have  a 
craving  to  hear  them.  Oh !  Ina,  do  sing  me  mamma's  Song — 
you  know  the  one  I  mean." 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  cannot  siug." 

"  Say  it,  Ina,  then.  I  like  it  better  than  aU  the  eyes  and 
skies,  and  starts  and  darts,  and  dawns  and  lawns  we  used  to 
get  from  our  old  master !     Say  it,  Ina." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  saying  it,  Euby,  when  you  remember  it 
yourself?" 

"  Never  mind ;  I  like  to  hear  your  voice  saying  it  now,  Ina." 

And  Euby  dropped  from  her  seat  to  a  low  stool  beside  her 
friend,  and  resting  her  head  on  Ina's,  entreated  her  to  proceed : 
— "  I  am  fond  of  it,  you  know  I  am,  go  on." 

Thus  exhorted  Ina  did  go  on  with  a  sort  of  tremble  in  her 
voice,  for  the  words,  though  scarcely  fitted  for  music,  recalled 
olden  memories : — 

" '  I  dreamt  of  love,  I  dreamt  of  love,  and  doted  on  my  dream— 
For  to  my  heart  of  trusting  faith  a  beacon  did  it  seem. 
A  soul  the  Eternal's  breath  had  lit,  a  pulse  of  living  fire, 
Whose  throb  went  through  the  universe,  and  never  could  expire. 
Too  soon  I  found,  too  soon  1  found,  the  vision  could  not  last — 
'Twas  human,  'twas  a  mockery — my  dream  of  bliss  was  past. 
The  lightning  was  within  my  heart,  and  left  but  ashes  there  j 
Thea  came  a  voice  upon  my  soul:  '  Where  is  thy  day-di'eam— wheie?* 
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«"T  (^rnrimt  of  fnme,  I  dreamt  of  fame— a  dream  of  glorious  pride; 
A  tliousand  voices  Imiled  nie  'great,'  in  one  impetuous  tide— 
A  thousand  spirifs  bent  to  mine,  a  tliousand  greetings  poured 
To  liail  Tue  as  their  idol  one,  their  spirits'  sceptre  lord. 
But  soon  my  heart  was  parched  witli  light,  and  thirsted  for  the  stream 
Of  peace  and  love  that  could  not  live  beneath  that  fiery  beam. 
My  soul  was  sick  with  glare  and  praise,  and  panted  for  tlie  rest 
The  weary  spirit  finds  alone,  in  some  fond  human  breast. 
I  turned  with  loathing  from  the  sound  of  praise  that  round  me  rose; 
I  would  have  given  it  all  for  that  sweet  voice  affection  knows. 
I  ruslied  to  solitude  to  hide  ray  writhing  heart's  despair, 
And  through  the  gloom  those  accents  thrilled,  '  Where  is  thy  day-dream 
— where  ?' 

' '  I  dreamt  of  heaven,  I  dreamt  of  heaven — my  agony  was  stilled, 
A  voice  of  comfort  and  of  peace  my  inmost  spirit  thrilled  ; 
A  murmur  like  a  mother's  voice,  when  on  her  shielding  breast 
She  soothes  the  wild  and  passionate  cry  of  infancy  to  rest. 
The  whirlwind  of  my  soul  was  hushed,  my  heart's  dark  tempest  flowH; 
It  seemed  as  though  a  pitying  hand  had  claimed  me  for  its  own — 
Had  hushed  the  fever  of  my  brain,  had  soothed  my  wild  despair. 
And  murmured  with  its  voice  of  love,  '  Where  are  thy  sorrows— where  ?'  " 

"  Thank  you,  Ina,"  said  Euby,  and  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. "  I  "think  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  me  when  I  am 
dying,"  she  added,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  live 
to  be  old." 

"I  do  not  fancy  you  will,"  returned  her  friend;  "for  you 
will  be  young  when  you  are  seventy." 

*'  And  you  were  a  hundred  when  a  baby,"  said  Euby.  "  Se- 
riously, though,  Ina,  I  fancy  I  shall  die  young.  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  me  now." 

"  i  should  wonder  if  there  were  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  For 
nine  months  past  you  have  been  living  in  a  perpetual  whirl ; 
no  constitution  could  bear  it,  Ruby — any  other  woman  would 
have  been  dead." 

"  I  get  very  tired  of  seeing  people— eat,"  observed  my  Lady. 

"  But  I  heard  you  say,  the  other  day,  a  fat  deputy  was  a 
popular  fallacy,"  answered  Ina,  "and  that  you  believed  the 
Btory  of  the  alderman  who  mourned  to  see  a  young  man  tlu'ow- 
ing  away  his  splendid  appetite  on  a  leg  of  mutton,  to  be  a  libel 
on  the  corporation." 

"  Well,  and  so  it  was,"  said  Euby.  "  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  people  are  thin  they  starve  themselves ;  and  as 
for  appetites,  the  aldermen  can  eat  mutton  as  well  as  you  or  I. 
But  it  is  not  the  quality  of  what  people  have  I  complain  of,  or 
the  quantity  they  consume— it  is  the  continualness  of  the  din- 
iters.  We  seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  dine  since  we  came 
to  this  house.     Eating,  or  banquetting  as  they  call  it,  is  an 
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institution  here.  It  lias  been,  like  Gog  and  Magog  Landed 
down  from  antiquity.  I  should  rather  have  enjoyed  being  Lady 
Mayoress  in  those  old  days  when  boars  were  brought  in  whole, 
and  peacocks  had  to  be  carved  with  their  tails  on.  I  wish  I 
could  get  a  porpoise.  How  it  would  astonish  the  aldermen  if 
I  were  to  give  them  a  banquet  in  ancient  style ;  I  really  think 
I  shall  try,  and  then  you  will  see  what  the  newspapers  will  say. 
Tou  will  read  about  the  lady  mayoress'  recherche  entertain- 
ment— such  a  bill  of  fare — served  in  the  fashion  of  olden  time. 
"Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  get  the  servants  to  array 
themselves  in  the  clothes  that  were  worn  about  the  period 
those  Guildhall  gentlemen  were  alive.  It  would  be  such  fun 
• — there  would  not  be  one  thing  on  the  table  the  citizens  could 
eat.  For  my  part,  I  think  when  people  cannot  swallow  the 
food  of  their  ancestors,  they  ought  to  abandon  their  customs." 

"  In  what  way  ?"  Ina  inquired. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  good  of  a  Lord  Mayor  now  ?  He  was  a 
very  fine  thing,  I  dare  say,  in  the  days  when  his  aldermen  ate 
porpoises ; — but  he  is  no  good  now,  except  to  gather  a  crowd 
and  be  laughed  at.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  declare  I  would  just  as 
soon  be  a  Guy  Faux  as  a  Lord  Mayor.  The  whole  thing  is  as 
amusing  as  a  pantomime ; — but  it  is  of  no  use,  Ina,  of  no  more 
use  than  I  am." 

Which  might  be  considered  as  lairly  levelling  the  institution 
with  the  earth,  but  Ina  did  not  say  so. 

"  And  now  I  am  tired  of  it  all,"  finished  My  Lady,  "  and  I 
want  to  go  home.  I  know  I  shall  get  leave  if  I  ask  uncle  to 
tell  my  husband  I  ought  to  go ; — and  will  you  come  with  me, 
Ina  ?     I  wish — I  wish  you  would !" 

"  I  should  not  care  to  go,  Euby ;  and  it  would  vex  Alan." 

"Alan  really  is  unreasonable,"  observed  Kuby  sententiously. 
*'  And  talking  about  him,  Ina,  what  has  come  between  you  two 
lately." 

"Alan  and  myself?  has  anything  come  between  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  so.  Tou  do  not  seem  to  know  what  he  is 
doing,  and  I  imagine — it  may  be  only  my  imagination  though 
— that  you  are  not  such  good  friends  as  you  used." 
^  "  If  we  are  not,  it  is  Alan's  fault,"  said  Ina.  "  I  am  not 
changed,  but  I  have  noticed  an  alteration  in  him  ever  since 
that  day  you  said  Mr,  Perman  was  going  to  buy  Tarn  Hall." 

"  But  he  ought  not  to  alter  to  you,"  cried  Kuby.  "  I  shall 
speak  to  him  about  it  the  very  first  opportunity." 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing,"  replied  Ina.  "  Though 
Alan  does  not  tell  me  so  much  of  his  aftairs  as  he  used,  we  have 
no  diga^reeinuuts,  and  there  ia  nothing  I  want,  I  feel  certain 
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he  would  not  give  me.  But  he  is  not  happy ;  he  is  trying  to 
make  money  too  fast,  and  he  has  no  time  to  give  to  any  one — 
it  is  business  with  him  all  the  day  long." 

"I  detest  business,"  observed  My  Lady,  in  a  tone  not  be- 
fitting the  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  mercantile  commu- 
nity, "  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses." 

"  There  we  join  issue,"  answered  Ina.  "  I  like  it,  and  if  I 
had  been  a  man  I  am  sure  I  should  have  been  a  merchant." 

"  And  I  am  equally  certain  you  would  not,"  retorted  Euby. 
"  I  dare  say  trade  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way  for  those  who 
have  no  ideas  beyond  it,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  trade ; 
living  in  it  as  I  do,  is  something  like  what  I  fancy  living  in  a 
Manchester  mill  would  be — one  is  deafened  by  its  sound  and 
covered  with  its  dust,     I  am  sick  of  it !" 

"  Then  I  certainly  should  go  home  for  a  short  time,  Euby," 
said  Ina ;  which  advice,  in  due  time,  My  Lady  followed. 


CHAPTBE  XXXL 

MY   LADY   IN   SECLUSION. 

Me.  Pebmak  did  not  at  all  approve  of  his  wife's  intended 
journey  to  the  North.  He  had  meant  to  go  down  with  her  to 
Tarn  Hall  when  the  new  Lord  Mayor  entered  into  possession 
of  the  Mansion  House,  and  spend  Christmas  in  the  Euthvens' 
old  home,  in  good  old  English  style. 

He  had  intended  to  complete  all  his  alterations  and  improve- 
ments first — send  down  new  furniture,  and  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs  entirely  before  taking  formal  possession,  but  Euby 's  sudden 
fancy  for  the  country  upset  all  his  schemes,  and  if  so  respectable 
a  merchant,  the  nephew  of  a  Lord  Mayor  who  presided  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  Solon  over  the  Mansion  House  Court,  could 
be  supposed  guilty  of  such  a  proceeding,  I  should  say  he  cursed 
her  fickleness  under  his  breath. 

For  he  dared  not  anathematize  her  openly;  she  was  too 
popular  in  the  city,  too  well  supported  by  the  mighty  powers 
that  were  to  be  thwarted  in  anything. 

Mr.  John  Perman  had  his  own  opinion  about  Euby  as  a  wife, 
and  it  was  not  complimentaiy — but  he  had  likewise  a  conviction 
about  her  social  abilities  being  of  the  highest  order,  and  he 
therefore  was  very  civil  to  her  publicly,  and  very  spiteful  to  her 
mentally.  Euby  was  right.  If  a  man  can  ever  hate  a  woman 
he  has  married  for  love,  her  husband  hated  her;  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  his  eyer  doing  otherwise— for  Euby  could  aa 
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soon  have  cliangecl  licr  identity  as  lier  charaotr^r  ;  slip  was  all 
froth  and  bubble  ;  very  nice  to  look  at,  but  nothing  to  depeml 
on  :  about  as  suitable  a  person  to  become  the  "  Lady  of  John 
Perraan,  Esq."  as  she  -n'oald  have  been  to  take  the  command  of 
an  army.  There  was  no  chance  of  lier  ever  settling  down  into 
a  good  wife  and  matter-of-fact  mother ;  there  was  no  hope  of 
her  wearying  herself  of  perpetual  excitement,  and  sitting  down 
under  her  husband's  roof  a  contented  woman.  For  she  was 
essentially  a  capricious,  discontented  woman,  who  was  gay  one 
moment,  and  dull  the  next — who  was  always  thinking  if  she 
could  but  reach  to  that  bough,  she  would  be  able  to  gather  the 
apples  she  desired — but  who,  the  moment  the  bough  was  bent 
clown,  and  the  apples  obtained,  flung  them  from  her  with  dis- 
gust. I  cannot  fancy  a  greater  misfortune  befalling  a  man 
than  that  of  linking  his  lot  with  such  a  will-o'-the-wisp  :  better 
a  Xantippe  at  bed  and  board,  than  my  Beauty ;  alas !  that  I 
should  say  so.  Tet  let  this  comfort  you  gentlemen  who  are 
in  fear  of  a  shrill  voice  and  a  bitter  tongue — that  there  are 
worse  wives  than  scolds,  and  that  Ruby  Perman  was  one  of 
them. 

There  was  no  doing  anything  with  her,  more  especially  as 
the  dear  Uncle  had  espoused  his  niece's  cause.  A  shield 
of  gold  was  interposed  between  Beauty  and  her  husband, 
while  the  armour  of  popularity  protected  her  also,  like  a  coat 
of  mail.  The  sheriffs  would  have  assisted  with  pleasure  at 
John  Perman's  execution,  had  he  lifted  a  finger  against  her. 
And — all  this  happened  in  the  days  before  Sir  Cresswell  Cress- 
well  and  the  publication  of  "  Divorce  made  Easy" — the  whole 
corporation  would  have  donned  their  robes,  and  gone  in  solemn 
deputation  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  give  evidence  in  Euby's 
favour,  had  Mr.  Perman  been  so  indiscreet  as  even  to  hint  that 
his  wife,  though  an  angel,  was  yet  human,  and  had  a  few 
failings  that  were  not  easy  to  bear. 

But  it  was  of  no  use  Mr.  Perman  considering  himself  un- 
fortunate when  the  world  was  hailing  him  as  the  happiest  of 
men.  It  is  of  no  use  telling  society  the  wife  of  your  bosom 
has  a  cloven  foot,  when  it  is  encased  in  the  prettiest  of  kid 
boots,  and  surmounted  by  an  ancle  which  might  have  seduced 
St.  Senanus ;  and  accordingly  Mr,  Perman  kept  his  unenviable 
knowledge  to  himself,  aud  was  considered  the  most  enviable  of 
mortals. 

He  dared  as  much  have  opposed  his  wife's  whims  during  the 
time  she  dwelt  in  the  Mansion  House,  as  lu-  dare  have  com- 
mitted high  treason  ;  and  thus  it  followed  of  course,  that 
Buby  had  it  all   her  own  way,  and  was  permitted  to  select  her 
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servarts,  and  travel  flown  to  Tarn  Hall  in  the  quietest  manae? 
conceivable. 

There  was  nothing  said  concerning  her  departure,  and  yet 
Btill  the  news  oozed  out  through  tlie  doiuestics,  and  was  soon 
bruited  about  in  city  circles. 

The  newspapers  stated  with  regret,  that  her  indefatigable  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  guests  had 
so  seriously  undermined  the  health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress  as 
to  necessitate  a  change  of  scene.  "  Her  medical  attendants," 
the  paragraph  went  on  to  say,  "  had  advised  a  trial  of  her 
native  air,  and  her  Ladyship  had  therefore  retired  to  her  an- 
cestral seat  in  Cumberland,  where  she  intended  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  sti'ictest  privacy." 

I  feel  that  my  rendering  of  the  above  sentence  does  not  give 
Buificient  honour  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  gentleman  who 
permed  it.  The  one  Avas  overflowing  with  tenderness,  respect, 
and  admiration,  and  the  other  contained  a  dictionary  of  long 
words  quite  at  the  Lady's  service.  I  have  merely  repeated 
it  from  recollection,  and  am  aware  my  memory  does  but  scant 
justice  to  the  talents  of  the  author,  who  sent  the  paragi-aph 
to  all  the  papers  and  received  one  penny  per  line  from  those 
tbat  inserted  it. 

The  city  was  not  consoled,  however,  even  by  such  a  flourish 
— the  city  mourned — the  Mansion  House  was  besieged  by  en- 
quiries— the  Lord  Mayor  was  condoled  with  by  the  civic 
authorities — John  Perman  was  arrested  in  the  streets  by  im- 
portant gentlemen,  who  yet  were  not  too  grand  to  ask  about  a 
woman's  health.  There  was  unfeigned  sorrow  for  my  Lady's 
indisposition,  and  if  going  without  their  dinner  could  have 
cured  her,  the  Aldermen  would  have  sacrificed  a  meal.  All 
this  excitement,  however,  did  Euby  no  good,  partly  because 
she  was  wearied  of  the  city — and  greatly  because,  being  at  a 
distance  from  London,  she  was  in  the  condition  of  the  old 
Scotch  woman,  who  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
own  funeral. 

The  Corporation  might  have  followed  the  example  of  those 
foolish  ladies  "who  in  despair  tore  their  hair,"  and  Beauty 
would  have  heard  nothing  of  it.  "  I  might  as  well  be  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,"  she  wrote  to  Ina,  who  imagined  that 
having  made  this  discovery,  she  would  speedily  return  to  Lon- 
don. But  Milady  did  not — she  remained  at  her  ancestral  seat 
in  the  strictest  seclusion. 

Of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  she  speedily  wearied.  The- 
oretically, lawns  and  flowers,  waterfalls  and  trees,  and  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  are  picturesque  objects ;  provocative  of  poetry, 
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meditation,  contemplation,  and  so  forth.  But  in  evcry-day 
life  trees  are  apt  to  be  dull  company,  and  mountains  no  better 
— and  when  the  first  novelty  of  wandering  about  the  old 
places  was  over,  Ruby  got  bored  horribly. 

After  the  life  she  had  been  leading,  it  was  literally  like 
being  cast  ashore  on  some  desert  island  to  find  herself  all  alone 
in  a  great  countiy  house — without  a  soul  in  it  except  servants 
and  workmen,  far  away  from  post  and  station,  and  London, 
and  the  world. 

One  day  exhausted  her  researches  in  the  house,  another  in 
the  grounds  ;  when  she  rode  out  she  found  that  the  bleak,  bare 
hills  and  the  long  sweeping  fells  filled  her  with  the  profoundest 
melancholy.  Cumberland  before  London  had  been  hard  to 
exist  in — but  Cumberland  after  London  was  insupportable. 
It  had  only  one  advantage — it  was  removed  from  Mr.  Perman, 
and  Ruby  was  as  tired  of  him  as  he  was  of  her. 

Husbands  were  mistakes.  Milady  considered — they  had  a 
way  of  absorbing  a  woman's  identity,  which  was  rather  hu- 
miliating; they  were  always  de  trop — always  wanting  something 
unreasonable — always  remonstrating,  and  making  things  dis- 
agreeable. Mr.  Perman  as  a  husband  was  a  different  person 
from  Mr.  Perman  as  a  lover ;  and  Ruby  for  a  week  actually 
managed  to  exist  in  Cumberland  in  solitude,  being  foi'tified  by 
the  reflection  that  her  husband  was  a  long  way  off,  and  that 
most  probably  she  would  never  be  able  to  lord  it  again  in  Tarn 
Hall  alone. 

So  she  tried  to  get  up  a  passion  for  flowers  and  nature;  she 
sang  her  songs  to  herself,  and  wished  for  Ina ;  she  took  morn- 
ing rambles  through  dewy  fields,  and  returned  to  the  house 
with  her  dresses  saturated ;  she  visited  the  old  people  on  the- 
property,  and  amazed  the  peasants  with  her  generosity;  she 
delighted  in  walking  unexpectedly  into  some  cottage,  and  as- 
tonishing its  inmates  with  her  appearance.  She  wrote  pro- 
posing to  Mr.  Revel,  if  he  could  not  conveniently  leave  his 
parish,  and  come  to  her  at  Tarn  Hall ;  and  at  last  she  so  far 
forgot  the  strict  privacy  she  had  intended  to  maintain,  as  to 
intimate  to  such  of  her  father's  old  friends  as  chanced  to  be  at 
'.heir  country  seats,  that  they  would  find  her  at'home  whenever 
they  liked  to  call. 

Which,  of  course,  they  liked  to  do  immediately — partly  be- 
cause they  were  glad  to  hear  of  any  of  the  Ruthvens  being 
back  again  at  Tarn  Hall,  partly  because  they  were  curious  to 
know  more  about  Ruby's  marriage,  and  partly  because  they  had 
heard  she  was  Lady  Mayoress,  and  wanted  to  learn  all  cou 
cerning  that  dignity  from  her. 
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So  the  famny  coaches  came  lumbering  over  the  hills,  and 
the  county  for  twenty  miles  round  was  in  a  complete  ferment, 
liuby — as  light-hearted  as  a  matron  as  she  had  been  when  a 
girl — gathered  her  friends  about  her  and  ridiculed  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  Corporation,  and  the  citizens,  till  Cumberland 
laughed  itself  into  convulsiona.  There  was  a  something  very 
gratifying  to  people  of  family,  who  could  only  afford  a  mode- 
rate establishment,  in  hearing  people  of  wealth  ridiculed.  They 
were  glad  to  see  one  of  their  own  set  come  back  to  them  uncon- 
verted to  Mammon  ;  charmed  to  be  told  that  money  was  only 
a  synonyme  for  vulgarity ;  trade,  contamination ;  wealth  pro- 
ductive solely  of  diseased  livers  and  anxious  nights.  They  liked 
to  be  assured,  on  the  authority  of  so  wise  and  clever  a  person 
as  Euby  Euthven,  that  London  was  a  sadly  common  place ; 
that  the  educated,  the  high-born,  the  clever,  were  passed  by  for 
the  sake  of  any  chimney-sweep  who  could  make  money  enough 
to  buy  a  handsomer  house,  or  finer  equipage  than  his  neigh- 
bours ;  Euby  declared  quite  gravely,  that  true  refinement  must 
be  searched  for  amongst  the  county  gentry ;  and  accordingly, 
the  county  gentry  who  were  too  poor  to  afford  a  town  estab- 
lishment went  back  to  their  own  homes,  smiling  approvingly. 

"  It  was  great  fun,"  as  Euby  said,  "  to  see  them  for  a  time  ;* 
but  after  this  she  wearied  of  her  visitors,  and  yawned  frightfully 
when  they  departed.  Oh !  my  Beauty,  I  wish  you  had  never 
received  any  other  visitors  at  Tarn  Hall  than  those  who  mad© 
you  yawn.  Elderly  papas,  good-humoured,  motherly  wives, 
pretty  daughters,  susceptible  country  sons  ;  these  were  not  the 
kind  of  people  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  a  Lady  Mayoress, 
though  they  might  not  improve  her  mind. 

The  papas  laughed  at  her;  the  mammas  thought  matrimony 
had  improved  her  wonderfully  ;  the  daughters  imitated,  the 
sons  admired  her ;  but  it  was  an  innocent  sort  of  flattery,  a 
very  unsophisticated  tenderness  Cumberland  generally  felt  for 
Mrs.  Perman,  who  was  delighted  with  every  person  and  thing 
at  first,  till  she  got  tired  of  them. 

Then,  just  then,  it  chanced  that  Mrs.  Morden,  of  Morden's 
Court,  the  proudest  and  most  unendurably  haughty  woman  in 
Cumberland,  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  on  the  continent, 
accompanied  by  her  nephew.  Captain  Henry  Gernon,  recently 
arrived  from  India,  whom  she  had  met  with  in  the  house  of  his 
brother,  Sir  Ernest  Gernon,  in  London,  and  who,  having  private 
reasons  of  his  own  for  wishing  to  revisit  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarn  Hall,  and  learn  something  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Euthvens  from  Mr.  Eevel,  accepted  his  aunt's  cordial  invi- 
tation, and  went  down  with  her  to  Morden's  Court. 
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There,  for  the  first  time,  he  heard  of  E-uby's  marriage,  of 
Mr.  Perman's  purchase  of  the  old  property,  and  the  alterations 
and  improvements  which  money  was  affecting  at  Tarn  Hall. 

In  days  gone  by,  when  he  was  very  young  and  very  ardent. 
Captain  Gernon  might  have  confessed  that  Buby's  maiTiage 
was  a  blow,  but  now,  things  were  different. 

Captain  Gernon  knew  the  v»'orld,  and  had  no  fancy  for  re- 
vealing his  feelings  to  it ;  so  he  walked  through  the  old  scenes, 
and  looked  in  the  old  faces,  and  met  the  old  friends  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  to  disturb  his  serenity. 

Of  coui'se  his  cousins,  married  and  unmarried,  were  curioug 
to  know  how  he  took  it,  and  whether  there  ever  had  been  auy- 
tliiug  between  him  and  Euby  Ruthven. 

He  was  wealthy  now,  for  his  uncle,  the  late  baronet,  had 
died  within  the  twelvemonth,  and  left  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  unentailed  property  which  was  worth  looking  after, 
and,  accordingly.  Miss  Adeline  Morden,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
observed  to  him,  with  true  feminine  delicacy : — ■ 

"  So  your  old  Hame  is  married,  Heni*y  ?" 

"  Which  of  them  ?"  he  enquired. 

"  Ruby  Ruthven.     You  see  she  did  not  wait  for  you." 

*'  It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  she  had,"  he  answered. 
"  Where  is  she  living  now,  and  where  are  all  the  Ruthveus  ?" 

"  Why,  surely  you  heard  Laura  telling  mamma  this  morning 
she  is  at  Tarn  Hall.  She  married  an  enormously  rich  man — 
nephew  to  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  only  think  of 
Ruby  condescending  to  a  citizen  !  And  she  starred  it  at  the 
Mansion  House  till  her  health  gave  way,  when  she  was  ordered 
back  to  Cumberland  for  change  of  air.  She  is  far  handsomer 
than  she  used  to  be,  and  has  just  the  same  lively,  thouglitleas 
manner.  You  never  heard  anything  like  the  way  people  are 
raving  about  her !  you  would  really  imagine  she  was  an  angel 
who  had  been  living  in  heaven,  to  hear  the  manner  in  which 
the  terrestrials  speak  of  her !"  and  Miss  AdeUne  laughed  as 
though  she  had  said  something  witty,  for  she  was  a  "  fast " 
young  lady,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  being  applauded  by  very 
foolish  boys  and  silly  old  men  for  the  authoritative  manner  in 
■which  she  uttered  the  veriest  common-places  that  ever  passed  a 
woman's  lips.    - 

"  Mamma  is  quite  curious  to  see  her,"  proceeded  Miss  Adeline, 
after  a  pause,  '"  so  we  mean  to  drive  o  ver  there  the  first  line 
day — that  is,  mauuiui  and  Laui'a  will  go  in  the  carriage,  but  I 
always  ride.     Will  you  be  my  cavalier  ?" 

Of"  course.  Captain  Gernou  felt  only  too  happy,  and  thus  ifc 
came  to  pass  that  when  Rub^  was  almost  bored  to  death,  a 
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little  romantic  excitement  v^as  provided  for  lier  by  the  siglit  of 
au  old  lover,  who  after  that  first  visit  was  very  rarely  out  of 
the  house. 

He  could  not  help  it;  the  Euby  he  had  loved  was  only 
changed,  by  time  into  a  Euby  ten  times  more  fascinating, 
beautiful,  and  loveable. 

If  he  left  Cumberland  his  friends  would  say  she  had  jilted 
him  :  if  he  remained  and  saw  her,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  any 
one  now  she  was  married  and  beyond  his  reach  for  ever.  He 
never  asked  himself  where  he  was  going — he  had  no  bad  in- 
tentions ;  he  might  be  criminally  thoughtless  and  selfish,  but  in 
his  thought  he  never  wronged  her.  Weak  and  wavering 
though  he  was  in  many  respects,  he  had  yet  kept  himself  free 
lor  her  sake  during  the  long  years  of  their  separation  ;  and  if 
in  those  bright  summer  days  succeeding  his  return,  he  rode 
with  her  over  the  treeless  fells,  and  visited  more  frequently  than 
was  well  for  either  of  them  at  Tarn  Hall,  there  was  yet  as  much 
liarm  in  her  receiving  him  as  in  his  calling,  for  she  remembered 
all  that  had  passed  between  them  when  they  were  both  almost 
boy  and  girl — all  Alan  had  told  her,  all  she  had  thought  herself, 
quite  as  distinctly  as  he  recollected  his  timid  love-making,  and 
her  quick  lively  retorts,  and  alternate  encouragement  and 
rejection,  which  had  driven  him  very  nearly  mad  with  jealousy 
when  he  was  very  unsophisticated  and  very  young. 

They  were  neither  of  them  unsophisticated  when  they  met 
again,  however.  He  had  seen  the  world  and  acquired  its  ideas  ; 
and  Euby,  likewise,  had  gained  knowledge  and  understood  what 
Cumberland  would  think., 

It  was  very  pleasant,  but  still  she  saw  it  would  not  do  in 
Cumberland,  and,  accordingly,  she  wrote  to  Augusta,  asking 
her  to  come  and  stay  for  a  time  at  the  Hall,  adding  that  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Morden,  of  Morden's  Court,  would  be  in  town 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  and  would  be  very  glad  to  bring  her 
safely  to  their  nearest  station,  where  Euby  added,  "  I  will  meet 
you." 

"  Captain  Henry  Gernon,"  further  wrote  Beauty  to  her 
husband,  "  is  brother  to  Sir  Ernest  Gernon,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  like  him  very  much.  He  has  promised  to  call  and  see 
uncle,"  which  promise  beiug  fulfilled,  flattered  uncle  and 
nephew  greatly ;  and  John  Perman  really  felt  grateful  to  his 
wife  for  that  which  he,  in  his  ignorance,  considered  was  a  well- 
natured  effort  on  her  part  to  "  Do  Augusta  a  good  turn." 

No  other  idea  than  this  ever  entered  his  mind,  for  the  invi- 
tation was  perfectly  unexpected  and  gratuitous.  There  seemed 
BO  reason  beyond  good  nature  in  it;  if  she  had  net  waiited 
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Aiign'-ta  slie  would  not  have  invited  her  down  ;  and  if  slie  had 
not  wished  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  marrying  w  ell,  she  would 
never  have  asked  Captain  Gernon  to  escort  her  on  her  journey. 

"  She  is  the  best  wife  that  ever  lived,  John,"  said  poor  Uncle 
Lawrence  Avhen  he  read  her  letter.  "  There  is  not  one  woman 
in  a  thousand  would  have  done  such  a  thing — in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  another.  I  should  like,  I  must  confess,  to  see 
one  of  my  nieces  married  to  a  man  of  family.  Ox  course  Euby 
knows  all  about  him  or  she  would  not  ask  Augusta  down.  I 
suppose  she  intends  to  go." 

There  could  not  be  a  second  opinion  on  that  point.  Augxista 
was  in  a  fever  of  delight ;  first,  at  Euby  asking  her,  secondly, 
at  the  mention  of  the  travelling  companion  provided  for  her. 

She  paid  no  attention  to  Miss  Lydia's  sneers  concerning 
foi-tune  hunters,  and  female  vanity,  and  the  folly  of  women 
and  craft  of  men,  but  consulted  the  peerage  in  solitude,  and 
indulged  in  visions  which  w^ere  as  harmless  as  she  was  silly. 

Poor  Augusta ;  she  arrayed  herself  in  becoming  garments, 
ehe  arranged  her  ringlets,  and  she  smiled  and  lisped  her  very 
best  when  introduced  to  Captain  Gernon,  who  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Perman  to  dine  at  The  Upases,  and  be  treated  as  a 
friend  of  the  family.  She  spoke  of  dear  Johl's  w'ife  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  sounded  Euby's  praises  to  attentive  ears,  told  how 
fond  Uncle  Lawrence  was  of  her,  and  what  a  blessing  she 
proved  to  him  at  the  Mansion  House.  AVhilst  Mr.  Perman 
talked  of  his  wife's  family,  and  conveyed  an  impression  to  his 
guest  that  the  Euthvens  were  far  from  prosperous,  and  that  for 
the  portion  of  comfort  they  did  enjoy,  they  were  indebted  to 
the  owner  of  The  Upases. 

"  I  should  like  to  do  more  for  them,"  said  that  gentleman, 
with  blunt  frankness.  "  I  look  upon  all  as  my  own  family,  and 
should  wish  to  have  them  under  my  own  roof,  but  this  is  a 
point  I  cannot  press,  for  unfortunately  my  brother-in-law  has 
Bome  peculiar  ideas  of  independence  and  so  forth,  and  till  he 
finds  out  that  they  will  not  bring  him  wealth,  I  feel  it  is  best 
for  me  to  remain  silent,  and  help  him  just  so  far  as  he  will 
permit." 

"  What  is  he  doing  now  ?"  asked  Captain  Gernon. 

"  Engineering,"  replied  Mr.  Perman.  "  He  tried  civil 
engineering,  and  my  uncle  gave  him  some  employment  on  hia 
estate  at  Tottenham,  but  one  client  will  not  make  a  fortune, 
BO  now  he  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  mauui'acturei* — a  very 
hopeless  adventure  for  a  mau  without  capital  or  experience 
in  London.  He  will  find  out  his  mistake,  however,  some  of 
these  days— w©  must  all  buy  experience,  Captain  Gernon." 
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Wliich  observation  the  guest  endorsed,  tliinking  at  tlie  same 
time,  that  if  this  were  a  sample  of  her  husband's  general  con- 
versation, Mrs.  Perman  had  possibly  bought  her  experience  ia 
a  somewhat  dear  market. 

Poor  Buby !  poor  foolish,  thoughtful,  thouglitless,  wise  and 
Billy  Beauty  !  how  rapidly  flew  the  days  of  that  glorious  autumn 
over  the  Cumberland  hills !  what  a  happy  sunshiny  fortnight 
that  was  which  she  spent,  wandering  with  Augusta  Perman 
and  Henry  Gernon  about  the  grounds  of  Tarn  Hall,  making 
excursions  to  neighbouring  waterfalls,  and  paying  visits  to 
distant  friends. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  position  of  the  Ruthvens, 
80  Miss  Augusta  was  not  sorry  to  assure  her  sister  on  her 
return — for  there  was  not  a  person  of  any  consideration  within 
twenty  miles,  with  whom  Mrs.  Perman  was  not  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  with  whom  she  did  not  seem  on  a  footing  of  the 
closest  intimacy. 

"  She  may  thank  John's  money  for  her  position  now,  at  any 
rate,"  grumbled  Miss  Lydia — and  there  was  more  truth  in  this 
lemark  than  Ruby  might  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 
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The  same  sun  which  shone  over  the  dark  tarns  and  the  silent 
hills  and  the  long  sweeping  fells  of  Cumberland  slione  likewise 
on  the  garden  and  through  the  windows  of  Marsh  Hall,  to  find 
nothing  changed  there.  Still  the  chesnuts  stood  waving  their 
foliage  beside  the  water,  still  the  swans  sailed  proudly  up  and 
down  the  mimic  lake  ;  still  the  sheep  dotted  the  fields  beyond, 
and  the  flowers  bloomed  round  the  house  where  Ina  lived. 
Dear  Ina !  who  was  no  happier  than  she  had  been  in  the  days 
when  she  looked  out  over  the  landscape  and  beheld  it  covered 
with  snow. 

For  there  was  a  winter  in  her  heart  to  which  the  sun  of  the 
tropics  could  not  have  brought  a  summer  ;  yet,  to  look  in  her 
placid  face,  no  one  would  have  guessed  her  to  be  otherwise 
than  a  happy  woman.  Except  Alan,  perhaps,  v/ho  knew  she 
was  chafing  against  the  loneliness  of  her  life,  and  who  was  wait- 
ing and  watching  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  he  might  speak 
again  successfully. 

He  loved  her  at  last !  not  lightly,  nor  from  caprice,  nor  even 
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from  oppontion — (a  strong  provocative  of  attaclimenfc  In  tnnny 
cases) — but  just  after  tbat  lashiou  ia  which  a  luau  can  love 
only  one  woman  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Nothing  like  it  goes 
before,  nothing  like  it  comes  after,  and  therefore  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  man  who  says  he  has  loved  twice  has  never 
loved  at  all. 

Alan  Euthven,  at  all  events,  had  never  felt  a  passion  like 
this  before,  and  the  very  distance  at  which  he  held  himself 
from  Ina,  the  very  severing  of  all  their  old  relations  only  in- 
creased his  attachment,  and  made  him  feel  more  and  more  how 
important  she  was  to  him — she  whom  in  those  days  he  treated 
so  cruelly. 

For  it  was  cruel  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  all  his  hopes, 
plans,  disappointments  ;  to  change  at  once  i'rom  the  freest  con- 
fidence to  the  coldest  reserve ;  to  meet  her  very  natural 
repulsion  of  his  love  more  than  half-way,  and  because  she 
Avould  not  marry  him,  thrust  her  from  the  position  she  had 
hitherto  occupied  as  confidante,  friend,  adviser,  all  in  one. 

"If  there  were  no  love  and  no  marriage,"  suggest  a  certain 
class  of  people  who  go  about  society  making  wise  remarks, 
"  what  a  happy  world  this  would  be  !"  and  though  the  observa- 
tion is  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  if  the  above  in- 
stitutions wei'e  abolished,  the  world  would  soon  come  to  an  end, 
Ina  was  too  unhappy  to  think  about  that,  and  considered  fifty 
times  a  week  that  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  love  on  tho 
face  of  it  the  earth  would  be  too  happy. 

For  love  and  lovers  had  not  proved  particularly  conducive 
in  her  case  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  could  Ina  have 
taken  her  own  course  she  would  have  stripped  Cupid  of  his 
wings  and  set  him  on  a  barren  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean. 
Yet,  heart-sick  as  she  felt,  my  Ina  was  patient  in  those  days, 
and  tolerant  likewise.  She  was  deluding  herself — she  fiincied 
she  was  subduing  her  own  heart — she  imagined  that  passionate 
pature  of  hers  could  be  so  thoroughly  lulled  to  sleep  that  the 
tempest  of  after-years  should  never  be  able  to  wake  it  to  life 
again.  Like  Delilah,  she  believed  the  fiilse  tale  of  the  giant 
within,  and  binding  it  with  feeble  green  withs,  waited  tran- 
quilly to  see  it  lying  still  and  helpless  when  sorrow  and  anguish 
came  to  take  it  captive.  Had  Alan  unbent  at  all ;  had  he  after 
a  few  months  commenced  telling  her  again  of  his  successes, 
and  hopes,  and  anxieties  ;  had  he  even  walked  with  her  beside 
the  roses,  speaking  in  the  old  frank  way  of  his  wishes  and  his 
struggles,  Ina  covdd  have  forgotten  the  past — or  at  least  she 
could  have  laid  it  aside,  and  been  to  him  the  true,  tried  iiieud 
of  ui  J. 
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But  Alan  did  not  want  friendship,  he  required  love,  and 
therefore  Ina  never  forgot ;  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  leave 
him,  and  a  strange  yearning  to  remain — a  strong  wish  to  leave 
a  house  where  she  was  no  longer  on  terms  of  pleasant  acquaint- 
anceship with  its  master,  and  a  stronger  wish  to  be  to  him 
once  more  the  Ina  who  had  never  dreamed  it  possible  for  one 
of  his  race  to  love  her. 

Very  irksome,  too,  was  all  this  reserve  to  Alan,  who  never 
knew  how  much  she  had  comforted  and  helped  him  till  con- 
fidence was  at  end  between  them.  He  had  his  plans  to  Avork 
out  for  the  first  time  alone ;  the  long  talks,  the  piquant  argu- 
ments, the  wholesome  truths  of  the  past  had  all  been  so  many 
aids  to  exertion — but  now  he  was  forced  to  do  without  them. 
He  had  chalked  out  his  path,  and,  happy  or  unhappy,  Alan 
Euthven  was  determined  to  tread  it.  He  felt  Ina  must  some 
day  find  the  distance  between  them  insupjiortable,  and  consent 
to  traverse  any  bridge  to  lessen  it.  Meantime,  he  could  wait ; 
and  he  regarded  her  unhappines§  as  Uttle  as  the  present  loss 
of  communion  to  himself. 

He  had  much  work  to  do  before  he  could  ever  again  ask  Ina 
to  become  his  wife  ;  he  had  to  free  himself  from  the  obligations 
he  owed  her,  to  place  his  affairs  on  such  a  footing,  that  if  Ina 
wished  to  leave  Marsh  Hall,  and  try  to  do  without  him,  she 
might  try  it.  He  had  in  brief  to  render  both  her  and  himself 
independent  before  he  could  venture  the  new  hope  of  his  life 
on  the  chance  of  a  single  throw. 

Taking  all  things  into  considei^ation,  the  world  had  pros- 
pered wonderfully  with  Alan  Kuthven  from  the  day  he  entered 
into  possession  of  Marsh  Hall ;  he  had  completed  his  bargain 
at  a  fortunate  time,  when  trade  was  dull,  and  plant  a  drug, 
when  engineers  were  dispirited,  and  good  wills  low ;  and  he 
had  commenced  business  with  the  turn,  and  was  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unreasonable  reaction  which  is  always  sure 
to  follow  an  equally  unreasonable  depression.  There  are  these 
fluctuations  and  chances  in  all  businesses,  and  Alan  had  chosen 
his  time  well,  both  for  purchasing  and  opening  his  works.  He 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  tide  which  bore  him  to  pleasant 
waters.  He  made  money  fast.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  con- 
nexion, in  his  foreman,  in  his  partner,  in  his  brother,  and  in 
having  chosen  a  business  where  all  the  knowledge  so  hardly 
acquired  by  anxious  thought  and  severe  study,  bore  fruit  aa 
hundredfold. 

The  fickle  goddess  was  graciously  pleased  to  smile  on  his 
undertakings :  and  at  the  time  Euby  took  her  departure  for 
Cuinberlaud  he  might  have  safely  been  called  a  thriviug  man. 
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At  last  his  inventions — tlio.se  subtle  little  cliildren  who  had 
beguiled  their  parent  to  London — grew  to  be  iiselul. 

He  sold  one,  and  then  another,  and,  beyond  all,  he  was  able 
to  test  their  powers  in  his  own  factory,  and  have  experiments 
tried,  and  models  made,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained 
untried  and  unmade  for  ever. 

He  never  strove  to  work  any  of  these  inventions  ;  he  was 
thrown  amongst  men  willing  enough  to  pay  him  something  for 
ideas  they  could  never  have  originated  themselves,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  these  capitalists  the  patent  office  became  all 
the  richer,  and  Alan  Euthven  none  the  poorer. 

But  amongst  his  brain  children  he  had  his  Benjamin,  W'hom 
he  could  not  send  down  among  the  Egyptians  even  for  corn. 
He  felt,  cost  what  it  might,  he  must  link  his  name  with  that, 
the  best  invention  of  his  life,  and  rest  his  hojies  of  fame  and 
of  foi'tune  on  the  certainty  of  its  success  ;  he  could  sell  all  the 
rest — but  not  that ;  he  was  constrained  to  keep  it  to  be  the 
pest  and  worry  of  his  existence,  to  pore  over  at  night,  and 
think  about  during  the  day,  to  exalt  into  the  one  thing  need- 
ful for  the  temporal  salvation  of  England. 

Don't  smile  at  this,  reader,  I  pray  you,  it  is  no  light  matter 
for  a  man  to  be  cursed  at  once  with  the  faculty  of  invention, 
and  the  power  of  concentration  ;  to  conceive  some  project,  and 
work  at  its  completion  till  the  plan  is  without  flaw,  till  he 
knows  it  to  be  so ;  and  then  attempt  to  carry  it  into  high 
places,  meeting  disappointment  and  rebuff,  and  insolence,  and 
prejudice,  by  the  way. 

To  be  a  successful  inventor  a  man  must  possess  a  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities — he  must  be  brave  and  gentle,  patient  and 
energetic,  indomitable  yet  submissive,  clever,  yet  tolerant  of 
ignorance,  hopeful,  yet  able  to  bear  disappointment,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  all,  he  must  be  gifted  with  powers  of  speech,  conci- 
liating manners,  and  the  temper  of  a  saint. 

There  is  no  kind  of  opposition  he  must  not  feel  prepared  to 
face — he  will  be  considered  an  enthusiast,  a  bore,  an  impostor, 
a  self-opinionated  blockhead ;  he  will  be  buffeted  about  from 
post  to  pillar,  referred  from  one  pedantic  dunce  to  another, 
snubbed,  bullied,  sneered  at,  ignored  (always  supposing  the  in- 
vention be  worth  anything),  till  he  pushes  it  before  the  public, 
when  the  caps  of  a  thousand  admirers  will  be  flung  in  the  air, 
and  the  despised  of  to-day  be  the  king  of  to-mon-ow.  But  to 
some  the  to-morrow  never  comes  ;  it  never  dawns  on  those  who 
have  not  all  the  qualities  I  have  described,  and  who,  in  addition^ 
have  not  the  means  to  wait,  and  the  sense  to  notice  and  seize 
every  opportunity,  even  the  most  trifling,  that  floats  down  tlie 
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Btrcnm  pnst  tliem.  The  best  inventions  have  never  returned 
Ibrluue  or  fame  to  their  legitimate  fathers  ;  they  have  either 
been  given  to  the  world  under  spurious  parentage,  or  they  are 
lying  forgotten  in  the  archives  of  the  patent  office,  as  the  men 
who  patented  them  are  lying  forgotten  in  unmarked  graves. 
There  is  not  one  invention  in  five  hundred  which  brings  forth 
fruit  for  the  man  who  planted  it;  therefore,  most  ingenious 
reader,  do  not  invent  if  you  can  avoid  doing  so  ;  the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  against  the  c,uccess  of  your  scheme,  and 
they  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against  you. 

Could  Alan  Ruthven  have  foreseen  all  the  annoyance  his 
bantling  was  destined  to  bring  him,  it  is  scarcely  likely  he 
would  ever  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  to  society  by 
means  of  the  Petty  Bag  Office — an  introduction  which,  by  the 
way,  cost,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  the  moderate 
Bum  of  (say)  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 

At  that  period  five-pound  stamps  wert^  things  undreamed-of 
in  official  circles — the  present  little  box  in  Chancery  Lane  was 
used  for  diflerent  purposes — three  officas  were  nominally  re- 
quired for  the  granting  of  patents,  and  no  person  save  a  regu- 
lar agent  could  go  through  the  requisite  forms  for  himself  or 
friend. 

There  were  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Eolls  Chapel,  and 
finally  the  Petty  Bag  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  a  long  room 
fitted  up  with  desks  on  each  side,  a  clear  space  being  left  down 
the  middle  for  intending  patentees,  painfully  suggestive,  to 
those  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  of  the  broad  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction. 

Into  this  bag,  Alan,  assisted  by  a  Patent  Agent,  who  swore 
that  the  signature  to  the  document  was  the  genuine  signature 
of  the  said  Alan  Euthven — dropped  his  invention,  together 
with  fees,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  the  remaining  fifty  pounds  finding  its  way  into  the 
pocket  of  the  gentleman  who  stood  godfiither  to  his  invention, 
and  in  due  time  he  received  in  lieu  of  the  sum  mentioned 
above,  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  assured  him,  first,  that  Her 
most  gracious  Majesty  sent  greeting  to  all  to  whom  "  these 
presents  shall  come,"  and  then  went  on  to  declare  that 
*'  Whereas  Alan  Euthven  of  Marsh  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, hath,  by  his  petition,  humbly  represented  unto  us  that  he 
hath,  by  great  study,  application,  and  expense,  found  out  and 
discovered  a  new  safety  carriage  intended  to  render  Eailway 
Travelling  safer,  and  in  many  respects  more  eligible,  and  that 
the  said  Carriage  is  entirely  new,  and  of  his  own  invention,  and 
that  it  will  be  of  great  seryice  to  the  public.    The  petitioner 
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therefore  humbly  prayed,"  continued  the  deed,  which,  indeed, 
was  but  a  sheet  of  parchment,  covered  with  an  immense  num- 
ber of  useless  words,  and  ridiculous  formalities,  including  about 
six  "  Provided  likewises,"  and  ending  with  a  long  "  setting 
forth,"  which  Alan  never  had  the  patience  to  read,  and  which, 
therefore,  reader,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  record.  The 
top  of  the  document  was  ornamented  with  old  English  letters ; 
on  the  left  hand  side  there  were  two  stamps ;  and  underneath 
the  two  stamps  two  cherubs,  occupying  uncomfortable  posi- 
tions, held  garlands,  supporting  a  portrait,  or  rather  disfigure- 
ment of  some  person  unknown  ;  whilst  at  the  bottom,  Justice 
stood  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  her  scales  in  the  other, 
a  bandage  being  tied  round  her  eyes  most  unbecomingly,  for 
it  left  some  long  locks  of  hair  straggling  over  the  parchment. 

Being  a  sort  of  theoretical  and  platouic  mistress,  however,  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  a  say  in  the  matter  of  patents,  there 
was  another  portrait  of  her  on  the  other  side,  standing  on  a 
pedestal  supported  by  cherubs,  fat,  cross,  and  mischievou&. 

To  the  bottom  was  suspended  the  great  seal,  a  huge  lump  of 
resin,  stamped  on  one  side  with  a  seal,  meant  to  represent  the 
Queen's  Coronation,  and  on  the  other  side  a  design  of  Her 
Majesty  on  horseback.  This  parchment,  and  a  tin  box  to  hold 
the  resin,  was  all  Alan  ever  saw  for  (lis  money — it  lies  before 
me  now. 

Having  once  secured  himself  against  the  risk  of  pii'acy,  Alaa 
Ruthven  wrote  simultaneously  to  fifteen  railway  companies,  re- 
questing permission  to  lay  his  plan  before  them.  Out  of  these 
some  postponed  the  enquiry,  others  declined  his  ofler,  and  three 
• — The  Consolidated,  The  G-reat  Southern,  and  The  All  England 
— acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  favor  of  the  —  instant,  and 
had  the  honor  to  be,  et  cetera. 

"Which  acknowledgments  were  followed  in  dae  lime  by  let- 
ters from  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  companies  request- 
ing to  see  him  on  the  subject  mentioned  in  his  commuuic-aiion 
of  the  —  ult.,  letters  which  filled  Alan,  he  being  still  inexpe- 
rienced in  such  )natters,  with  hope. 

On  the  days  appointed  he  accordingly  repaired  to  the  offices 
of  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned,  to  whom  he  exhibited  his 
models,  before  whom  he  laid  his  plans,  from  whom  lie  received 
the  most  flattering  compliments,  and  the  highest  praise 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  All  England,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  ''  on  the  most  important  invention  of  the  age." 

"  I  see  no  fault  in  it,"  declared  the  Consolidated,  after  a  cri- 
tical e;s:amiuation. 
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"  I  can  perceive  but  one  defect,"  observed  the  Great  South- 
ern, practically,  ''how  do  you  mean  to  manage  your  curves  ?" 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  with  them,"  answered  Alau.  "  I 
can  show  you  in  a  moment  if  you  will  give  me  a  piece  of  chain 
or.rope." 

Which  being  produced,  he  placed  his  model  on  the  carpet, 
made  a  fictitious  line  of  rails,  laid  his  chain  round  the  curve, 
connected  his  engine  and  carriages,  and  demonstrated  to  the 
Great  Southern,  who  stood  beside  him,  with  his  hands  buried 
in  his  pockets,  that  the  train  would  turn  the  sharpest  curve  in 
England  without  trouble. 

After  that  Alan  placed  a  bos  across  his  line  of  rails,  and 
sent  his  train  full  tilt  at  it.  The  moment  the  advance  guard 
crashed  against  the  impediment,  the  carriages  following  in  its 
wake  came  slowly  to  a  stand-still. 

Then  was  a  profane  expression  of  intense  admiration  wrung 
from  the  lips  of  the  secretary,  who,  as  a  practical  man,  and 
a  clever  engineer,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  invention. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  of  course  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help 
you,  but  there  is  no  use  in  your  coming  before  our  board  unless 
you  can  bring  a  recommendation  from  high  quarters.  You 
must  go  to  the  honoxu-able  Major  Herod,  and  try  to  enlist  him 
on  your  side — he  is  at  the  head  of  all  these  things  in  England, 
and  if  you  can  once  make  him  see  the  importance  of  your  in- 
vention, your  fortune  is  made." 

"  And  how  am  I  to  get  at  him  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

"  There  is  no  trouble  about  that—write  to  him  as  you  did 
to  the  Company,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  make  an  appointment ; 
you  may  have  to  call  half-a-dozen  times,  however,  after  that, 
before  you  see  him,  but  still  you  will  see  him  ultimately." 

Which  information  Alan  received  as  in  duty  bound,  with 
expressions  of  gratitude,  and  took  his  leave,  fii-mly  believing 
his  fortune  was  made.  In  these  matters  he  had  not  been 
blessed  with  much  experience. 

It  all  fell  out  as  the  secretary  had  prophesied — Major  Herod 
did  appoint  an  interview,  and  Alan  attended  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, but  Major  Herod  was  out.  He  called  again  and  again: 
once  the  Major  was  engaged,  then  he  was  iU,  then  he  had  gone 
into  the  country,  but  at  last  he  kept  his  time,  and  the  inventor 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  describe  Major 
Herod.  He  was  a  militaiy  man,  and  a  scientific  man,  and  a 
man  of  family,  all  in  one  ;  he  had  taken  up  science  as  other 
members  of  his  house  had  taken  up  fox-hunting,  and  fancied 
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lie  Icnew  more  ahnni  wheels,  and  screws,  and  ennjinee,  and 
toilers,  than  all  the  engineers  in  England.  He  had  written 
articles  on  scientific  matters — and  he  received  a  large  salary 
for  the  exjjress  purpose  of  discouraging  imjDrovements,  and 
preventing  any  useful  discovery  finding  its  way  into  general 
use.  Being  an  altogether  theoretical  man,  it  was  the  aim  and 
object  of  his  existence  to  make  it  apparent  he  was  eminently 
practical ;  he  had  been  wheedled  and  flattered  into  recommend- 
ing the  most  preposterous  inventions,  and  he  had  been  angered 
into  smothering  the  best  ideas  of  the  best  men  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  fair  type  of  a  class  whom  our  grandchildren  will 
wonder  we  tolerated,  and  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  his  visitor 
the  moment  lie  set  eyes  on  him. 

Very  carefully  Alan  went  through  his  plan ;  very  eagerly  he 
supplied  details,  and  entered  into  minutiae — the  Major  mean- 
while leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  saying  first,  Ah,  and  then, 
yes.  Every  now  and  then,  to  show  how  much  he  knew,  he 
struck  his  paper-knife  on  some  remote  point  of  the  plan,  ever 
so  far  distant  from  the  portion  his  visitor  was  endeavouring  to 
make  him  understand,  and  asked  some  absurd  questions  con- 
cerning the  coupling  of  the  carriages,  or  the  use  of  the  break ; 
when  Alan  had  done,  he  said  it  would  not  answer — the  whole 
echeme  was  theoretical — it  might  look  very  plausible  on  paper, 
but  it  would  be  useless  in  practice. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  enquired  Alan,  who  had  been 
standing  beside  him,  explaining  dots,  and  lines,  and  marks,  and 
letters — "  do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  it  will  not  work  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Major  Herod,  emphatically ;  "  the  plan  ia 
faulty  :  ingenious,  perhaps,  but  impracticable." 

"  I  have  a  model  here,"  said  Alan ;  "  will  you  allow  me  to 
show  it  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  certainly,"  answered  the  Major,  benignantly ;  "  but  I 
am  quite  sure  it  cannot  work." 

"  We  shall  see,"  observed  Alan  ;  and  he  unpacked  his  model 
and  set  it  on  the  carpet — as  he  ha(?,  done  for  the  Great 
Southern — and  put  up  his  barriers,  and  shewed  his  train  meet- 
ing tlie  point  of  danger  safely. 

"  You  see  now  how  it  works,"  he  remarked,  triumphantly. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  acquiesced  Major  Herod;  "but  the  action  of 
a  little  model  like  that  is  no  guide  for  the  action  of  a  heavy 
train." 

"  You  said,  however,  it  would  not  act  at  all,"  retorted  Alan, 
imprudently, 

"I  meant  on  the  line,"  said  Major  Herod.  "You  will 
perceive,  sir,  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  before  I  can  recom- 
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mencl  any  invention  for  adoption  on  the  railwaj's  I  must  be 
satisfied  it  is  sometliing  more  than  merely  tlieoretical." 

"If  any  experiment  would  satisfy  you,"  said  Alan,  "I  am 
quite  willing  to  run  the  risk :  if  you  will  direct  any  one  of  the 
railway  companies  to  attach  my  invention  to  their  train,  I  will 
undertake  to  travel  in  that  train,  meeting  any  barrier  you  like 
to  put  up.  If  they  will  venture  their  engine  I  wiU  venture 
my  life ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  more." 

'"  Certainly  not ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  neither 
advise  a  railway  company  to  risk  its  money,  nor  you  your  life 
on  a,  purely  speculative  idea.  I  do  not  think  your  plan  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  drawn  on,  but  I  can  tell  you  how  you 
may  test  its  value.  Carry  it  to  Mr.  "Weedon,  secretary  to  The 
Great  Southern  Railway  Company,  and  he  will  at  once  say 
whether  the  project  be  w^orth  anything  or  nothing." 

"  I  have  been  to  him,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  with  a  haughty 
bow,  "  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  prettiest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen  in  his  life,  and  advised  me  to  bring  it  to  you." 

"  In  that  case,"  observed  the  Honourable  Major  Herod,  "  you 
had  much  better  take  it  back  to  his  Directors." 

To  say  that  Alan  packed  his  models  and  rolled  up  his  plans 
angrily,  would  be  to  use  a  very  mild  w^ord  for  the  rage  he  felt 
at  his  summary  dismissal.  He  did  not  say  another  word  to  the 
great  man  until  he  was  ready  to  go,  when  he  took  his  bat,  and, 
with  a  stifl"  good-morning,  bowed  himself  to  the  door. 

"  Good-morning,  sir,"  answered  Major  Herod  from  his  arm- 
chair, complacently;  and  the  pair  parted,  never  to  see  each 
other  there  again.  Next  time  Alan  and  he  met  it  was  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances. 

It  was  no  light  matter  for  one  like  Mr.  Euthven  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  official  laziuess,  indifference,  and  impertinence ;  no 
light  thing  for  him  to  kick  his  heels  in  ante-rooms  hour  after 
hour,  and  then  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  table,  hat  in 
hand,  addressing  a  body  of  as  ignorant  gentlemen  as  ever  were 
raised  into  high  places. 

The  best  he  met  with  were  the  dii-ectors  of  The  Great 
Southern,  Avho  listened  to  his  proposals  gravely,  and  treated 
liis  invention  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 

They  had  nothing  to  say  against  his  scheme ;  they  asked  hi  in 
three  times  over  to  exhibit  his  model,  meeting  an  impediment, 
and  they  confessed  that  notliing  so  perfect,  so  simple,  and  so 
feasible  had  ever  been  submitted  to  them  before ;  "  but,"  said 
the  chairman,  and  that  "  but "  was  the  usual  wet  blanket — 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  bringing  us  anything  to  save  life.  If 
you  C9JX  suggest  any  plan  by  which  we  can  save  mgney,  I  hav$ 
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no  doubt  I  express  the  opinion  of  the  board  when  I  say  that, 
after  seeing  your  extremely  ingenious  scheme  for  avoiding 
injury  from  collision,  we  aliall  be  happy  to  entertain  your 
proposals." 

"  But,  surely,"  urged  Alan,  "  yours  is  a  short-sighted  policy : 
human  life  must  always  be  worth  a  price." 

"Tlie  public  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives,"  answered  the  chair- 
man, with  an  undisguised  sneer.  "  They  take  averages,  and  when 
they  find  that  but  so  many  per  cent,  are  killed  by  railway  acci- 
dents they  are  content.  It  is  on  individuals,  not  on  the  public, 
that  railway  accidents  press  heavily ;  but  if  w^e  were  to  increase 
our  expenditure  in  order  to  avoid  accidents,  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  for  that,  and  they  would  not  like  it.  Directors 
must  follow  the  lead  of  the  public ;  and  therefore,  sir,  while 
admitting  the  beauty  of  your  invention,  and  inclining  to  a 
belief  in  its  efficiency,  we  must  decline  trying  any  experiment, 
or  holding  out  any  hope  in  the  matter  to  you.  As  I  have  said 
before,  any  suggestion  which  may  enable  us  to  pay  larger  divi- 
dends shall  receive  our  best  attention." 

From  The  Grreat  Southern  Alan  went  to  The  All  England, 
the  directors  of  which  pooh-poohed  his  scheme,  while  the 
chairman  declared  it  never  would  do  to  risk  money  in  trying 
experiments  of  that  nature ;  and,  finally,  wearied  and  disheart- 
ened, he  exhibited  his  model  to  the  ruling  powers  of  The 
Consolidated. 

It  so  chanced  that  The  Consolidated  had  frequently  been 
latterly  before  the  public  in  a  manner  singularly  obnoxious  to 
the  feelings  of  shareholders.  What  with  the  negligence  of 
Bignal-men,  and  mistakes  on  the  part  of  pointsmen,  and  too 
close  running  of  trains,  and  a  general  belief  on  the  part  of 
station-master,  guards,  and  drivers,  that  the  carriages  ought  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  collisions  had  been  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  for  general  attention  not  to  be  drawn  to 
the  fact.  .  The  Consolidated  had,  in  fact,  exceeded  its  average, 
and  its  orthodox  number  of  deaths,  by  two  or  three  additional 
accidents  a- week,  and  the  public,  as  was  natural,  did  not  like  it. 

Having  to  travel  by  rail,  the  public  is  generally  slow  to 
think  about  collisions ;  it  rather  inclines  to  shut  its  wise  eyes 
to  their  occui*rence :  as  it  cannot  avoid  the  danger,  it  would 
rather  not  reflect  upon  it,  and  usually  tries  to  forget  that  such 
things  as  "  frightful  accidents  "  are  possible  and  probable  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  the  morrow  after. 

But  though  the  masses  will  bear  a  great  deal  there  is  a  limit 
to  their  patience,  and  The  Consolidated  liailvvay  Company  had 
passed  that  limit.    Day  after  day  the  siguals  wef^  wrong,  (W 
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the  people  m  eliarge  drunk,  or  the  lines  out  of  repair,  or  the 
carriages  not  properly  attached ;  daily  these  things  happened, 
and  the  natural  results  followed — broken  carriages,  disabled 
engines,  mangled  passengers,  an  indignant  public,  and  alarmed 
shareholders.  The  directors  of  The  Consolidated  were  growing 
uneasy,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  had  been  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  were  consequently  in  a  mood  to  listen 
patiently  to  any  proposal  likely  to  lessen  the  chances  of  acci-- 
dent  and  loss  of  life. 

The  secretary  to  the  company  went  into  the  matter  heart 
and  soul ;  the  chairman  was  disposed  to  entertain  the  project ; 
two  or  three  of  the  directors  were  with  Alan.  The  invention 
had  been  exhibited  at  work  on  the  long  board  table,  and  was, 
in  fact,  quite  a  child's  new  toy  to  the  tew  respectable  middle- 
aged  individuals  who  usually  presided  over  the  afiairs  of  the 
company. 

It  had  come  so  far  as  this,  that  Alan  was  asked  by  tlie 
secretary  to  hand  in  his  terms  for  licensing  the  patent,  and 
affairs  looked  altogether  in  a  most  promising  condition,  when 
the  chairman  stated  his  intention  of  laying  the  scheme  before 
a  full  board,  requesting  Alan's  attendance  on  the  next  occasion, 
in  case  he  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  directors  with  any 
additional  information. 

The  full  board  proved  a  death-blow  to  Alan's  hopes.  The 
curse  of  boards  was  on  it.  Each  director  wished  to  attain  the 
same  end,  but  all  believed  that  end  to  be  attainable  by  a  dif- 
ferent path.  There  were  twenty-four  gentlemen  seated  beside 
the  great  table,  and  twenty  of  the  party  considered  that  no  plan 
was  good  but  their  own  ;  that  they,  and  they  alone,  had  aright 
to  propose  anything  for  the  good  of  their  shareholders. 

One  thought  breaks  omnipotent,  another  pinned  his  faith  to 
communication  between  guard  and  driver,  a  third  would  have 
gone  to  the  stake  for  self-acting  signals,  and  was  snubbed  by  a 
fourth,  who  thought  there  could  be  no  safety  without  self-act- 
ing switches;  three  gentlemen  came  to  high  words  on  the 
subject  of  horizontal  wheels  travelling  along  a  third  rail,  whilst 
two  others  maundered  on  about  improved  couplings  and  India- 
rubber  carriages. 

Whilst  this  discussion  was  going  on,  Alan,  who  had  been 
requested  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action,  was  impatiently 
waiting  in  the  ante-room.  He  knew  he  had  no  chance ;  with- 
out hearing  one  sentence  of  the  controversy  he  felt  his  patent 
would  be  condemned,  for,  seated  amongst  the  directors — a 
principal  man — he  recognised  Mr,  Bonsil,  the  first  client  who 
ever  entered  his  office  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane. 
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Mr.  Bonsil  had  as  immediately  recognized  him,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  pull  Lis  plan  to  pieces.  He  declared,  to  com- 
mence Avith,  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable — that  it  wanted 
breadth.  He  said  the  model  would  not  work,  and  when  it  did, 
affirmed  that,  if  the  patent  were  attached  to  a  train,  certain 
destruction  to  life,  property,  directors,  shareholders,  The  Con- 
solidated, and  the  general  public,  were  the  least  evils  that 
might  be  anticipated. 

The  inventor,  no  doubt,  was  an  ingeniouB  person,  but 
inexperienced.  What  could  he  know  about  engineering 
matters  ?  He  had  never  served  his  time — never  seen  the 
inside  of  an  engineer's  shop  till  some  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously! As  a  toy  this  model  was  pretty.  Doubtless,  if 
Mr.  Eutbven  took  it  to  Messrs.  Evans,  or  to  the  Noab's  Ark 
in  Holborn,  he  might  dispose  of  the  patent  to  advantage  as  a 
plaything  for  children,  but  it  showed  the  grossest  ig-norance  to 
ofler  such  a  plan  to  the  serious  consideration  oi  a  board  of 
directors.  "  Why,  look  at  it,"  be  added.  "  the  scheme  carries 
failure  on  its  face ;  the  moment  the  safety  carriage  is  broken 
the  whole  project  is  broken  too.  It  is  all  very  well  to  run  a 
model  lightly  up  a  table,  and  effect  a  collision  against  the  Post 
Office  Directory ;  but,  he  put  the  question  to  the  gentlemen 
surrounding  him,  whom,  he  perceived,  were  children  no  longer, 
how  would  a  bauble  like  that  work  when  two  heavy  trains 
came  crashing  together?  It  would  be  smashed!"  cried  Mr. 
Bonsil,  raising  his  voice  as  though  he  heard  the  collision  then 
— "  it  would  be  smashed — shivered  into  ten  thousand  atoms !" 
he  added,  with  gout;  "  while  the  passengers,  whose  lives  were 
depending  on  it,  would  be  hurried  into  eternity  at  a  moment's 
notice.  He,"  Mr.  Bonsil,  "  was  well  aware  that  accidents  had 
recently  increased  to  an  alarming  extent ;  he  believed  they 
were  met  together  to  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of 
those  accidents,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  their  recur- 
rence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  presumed  the  board  did  not 
mean  to  waste  precious  moments  in  hearing  inventors  praise 
their  own  ideas ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  considered  Mr.  Kuthven's 
scheme  below  contempt. 

*'  He,  himself,  had  a  plan — a  cheap,  noTcl  and  effective  plan 
to  lay  before  fhe  board  ;  one  wliich  had  cost  him  some  thought, 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  answer  ever  require- 
ment. He  would  merely  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  lor 
simplicity  and  certainty,  his  idea — which  was  but  an  ajiplicatiou 
of  the  Archimedian  screw — had  never  been  surpassed." 

A  very  slight  smile  curled  the  lip  of  the  chairman  as  Mr. 
Bujihil  concluded  his  modest  speech,  which  wae  delivered  with 
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more  anirafttion  tlian  any  one  would  have  supposed  that  in. 
genioua  individual  possessed,  but  the  very  mention  of  a  "  plan" 
aroused  all  the  other  directors,  and  instantly  twenty  voices 
cried  aloud  that  they  likewise  had  plans,  simple,  certain,  novel 
and  unsurpassable. 

Some  good,  some  bad,  were  proposed ;  some  preposterous, 
some  plausible,  some  practicable,  so  far  as  they  went.  Oue 
was  for  lifting  the  train  and  skidding  the  wheels ;  another  foP 
compressed  air  breaks ;  Mr.  D.  for  waggon  wheels  ;  and  Mr. 
F.  for  bells  that  should  ring  out  from  every  carriage,  as  though 
the  train  were  a  Russian  sleigh.  There  was  no  hope  for  Alan 
amongst  so  many,  of  course,  and  in  fact,  his  very  existence  was 
forgotten,  till  a  quiet-looking  gentleman,  who  had  held  big 
peace  throughout  the  din,  reminded  his  friends  that  they  had 
not  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  plan  before  them. 

He  suggested  that  Mr.  Ruthven  should  be  re-called,  in 
order  to  answer  the  objection  which  had  been  raised  against 
his  project,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Ruthven  walked  once  again 
to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  replied  to  all  questions  put  to 
him  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Time  after  time  he  explained  how  his  invention  worlced, 
what  he  would  undertake  it  should  do,  how  he  had  tested  it, 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  willing  to  grant  the  privilege 
of  using  it  to  the  company ;  he  estimated  the  probable  cost, 
he  guessed  at  the  possible  gain,  he  underwent  cross-examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Bonsil,  and  he  gave  no  short  answers  till  the  very 
last. 

If  he  then  lost  his  temper — which  he  did,  and  spoke  truths 
to  the  board  which  directors  are  not  much  accustomed  to  hear 
— I  scarcely  think  any  one  who  has  passed  through  the  same 
ordeal  can  blame  him. 

He  had  thrown  his  last  dice  and  lost,  and  if  it  be  in  human 
nature  to  bear  such  a  disappointment  patiently,  I  can  affirm, 
from  experience,  it  is  not  in  inventor  nature — to  die  and  make 
no  sigo. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII, 

MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 


T'atult  disheartened,  anathematizing  boards,  directors,  rail- 
ways and  Government  officials  in  a  breath — Alan  Ruthvea 
wended  his  way  slowly  homewards,  having  (fortunately  far 
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him)  arrived  at  the  correct  conclusion,  that  to  make  any 
further  effort  to  dispose  of  his  invention  would  be  but  so 
much  time,  and  labour,  and  temper  thrown  away 

The  great  misfortune  of  inventors,  as  a  rule,  is,  that  they 
will  not  give  up.  It  has  for  years  been  a  practice  of  every 
writer  to  insist  that  if  a  man  only  stick  long  enough  to  any 
one  purpose  he  is  sure  of  success,  and  writers  have  a  great  deal 
of  misery  to  answer  for  in  consequence. 

The  best  and  most  successful  men  have  been  those  who  knew 
how  to  yield,  how  to  close  the  volume  on  an  unreraunerative 
though  interesting  page,  and  turn  back  to  the  prosaic  drudgery 
of  life  without  a  sigh.  The  person  who  has  the  greatest  power 
of  adaptability  is  the  happiest:  who  when  his  head  will  not 
earn  him  bread,  labours  with  his  hands,  who  when  the  public; 
will  not  read  his  verses  writes  them  prose ;  who  does  not  per- 
sist in  walking  in  one  path  merely  because  he  has  chanced  to 
fall  into  it,  but  who  will  turn  into  any  other  if  he  see  the  road 
be  better  and  the  end  nearer,  We  hear  too  much  of  strong 
minds  in  these  days,  of  the  power  of  will,  of  the  certainty  of 
genius  proving  ultimately  successful ;  obstinacy  is  exalted  into 
a  god,  talent  into  a  capital — whereas  the  fact  is  that  obstinacy 
as  often  conducts  men  to  the  workhouse  as  to  high  places,  that 
genius  is  a  curse  unless  a  man  can  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  situation,  and  that  the  men  most  likely  ultimately  to 
rise  to  wealth  and  fame  are  those  who  do  not  place  their 
friends  and  families  and  their  o^ti  future  under  that  awful 
Juggernaut,  a  strong  will — but  are  ready  to  curb  their  own 
rebellious  hearts  when  duty  tells  them  the  indulgence  of  pet 
schemes  and  of  determined  tempers  can  lead  but  to  one  end 
— ruin. 

Am  I  writing  strongly  ?  it  may  be ;  for  I  would  lift  up  my 
voice  against  an  error  of  the  day,  against  the  idea  that  man 
can  triumph  over  circumstances  otherwise  than  by  adapting 
himself  to  them.  His  will  proves  an  engine  of  power  in  a 
sensible  and  an  adaptable  man,  but  it  is  an  engine  of  destruc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  an  obstinate  clever  fool.  The  cant  of  the 
day  is  in  favour  of  a  man  adhering  to  any  determination  once 
made  through  misery  and  poverty  to  possible  success.  I  be- 
lieve I  advise  you  better,  my  i-eader,  when  I  say  that  the  best 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  is  he  who  let  him  be  working 
ever  so  hard  in  his  own  fields  is  ready  to  leave  those  fields  and 
seek  work  elsewhere,  when  the  servants  of  God — circumstances 
— prove  to  him  that  his  work  in  them  will  be  but  fruitless  and 
his  labour  vain. 

Alan  Ewthven  was  not  a  hopeful  man,  and  therefore  he 
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atrived  at  more  rapid  conclusiong  than  could  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  in  an  inventor.  Had  his  pride  been  as  pliable  as 
his  genius  he  would  have  been  a  happy  man,  but  his  pride 
proved  the  Juggernaut  to  him  which  a  strong,  foolish,  untraiued 
will  proves  to  many  a  better  man. 

It  just  dawned  upon  him  as  he  walked  homeward,  that  had 
he  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Perman  he  should  have 
stood  in  a  different  position  before  the  board  of  directors ;  that 
his  brother-in-law  could  have  helped  him  to  success.  The 
idea  passed  through  his  mind,  not  as  it  might  through  that  of 
a  common-place  man — as  a  regret — but  simply  as  a  fact ;  and 
Mr.  Euthven  felt  happy  rather  than  otherwise  at  the  inextin- 
guishable feud  he  had  caused  between  himself  and  Mr.  Per- 
man. He  meant  to  rise  without  patronage,  who  could  blame 
him  ?  and  he  went  home  not  so  much  cast  down  by  his  dis- 
appointment as  a  hopeful  man  might  have  been,  and  turned 
him  again  to  the  certain  work  that  brought  in  certain  remune- 
ration. 

He  laid  by  his  patent  though  not  the  memory  of  his  disap- 
pointment, and  he  commenced  with  gi'eater  energy  than  ever 
the  toil  that  had  been  laid  aside  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune 
that  turned  out  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp. 

From  that  day  forth  till  now,  Alan  Ruthven  has  never  tried 
to  dispose  of  an  invention  which  was  to  prove  conducive  to 
the  health,  morality,  or  prolonged  existence  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  buried  his  dead  determinedly,  and  reared  a  head-stone  over 
it,  setting  forth  that  money  is  more  than  life  or  honour  to 
the  multitude. 

He  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  directors  were  but  the 
puppets  of  the  masses  who  pulled  their  strings,  and  while  de- 
claiming bitterly  against  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  boards, 
he  declared  that  their  masters,  the  public,  were  more  ignorant 
still. 

And  so  Alan,  that  I  should  have  to  write  it,  cursed  thia 
people,  and  left  them  to  their  own  devices. 

Prom  his  limited  point  of  view  he  had  nevertheless  grasped 
a  great  truth,  he  had  learned  that  the  English  as  a  nation 
regard  any  struggling  man  who  imagines  he  has  found  a  plan 
to  benefit  them  as  a  thief  in  the  night — that  whilst  proud  of 
inventions,  they  look  upon  inventors  as  dangerous  characters — 
that  from  a  fear  of  believing  too  much,  they  are  apt  to  decline 
to  believe  at  all. 

Having  learnt  this,  he  went  home  to  work  patiently. 

Juat  at  the  same  time  his  sister  returned  from  Cumberland, 
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for  the  curtain  wa3  shortly  to  fall  on  the  year's  pantomime, 
and  my  Lady  was  required  at  the  Mansion  House. 

She  came  back  bright,  and  fresh,  and  beautiful  as  ever,  with 
the  bloom  of  the  hills  on  her  face,  and  the  same  happy  look  as 
of  yore.  Poor  Beauty  !  poor,  foolish  Beauty — though  Heaven 
knows  I  have  not  nor  never  had  any  great  love  for  your  fair 
face — I  grieve  over  that  return  and  the  end  it  was  leading  to. 

Were  not  the  Aldermen  glad  to  see  her  once  again  amongst 
them  ?  were  not  the  festivities  at  the  Mansion  House  renewed 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  did  not  Euby,  with  the  re- 
flected lustre  of  the  Cumberland  Euthvens  and  the  old  Scottisli 
Ruthvens  on  her,  look  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than 
ever  ?  was  not  Uncle  Lawrence,  -with  whom  the  Mayoralty 
had  not  agreed  any  more  than  its  dinners,  cheered  up  by  the 
sight  of  his  niece — did  he  not  seem  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life, 
when  Mrs.  Perman  once  more  entered  the  Mansion  House  to 
pull  his  robes,  and  the  sheriffs,  and  the  City,  and  the  cere- 
monials to  pieces  ? 

Mr.  Perman  also  was  content  to  see  her,  and  hear  the 
accounts  she  brought  back  of  the  old  Cumberland  House,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Cumberland  generally  rallied  round  her 
standard — and  once  again  he  felt  he  had  not  done  foolishly, 
but  wisely,  in  marrying  my  Beauty,  who  really  as  she  got 
older  got  handsomer  too,  a  rara  avis  amongst  women  ! 

Poor  Beauty  !  she  had  brought  something  more  than  healtli 
back  from  the  hills  with  her,  Henry  Gernon,  who  not  only 
/  himself  graced  the  City  balls,  but  brought  several  AVest  End 
'  acquaintances  with  him,  to  the  delight  of  His  Lordship — for 
these  acquaintances  did  not  come  in  state  like  all  the  other 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  ceremoniously  visited  at  the 
Mansion  House  as  they  might  have  dined  at  a  Company's  Hall, 
but  quietly  and  unostentatiously  as  one  gentleman  would  visit 
another.  Lord  Mayor  Perman  saw,  in  fancy,  these  people 
visiting  him  at  Uphill  Hall,  when  the  pomps  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Mansion  House  were  at  an  end,  and  he  had  retired  from 
the  cares  of  office  and  lapsed  once  again  into  a  simjile  Alder- 
man. He  was  pleased  about  it— he  liked  to  talk  of  Sir  Ernest 
Gernon,  who  had  said  such  and  such  a  thing  that  morning,  and 
f  of  Captain  Henry  Gernon  who  had  been  presented  at  the  last 
drawing-room. 

My  Lord  w^as  a  very  proud  man  in  those  days  ;  spreading 
his  peacock's  tail  to  the  sun  all  the  more  determinedly  because 
he  knew  moulting  time  was  close  at  hand,  Avhen  the  hist  feather 
of  his  Mayoralty  would  be  stripped  from  him  to  adorn  the 
pageant  of  another.     "  I  wonder  if  Lord  IMayora  hate  their 
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sueceSBorg,  as  we  do  our  lieirs  ?"  said  Sir  Ernest  Gernon  to 
liuby.  "  I  think  I  should  ;"  and  no  doubt  tliat  estimable  indivi- 
dual spoke  his  mind. 

At  the  remark,  my  Lady  laughed,  and  answered  that  she  did 
not  think  the  loss  of  civic  honours  were  matters  of  such  serious 
disappointment  as  ought  to  trouble  the  peace  of  any  one ;  and 
.mdeed  Euby  proved  as  good  as  her  words,  for  she  prepared  for 
the  vacating  of  the  Mansion  House,  as  gaily  and  haj^pily  as 
ehe  had  prepared  for  taking  possession  of  it.  The  coming  and 
the  going  happened  iu  the  course  of  her  daily  life,  and  she  did 
not  trouble  her  pretty  head  with  vain  regi-etsj  or  indulge  in  any 
unnecessary  lamentations. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  ci-devant  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  John 
Perman,  herself,  and  a  select  company  were  to  spend  tlie  ensu- 
ing Christmas  at  Tarn  Hall,  and  in  comparison  to  the  delight 
of  playing  the  hostess  in  her  ancestral  home,  of  having  loads  of 
company,  and  private  theatricals,  and  charades,  and  dancing, 
and  a  real  Christmas  held  in  the  old  style,  all  other  sublunary 
enjoyments  faded  into  insignificance. 

_  So  the  ninth  of  JSTovember  came  round  again,  and  with  it  the 
time-honoured  procession  which  impedes  traffic  and  encourages 
pickpockets,  and  is  turned,  like  every  other  state  ceremonial  in 
England,  into  a  damp,  dilapidated  farce.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  day,  a  new  Lord  Mayor  returned  from  Westminster  clad 
in  Uncle  Lawrence's  late  colours,  and  accompanied  by  two 
gentlemen  who  had  n.  stool  a-piece,  and  looked  exceedingly  un- 
comfortable as  they  held  a  mace  and  sword  out  of  opposite 
windows  of  the  state  carriage. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  they  understand  their  business,  or  do  the 
Insurance  Offices  charge  an  extra  risk  for  the  life  of  any  one 
likely  to  hold  the  situation  of  Lord  Mayor  ? 

There  was  a  new  Lord  and  a  new  Lady— a  middle-aged 
magistrate,  and  a  middle-aged  hostess,  who,  preceded  by  men 
in  armour,  and  flags  innumerable,  and  followed  by  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  and  the  sheriffs,  and  the  aldermen,  and  a  tribe  of 
other  individuals  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
history,  returned  to  the  Mansion  House,  over  which  Euby  had 
lately  presided  with  so  much  credit  to  herself,  and  pleasure  to 
others. 

Of  course  the  year  was  out,  and  the  play  finished,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  the  actors  but  to  retire  behind  the  scenes,  and 
pull  off'  their  theatrical  dresses,  and  laugh  at  the  farce,  and 
declare  they  were  thankful  it  was  over  and  done  with. 

Alderman  Perman  dmed  at  the  Guildhall,  as  did  likewise 
Mr.  John,  und  after  the  eating  was  finished,  and  the  toasta 
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were  clranlc,  nnd  everytliing  liad  been  done  which  could  he  ez* 
pected  from  loyal  citizens  and  j^ood  subjects,  the  uncle  and 
nephew  drove  home  through  the  I'oggy  air  of  a  November  night 
to  The  Upases,  where  Ruby  was  waiting  for  their  arrival — not 
much  changed,  and  yet  still  a  little,  from  the  Euby  of  twelve 
short  months  before. 

"  It  was  like  a  dream,"  the  Alderman  declared,  as  INIrs.  Per- 
man — no  longer  my  Lady — handed  him  warm  negus,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  being  released  from  the  fatigues  of  office. 

"I  think  it  was  time,  dear,"  he  answered,  "I  am  too  oid  for 
this  kind  of  thing — I  felt  I  was  not  fit  for  it.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  your  wife,  John,  I  never  could  have  passed  througli 
the  trial  as  I  did." 

'•  But  she  ran  away,  and  left  us  to  face  the  brunt  of  tho 
battle,"  suggested  Mr.  John  Perman. 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  pleaded  Euby,  "  I  ran  away  merely  to 
escape  being  killed  with  civic  compliments.  I  went  home  to 
recruit  my  strength  for  the  worst  battle  of  all,  and  you  give 
me  no  thanks  for  having  borne  you  safe  through  the  agonies 
of  a  last  month  at  the  Mansion  House.  Now,  was  I  not  good, 
uncle  ?  Did  vou  ever  see  a  better  Lady  Mayoress  in  your 
life?" 

"No,  Ruby,  I  never  did,"  answered  the  Alderman,  looking 
at  her  admiringly,  "  and  I  do  not  believe  London  ever  did 
either — only  you  were  rather  hard  on  the  City  and  the  citizens 
occasionally  ;  and  now  you  are  one  of  us,  you  ought  to  forget 
all  old  ideas,  and  stand  up  for  everything  east  of  Temple  Bar." 

"  It  would  not  suit,  uncle,  for  me  to  be  a  citizeness  now," 
retorted  Ruby  with  a  supercilious  raising  of  her  eyebrows.  "  Tt 
might  have  been  very  well  had  you  meant  me  to  remain  locked 
up  in  that  black  dungeon  all  the  days  of  my  life,  with  nothing 
except  city  people,  city  manners,  city  customs,  and  city  dinners 
to  think  about,  but  it  would  not  suit  Mrs.  Perman  of  Tarn 
Hall  to  be  an  entirely  civic  character.  We  are  to  have  such 
a  splendid  Christmas  !  and  such  a  mistletoe,  and  barrels  of  beer 
flowing,  and  an  ox  roasting,  and  real  genuine  Cumberland 
pies — frightful  things,  as  bad  as  turtle — and  we  shall  hold  high 
pevel  in  ancient  style,  and  we  shall  be  so  tired — oh,  dear!" 

With  which  abrupt  climax  Ruby  broke  off.  In  the  middle 
of  her  sentence  she  looked  at  her  husband,  and  instantly  grew 
wearied,  for  if  she  had  said  her  mind  she  would  have  declared, 
"  If  there  be  one  person  on  earth  who  bores  me  more  than 
another,  that  person  is  John  Perman."  She  was  very  tired  of 
hun,  and  he  was  very  tired  of  hur — a  natural  euding  to  tbci? 
legmaing. 
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Alderman  Pernian  remained  for  a  few  days  at  Tlie  Tjpases, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Uphill  Hall,  leaving 
Euby  at  leisure  to  prepare  herself  and  wardrobe  for  the  grand 
Cumberland  ceremonial. 

To  this  ceremonial  Mr.  Perm  an  looked  forward  with  no 
email  anxiety,  for  he  was  desirous  of  at  once  establishing  him- 
self amongst  the  county  gentry,  and  he  felt  a  certain  nervous- 
ness about  the  experiment.  Alone  and  unassisted,  he  and  his 
uncle,  rich  as  they  were,  might  have  failed  of  -success — but 
with  Kuby  as  pioneer  he  had  every  reasonable  chance  of  coming 
off  victorious.  If  Alan  and  his  brother  and  sister  had  only 
followed  in  the  train,  he  would  liave  been  perfectly  happ)' — as 
it  was,  their  absence  proved  a  bitter  drop  in  an  otherwise 
palatable  cup,  and  even  whilst  swallowing  it,  Mr.  Perman  vowed 
that  if  ever  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  infuse  an  equal 
quantity  of  gall  into  some  draught  which  his  brother-in-law 
■would  have  to  drain. 

Alderman  Perman  was  going,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Gritson,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plattern  and  Mr.  Bonsil,  and  some  of  tlie  Hert- 
fordshire Permans.  Captain  Gernon  was  to  accompany  them 
also,  solely  of  course  out  of  devotion  to  Miss  Augusta,  whilst 
Miss  Perman  left  society  generally  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  so 
far  as  her  intentions  were  concerned, 

"  Tou  will  come  down  with  us,  Lydia,  will  you  not  ?"  asked 
Euby  politely. 

"  I  hate  such  hypocrisy,"  retorted  Miss  Perman ;  "  what  ia 
the  use  of  askiug  me,  when  you  know  you  do  not  want  me  ?" 

"  But  if  no  one  asked  you  except  those  who  wanted  you, 
Lydia,  dear,"  returned  Beauty,  "  I  am  afraid  you  never  would 
go  at  all." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  think  nobody  is  wanted  anywhere  but 
yourself — I  suppose  you  think  you  are  the  world,  and  nobody 
else  of  any  account.  I  have  as  many  invitations  as  you,  Mrs. 
Perman,  only  I  do  not  choose  to  avad.  myself  of  them ;  if  I 
liked  gadding  as  you  do,  I  need  never  be  at  home." 

"  I  should  think  not,  if  you  gadded  by  yourself  and  at  your 
own  expense,"  replied  Euby  warmly. 

"  I  have  friends,  Mrs.  Perman,  who  would  be  delighted  to 
have  me ;  not  mere  butterfly  acquaintances,  but  friends  who, 
I  repeat,  would  be  only  too  glad  for  me  to  make  my  homo 
with  them." 

"  Well,  I'eally,  Lydia,  I  w^onder  at  you,"  said  Euby. 

"  Wonder  at  what?"  enquired  her  sister-in-law. 

"Saying  such  things  when  you  know  they  are  not  true,"  wa5? 
SIra.   Perman's  artless   remark,  which   led,  as  she  meant  ife 
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gliould,  to  a  skirmish,  ending  in  Miss  Permnn's  total  disconi. 
liture,  and  a  vow  that  if  she  lived  a  thousand  years  ahe  would 
never  break  bread  with  Ruby  again. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  all  the  more  appetite  for  mine  then," 
said  incorrigible  Mrs.  Perman,  tripping  off  delighted  becauaa 
her  sister-in-law  was  not  going  with  them. 

"  I  did  my  duty  and  asked  her,"  soliloquised  Beauty  ;  "  I 
>vonder  who  could  expect  me  to  do  any  more." 

Early  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perman  made  their  descent 
into  Cumberland,  arriving  at  the  ancestral  seat  on  a  cold 
snowy  night,  which  froze  the  blood  in  poor  Alderman  Perman's 
veins,  and  made  the  few  teeth  he  had  left  chatter  like  castanets. 

Snow  on  the  hills,  in  the  valleys,  along  the  roads,  snow 
everywhere  ;  Mr.  Lawrence  Perman,  who  had  never  been  out 
of  London  in  the  winter  before,  considered  the  country  at 
Christmas  a  great  mistake,  and  fell  home-sick  thinking  of  the 
glories  of  Leadeuhall  Market,  "  where  the  finest  poultry  in  the 
■world  is  to  be  seen,"  said  the  ci-devant  Lord  Mayor  piteously, 
"  and  the  butchers  ornament  the  sucking  pigs  and  prime  sirloins 
with  coloured  ribbons ;  I  call  London  on  Christmas  Eve  the 
finest  sight  in  the  world." 

"No  it  is  not,  uncle,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Perman,  "  it  is  not  half 
80  fine  a  sight  as  our  hills  ;  and  here  you  shall  see  what  you 
never  saw  in  your  life  before,  an  ox  roasting  whole.  The  poor 
people  are  coming  to  eat  it,  and  drink  ale,  and  wish  us  pros- 
perity,  and  so  forth  ;  and  you  must  get  well,  for  I  would  not 
for  anything  you  missed  the  spectacle." 

"  I  should'  like  to  see  it  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Perman  rp-^ 
fiignedly  ;  but  nevertheless  his  cure  required  endless  basins  of 
gruel,  and  various  stronger  descriptions  of  medicine,  concocted 
by  Euby  herself,  who  could  make  punch,  as  the  Alderman  in 
the  excess  of  his  gratitude  once  stated,  ''  like  a  Hebe."  Ho 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  who  that  young  person  nu'ght  be, 
but  it  was  a  likely  name,  and  came  naturally  to  hand,  bo  he 
used  it. 

Euby  then  made  punch  like  a  Hebe,  and  by  dint  of  mixing 
it,  induced  Mr.  Perman  on  Christmas  Eve  to  abandon  his  night 
cap,  a  white  knitted  one  shaped  like  a  cornucopia,  and  join  Iho 
party  assembled  below. 

All  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Cumberland  was  there,  all  the 
pretty  girls,  and  staid  matrons,  and  aristocratic  fathers,  and 
their  six-foot  sons.  The  rooms  were  a  blaze  of  lights,  they  had 
been  redecorated  and  refurnished;  there  were  mirrors  and 
glasses  everywhere,  there  were  gilding  and  flowers,  and  music 
and  perfume,  and  bright  faces  and  blazing  tires,  with  Euby  {of 
queen  of  the  revels. 
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"Would  that  I  were  able  to  describe  the  dress  of  my  Lndy, 
my  Beauty,  in  suitable  language — that  I  had  such  knowledge 
ot"  the  meauiug  of  those  terms  which  some  people  must  surely 
understand,  or  milliners  would  never  furnish  lists  of  them  to 
the  newspapers,  as  might  enable  me  to  speak  of  the  glories  of 
that  toilette  in  becoming  language.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Perman  had  every  French  word  about  her 
which  the  strictest  fashion  demanded,  and  an  artiste  could 
doubtless  have  described  her  costume  in  a  technical  manner. 
To  her  guests,  however,  Mrs.  Perman  seemed  but  a  very  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  very  beautiful  young  woman,  arrayed  in 
white  silk  over  which  flowed  some  light  blue  drapery  that  fell 
almost  like  a  train  behind,  and  the  voluminous  skirts  of  which 
were  looped  up  at  the  aides  with  long  wreaths  of  white  roses  ; 
bracelets  set  with  pearls,  and  studied  with  turquoise,  clasped 
her  soft  fair  arms,  while  blue  and  white  hairbells  nestled  in  her 
hair,  and  made  the  young  thoughtless  face  something  delightful 
to  look  at  in  its  feminine  liveliness. 

If  Euby  had  been  a  successful  hostess  at  the  Mansion  House, 
she  was  a  doubly  charming  one  in  the  old  ancestral  hall.  She 
carried  all  Cumbei'land  with  her ;  she  was  welcomed  as  a  fairy 
might  have  been  by  gi'aver  spirits — a  good,  clever,  delightful 
fairy,  who  roused  everybody  out  of  a  humdrum  track,  and 
changed  existence  into  a  brilliant  dream. 

Never  was  any  ball  so  pleasant  as  one  over  which  Beauty 
presided;  timid  girls  did  not  go  through  a  dance  with  an 
agonizing  idea  that  the  assembled  company  were  criticizing 
them  ;  shy  men  found  words,  and  ill-natured  men  smiles,  and 
everybody  partners  during  Ruby's  reyime. 

Though  she  danced  herself — for  Euby  could  no  more  have 
resisted  dancing  than  a  bird  could  flying — she  found  ample 
time  to  attend  to  everyone  and  notice  everything. 

Taking  the  arm  of  any  guest  near  whom  she  chanced  to  find 
herself  at  the  moment.  My  Lady  (surely  I  may  call  her  so  for 
a  little  longer,  the  title  seems  to  suit  her  so  exactly)  flitted  off 
to  remote  corners,  and  dragged  their  occupants  to  light ;  there 
were  no  sour  looks,  or  inward  grumblings  at  any  partner  Euby 
chose  to  offer ;  her  own  bright  face  reflected  a  certain  beauty 
on  even  very  plain  countenances,  and  for  once  in  their  lives 
girls  seemed  natural  and  rational  beings,  and  men  treated  them 
as  such.  Euby  would  disappear  from  •  the  waltz  to  reappear 
beside  the  card-tables ;  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the  ball  she 
headed  her  guests  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  all  the  poor 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  were  gathered  together,  watching 
with  iatense  interest  the  roasting  of  an  ox,  off  which  they  were 
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to  sup  in  a  great  barn  which  had  been  decorated  for  them. 
When  she  appeared,  the  airran^  again  with  cheers  and  huzzas, 
torches  were  waved  aloft,  and  joyful  acclamations  greeted  the 
beautiful  lady  who  forgot  no  one,  even  in  the  gladness  of  her 
own  return. 

It  was  Mr.  Perman  who  seemed  forgotten,  or  remembered 
merely  as  a  useful  stepping-stoue  to  the  old  family. 

"  The  Kuthvens,  the  Euthvens,."  echoed  round,  till  Eubv, 
thinking  of  her  brother  spending  his  Christmas  Eve  so  differently, 
was  for  once  in  her  life  overcome  by  genuine  emotion,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  She  tried  to  speak  but  she  could  not,  and  then 
Mr.  Perman  seeing  his  opportunity,  drew  his  wife's  arm  within 
his  own,  and  thanked  the  assemblage  for  their  memory  of  the 
old  family,  and  welcome  to  one  of  them. 

"  Though  not  a  Euthven  myself,"  he  finished,  "  I  am  the  next 
best  thing,  married  to  a  Euthven,  and  I  will  take  care  that  in 
their  old  home  nothing  is  done  or  left  undone  which  should 
cause  the  proud  bearers  of  an  ancient  name  to  regret  the  choice 
made  in  my  favour  by  the  daughter  of  their  bouse.  Por  her 
and  myself,  I  thank  you  all,  and  trust  that  we  may  meet  thus 
on  many  a  Christmas  Eve  to  come." 

Which  speech,  considering  it  had  not  been  conned  before, 
but  was  delivered  on  the  spurof  the  moment,  might  be  called 
a  very  good  one  for  the  occasion— at  all  events,  it  answered  the 
purpose,  and  cheers  "  three  times  three  and  all  together,  boys," 
were  raised  for  ]\ir.  Perman  and  bis  wife,  for  the  Euthvens  and 
the  new  comei',  for  the  old  race  who  had  lost  the  Hall,  and  the 
citizen  who  had  bought  it  back  for  one  of  them.  There  were 
enquiries,  it  is  true,  about  Alan  amongst  the  gentry,  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  Mr.  Perman's  feelings,  but  still  he  glossed  over 
his  brother-in-law's  absence.,  and  the  revel  proceeded  joyously. 

There  had  never  been  such  holiday  in  Tarn  Hall  before  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  who,  on  this  occasion, 
somewhat  damped  the  hilarity  of  the  beer- drinking  population, 
by  suddenly  recollecting  an  ancient  rhyme  he  had  heard  from 
his  grandfather,  and  which  modernized,'  ran  somewhat  thus : 

"When  on  the  eve  of  Ch:iitm<is  tiJe, 
The  Lord  of  Tarn  ^n^x  a  Kuilivyn  'uridc, 

Shall  liold  high  revel  in  Kuthvyu's  hall, 
With  a  morsel  and  cup  at  his  gate  for  cU, 

The  pride  of  the  Ruthvyns  is  uear  its  falL" 

80  chanted,  with  quavering  voice,  the  greybeard ;  but  as  a 
whole  his  song  did  not  prove  successful,  and  he  was  advised  by 
some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  compauy  to  "  stop  hijii 
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mouth"  witli  a  draught  of  ale,  which  advice  being  palatable,  he 
followed. 

Early  hours  had  to  be  kept  perforce  in  a  country  where  the 
roads  ran  either  up  or  down  hill,  where  there  were  no  lamps 
excepting  to  the  carriages,  and  where  people  lived  ten  miles  or 
so  apart.  London  hoiu's  would  have  appalled  my  Beauty's 
guests,  unless  indeed  she  had  been  giving  them  a  county  ball 
or  a  summer  entertainment,  and  accordingly  before  twelve 
o'clock  Tarn  Hall  was  emptied  of  all  visitors  who  were  not  to 
sleep  beneath  its  roof,  and  Euby,  in  her  ball  dress,  preceded  her 
uncle  up  the  wide  staircase  and  along  the  galleries,  where 
Alan  and  her  mother  used  to  walk  listening  to  Ina's  music, 
and  entered  his  dressing  room  to  see  that  the  fire  was  burning 
brightly,  and  that  his  sleeping-cup  was  ready  to  his  hand. 

As  she  stood  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  the  turret  clock 
chimed  midnight,  and  they  both  remained  silent,  lluby 
mechanically  counting  off  the  strokes  on  her  fingers,  till  their 
sound  died  away  into  silence. 

"Merry  Christmas,  uucle,"  she  then  said. 

"  Happy  New  Year,"  he  returned  mechanically,  looking  in- 
tently at  the  fire. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?"  she  enquired  curiously,  after  a 
little  pause. 

"  I  was  thinking,  dear,  of  last  year,  and  that  it  was  too  much 
for  me ;  and  that  perhaps  I  may  never  see  another  Christmas 
Eve  come  round.  I  am  an  old  man,  Euby,  and  this  kind  oi 
life  does  not  suit  me." 

"You  shall  not  be  teased  with  it  any  more,  then,"  she 
answered.  "If  you  will  just  come  down  to  dinner  to-morrow, 
you  shall  not  be  pestered  with  the  Cumberland  folks  again. 
You  shall  stay  quite  quiet  till  we  go  back  to  London  ;  for  my 
part,  I  should  not  care  if  we  were  going  back  to-morrow." 

"  Tired  already  ?"  asked  Mr.  John  Perman,  who  had  followed 
to  enquire  how  his  uncle  felt  after  the  i'atigues  of  the  day. 
"  Tired  already,  and  you  not  more  than  a  fortnight  here." 

"  Weariness  is  not  a  question  of  time,  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  what  it  is  with  you,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Perman,  bitterly. 

"  Not  to  me ;  I  could  tell  if  I  liked  to  do  so,"  said  Euby, 
and  bidding  the  Alderman  good  night,  she  left  the  room. 

John  Perman  did  not  follow  her  example  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with  a  cloud  on  his  fiice. 

With  the  morrow  came,  however,  sunshine ;  and  Euby  rose 
a  different  creature  just  in  time  to  adorn  herself  for  church, 
where  she  and  her  husband  and  uucle,  and  as  many  of  their 
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visitors  as  could  be  induced  to  follow  tbeir  example,  repaired 
iti  state,  filling  the  family  pew  and  many  other  pews  with  faces 
the  ancient  Ruthvens  would  have  looked  aghast  to  see  there. 

The  clergyman  drove  home  with  the  Permans  to  Tarn  Hall, 
and  there  was  a  prodigious  dinner  that  evening,  and  much 
merriment,  and  enjoyment,  and  speech-making,  and  straugo 
voices  echoed  within  the  old  walls,  and  everything  went  happy 
as  a  marriage  bell. 

There  had  never  been  such  a  Christmas  before  in  Tarn  Hall, 
affirmed  all  Cumberland,  which  was  reconciled  to  Ruby  ou 
account  of  her  husband's  wealth  ;  and  to  Mr.  Perman  on 
account  of  his  wife's  birth,  and  thought  very  well  indeed  of  the 
latest  possessors  of  the  Ruthven  acres.  "  There  never  was 
such  a  Christmas  before,"  said  Cumberland,  "  such  people  are 
really  an  acquisition  to  any  neighbourhood;"  and  perhaps 
Cumberland  was  right. 

"Whilst  such  state  was  being  held  in  the  old  hall,  the  eldest 
male  representative  of  the  family  who  had  lived  there,  was 
keeping  his  Christmas  in  somewhat  different  style.  He  did 
not  go  to  church,  he  asked  no  company — he  sat  in  his  office 
penning  a  long  letter  to  Major  Herod,  which  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  copy  verbatim  for  the  reader.  Go  to  church ! — 
nothing  but  the  Commination  Service  would  have  suited  Alan's 
bitter  spii'it  on  that  day  of  universal  peace  and  good- will.  Ask 
company !  he  had  a  legion  of  spirits  Avith  him  in  his  solitary 
room.  He  had  pride  and  pride's  attendant  imps — he  had  ge- 
nius, and  anger,  and  regret,  and  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  all  for 
guests  as  he  sat  and  wrote  alone. 

Por  on  Christmas  Eve — that  same  Christmas  Eve  when  music 
echoed  through  Tarn  Hall,  and  light  feet  kept  time  to  lighter 
melodies,  there  was  another  scene  enacting  in  a  different  part 
of  the  country — an  awful  tragedy. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark — there  was  not  a  star  in  heaven, 
not  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  and  the  engine  driver  of  the  express 
train,  leading  London  at  half-past  six , could  not  see  three  yards 
before  him  along  the  Consolidated  Company's  Line  of  Rails. 
He  looked  to  the  signals.  He  had  his  own  lamps  burning — he 
was  only  running  at  usual  express  speed,  when  suddenly  there 
came  a  crash — the  engine  leaped  forward  like  a  mad  thing,  and 
then  as  suddenly  stopped  with  a  roar,  whilst  carriage  after  cai*i 
riage  came  after,  smashiug,  turning  over,  crashing  all  together,, 
and  burying  the  passengers  beneath  their  ruins.  It  was  a  laud 
slip  lying  across  the  rails  in  which  the  engine  had  bedded  itself, 
and  it  was  against  the  engine  that  the  carriages  lay  shattered 
to  pieces.    All  was  done  that  could  be  done— all  trullic  dowu 
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the  line  and  up  the  line  was  stopped,  help  was  procured,  and 
doctors  telegraphed  for ;  but  spite  of  help  and  doctors,  eight 
corpses  were  carried  off  the  line,  and  three  times  aa  many 
passengers  were  found  to  have  been  seriously  injured. 

It  was  this  intelligence  which  caused  Alan  Euthven  to  keep 
his  Christmas  somewhat  differently  from  what  lie  had  intended. 
As  he  read  the  account  of  that,  the  most  frightful  accident 
which  had,  at  that  time,  ever  occurred,  a  kind  of  sickness  crept 
over  him — a  feeling  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  had  taken  place. 

Wherefore  he  shut  himself  up  alone  and  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  Major  Herod,  pointing  out  to  that  gentleman  how  the 
lives  sacrificed  might  have  been  preserved.  It  was  a  temperate 
letter,  all  things  considered,  an  almost  entreating  letter,  one  on 
which  much  time  and  thought  was  spent ;  but  Major  Herod 
never  answered  nor  noticed  it  in  any  way  whatsoever.  He  was 
subsequently  examined  at  the  inquest,  and  swore  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  the  accident  was  unavoidable. 

"God  forgive  him!"  muttered  Alan,  when  he  read  his  evi- 
dence, "  for  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did,  my  plan  would  have  saved 
them  all." 

Perhaps  he  might,  but  Alan  could  scai'cely  be  deemed  a  fair 
judge  in  the  matter ;  at  all  events.  Major  Herod  had  about  a 
dozen  such  plans  submitted  to  him  every  week,  and  if  he  re- 
fused to  see  efficacy  in  any  invention,  it  might  be  only  because 
he  distrusted  his  own  sense,  and  adopted  that  expedient  lest 
he  should  fall  into  the  equally  dangerous  exti'eme  of  believing 
in  ail. 

Alan,  however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  a  calm 
view  of  the  affair,  and  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  he 
should  affirm  bitterly  and  vehemently  that  the  day  must  surely 
come  when  Major  Herod  would  repent  his  prejudices. 

"The  lives  of  thousands,"  he  said  to  Hugh  Elyot,  the  day 
after  the  accident,  and,  consequently,  before  the  inquest,  "  are 
placed  in  his  keeping,  and  he  is  about  as  competent  to  protect 
them,  or  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  any  invention  for  their  pro- 
tection, as  an  infant !  His  ignorance  will  cost  him  dear  some 
day !" 

He  uttered  these  prophetio  words  sitting  beside  the  Christ- 
mas fire,  piled  high  in  the  drawing-room  of  Marsh  Hall.  Hugh 
Elyot  occupied  a  chair  nearly  opposite,  and  Murray,  and  Lorine, 
and  Ina  were  in  the  apartment  likewise.  Of  course  they  all 
knew  what  Alan  was  talking  about,  the  accident  seemed  to 
have  come  home  to  their  hearth,  as  though  some  member  of 
the  household  had  been  a  sufferer  by  it. 
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"Do  you  not  tliinic,"  enquired  Mr.  Elyot,  "that  if  you  were 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  chairmiui  of  the  Great  JSouthcrn, 
and  introduce  some  phm  for  diminishing  tlie  expenses,  that  you 
might  stand  a  better  cliance  of  getting  your  safety  carriage  on 
the  line?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  obBerved  Alan ;  "  at  all  events,  I  am  \Yeary 
of  Directors,  Boards,  and  the  public,  and  shall  try  no  more. 
Whatever  new  plans  I  devise  now  shall  be  sim2)ly  in  our  own 
business ;  we  must  stick  to  the  factory,  and  let  the  public  take 
care  of  itself." 

"  But  if  the  public  be  not  capable  of  doing  that  ?"  interposed 
Murray,  eagerly. 

"  It  will  still  not  thank  you  or  me  for  meddling  in  the  mat- 
ter," answered  the  elder  man  bitterly  ;  "  at  all  events,  I  never 
shall  again.  If  I  can  make  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  public,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  do  so,  but  I  will  not  waste  another  day 
in  its  service.  AVheu  society  finds  it  wants  my  help  it  may 
ask  it." 

"  Yet  you  are  troubling  yourself  about  it,"  argued  Murray ; 
"  you  are  distressed  at  this  accident ;  you  are  grieving  for  the 
public  even  whilst  inveighing  against  it !" 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Alan,  determinedly,  "  I  am  not  annoying 
myself  about  a  public  that  believes  in  averages,  and  takes  its 
risk  of  accidents  in  order  that  travelling  may  be  cheap,  ap  it 
would  take  a  house  at  a  low  rent  beside  a  graveyard,  or  buy 
adulterated  food  with  its  eyes  wide  open.  It  is  not  the  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  public  I  pity,  but  individual  suli'erera. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  all  the  wives  that  have  been  left 
widows,  and  the  homes  that  have  been  made  desolate  by  last 
night's  work.  Only  think,  Elyot,  of  the  dismal  Christmas  this 
must  be  in  all  those  houses — when  I  know,"  he  added  passion- 
ately, "  it  might  all  have  been  prevented !" 

"  Well,  Alan,  you  did  your  best,"  said  Murray,  "  and  I  hope 
you  have  relieved  your  mind  by  writing  to  Major  Herod ;  so 
suppose  we  change  the  subject.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  these 
people  were  murdered,  so  you  need  not  make  yourself  wretched 
about  them.  Shall  we  have  tea  and  candles,  Ina  ?  There  is 
no  use  in  fretting  about  what  can't  be  helped." 

WTiich  original  observation  was  endorsed  by  the  circle  gene- 
rally. Lights  were  ordered,  and  the  subject  of  inventions  dis- 
missed. 

"Now,  Ina,"  exclaimed  Murray,  after  tea,  "you  shall  go  and 
Bing  us  something.  I  have  not  lieard  you  sing  for  mouths,  and 
T  am  sure  a  little  nuisic  would  do  us  good — we  want  rousing;" 
and  so  saying,  he  croased  the  room,  and  placed  a  stool  foi'  Ina 
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before  tlie  instrument,  over  the  keys  of  which  she  wandered  for 
a  moment  absently. 

Then  she  turned  her  quiet  face  to  Murray  aud  said,  "What 
shall  it  be?  Tor  once  I  feel  music  and  myself  out  of  tune. 
Will  you  choose  ?" 

"  No,  Alan  shall,"  answered  Murray  ;  then  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself,  added,  "  or  will  Mr.  Elyot  ?" 

"  If  the  choice  be  left  with  me,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I 
should  like  Miss  Trenham  to  decide." 

"  Let  me,"  interrupted  Lorine.  "  I  will  choose  something 
you  must  all  like,  and  that  I  know  she  does." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Alan,  twining  one  of  his  sister's 
long  curls  round  his  fingers  absently. 

"  •  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,'  "  answered  Lorly.  "  Mr.  Elyot 
has  never  heard  her  sing  it,  I  know.  Have  you  ?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"  Never,"  he  answered  with  a  smile,  and  yet  with  the  old 
dull  pain  oppressing  him. 

"There,  you  hear  that,  Lia!"  cried  Lorly.  "Now  begin 
like  a  darling,"  a  favourite  phrase  with  Miss  Euthven,  borrowed 
from  her  sister's  vocabulary. 

So  Ina  sung  the  old  song  everybody  knows : 

"I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean,  like  suaw  wreaths  in  tljaw,  Jean, 
I'm  wearin'  awa'  to  the  land  o'  the  leal, 
There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean — there's  nae  cauld  uor  caie,  Jean, 
The  day  is  aye  fail  in  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

"My  good  name  is  gone,  Jean, 
My  joys  here  are  flown,  Jean, 
My  hope  is  alone — in  the  laud  o'  the  leal. 

Then  heed  not  my  pain,  Jean, 
Tliis  world's  care  is  vain,  Jean, 
"We'll  meet  and  be  fain — in  the  lartd  o'  the  leal.' 

Hugh  Elyot  was  sitting  as  I  have  said  beside  the  fire  op- 
posite Alan,  and  when  Ina  began  her  accompaniment  he  placed 
his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  shadiug  his  eyes  with 
his  hands,  turned,  them  towards  the  blaze. 

As  the  melody  died  away,  he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment, 
and  in  that  moment  found  Alan's  gaze  riveted  on  him  ;  before 
the  last  note  was  quite  lost,  the  whole  truth  flashed  across 
Alan's  mind,  and  [the  secret  which  Ina  would  have  concealed 
from  him  as  her  most  precious  treasure,  had  passed  into  his 
keeping. 

Heaven  help  us,  how  little  she  dreamed  of  what  was  going  on 
behind  her,  as,  in  compliance  with  Murray's  entreaty  for  some- 
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tiling  not  so  friglitfully  doleful,  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music-book  and  sang, 

"  A  beacon  fire  blazes  afar  on  the  mountain, 
Its  red  light  is  gleaming  o'er  valley  and  hill. 
We  will  feed  its  fierce  flames  from  the  heart's  crimson  fountain, 
Ere  tyrant  invaders  our  country  shall  fill." 

"  I  am  willing  to  play  what  you  like,  Murray,"  she  broke  off 
with,  "  but  these  things  do  not  suit  me  to-night ;  I  think  I 
never  felt  so  dull  on  a  Christmas  Day  before ;  how  is  it  ?" 

"Oh!  you  are  getting  tired  of  the  Marshes,"  suggested 
Murray. 

"  I  think  Miss  Trenham  has  taken  the  Eailway  Accident  to 
heart  like  Mr.  Euthven,"  said  Hugh  Elyot,  gently.  He  was 
standing  beside  her,  and  involuntarily  Ina  touched  the  chorda 
again. 

"  May  I  beg  something  before  I  leave,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  '  Eedemptor  Mundi  ?" 

Alan  was  watching  them,  his  dark  quick  eyes  were  noting 
every  movement,  his  ears  drank  in  every  sound. 

There  was  a  certain  modulation  in  Elyot's  voice  he  had  never 
heard  previously ;  and  as  Ina  sang,  he  noticed  that  her  notes 
were  richer  and  clearer  than  before.  Another  might  have 
fancied  it  was  the  subject  which  had  wrought  the  difterence— 
that  with  her  as  with  all  true  musicians,  a  sacred  theme  was 
required  to  rouae  her  best  faculties. 

An  hour  before,  Alan  would  never  have  noticed  the  new 
sound  of  her  voice — a  sound  which  gave  the  idea  of  there  being 
tears  in  it ;  you  have  heard,  my  reader,  the  tones  of  a  flute 
carried  across  a  lake,  you  have  heard  women's  voices  borne 
over  water — lua's  notes  sounded  full,  and  liquid,  and  mellow 
as  these,  and  Alan  heard  them. 

It  was  all  clear  at  last,  and  he  wondered  at  his  previous 
blindness  ;  clear  that  the  first  and  only  friend  he  had  made  in. 
London  was  the  man  who  stood  between  him  and  Ina.  He 
had  not  arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  any  road  of  his  own,  but 
it  had  come  to  him,  and  having  come  was  a  fresh  teuiptatiou 
placed  in  the  path  of  a  man  who  had  not  strength  either  to 
perceive  it  was  temptation,  or  to  resist  it. 

He  understood  Ina,  but  not  Elyot ;  the  same  thing  which 
had  puzzled  her,  puzzled  him,  only  he  felt  sure  of  one  thing, 
which  she  would  have  knelt  at  his  feet  and  blessed  him  had  lie 
told  her— he  knew  Elyot  loved  the  girl,  and  witli  that  know- 
ledge he  sinned. 
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CHAPTEll    XXXIV. 

EUBY   AT    HOME, 

The  new  year  opened  at  Marsh  Hall  with  a  sudden  announce- 
ment ;  Alderman  Perman,  ex-Lord  Mayor,  wa*"  dead,  andEuby, 
in  genuine  grief,  sent  a  letter  containing  the  news  to  her  own 
family. 

He  had  died  of  cold,  excitement,  and  Cumberland — he  had 
died  of  over-labour  at  the  Mansion  House,  of  a  long  journey  in 
the  dead  of  the  winter,  of  a  strange  country  and  strange  people, 
and  a  strange  land.  Everything  which  could  be  done  for  him 
had  been  done  ;  Huby,  according  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  had 
nursed  him  well,  and  Mr.  Perman  had  sent  at  once  for  pro- 
vincial  and  London  doctors,  and  the  parish  clergyman,  whilst 
Alderman  Perman  requested  his  nephew  to  telegraph  to  town 
for  his  solicitor. 

Perfectly  unnecessary  in  John  Perman's  opinion  was  the 
latter  proceeding,  as  it  was  done  but  to  add  a  codicil  to  the 
Alderman's  will,  which  codicil  bequeathed  to  Euby  Perman 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  free  from  the  control  and 
engagements  of  her  husband. 

Euby  had  not  gone  fortune-hunting,  but  Mr.  Perman  might 
almost  be  excused  for  thinking  she  had.  Legacies  of  tive 
thousand  pounds  seldom  are  left  without  the  asking,  and  Mr. 
Perman,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  was  not  pleased  that  he 
should  have  been  mulcted  in  that  sum  for  Euby's  benefit.  But 
the  old  Alderman  wished  it,  and  his  nephew  knew  it  would  not 
do  to  cross  his  purpose ;  accordingly  the  codicil  was  added, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Perman  died,  and  Euby  felt  unaff"ectedly  sorry 
about  it. 

Setting  aside  the  trouble  and  annoyance  which  a  death  always 
entails  to  everybody  save  the  person  deceased,  My  Lady  was 
genuinely  grieved  at  her  uncle's  death ;  she  had  been  fond  of 
him  after  a  fashion,  she  had  felt  a  kind  of  gratitude  for  his 
kindness  and  love  towards  her;  and  she  knew  by  that  in- 
tuition which  women  possess,  that  he  had  stood  between  her 
and  her  husband  a  tower  of  strength,  and  made  her  position 
pleasanter  for  her  ;  for  all  these  reasons  Euby  waa  very  sorry, 
and  said  so,  and  cried  a  great  deal. 

Cumberland  was  very  sorry  also ;  the  death  followed  so 
rapidly  on  the  arrival,  so  speedily  after  Christmas  Day,  that 
every  one  felt  very  much  concerned  at  Mr.  John  Perman's  loss, 
and  paid  him  a  vast  deal  of  attention  on  the  strength  of  it. 
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Deatli  being  an  universal  privilege,  is  one  witli  which  soeiety 
has  much  sympathy,  and  Mr.  John  Pcrraan  accordingly  was 
made  sensible  that  if  his  uncle  were  to  die,  be  could  not  have 
died  at  a  better  time  than  he  had  done,  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  he  had  acted  wisely  and  well. 

So  the  poor  old  man  lay  dead  in  his  coflSn,  and  in  due  time 
Euby  apprized  her  friends  of  the  fact. 

He  was  to  be  buried  at  Tottenham ;  he  had  made  that  a 
stipulation  with  his  nephew,  and  accordingly  John  Perman 
announced  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  his  uncle  was  not 
to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Euthvens,  which  had  "-one 
from  them  with  the  property — but  in  his  own  vault,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  little  old-fashioned  church  near  Bruce  Grove, 
where  the  galleries  are  hung  with  hatchments,  and  great  people 
in  times  gone  by,  before  the  Permans  were  dreamt  of,  laid 
them  down  to  rest. 

.  He  was  to  be  buried  beside  his  wife  and  children,  and  so  the 
corpse  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  thence  to  Uphill  Hall, 
and  thence  to  Tottenham  old  church,  where  Mr.  John  Perman 
felt  really  grieved  to  leave  it.  Por  his  uncle  had  always  been 
a  good  friend  to  him,  and  he  had  perhaps  more  really  loved 
him  than  any  other  human  being.  Time  had  been  when  ho 
fancied  he  loved  Euby,  but  that  was  all  past— he  loved  her 
no  longer,  and  she  had  never  loved  him,  wherefore  the  only 
alternative  that  remained  was  to  enjoy  money  and  coneideration, 
and  the  things  that  appertain  thereunto. 

Uphill  Hall  was  devised  to  him,  and  accordingly  he  took  up 
his  abode  there — letting  The  Upases  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
lease,  and  driving  into  the  town  daily  to  wind  up  his  uncle's 
affairs,  and  see  to  his  own  business. 

AVhilst  Euby  remained  at  home  alone?  No — it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  perhaps  had  she  ;  but  Henry  Gernon  was 
perpetually  at  Uphill  Hall,  eternally  beside  Mrs.  Perman 
when  she  rode,  or  walked,  or  visited.  So  easily  did  she  intro- 
duce him  to  every  one,  on  such  terms  of  pleasant  intimacy 
were  they,  that  all  the  people  she  had  formerly  known  at 
Tottenham  and  Stamford  Hill  concluded  he  wag  a  relative — 
half-brother,  or  cousin,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  thought 
no  more. 

Yet  it  was  noticeable  that  Euby  never  took  him  over  to 
Marsh  Hall,  nor  asked  Ina  to  Tottenham  much  in  those  days — 
that  she  never  mentioned  him  to  Alan,  but  kept  him  aa  an 
appanage  of  her  o\vn. 

Very  dangerous  and  very  evil ;  but  Euby  meant  no  evil.  She 
flu  led  with  lleur^  (Jcruou  as  she  might  have  flirted  with  tha 
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parish  clergyman,  tliinldng  no  wrong ;  she  was  very  simple 
and  very  foolish,  fluttering  about  poor  Mr.  Perman's  grounds 
with  her  quondam  lover,  but  Ruby  was  never  remarkable  for 
sense,  and  in  the  days  of  which  I  write  she  was  exposed  to 
greater  temptations  than  ever,  being  peculiarly  fascinating  and 
very  beautiful,  and  having,  moreover,  plenty  of  that  leisure 
which  Dr.  Watts  declares,  and  I  am  in  no  position  to  con- 
tradict him,  Satan  is  always  on  the  look  out  for. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Perman— let  me  do  him  strict  justice — did 
not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  it  all ;  he  was  occupied  with 
City  matters,  he  was  taking  care  of  himself,  and  he  permitted 
his  wife  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  she  really  did  do  the  thing 
remarkably  well — considering. 

There  was  no  love-making,  not  a  bit  of  it — no  low-toned  sen- 
tences, and  poetical  ideas,  and  interchange  of  thought,  that 
have  been  the  destruction  of  many  a  great-souled  woman  ; 
there  was  flirting  unquestionably,  but  not  love-making — flirt- 
ing for  the  world  to  see  if  it  liked  ;  but  then  flirting  was  Euby's 
,vay,  and  one  might  as  soon  have  quarrelled  with  the  flowers  ibr 
blooming,  as  with  her  for  being  sweet  and  graceful,  and  co- 
quettish. No,  not  coquettish — she  had  not  sense  nor  art  enough 
for  that,  but  given  to  flirting ;  poor  Euby,  she  did  not  love  her 
husband,  and  he  was  eternally  in  that  "  horrid  City" — and 
Henry  Gernon  did  love  her — and  he  had  no  business  on  earth 
to  interfere  with  any  plan  of  amusement  my  Beauty  had  to 
propose. 

Of  course  much  company  was  not  received  at  Uphill  Hall 
so  immediately  after  the  Alderman's  death,  but  Henry  Gernon 
was  privileged.  He  might  call  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon,  or  at 
night,  and  still  find  Euby  ready  to  receive  him.  My  poor  Beauty, 
who  though  perfectly  sick  of  Uphill  Hall,  never  asked  Ina 
over  to  lighten  its  rooms  for  her,  but  who  preferred  to  drive 
across  solus  to  her  brother's,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
the  people  who  were  always  happy  and  glad  to  see  her. 

Ruby  had  no  housekeeping  duties  to  attend  to,  and  if  she 
had,  she  would  not  have  attended  to  them.  She  and  Mr. 
Ferman  had  once  discussed  this  subject  warmly,  and  the  result 
of  the  conversation  was,  that  the  lady  declared  she  had  not 
married  to  be  an  upper  servant,  and  declined  the  post.  "  If  I 
■were  to  try  to  be  one,"  she  finished,  ''1  should  never  succeed; 
you  must  engage  a  housekeeper,  you  will  find  it  cheaper  and 
better  in  every  way." 

Which  gratuitous  advice  Mr.  Perman  was  forced  to  accept, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  and  his  wife,  thus  relieved  from 
even  the  semblance  of  domestic  cares,  was  left  free  to  dresa 
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and  entertain  ber  guest,  and  ride  and  drive  to  her  heart's 
content. 

She  had  notliing  to  do — not  a  thing  from  Monday  morning 
to  Sunday  night,  except  look  pretty  and  talk  pleasantly  ;  she 
had  nothing  to  think  about,  no  one  solitary  duty  to  recollect 
when  she  rose  in  the  morning  bad  to  be  performed  before  night — 
Bhe  was  tbat  most  mournful  blot  on  the  face  of  God's  universe, 
a  mindless,  objectless  woman,  who  had  no  purpose  in  life  but 
to  get  through  it.  no  hope  in  existence  except  that  her  dress 
might  be  finished  for  her  next  dinner  party,  and  the  to-mor- 
row's ball  might  prove  everything  she  anticipated.  Cumber- 
land had  been  a  kind  of  break,  a  tresh  excitement — but  excite- 
ment cannot  last  for  ever,  and  when  slie  was  back  at  Uphill 
Hall,  and  came  to  realize  to  herself  that  perhaps,  as  she 
phrased  it,  *'  for  a  hundred  years  to  come"  she  would  have  to 
live  in  that  stupid  old  Tottenham,  only  varying  the  scene  by 
an  occasional  trip  to  Cumberland — she  really  felt  desperate. 

She  would  have  made  a  capital  traveller ;  Madame  Pfeffer 
herself  could  scarcely  Lave  been  born  with  a  greater  mania 
for  moving  about  the  world  than  Ruby  Perman.  Here  to-day 
and  there  to-morrow,  always  in  carriage,  on  horseback,  in  boat 
or  on  foot  speeding  on  to  new  scenes — Beauty  would  have 
been  happy.  She  would  have  thought  Terra  del  Puego  the 
blessed  island  when  amongst  the  Grreenlanders,  and  Lapland 
the  nicest  place  in  the  universe  till  she  got  there.  Prom 
cities  she  would  have  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  the  moun- 
tains she  would  have  descended  to  the  valleys ;  if  there  had 
not  been  go  much  ship-board  in  the  matter,  she  would  rather  have 
enjoyed  a  voyage  round  the  world,  whilst  a  pic-nic  party 
beside  the  Pyramids,  and  a  journey  on  camel-back  across  the 
Desert,  were  just  the  things  that  might  have  been  expected  to 
rejoice  her  soul.  "■ 

To  a  lady  of  this  nature,  a  suburban  existence  proved  as 
stupid  an  affair  as  can  well  be  conceived.  Wherever  she  went 
she  found  all  barren — the  houses  were  the  same,  the  people  were 
the  same,  the  country  was  the  same.  If  she  went  out  to  ride,  the 
roads  were  muddy ;  if  she  went  out  to  visit,  she  came  home 
bored  ;  if  she  ordered  the  carriage  round,  she  had  to  thiuk  fur 
half  an  hour  if  there  were  anything  she  wanted  at  the  AVest 
End  to  give  her  an  object  for  going  there — slie  was  bored,  poor 
Beauty,  and  but  for  Henry  Gernon  she  would  have  died  of  ennui. 

Occasionally  she  went  over  to  Marsh  Hall,  but  lile  there 
flowed  on  too  tranquilly  for  a  lady  who  had  played  hostess  at 
the  Mansion  House,  and  been  the  lioness  of  a  couiify ;  slie  wns 
always  restless  in  her  brother's  house,  walking  from  room  w 
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room,  and  talking  rather  greater  nonsense  than  had  been  her 
wont  in  flays  gone  by. 

Slie  did  not  care  to  have  Ina  at  Tottenliam  ;  she  never  asked 
her,  nor  Lorly,  nor  Murray  to  come  and  see  her,  at  which  Ina 
marvelled  greatly;  still  she  made  no  comment,  and  being  a  sensi- 
ble individual,  refrained  from  going  where  she  was  not  wanted. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  this  change  in  Ruby,  apparently 
causeless  as  it  was,  perplexed  her  grievously — she  grew  vaguely 
uneasy  about  her  friend,  and  thought  and  thought  the  matter 
over,  till  she  almost  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Perman 
and  see  how  that  lady  was  employing  her  time.  She  had  always 
protested  against  Euby's  being  left  entirely  to  her  own  devices, 
and  there  was  something  now  about  Beauty  which  caused  her 
serious  anxiety. 

Suby  did  not  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  caring  for  her 
husband — she  declared  unequivocally  that  she  was  wearied  of 
him,  his  friends,  and  his  residence  ;  she  said  she  regretted  the 
death  of  Uncle  Lawrence,  but  Ina  felt  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  great  portion  of  this  regret  was  not  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  comparatively  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
decease  precluded  Mrs.  Perman  from  visiting  the  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement,  which  were,  to  quote  Ruby's 
own  expression,  "  better  than  home  at  any  rate." 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said  on  one  occasion  to  her  friend,  "that 
if  uncle  were  alive  now  he  would  tell  me  to  go  out  and  get  a 
little  change,  for  he  was  always  kind — he  was  indeed — and  I 
wish  he  were  at  Uphill  now,  and  we  back  at  The  Upases,  and 
Mr.  Perman  back  at  The  Upases,  and  I  here,  or  at  the  old 
lane  again !  I  wish — I  wish  I  had  never  married !  It  is  an 
awful  feeling  to  be  '  settled,'  Ina :  I  hope  you  may  never  know 
from  experience  how  miserable  it  is." 

Her  unsettledness,  however,  made  Ina  so  miserable  that  she 
debated  within  herself  whether  she  ought  not  to  call  Alan's 
attention  to  it,  and,  most  probably,  would  have  decided  to  do 
so,  had  he  not  saved  her  the  trouble  by  opening  up  the  ques- 
tion himself. 

"Have  you  been  lately  at  Tottenham,  Ina?"  he  asked  ab- 
ruptly, one  evening  on  his  return  from  town. 

"  Not  for  two  months,  at  least,"  she  replied. 

"  Has  Ruby  asked  you  to  go  ?"  he  further  enquired. 

"  No ;  and  I  feel  rather  surprised  at  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Should  you  object  to  visit  them  without  being  asked  ?"  ho 
persisted. 

"If  I  can  be  of  any  service,"  said  Ina.  "  I  shall  certainly 
not  stand  on  ceremony  with  Ruby.  But  I  do  not  think  she 
wants  me  to  visit  her." 

T 
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"  Possibly  not,"  lie  returned  ;  "  but  if  I  do  ?" 
"  I  shall  wonder — and — obey,"  answered  Ina,  with  a  sbadow 
of  her  old  manner. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  then,  why  I  wish  it?"  he  said,  somewhat 
piqued. 

"  No,  Alan ;  it  is  sufficient  for  mo  that  you  do  wish  it,"  she 
said,  quietly  ;  "  aud,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  glad  you  do,  for  I 
have  felt  uneasy  about  Eiiby  lately,  and  wais  even  thinking  of 
speaking  to  you  concerning  her.  She  seems  so  restless,  so 
objectless,  such  an  exaggeration  of  herself ;  she  does  not  care 
for  home,  or  .husband — " 

"I  wish  to  God,"  broke  iu  Alau,  vehemently,  "that  she  had 
children !     I'd  give  a  thousand  pounds  now,  if  I  had  it,  to  see 
an  heir  even  for  Tarn  Hall     tSurely  that  would  steady  her. 
But  you  will  go  to  her— promise  me,  Ina,  that  you  will." 
"  To-morrow  ?"  she  enquired. 

"  Yes,  the  sooner  the  better.  Come  into  town  with  me,  and 
go  from  the  Shoreditch  station ;  I  will  see  you  off." 

Marvelling  greatly,  Ina  promised  compliance,  and  accordingly 
presented  herself  about  one  o'clock  next  day  at  Uphill  Hall, 
where  she  was  ushered  into  a  drawing-room  filled  with  visitors. 
"Why,  good  gi'acious,  here  is  Miss  Trelham!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Augusta,  who  looked  a  degree  more  passable  in  mourning 
than  she  had  ever  done  in  colours  ;  "  what  al  age  it  is  silce  I  have 
seel  you." 

"  You  dear !  how  did  you  come  ?"  cried  Euby.  "  Now  this 
is  fortunate ;     Do  you  recognize  any  old  friend  here?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Ina,  composedly ;  "  but  Mr.  Gernon  does  not 
appear  to  remember  me." 

"  How  long  has  he  ceased  to  be  Henry  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Perman,  and  Augusta  opened  her  little  eyes  wide  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  called  him  Henry  in  my  life,"  replied 
Miss  Trenham,  without  a  change  of  face,  for  she  was  not  easily 
put  out  of  countenance,  and  it  certainly  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Mrs.  Perman's  visitors  to  disturb  her  tranquillity,  though  every 
eye  was  upon  her. 

She  shook  hands  with  Captain"  Gernon,  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him,  listened  to  Euby's  rattle  about  Cumberland, 
and  watched  the  harmless  coquettislmess  of  Augusta's  manner. 
Having  stood  the  first  shock  of  seeing  Henry  Geruou  sitting 
in  that  room,  she  felt  that  nothing  could  move  her ;  she  com- 
prehended, of  course,  in  a  moment  why  Alan  had  requested 
her  to  visit  Tottenham,  why  Euby  had  avoided  doing  so,  why 
Miss  Augusta  was  so  charming,  aud  the  youug  uiuu  there. 
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She  outstayed  all  the  visitors  except  Euby's  sister-iu-law, 
and  Ruby's  "friend,  but  finding  the  two  latter  likely  to  prove 
fixtures,  she  arose  to  take  her  leave. 

"  But  you  will  stay  for  dinner,"  pleaded  Euby.  "  Mr.  Per- 
man  will  be  so  disappointed !  Do  stay,  and  Henry  shall  see 
you  home.     Will  you  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Only  too  happy,"  murmured  the  oflicer. 

"  Tou  can  have  the  carriage,"  continued  Euby ;  "  the  horses 
have  not  been  out  to-day,  and  it  will  only  be  a  nice  drive  for 
them.  Besides,  you  can  drop  Augusta  at  Clapton— she  and 
Lydia  live  there  now,  you  know." 

"  Thank  you,  Euby,  I  must  get  back." 

" But  why  ?"  pleaded  Mrs.  Perman.  "It  is  so  unkind  of 
you,  never  coming  for  months,  and  then  running  away  at  a 
moment's  notice.  I  declare  if  you  go  I  shall  never  forgive 
you!" 

"  I  applaud  your  determination,"  remarked  Captain  Gernon. 

"  It  really  is  too  bad,"  simpered  Augusta. 

"  I  will  come  again  soon,"  promised  Ina,  "  I  will,  indeed ! 
Do  not  urge  me  to-day,  Euby,  you  may  be  quite  sure  I  shall 
not  be  so  long  without  seeing  you  again." 

And  she  laid  such  an  emphasis  on  the  words'  "quite  sure," 
that  Euby  caught  a  second  meaning  in  them,  and  coloured  a 
little  very  becomingly. 

Poor  Mrs.  Perman!  she  was  so  pretty  in  those  days,  in  her 
crapes  and  flounces — with  her  small,  white  collars  and  enor- 
mous muslin  sleeves — with  her  fair,  soft  hands  straying  occasion- 
ally over  her  dress,  or  pulling  the  flowers  in  her  girdle  to  pieces  ; 
slie  looked  so  beautiful  and  graceful,  so  diff'erent  from  other 
people,  so  superior  to  everyone  with  whom  she  came  in  contact, 
that  any  man  not  her  husband  might  have  been  excused  ad- 
miring her. 

Even  women  were  taken  by  her  easy,  frank,  pleasant  man- 
ners. It  seemed  as  natural  to  her  to  attract  people  as  it  was 
to  others  to  repel.  Mammas  might  not  wholly  approve,  yet 
they  liked  her ;  girls  would  have  esteemed  it  the  highest  praise 
to  be  told  they  resembled  Mrs.  Perman ;  papas  were  simply 
rapturous  about  her ;  and  sons — well,  to  sum  all  up  in  one 
sentence,  every  one  who  knew  Ruby  was  charmed  with  her, 
except,  indeed,  Miss  Lydia  Perman,  and  Miss  Lydia's  brother ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  both  sides — 
with  the  majority  v^ho  liked,  and  the  minority  who  hated — for 
Ruby  Perman  could  be  as  pleasant  a  companion,  and  as  weari- 
some a  relation  as  any  woman  in  England. 

"  If  you  must  go  then,"  she  said  to  Ina,  "  we  will  all  go  with 
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you.  Will  you  come,  Augusta?  and  you  ?"  she  asked  Captain 
Gernon ;  and  both  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she  ordered 
round  her  carriage,  and  telling  Augusta  that  she  must  be  ready 
in  five  minutes,  drew  that  lady  from  the  room,  leaving  Ina  and 
her  visitor  tete-a-tete. 

"  It  is  quite  a  surprise  to  see  you,"  she  remarked,  "  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  you  were  in  London." 

"  I  have  not  been  long  in  London,"  he  replied,  "or  I  should, 
of  course,  have  called  on  Alan — I  met  him  yesterday  in  Parlia- 
ment  Street." 

"  Do  you  think  him  altered  ?"  asked  Ina. 

"  No,  not  so  much  as  I  should  have  expected,  not  so  much 
as  he  thought  me.  What  a  time  it  is  since  we  used  to  be  to- 
gether at  the  Parsonage  and  Morden's  Court;  Mr.  Kevel  is 
not  in  the  least  changed." 

"Ton  have  been  in  Cumberland,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  I  met  Mrs.  Perman  at  her  Christmas  revels  ;  half 
the  country  was  there,  I  suppose  Alan  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  visit  the  old  place  ?  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  I  am  sure— it  is 
so  altered,  so  changec'," 

"  Not  more  than  h>s  circumstances,"  she  suggested. 

"  No !  what  a  brealdng  up  that  was,  I  declare  I  never  v/as 
so  astonished,  so  shocked,  so — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  drive 
up  which  liuby's  bays  came  bravely. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  Alan  stood  it,"  he  added  next  moment, 
"  there  are  few  men  who  could  have  faced  such  a  reverse  bravely 
and  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  so  resolutely ;  there  is  not 
a  friend  he  has  but  admires  him  for  it." 

"They  take  curious  methods  of  showing  their  admiration, 
then,"  observed  Ina,  somewhat  bitterly.  "  If  he  had  committed 
a  felony  they  could  not  nore  completely  have  deserted  him." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  his  pride  was  to  blame  for  that  ?" 
asked  Captain  Gernon  ;  "  he  threw  up  barriers  between  him- 
self and  every  old  friend." 

"  True  friends  would  have  thrown  them  down  again,"  said 
Ina ;  "  but  in  all  truth  I  do  not  think  Alan  ever  had  a  friend, 
save  one." 

"Yourself?"  queried  Captain  Gernon  with  a  smile. 
_  "No,  his  present  partner;  Mr.   Ilevel  certainly  was  con- 
sistently kind,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  any  one  else  in 
Cumberland — yet  he  scarcely  fulfilled  my  ideas  of'friendship." 

"  I  fear  you  are  exacting,"  answered  the  young  man  with  a 
smile  ;  "  see  how  all  her  old  friends  clustered  round  Mrs.  Per- 
man, solely  because  she  was  a  liutliveu," 
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"  Mrs.  Perman  is  rich,"  replied  Ina;  "  if  she  liad  not  been, 
ehe  might  have  remained  alone  at  Tarn  Hall  for  ever." 

"E-eally,  Miss  Trenham,  you  speak  so  very  frankly  and 
pointedly  that  I  fancy  you  must  intend  to  be  personal — if  so, 
pray  read  my  indictment  without  hesitation,  for  I  believe  I  can 
defend  myself  at  all  points,  and  prove  that  as  regards  my  con- 
nexion with  your  friends,  I  have  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  I  have  forgotten  all  that,  though,"  he  added,  "  and  I 
liave  not  sought  or  proffered  explanation,  which  might,  I  feared, 
prove  painful  to  all  concerned.  I  should  not  like  you,  however, 
to  misjudge  me,  and  therefore  any  question  you  may  like  to 
ask,  I  will  answer." 

There  was  a  little  softening  of  his  voice  at  the  word  yoM, 
and  Ina  noticed  it. 

"  I  have  no  question  to  put,  Mr.  Gernon,"  she  replied,  "  and 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  personal ;  indeed  I  was  not  thinking  of 
you,  though  I  was  thinking  of  your  relations  when  I  spoke  of 
Alan's  Cumberland  friends.  Now,  however,  you  have  mentioned 
yourself,  I  fancy  you  might,  having  been  here,  have  called  upon 
him  before  now." 

"  I  really  felt  a  delicacy  in  doing  so,"  he  replied,  "  he  used 
to  stand  on  such  a  pedestal  that  I  did  not  know  how  he  might 
like  to  be  seen  off  it ;  I  never  imagined  he  could  be  just  the 
same  as  ever,  till  yesterday ;  and,  in  fact,  I  imagined,  till  I  was 
asking  his  sister  about  him  to-day,  that  he  was  not  so  well  off 
as  I  am  happy  to  hear  he  is — Mr.  Perman  ga-ve  me  to  under- 
stand he  was  doing  very  badly,  and  I  thought  it  might  annoy 
him  to  see  me.  That  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth.  Miss  Tren- 
ham, for  there  was  no  man  in  England  I  looked  forward  to 
meeting  with  greater  pleasure  than  Alan  Euthven." 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  England  ?" 

"  No,  but  a  short  time ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  leaving  it  again ; 
when  I  returned  it  was  with  the  intention  of  settling  at  home, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  and  mean  to  try  for  a  Grovern- 
ment  appointment  abroad — England  is  not  to  me  the  same  as 
formerly." 

They  had  been  treading  all  along  on  the  brink  of  a  forbidden 
topic,  and  with  Captain  Grernon  leading  to  it  and  her  own 
eftbrts  to  draw  away,  Ina  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  her  fur- 
ther conversational  attempts. 

Just  when  she  was  deliberating  what  subject  to  introduce, 
showing  in  her  face  a  slight  embarrassment,  Miss  Augusta  en- 
tered radiant. 

Seeing  Captain  Greruon's  grave  countenance,  however,  she 
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Buddpnly  stopped  and  said,  with  a  dim  sense  of  injury  and  with- 
out the  faintest  lisp, 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  disturbed  you,  I  really — " 

"  Now,  how  should  you  possibly  have  disturbed  Ina  and 
Captain  Grernon  ?"  interrupted  Ruby,  who  had  followed  her, 
•'  I  suppose  they  were  not  discussing  state  secrets,  and  on  any 
other  subject  I  am  certain  they  never  said  a  sentence  that 
might  not  have  been  read  out  before  a  Court  of  Aldermen.  I 
do  so  wish  I  could  see  a  Court  of  Aldermen — don't  you,  Ina?" 

"I  think  I  can  die  happy  without  doing  so,"  replied  her 
friend. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  do  so,"  retorted  Ruby,  "  but 
still  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  vastly  amusing?  I  used  to 
read  the  account  of  their  meetings  because  it  pleased  poor  old 
■^mcle,  who  really  spoke  as  much  nonsense  as  any  of  them ;  and 
I  found  that  as  a  rule  not  more  than  two  people  ever  agreed  on 
any  subject,  and  though  I  suppose  there  was  some  use  in  their 
conversations  I  never  could  discover  it." 

"  I  cal  tell  you  ole  thilg  at  all  evelts,"  here  interposed  Miss 
Augusta,  "that  if  you  say  much  more  agailst  the  City  you  will 
get  yourself  ilto  trouble  with  Johl ;  be  was  really  algry  last 
light,  dear,  he  was  ildeed." 

"  That  is  his  affair  entirely,"  answered  Mrs.  Perman,  "  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that ;  I  merely  made  a  remark, 
Ina,  the  most  harmless  in  the  world ;  he  and  Mr.  Flattern  were 
talking  about  some  ridiculous  City  meeting  there  had  been,  at 
which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  there  was  nothing  done  ;  and  I  sug- 
gested— and  really  I  think  they  might  have  been  obliged  to  me 
for  the  hint — that  the  most  sensible  speech  which  could  possibly 
be  made  at  the  end  of  all  public  discussions  would  be — '  Ee- 
Bolved,  that  as  this  meeting  cannot  agree  on  any  subject  what- 
soever, as  it  does  not  know  what  it  was  convened  for,  and  if  it 
did,  could  not  make  up  its  mind  what  to  do  now  it  is  convened, 
that  the  most  sensible  thing  it  can  do  is  to  separate.'  Then 
should  there  be  universal  seconding  of  said  motion,  and  voting 
of  thanks,  and  as  rapid  dispersion  as  would  be  likely  to  agree 
with  the  Aldermen.     Was  there  any  harm  in  that,  Ina  ?" 

"  If  Mr.  Perman  did  not  like  your  remarks,  yes." 

"  But  how  on  earth  am  I  to  know  whether  he  likes  my  re- 
marks or  not,  until  he  hears  them  ?  I  am  not  a  prophetess  to 
know  what  he  will  approve  or  disapprove  till  my  words  are 
spoken,  and  accordingly  I  speak  everything  I  think,  so  that  I 
may  acquire  information." 

"  But  he  does.lot  like  it,"  said  Miss  Augusta  appealingly, 
"  lie  is  a  citizel  himself,  aid — ■ 
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"  Really,  Augusta,  that  is  too  bad,"  broke  in  her  sister-in- 
law,  "  you  and  Lydia  will  drive  me  from  country,  suburb,  and 
city,  for  it  was  only  the  other  day  she  assured  me  you  were  not 
Londoners,  and  now  you  assure  me  you  are  ;  I  think  you  must 
be  cosm —  what  is  it,  Ina  ?" 

"  Had  we  not  better  go  ?"  enquired  Ina,  Dot  answering 
Buby's  last  question. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  can  promise  us  any  lunch  ;  if  not,  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt  be- 
fore we  leave." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  found  us  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  destitution  as  that,"  replied  her  friend ;  "  I  believe  T 
can  ensure  you  against  famine." 

"  That  is  delightful,"  observed  Ruby  ;  and  making  Ina  over 
to  the  guardianship  of  Captain  Gernon,  she  herself  escorted 
Miss  Augusta  down  the  stairs  and  across  the  hall  to  the  car- 
riage. 

A  grievous  disappointment,  and  for  a  moment  Augusta  had 
(serious  thoughts  of  asking  to  be  set  down  at  Clapton,  but  pru- 
dence and  good  temper  prevailed,  and  she  went  with  them  the 
whole  way  to  Marsh  Hail. 

Alan  seemed  very  much  astonished  to  see  them,  though  h9 
received  Captain  Gernon  graciously  enough,  and  was  polite  to 
Augusta  and  affectionate  towards  his  sister. 

"  They  certainly  are  a  singular  family,"  thought  Ina,  as  she 
sat  alone  after  the  trio  had  departed ;  and  who  could  say  but 
that  Ina's  thought  was  right  ? 
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If  it  be  true  that  one  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while  another 
may  not  look  in  at  the  stable  door,  it  is  surely  doubly  true  tliat 
one  woman  may  do  what  another  may  not  think  of,  which  fact 
was  speedily  proved  at  Upliill  Hall.  For  months  Ruby  had 
been  flirting  with  Captain  Gernon,  and  no  one  said  her  nay ; 
but  the  moment  Ina  stepped  on  the  field,  and  commenced  con- 
versing with  that  gentleman  in  the  most  harmless  manner  pos- 
sible, public  indignation  was  aroused,  and  the  Permans  stigma- 
tized her  as  forward,  intrusive,  and  fifty  things  beside. 

"  So  you  think  Ina  really  wants  him  to  marry  her  ?"  said 
Ruby,  with  a  pleasant  smile  to  Miss  Lydia  Perman,  "  and  that 
she  comes  over  here  to  meet  him — how  odd." 
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"AVliy,  you  know  as  well  as  T  do,"  answered  Miss  I'ernian 
•*tliat  she  uever  came  over  half  so  often  before,  and  now  she  ia 
here  constantly,  walking  with  liim,  and  singing,  and  talking; 
she  perfectly  disgusts  me.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  she 
asked  liim  to  marry  her  at  once." 

"  But  supposing  she  does  not  want  him,"  suggested  Ruby. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,"  snorted  Miss  Lydia. 

"  My  dear  Lydia,  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  talk  to 
you,"  answered  lluby,  mildly,  "I  am  sure  I  can  very  truthfully 
say  I  never  derived  the  slightest  pleasure  from  doing  so ;  but 
if  you  talk  to  me,  more  particularly  if  you  speak  against  lua, 
I  must  answer  you." 

"  1  am  not  speaking  against  her,  I  am  only  stating  facts." 

"Indeed  you  are  not — excuse  me,  but  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken ;  Ina  has  no  need  to  go  husband-liunting,  as  you  call  it, 
at  all,  no  girl  like  her  ever  need  remain  single  if  she  choose  to 
marry." 

"  All  very  fine,"  retorted  Miss  Lydia. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is,"  said  Ruby,  "  but  it  ia  very  true.  Do 
you  suppose  that  lua  with  money  and  beauty,  and  such  a  dear 
good  soul  as  she  is,  could  not  have  married  long  since?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  could  not,"  returned  Miss  Perman,  "  or  she 
would  never  have  stayed  with  you." 

"Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken,"  observed  Ruby. 

"Well,  just  tell  me  whom  she  could  have  married?"  said 
Miss  Lydia,  thinking  to  drive  her  sister-in-law  into  a  corner; 
but  Ruby  was  wiser  than  Miss  Lydia,  and  answered, 

"  I  never  tell  tales  out  of  school,  Lyd." 

"  Did  your  brother  ?  now  do  answer  for  oace  straightfor- 
wardly." 

"No,  I  should  say  decidedly  not,"  replied  Ruby, 

"  AVell,  did  Captain  Gernon  ?" 

"Touhad  better  ask  him  that,"  laughed  Ruby,  "  I  see  him 
coming  ;  one  thing,  however,  I  will  tell  you  in  strict  confidence, 
that  Ina  I  am  sure  would  uever  interfere  with  Augusta,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  give  her  a  hint  that  she  is  doing  so ;  a  word 
would  be  enough  ;  Ina  has  so  many  chances,  that  1  know  she 
would  not  deprive  Augusta  of  her  only  one." 

"  Mrs.  Perman,  do  you  deliberately  lay  yourself  out  to  insult 
us?"  enquired  Lydia  angrily. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  but  you  insult  my  family  by  insinuating  that 
n  member  of  it  would  strive  to  catch  any  person.  1  do  not 
know  what  the  rules  are  among  the  people  you  mix  with — but 
in  oar  rank  girls  do  not  go  out  husbaud-huutiug,  they  wait  till 
the^  are  asked." 
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"  Tou  did  tbat,  I  suppose  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Lydia. 

"  If  ever  any  one  did — yes,"  replied  Ruby  emphatically, 
'*  and  I  have  wished  day  by  day  since  that  I  had  either  never 
been  asked,  or  never  consented.  There  is  just  one  consolation 
in  it,  that  every  member  of  my  own  family  objected  to  the 
match." 

"  Not  more  than  the  members  of  your  Husband's  family." 

"  Then  they  were  great  hypocrites,"  returned  Euby.  "  Now 
my  people  said  what  thev  thought.  Alan  told  Mr.  Perman 
that—" 

*'  The  day  must  come  when  he  wouM  repent  marrying  you," 
interrupted  Miss  Perman  savagely.  "  John  has  repeated  that 
to  me  twenty  times." 

"  More  shame  for  him,"  said  Ruby,  and  a  frown  swept  over 
her  forehead  ;  but  next  moment  it  was  gone,  and  she  was 
welcoming  Captain  Geruon  with  her  sweetest  smiles,  spite  of 
the  assurances  she  had  given  Alan  that  she  would  not  encou- 
rage the  officer  to  come  to  the  house — she  would  not  indeed. 

3?or  Alan  had  spoken  to  her  about  the  matter  very  seriously 
■ — lie  had  made  her  cry,  and  he  had  uttered  many  sharp,  sting- 
ing truths  that  hurt  Ruby,  so  she  declared,  grievously.  He 
assured  her  that  he  then  mentioned  the  subject  to  her  for  the 
last  time,  for  that  if  she  did  not  discourage  Henry's  visits, 
and  manage  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  he  would  go  at  once  to  Mr. 
Perman,  and  lay  the  state  of  the  ease  before  him. 

"  And  remember.  Ruby,"  he  finished,  "  I  am  not  holding 
this  over  you  as  a  mere  threat,  for  that  which  I  say  I  will  do 
— I  will  not  have  you  peril  your  good  fame  by  any  imprudence 
or  thoughtlessness  ;  and  either  you  or  I  must  put  a  stop  to 
Henry  Grernon's  constant  visits." 

"  But,  Alan,  how  can  I  stop  them  ?  if  I  tell  the  servants  to 
say  '  not  at  home,'  they  will  think  it  so  odd  ;  and  he  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  coming,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how.  Of 
course  we  have  both  forgotten  all  that  stupid  talk  we  used  to 
have  at  the  Rectory.  He  does  not  care  for  me  now,  nor  I  for 
him  :  in  fact,  I  think  he  wants  to  marry  Ina." 

"  You  think  no  such  thing,"  observed  her  brother  sharply ; 
**  you  neither  think  he  wants  to  marry  Ina  nor  Miss  Perman  : 
he  thinks  your  house  a  pleasant  place  to  lunch  and  lounge  away 
a  few  hours  at,  and  I  tell  you,  Ruby,  I  will  not  have  it ;  so 
take  your  choice — either  do  your  duty  by  yourself,  or  I  will 
ask  your  husband  to  do  it  for  you." 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  Alan,  why  you  are  so  unkind  to  me," 
ghe  pleaded, 

**  I  am  not  unkind,  I  am  striving  to  save  you  from  the  con» 
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aequenceg  of  your  own  folly.  I  will  not  have  my  sister's  name 
called  ill  question:  you  yourself,  Ruby,  ought  to  be  more  jea- 
lous on  such  a  point  than  anybody  else." 

"  And  so  I  am  ;  I  am  sure  I  am  as  careful  as — as  Ina  ;  and 
even  she  I  have  often  heard  blamed  for  continuing  to  reside 
with  you.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  not  care  so  much  about 
what  the  world  thinks,  when  it  finds  something  to  say  even 
against  such  a  person  as  Ina." 

"There  is  no  parallel  between  the  cases,"  returned  Alan, 
with  a  hot  angry  flush  in  his  face.  "  The  people  who  could 
object  to  Ina  living  with  those  with  whom  she  has  lived  like  a 
sister  from  childhood,  must  be  idiots  and  prudes — people  who 
would  strain  at  gnats  and  swaUow  camels :  but,  as  regards  you, 
it  is  different ;  for  a  young  married  woman  to  have  a  young 
unmarried  man  constantly  dangling  after  her,  is  proper  neither 
in  the  eyes  of  Grod  nor  the  world.  There  can  be  nothing  right 
in  the  matter,  Ruby,  and  if  you  do  not  alter  it,  I  will — " 

"  I  cannot  alter  it  in  a  day,  Alan,"  she  persisted.  "  If  Ina 
comes  over  constantly,  I  am  sure  no  one  will  be  able  to  say 
there  is  any  harm ;  and  I  do  not  like  making  a  fuss  about  it — 
it  seems  so  conscious — so — so — besides,  Alan,  he  is  going  away 
in  about  a  fortnight." 

"  I  have  heard  he  was  going  away  for  the  last  two  months," 
returned  Alan ;  "  and  at  all  events,  going  or  staying,  I  repeat, 
I  will  not  have  it !" 

"Dear  me,  Alan,  you  are  so  dreadfully  particular,  one 
really  would  imagine,  to  hear  you  talk,  I  was  going  off  with 
Henry ;  it  is  perfectly  shocking — as  if  there  could  be  any 
harm  in  his  coming  when  Mr.  Pcrman  invites  him." 

"  Does  Mr.  Perman  know  all  about  him,  Ruby  ?"  asked  her 
brother. 

"  No — but  oh !  Alan,  you  will  not  tell  him  that.  He  would 
tell  Lydia,  and  you  do  not  know  what  a  life  it  would  make 
mine  :  you  will  not,  Alan — promise  me  faithfully." 

"  It  all  rests  with  yourself,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  must  get 
rid  of  Henry  Grernon — gradually,  if  you  will,  but  surely, — 
remember  that.  Ruby,  surely — the  acquaintanceship  must 
cease.  I  shall  never  warn  you  again  ;  you  must  not  ride,  or 
drive,  or  walk  with  him,  as  you  have  been  doing,  and  you  must 
see  him  as  seldom  as  may  be.  If  you  cannot  break  it  off  other- 
wise, you  might  ask  your  husband  to  take  you  abroad  for  a 
few  months." 

"  Yes,  and  if  we  were  thrown  on  each  other's  society  for  a 
week,  we  should  separate,  I  am  sure  we  should.  We  never 
agree  oa  any  solitary  point;  we  are  more  like  cat  and  dog 
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tTian  husband  and  wife ;  I  would  give  anything  to  be  single 
again — " 

"  But  being  married,"  returned  Alan,  with  less  patience 
and  toleration  than  he  had  used  in  the  days  gone  by,  "  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it ;  and  the  way  to  make  the  best  of  it  is  not 
to  have  a  young  man  hanging  constantly  about  the  house." 

"  There  you  are,  off  again,"  said  Euby  pettishly.  "  I  declare 
I  am  wearied  of  you.     G-ood  bye,  Alan." 

"Stay  a  moment,"  he  said — the  conversation  took  place  in 
his  office,  and  he  prevented  her  leaving  it  as  he  spoke — "  before 
you  go,  promise  me,  Euby— you  must,  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will,  if  you  do  not  speak  to  Mr.  Perman. 
Oh !  pray,  Alan,  do  not  speak  to  him  !" 

"  It  all  depends  on  yourself,"  he  answered,  and  so  they  parted ; 
Euby  to  return  to  Uphill  Hall,  and  Alan  to  resume  the  writing 
and  calculating  her  visit  had  interrupted. 

For  just  at  this  time  Alan  was  very  busy  in  making  out 
estimates,  and  obtaining  particulars  concerning  a  Grovernment 
contract  which  he  was  desirous  of  undertaking,  while  his  part« 
ner  was  equally  anxious  that  he  should  not. 

He  pointed  out  all  the  risk  to  Alan,  all  the  possible  loss,  all 
the  uncertain  gain ;  but  the  stronger  temper  was  inexorable, 
and  Hugh  Elyot  had  to  yield  at  last. 

There  had  been  no  pleasant  feeling  in  Alan's  mind  towards 
his  partner  since  the  previous  Christmas.  A  gradual  coolness 
had  grown  up  between  them,  and  it  thus  came  to  pass  that 
whatever  Hugh  Elyot  approved,  Alan  was  slow  to  adopt ;  and 
whatever  course  he  hesitated  about  pui'suing,  was  the  one  Alan 
ruslied  into  with  ardour. 

Two  or  three  times  Mr.  Elyot  had  felt  it  was  time  for  him 
to  leave  the  factory,  but  still  he  clung  to  it,  as  a  man  will 
cling  on  to  a  vessel  in  which  his  all  is  embarked,  even  though 
he  feel  that  the  caj)tain  be  steering  it  on  the  breakers. 

He  guessed,  though  he  did  not  know,  what  had  come  be- 
tween himself  and  Alan;  yet  he  never  sought  for  an  explan- 
ation, never  strove  to  arrive  at  any  better  understanding  on 
the  subject. 

So  it  came  about  when  Alan  parted  from  Euby,  he  sat  down 
in  no  pleasant  spirit  to  prepare  his  estimates  for  the  great 
work  he  meant  to  do  for  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is 
always  an  annoying  thing  for  a  man  to  know  that  his  good 
seems  evil  in  the  sight  of  another ;  his  large  fortune  problem- 
atical ;  but  it  is  doubly  annoying  when  that  other  has  crossed 
him  in  a  different  path  and  beaten  him  there,  as  he  may  pos- 
eibly  chance  to  beat  him  hereafter. 
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Alan  was  certain  the  contract  must  prove  advantageous, 
Mr.  Elyot  was  dubious ;  Alan  pointed  to  figures,  Mr.  Elyot 
to  contingencies  ;  Alan  showed  him  the  profits,  Mr.  Elyot  the 
risks  ;  Alan  lost  his  temper,  Mr.  Elyot  kept  his. 

"If  you  determine  on  sending  in  a  tender,"  he  said,  "I 
know  you  will  do  it;  so  there  is  perhaps  no  use  in  any  further 
opposition  on  my  part.  I  will  do  my  best  to  aid  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  contract,  if  your  offer  be  accepted — but  re- 
member, I  have  advised  you  not  to  touch  it." 

"  But  now  look  here,  Elyot,"  asked  Mr.  Euthven,  "  how  can 
we  be  losers  by  the  speculation  ?  here  is  the  cost,  and  that  is 
the  price  I  mean  to  put  in  at.     How  the  deuce  can  we  lose  r" 

He  grew  quite  energetic  over  the  matter,  but  Hugh  Elyot 
answered  quietly, 

"  There  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  men  of  small  capital,  like 
ourselves,  may  lose — in  the  first  place  we  shall  have  to  pay  in 
some  way  for  our  securities ;  we  must  either  give  a  bonus,  or 
engage  to  buy  our  materials  from  a  particular  house,  and  you 
may  be  sure  we  shall  not  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  accord- 
ingly ;  in  the  second  place  a  dozen  things  might  prevent  our 
finishing  our  contract  in  time,  and  Government  is  inexorable — 
it  is  so  mighty  slow  itself  that  it  has  no  patience  with  slowness 
in  others,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  if  the  contract  be  not  per- 
formed to  the  letter  and  the  day  we  shall  be  ruined.  Surely 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  risk  everything  on  such  a  chance." 

"  But  there  are  three  hundred  chances  in  our  favour  to  one 
against,"  said  Alan,  eagerly ;  "  we  have  time  and  to  spare,  good 
credit,  and  a  fair  standing.  You  are  too  cautious,  Elyot,  you 
are  indeed." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  continued  Mr.  Euthven ; 
"  if  one  never  risks  a  bait  one  may  never  catch  a  fish.  I  do  not 
consider  myself  rash,  nor  yet  over-hopeful,  yet  I  am  not  afraid 
of  risking  a  little  for  the  chance  of  making  a  great  deal." 

"All  that  is  very  well  if — "  began  Mr.  Elyot. 

*'  If  what  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

"  If  a  man  bo  but  risking  his  own — if  he  run  the  chance  of 
beggaring  only  himself,  but  when  he  has  others  dependent  on 
him — " 

"  That  ought  to  be  my  reasoning,  not  yours,"  answered  Alan, 
looking  up  suddenly,  "  I  am  risking  not  my  own  money,  but 
yours  ;  not  my  own  prosperity,  but  that  of  all  my  family." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Elyot,  shortly. 

"  And  you — it  is  your  ovva  muucy,  and  you  huvc  no  one  to 
support." 
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"Hare  I  not?"  said  Hugli,  ■with  a  quiet  smilo. 

"Have  you?"  asked  Alan,  risitig  abruptly;  "  only  say  you 
have  a  wife  aud  Lalf-a-dozeu  children  dependent  on  you,  and 
I  will  give  up  the  contract  at  once.  The  secret,  if  it  be  one, 
shall  be  between  you  and  me.  Say  you  l^ave,  Elyot — out  with 
it,  man !" 

For  a  moment  Hugh  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  he  said  slowly, 
"  I  have  not ;  but  that  fact  does  not  alter  my  position  nor  my 
opinion.  If  my  advice  be  worth  anything,  do  not  send  in  any 
estimate  ;  if  it'be  valueless,  take  your  own  course,  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  you  to  the  end.  I  leave  it  with  you,  only 
do  not  act  rashly," 

And  so  saying,  Hugh  Elyot  put  on  his  hat,  which  he  had 
been  brushing  over  and  over  during  the  preceding  colloquy 
with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  walked  out  of  the  office. 

For  some  time,  Alan  remained  undecided,  the  conversation 
had  left  a  painful,  uncertain  feeling  on  his  mind.  If  Elyot  had 
any  one  dependent  on  him,  it  was  scarcely  right  to  venture  any 
portion  of  his  capital  without  his  permission ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  mysterious, 
could  he  not  say  so  ? 

If  he  were  married,  why  could  he  not  confess  the  fact  ?  If 
he  were  not  married,  there  was  no  other  honourable  relation 
in  life  that  ought,  so  argued  Alan,  to  induce  such  secrecy.  He 
had  distinctly  stated  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  not  mar- 
ried,  and  Alan  could  not  but  believe  him ;  but  then,  might 
there  not  be  some  one  dependent  on  him  whom  he  ought  to 
marry,  was  there  anything  unlikely,  or  improbable,  or  against 
this  ?  Nothing  but  the  character  of  the  man,  which  had  always 
seemed  to  his  partner  to  be  pure,  and  honourable,  and  without 
reproach. 

'•  But  then  what  can  it  be  ?"  argued  Alan  ;  "  he  either  has 
a  secret,  or  he  has  not  one.  If  the  latter,  he  is  deceiving  me  ; 
if  the  former,  there  is  something  in  his  life  he  is  ashamed  of !" 
and  having  thus  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Euthveu 
turned  him  to  the  contract  again,  thinking  that,  at  all  events, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  getting  out  the  tender. 

"Which  he  did,  and  in  due  time  sent  in.  He  was  very  anxi- 
ous on  the  subject,  and  spent  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days 
wondering  whether  Government  would  accept  his  tender.  If 
Mr.  Elyot  was  equally  anxious  he  did  not  show  it ;  he  felt 
resigned  to  Alan,  aud  had,  moreover,  faith  almost  unbounded 
in  his  energy  and  talents.  He  knew  that  if  the  evil  demon  of 
his  partner's  nature  could  not  be  kept  slumbering,  his  natural 
sense  and  constitutiojial  prudence  were  pretty  sure  to  keep  him 
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safe.  He  had  found  tliat  opposition  bore  but  evil  frnlt  at 
IMar.sli  Hall,  so  be  let  Alan  have  bis  own  way;  \vbaLt;\ei-  he 
thought,  he  said  nothing. 

Kot  even  when  the  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  contract 
completed;  he  only  put  bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  push  on  the  work,  and  prevent  the  specula- 
tion turning  out  a  failure. 

All  this  took  time,  and  left  Alan  little  leisure  for  looking 
after  his  sister ;  but  Ina  went  over  frequently  to  Tottenham 
during  the  summer  days,  drawing  down,  by  doing  so,  on  her 
devoted  head  the  wrath  of  all  the  Permau  family,  which  wrath 
was  at  last  put  in  such  exceedingly  plain  English  by  Miss 
Perman,  that  Ina  told  Alan,  on  her  return  home  one  day,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  visit  Euby  so  frequently  as 
formerly. 

"My  motives  for  going,"  she  said,  "seem  strangely  mis- 
understood, and  I  do  not  like  it,  Alan.  If  I  were  Euby's 
Bister  I  should  not  care,  but — " 

It  came  into  Alan's  mind  to  say,  "  You  might  be  Euby's 
sister  any  day  if  you  would,"  but  he  was  wise  enough  not  to 
utter  the  words.     He  merely  answered, 

"They  are  stupid,  ignorant,  vulgar-minded  people,  and  you 
shall  not  be  annoyed  by  them;  only,  if  you  do  not  object 
greatly,  I  should  like  you  to  go  there  occasionally,  to  oblige 
me,  Ina." 

"  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  Alan,"  she  replied,  and 
went  off  to  her  own  room  to  cry. 

Somehow,  crying  came  very  naturally  to  Ina  in  those  days, 
and  being  a  proof  of  great  weakness,  t  am  sorry  to  chrouicle 
the  fact ;  she  was  very  miserable,  poor  soul !  and  lonely,  and 
sometimes  thought  that  if  she  had  never  seen  England  it  would 
have  been  happier  for  her. 

Still,  in  compliance  with  Alan's  request,  she  went  over  to 
Tottenham  every  now  and  then,  and  was  thankful  to  see  that 
Captain  Gernon's  visits  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  and  that  Euby 
did  not  look  in  the  least  annoyed  about  their  cessation. 

"  He  is  so  busy,"  she  explained,  "  he  is  going  to  the  West 
Indies.  Only  tbink  of  that !  I  wish  he  would  take  Lydia 
with  him ;  she  is  the  pest  and  worry  of  my  life  !" 

Which  was  all  very  easy,  and  very  natural,  and  might  have 
been  very  delusive  to  Alan  but  for  this— that  one  evening  as 
he  was  passing  the  Hanover  Square  Eooms,  he  saw  Euby's 
carriage  drive  up  to  the  doors. 

He  had  no  intention  of  accompanying,  or  even  of  accosting 
lier,  but  he  paused  almost  involuntarily,  and  looked  back. 
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Yes,  it  was  almost  as  he  expected,  she  had  Henry  Gernon 
with  her,  and  no  one  else ;  escorted  by  him  she  swept  into  the 
building,  and  almost  before  she  had  taken  her  seat,  her  brother 
had  flung  himself  into  a  cab,  and  was  driving  as  fast  as  the  horse 
could  go  to  Tottenham. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVI 

HUSBAND   AND   E20THEB. 


AlAW  EuTHVEN  kept  his  word — he  was  a  dangerous  man  for 
a  woman  to  cross  in  such  a  matter — and  sincerely  believing 
that  his  sister  was  in  peril  (which  I  greatly  doubt),  he  suffered 
no  feeling  of  consideration  for  her,  or  repugnance  on  his  own 
part,  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  Mr.  Perman  on  the  subject. 

He  had  told  her  he  should  do  so,  and  with  Alan  his  words 
and  his  threat  were  unalterable — he  had  no  idea  of  letting  a 
great  disgrace  befall  his  fauiily  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of  any 
delicate  scruples  in  the  present ;  he  acted  as  I  suppose  most 
brothers  would  have  done  with  a  similar  light,  and  it  was 
scarcely  his  fault  that  his  light  chanced  to  be  wrong. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  enabled  him  to  clear  a  way  for 
himself  in  the  busy  world  of  London,  impelled  him  now  to 
endeavour  to  guard  his  sister  by  the  most  direct  means  possible. 

Remonstrance  with  her  he  had  found  useless  ;  remonstrance 
with  Captain  Gernon  he  was  not  disposed  to  try — there  seemed 
to  him  but  one  other  available  course,  and  he  adopted  it, 
vehemently,  and  determinedly,  and  hastily. 

He  thought  the  matter  over  as  he  drove  along  towards 
Tottenham;  the  whole  length  of  that  endless  Seven  Sisters' 
Eoad  he  revolved  the  question  in  his  mind  ;  he  believed  in  his 
heart  there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do  except  speak  to  Mr. 
Perman,  and  by  the  time  the  cabman  pulled  up  at  the  gates  of 
Uphill  Hall  he  had  satisfied  himself  there  was  no  other  alterna- 
tive. 

"  Wait,"  he  said  to  the  man,  for  time,  as  I  have  said,  was 
precious  in  those  days  to  Mr.  Euthven,  and  he  walked  up  the 
gravelled  drive  and  past  the  terrace  he  had  been  entrapped  into 
draining,  and  so  to  the  Hall  door,  which  stood  hospitably  open. 

He  had  never  entered  the  house  since  the  first  night  he 
dined  there,  never  even  to  call  on  Euby ;  for  since  the  Tarn 
Hall  purchase  he  had  not  crossed  Mr.  Perman's  threshold, 
and  accordingly  the  bufeler  who  Avas  coming  out  of  the  dining- 
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room,  just  as  Alan  laid  his  hand  on  the  knoclier,  did  not  know 
the  strange  gentleman  who  enquired  if  his  master  was  at  home. 

"  He  is  at  home,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  engaged,  I 
believe." 

"  Tell  him,  I — Mr.  Euthven — wish  to  speak  to  him,"  and 
Alan  pulled  out  a  card  and  handed  it  to  the  man,  who  im- 
mediately requested  him  to  walk  into  the  library. 

It  was  the  old  room,  only  difterent ;  the  shelves  were  laden 
with  better  books,  and  the  quiet  light  of  an  evening  in  June 
filled  the  apartment.  Casts  and  statuettes  relieved  the  dark- 
ness of  the  oak  wainscotting ;  library  chairs,  covered  with  green 
velvet,  were  placed  near  the  table.  There  were  signs  of  occu- 
pation likewise  in  the  room,  for  letters  and  papers  were  littering 
about ;  a  taper  stood  beside  the  desk,  and  a  pen  apparently  not 
long  laid  down,  had  fallen  on  the  carpet.  ]\Ir,  Perman  evidently 
used  his  study  either  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  so 
Alan  perceived,  as  sitting  near  the  open  window  he  awaited  the 
coining  of  Alderman  Perman's  heir. 

When  the  servant,  bearing  Alan's  card  on  a  salver,  entered 
the  dining-room,  Ruby's  husband  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the 
tablo  entertaining  a  select  company  over  their  wine.  It  was  a 
snug  party  of  ten ;  a  pleasant  bachelor's  party  it  would  have 
been  had  there  been  any  pleasant  people  there,  in  which  case 
the  Hanover  Square  Kooms  would  not  have  been  honoured  by 
Buby's  presence  that  night. 

They  were  all  ponderous,  however ;  fat  and  dogmatical,  and 
respectable,  frightfully  respectable  people,  who  went  out  ex- 
pecting to  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  who  would  never  have  gone 
from  home  unless  they  were  certain  of  the  aforesaid  dinner; 
they  were  men  who  were  judges  of  joints  and  of  wine,  who 
wore  white  neck-cloths  and  black  waistcoats,  and  were  fain  to 
loosen  the  first  and  unbutton  the  last  when  the  cloth  was  removed 
and  the  dessert  placed  on  the  table.  They  were  some  of  the 
deceased  Alderman's  "  set,"  and  John  Perman,  though  he  did 
not  care  much  about  entertaining  them,  still  did  it  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  for  they  were  rich  ;  and  money  likes  to  hear  the 
jingle  of  money,  and  to  know  that  its  possessors  owning  power, 
may  be  of  use  some  day. 

Mr.  Perman,  though  still  perfectly  sober,  had  drunk  a  good 
deal  of  wine ;  he  was  bored  likewise  ;  wherefore,  when  Alan's 
card  was  presented  to  him,  ho  asked, 

"  If  Mr.  lluthven  would  not  join  their  parly  ?"  and  when 
the  man  retired  to  deliver  his  message,  he  informed  his  guesla 
it  was  only  his  brother-in-law;  as  if  his  brother-in-law  were  iu 
the  habit  of  paying  him  such  neighbourly  and  unceremoniuua 
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visits.  He  was  proceeding  to  speak  further  of  Lis  relative, 
when  the  servant  re-entered  to  announce  that 

"  Mr.  Euthven  says  he  will  not  detain  you  five  minutes, 
Sir  ;  he  wishes  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  "  observed  Mr.  Perman,  rising, 
and  Avaving  his  hand  towards  tlie  decanters  that  proved,  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  most  able  deputies  in  his  absence,  he  left  the 
room. 

Alan  was  still  sitting  by  the  window  when  Mr.  Perman 
entered  the  librai'V,  but  he  rose  as  the  latter  advanced,  and  the 
pair  shook  hands  more  cordially  than  had  perhaps  ever  been 
the  case  hitherto.  Mr.  Perman  was  glad,  as  he  said,  to  see  him 
in  his  house  at  last.  Alan  was  thinking  of  Kuby,  and  a  great 
dread  made  him  civil  to  her  husband. 

"  I  really  am  glad  to  see  you,"  repeated  Mr.  Perman,  with 
very  little  of  patronage  in  his  manner,  "  I  wish  you  would  come 
into  the  dining-room.  I  have  only  two  or  three  friends  there — 
no  party.     Come  and  have  a  glass  of  wine,  do — " 

'•  JSTo,  thank  you,"  answered  Alan,  "  I  cannot — I  have  no 
time  to  stop,  I  am  greatly  hurried  ;  I  have  come,"  he  added, 
"to  speak  to  you  on  a  family  matter,  Mr.  Perman;  can  vou 
attend  to  me  for  five  minutes  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  his  brother-in-law,  and  sat  down, 
motioning  Alan  to  do  the  same. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,"  observed  Mr.  Euthven,  "  the 
matter  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  concerns  my  sister." 

"  Oh,  indeed — which  of  them  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Perman. 

"Tour  wife." 

"  To  me  a  somewhat  uninteresting  topic,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  fear  so,"  Alan  said  this  anxiousl}^  "  I  fear  Euby  has  not 
made  you  the  wife  she  ought  to  have  done.  I  fear  she  was  too 
young — too  thoughtless — " 

"  If  you  said  she  is  too  great  a  fool  to  know  when  she  is  well 
off,  you  would  be  near  the  mark,"  interrupted  Mr.  Perman, 
coarsely  ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  was  not  to  condole  with  me  on  her 
eccentricities  you  came  here.  Is  it  anything  she  wants,  or  has 
complained  about  ?  for  if  it  is,  I  tell  you  plainly  Mr.  Euthven, 
you  may  hold  your  tongue.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her ;  I  do 
not  think  any  man  was  ever  so  cursed  in  a  wife  as  I." 

jMr.  Perman  said  this  with  his  hand  shading  his  forehead — 
said  it  as  if  he  meant  it  every  word ;  and  Alan  felt  perfectly 
dismayed  as  he  listened. 

'•'  You  make  no  allowances  for  her,  then,"  he  observed  after 
a  painful  pause. 

"  Allowances  1  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  I  ?  since  the 
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day  of  her  marriage  till  now,  she  has  never  wanted  a  thing 
money  could  buy  for  her  ;  I  tried  my  best  to  make  her  happy, 
I  do  not  know  any  one  point  where  I  failed  in  my  duty  to  her ; 
and  what  is  the  result  ?  that  she  takes  every  opportunity  of 
insulting  me  and  my  family,  and  my  friends — that  she  declares, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  she  is  wearied  of  liusband, 
home,  and  country.  You  advised  me  not  to  marry  her ;  I 
wish  to  God,  Mr.  Euthven,  I  had  taken  your  counsel,  for  I 
believe  it  was  honestly  meant — it  was  the  only  sensible  sentence 
I  ever  heard  uttered  by  one  of  the  family." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go,"  said  Alan,  rising,  "  I  see  I  can  do 
no  good  here." 

"  No,  you  must  not  go  that  way,"  answered  Mr.  Perman, 
pushing  him  back  into  his  chair ;  "  tell  me  what  you  wanted  to 
say  about  her,  and  I  will  listen  patiently.  I  cannot  undo 
being  her  husband ;  what  is  it,  Mr.  Euthven  ?" 

"  I  presume  that  being  her  husband,  anything  that  affects 
Euby  must  affect  you." 

"  Most  of  the  things  that  affect  her  do  not  affect  me  in  the 
least,"  replied  Mr.  Perman,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  looking  at  Alan  curiously. 

"  Her  health  for  instance — if  she  were  ill — " 

"  There  would  be  no  living  in  the  house  with  her,"  remarked 
Mr.  Perman. 

"  But  if  she  were  dying — you  would  surely  be  grieved  then." 

"  If  you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  thinlc  I 
should  grieve ;  your  sister  has  severed  every  tie  that  exists 
between  man  and  wife — now  you  put  it  to  me,  I  really  do  not 
know  a  solitary  interest  we  have  in  common." 

Once  again  Alan  rose  to  go ;  he  would  have  given  anything 
he  had  never  entered  the  house,  and  yet  he  knew  if  he  were 
out  of  it,  he  could  not  think  of  a  better  course  to  adopt. 

Ho  told  Mr.  Perman  he  was  going,  but  that  gentleman 
would  not  permit  him ;  the  cool  room,  many  degrees  cooler 
than  the  dining-room,  was  doing  its  work,  and  restoring  the 
owner  of  Uphill  Hall  to  his  usual  state  of  serenity. 

"  Sit  down  again,"  he  persisted,  "  and  let  us  have  it  out  now 
we  are  about  it.  If  you  want  anything  for  yourself,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  assist  you  ;  but  if  you  want  anything  for  her — " 

"  I  want  nothing  for  myself,"  interrupted  Alan  proudly, 
*'  and  I  have  not  come  here  to  abet  any  of  Euby's  absurd  and 
childish  whims.  I,  her  brother,  have  come  to  speak  to  you, 
her  husband,  about  her^  I  believe  what  you  say  concerning  her 
to  be  true,  but  still  you  took  her  from  me  for  better  or  worse, 
and  better  or  worse  you  are  bound  to  care  for  and  look  after 
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her.  If  you  have  any  feeling  of  responsibility  left,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  came  about  to-night ;  if  not,  give  her  back  to  me,  I 
will  take  her  off  your  hands,  and  strive  to  do  my  duty  by  her." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  have  not  done  so  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid !  Except  that  you  have  not  been  half  strict 
enough  with  her,  I  have  no  fault  to  find." 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  either  you  or  Imust  see  to  her,  for  she  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  most  critical  position ;  and  if  she  has  so  wearied  you 
that  you  decline  further  responsibility,  I  must  take  charge  of 
her.     Which  of  us  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  "What  do  you  mean  ?  what  is  the  matter  with  lier  ?  Of 
course,  as  her  husband,  I  shall  accept  any  responsibility  which 
you  could  accept — what  is  it  ?" 

"  Euby  is  very  young,"  began  Alan. 

"  She  is  old  enough  to  spend  a  precious  lot  of  money,  and  to 
make  herself  exceedingly  disagreeable,"  grumbled  Mr.Perman; 
"  but  go  on." 

"  She  is  very  young  to  have  been  thrown  so  entirely  on  her- 
self amongst  all  kinds  of  people ;  she  is  not  very  steady ;  she  is 
very  fascinating,  and  very  beautiful,  and " 

"What  the  devil,  Mr.  Euthven,  are  you  driving  at?" 
enquired  Mr.  Perman ;  "  I  can't  stay  away  from  my  guests  all 
night.     Pray  say  what  you  have  got  to  say  at  once." 

"  I  will  put  it  in  a  sentence,"  exclaimed  Alan  desperately ; 
"  Mr.  Perman,  Captain  Gernon  is  too  much  here." 

He  had  touched  the  weak  point  at  last — the  point  which  is 
tender  in  every  man,  let  him  be  as  strong  elsewhere  as  he  will ; 
and  John  Perman  literally  turned  white  as  the  full  meaning  of 
his  brother-in-law's  information  dawned  on  him. 

"  Do  you  mean "  he  asked  in  a  different  voice. 

"  I  do  not  mean  anything  wrong,  Mr.  Perman,"  replied  Alan, 
emphasizing  the  not ;  "  I  believe  there  is  nothing  on  Euby'a  side 
but  vanity  and  giddiness,  but  with  such  constant  companion- 
ship who  can  tell  how  it  may  end.  You  must  stop  it,  Mr. 
Perman,  at  all  hazards ;  you  must  forbid  Captain  Gernon  the 
touse ;  it  is  of  no  use  speaking  to  Euby,  she  would  not  have 
sense  to  understand  her  danger;  but  I  see  it,  and  I  Avara 
you." 

Mr.  Perman  rose,  and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  room ;  when  he  paused  it  was  beside  Alan. 

"Why  do  you  warn  me  specially  about  this  man?"  he  asked. 
"  Twenty  others  have  been  as  much  here — as  much  with  Euby 
—and  she  has  been  as  agreeable  to  them  all.  Curse  her  flirt- 
ing, it  has  provoked  me  fifty  times.  You  never  warned  ma 
before :  why  Captain  Gernon — why  he  especially  ?" 
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"  He  is  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  any  of  Enby's  other 
acquaintances  ;  he  is  different  to  the  people  she  would  be  likely 
to  meet  in  Tottenham  ;  he  is  a  man  of  rank  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  just  the  kind  of  person  to  flatter  liuby's  vanity. 
He  has  been  hanging  about  this  house  for  five  months ;  it  is 
too  long,  and  must  not  continue  longer." 

"  rive  months !  If  you  said  twelve  you  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,"  observed  Mr.  Perman.  "  She  met  him  down  in  Cum- 
berland last  July,  and  he  used  to  be  at  the  Mansion  House. 
I  wish  he  was " 

"With  your  permission,  reader,  I  will  not  repeat  Mr.  Perman'a 
desires;  though  natural  they  were  scarcely  boly,  yet  Alan 
heartily  echoed  them. 

"You  all  knew  him,  did  you  not?"  enquired  Mr.  Perman, 
after  he  had  concluded  the  exorcises  above  mentioned. 

"  Yes,  before  we  came  to  London." 

"  And  was  there  any  love-making  then  ?" 

"  What  do  you  call  love-making  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

"Oh!  don't  try  to  blind  me  with  that,"  sneered  Mr.  Perman; 
"  you  kaow  as  well  what  I  mean  by  love-making  as  I  do :  you 
have  not  lived  all  these  years  I  daresay  without  something  of 
the  same  kind  yourself;  so  tell  me  fairly  and  frankly,  was 
there  ?" 

"  When  Ruby  was  about  sixteen,  and  Mr.  Gernon — say  two- 
and-twenty — there  was  some  flirting,  Mr.  Perman.  That  Kuby 
ever  cared  for  him  I  do  not  believe ;  but  that  he  cared  for  her 
is  certain." 

"You  never  told  me  this  before." 

"AVhy  should  I?  Ruby  was  willing  to  marr}'  you,  and,  as 
she  professed  no  afliection  for  any  one  else,  why  should  I  te.'' 
you  I  believed  any  one  else  cared  for  her  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  consented  to  his  marrying  her  ?" 

"  Not  willingly  ;  I  never  liked  the  family.     I  do  not  now." 

"  You  have  spoken  to  your  sister  on  this  subject  lately  f" 

"  I  have."     Alan  said  this  reluctantly. 

"And  you  believe  there  is  no  amendment  P'* 

"  I  fear  not." 

Mr.  Perman  took  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down  the  room  again. 
Then  he  stopped  once  more. 

"  You  believe  Ruby  does  not  care  for  this  man  t' 

"  On  my  honour,  Mr.  Perman." 

"Then  I  will  do  my  best  in  the  matter." 

"  You  will  not  be  harsh  with  her  P"  Alan  suggeBted. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  her  huebaud,  with  a  disagreo- 
able  smile. 
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''You  will  think  of  her  weakness  anrl  her  comparative 
youth?" 

"  I  will  think  of  my  own  honour  and  hers,"  answered  Mr. 
Perman,  emphatically,  "  if  I  find  them  compatible.  But  of  my 
owu  first." 

"  How  can  you  separate  them  r"  enquired  her  brother. 

"  I  shall  not  try  to  separate  them  if  they  are  identical,  I  tell 
you,"'  said  Mr.  Perman,  impatiently ;  "  but  I  mu3t  satisfy  m}^- 
self  on  that  point." 

"I  assure  you "  commenced  Alan,  hut  his  brother-in- 
law  put  him  aside  with  an  impatient  pooh. 

"  I  repeat  I  shall  do  all  I  can  do  for  her,"  he  said ;  "  if  evil 
comes,  rest  satisfied  it  will  not  be  of  my  causing." 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Alan,  almost  gratefully  ;  "  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer;"  and  the  pair  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Euthven 
opened  the  door  and  walked  across  the  hall,  and  down  the 
steps,  and  along  the  drive. 

Then  Mr.  Perman  made  a  feint  of  closing  his  hand  on  some- 
thing, as  he  watched  his  retreating  figure. 

He  clenched  his  fingers  together  over  that  imaginary  some- 
thing, which  was — Alan  Euthven's  pride. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

STKANGE    LIGHTS. 

Little  dreamed  ray  poor  Beauty,  as  she  drove  home  along  that 
weary — unutterably  weary — Seven  Sisters'  Eoad  to  Totten- 
ham, of  the  petit  soiiper  her  brother  had  prepared  for  her 
regalement  on  her  return. 

Little  dreamed  my  Lady,  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage 
and  crossed  the  hall,  of  who  had  stood  there  since  her  depar- 
ture ;  little  recked  she,  as  she  walked  so  lightly  up  the  stair- 
case and  entered  the  drawing-room,  looking  so  bright  and 
happy,  of  what  a  mine  had  been  sprung  in  her  absence. 

"  You  here !"  she  exclaimed,  at  sight  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  waiting  for  her  for  above  an  hour — said  waiting  not 
improving  his  temper. 

"  You  here!"  for  Euby  was  not  much  accustomed  to  finding 
her  lord  in  her  apartments. 

"  Yes,  INIrs.  Perman,  I  am  here,"  he  answered. 

"  All  the  respectabilities  gone  ?"  she  asked  carelessly. 
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"  All  the  gentlemen  who  dined  with  me  are  gone,"  he  an- 
Bwered. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Ruby  smothering  a  yawn,  "I  wonder  if 
you  were  half  so  tired  of  them  as  I  of  that  stupid  concert ;  I 
tliink  I  could  have  played  a  degree  better  than  Ilerr  Hauber 
myself,  and  I  did  not  hear  a  voice  there  equal  to  lua's ;  it  was 
exceedingly  tiresome." 

"  Tou  will  be  glad  then  to  hear  I  do  not  mean  you  to  be 
so  wearied  again  for  some  time." 

"  Really  !  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"  To  have  a  little  conversation,  Mrs.  Perman ;  sit  down." 

"  Pray  defer  it,  I  am  tired,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  not  so  tired  but  you  can  listen  to  all  I  have  got 
to  say  ;  sit  down,"  and  as  his  manner  was  peremptory.  Ruby 
obeyed. 

The  way  in  which  she  did  obey;  however,  was  irritating ;  she 
spread  her  light  gossamery  black  dress  all  over  a  couch,  and 
sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the  drapery  as  though  she  had 
been  posing  for  a  picture ;  she  threw  the  shawl  she  had  hitherto 
kept  close  about  her  figure  back  from  her  shoulders,  and  lay- 
ing a  white  hand  on  each  soft  arm,  settled  herself  so  that  she 
could  contemplate  their  beauty  at  her  ease.  Against  the  black 
di'ess  her  fair  full  neck  looked  like  snow ;  she  had  white  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  the  scarlet  shawl  slie  permitted  to  fall  iu 
graceful  folds  over  the  sofa  relieved  her  otherwise  'sombre 
attire,  and  gave  a  life  and  picturesqueness  to  the  costume. 

She  knew  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  looked  so  con- 
scious of  this  fact,  that  Mr.  Perman,  who  had  grown  weary 
of  her,  as  a  man  can  weary  of  a  handsome  woman  only  when 
she  is  his  wife,  could  have  anathematized  her  as  she  turned 
her  bright  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  lamp  behind  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  position,  and  gravely  enquired  what  he  had 
to  say. 

"You  missed  a  visitor  this  evening,"  he  remarked,  "your 
brother  has  been  here." 

"  My  brother !"  she  repeated,  "  Murray  ?" 

"No — your  eldest  brother." 

"Alan!"  for  a  moment  her  face  flushed,  and  her  pose  was 
forgotten,  and  tue  white  hands  were  wound  together  nervously  ; 
"  what  did  he  Avant  ?" 

"  He  wanted  to  speak  to  me  about  you." 
"  About  me  ?"     Ruby  was  herself  again,  and  as  Mr.  Per- 
man pushed  the  lamp   across  the  table,  and   drew  his    chair 
nearer  to  her,  she  resumed  her  pretty  uttitude,  and  wanted 
further  particulars. 
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"He  came  to  tell  me  wliat  I  onglit  to  have  known  m^yself," 
said  Mr.  Perman,  "  that  Captaim  Gernon  was  too  much  here." 

"  Dear  me !  I  wonder  Alan  should  have  taken  so  much 
trouble,"  she  observed,  "about  nothing." 

"  And  after  hearing  all  he  had  to  say,  I  do  not  mean  to 
have  Captain  Gernon  here  at  all,"  continued  her  husband. 

"  He  is  going  to  the  "West  Indies,"  remarked  Euby. 

'•  Whilst  he  is  in  England  he  will  have  to  do  without  our 
acquaintance." 

"  I  daresay  he  can  exist,"  suggested  Euby. 

"  He  will  have  to  try,"  answered  Mr.  Perman,  "  and  I  mean 
to  tell  him  so  to-morrow.  You  will,  therefore,  understand 
distinctly  that  Caiptain  Gernon  never  enters  these  doors  again, 
and  that  all  communication  between  you  must  cease." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  enquired  Euby,  with  a  happy  smile. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Perman.  it  is  not  all ;  I  wish  further  to  tell  yon 
that  I  mean  to  have  a  total  change  in  our  establishment ;  we 
have  had  quite  extravagance,  and  visiting,  and  discomfort 
enough,  and  there  must  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Ton  shall  stay  at  home  like  other  women,"  continued  Mr. 
Perman,  warming  with  his  subject;  "you  shall  receive  my 
guests,  and  visit  my  friends,  and  only  go  to  concerts  and 
theatres  when  I  can  accompany  you.  Thei'e  shall  be  no  more 
flirting.  You  are  a  married  woman,  and  you  shall  conduct 
yourself  like  one." 

"  Now,  only  fancy  me  a  British  matron,"  said  Beauty  to  her- 
self softly. 

"  Mrs.  Perman,  if  you  do  not  give  over  mocking  me,  if  you 
do  not  attend  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  answer  me  properly, 
I  will — " 

"  I  am  quite  unable  to  help  you  with  an  idea,"  she  said 
as  he  paused,  "  fori  cannot  even  imagine  what  you  could  do. 
Now,  John,  do  not  put  yourself  into  a  passion — pray  don't — it 
is  not  worth  while ;  I  am  not  worthwhile.  I  will  listen  to  you 
gravely  if  I  can ;  I  will  try  to  understand  you ;  but  at  present  I 
really  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  you  mean.  From  what 
you  say,  I  conclude,  however,  we  are  going  to  be  a  model  pair. 
We  are  both  to  give  up  the  sins  that  most  easily  beset  us.  You 
are  going  to  relinquish  dinner-parties  and  wine,  I  am  never  again 
to  speak  civilly  to  a  man  under  seventy — over  seventy,  how  is  it 
to  be  ? — and  no  man  is  ever  again  to  speak  with  even  ordinary 
courtesy  to  me.  We  are  to  be  Darby  and  Joan,  and  as  you 
consider  I  am  hardly  steady  enough  to  persevere  in  so  excel- 
lent u  course  by  myself,  you  are  either  going  to  relinquish 
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business,  and  remain  at  home  with  me,  or  I  am  to  p;o  into  the 
City  with  you,  and  sit  under  your  desk  with  a  veil  over  my 
lace.     It  would  be  so  nice  !" 

I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  to  a  mnn  than 
to  have  his  jealousy,  be  it  well  or  ill-founded,  turned  into 
jest ;  nothing  so  annoying  as  to  find  his  mountain  viewed  as  a 
mole-hill — his  grand  tragedy  as  a  flimsy  comedy  ;  very  provok- 
ing when  he  has,  as  he  thought,  tied  his  enemy  to  the  wheel, 
to  find  the  enemy  but  a  butterfly,  which  spreads  its  wings, 
and  floats  gaily  away. 

Now  Euby  was  that  butterfly;  she  had  no  more  soul  than  it 
— no  more  heart — no  more  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 
AVhen  she  stung  you,  and  you  stretched  your  hands  out  after 
her,  there  was  nothing  to  feel ;  she  was  very  pretty  and  very 
lively,  and  she  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness — but 
that  was  all.  She  had  never  felt  afraid  of  any  one  on  earth 
except  her  brother  Alan,  and  her  fear  of  him  never  influenced 
her  actions.  You  may  have  known  such  a  woman,  reader,  for 
such  women  as  Ruby,  minus  Ruby's  beaut}',  are  not  rare ;  but 
I  trust  you  can  thank  Heaven  that  she  is  not  your  wife,  that 
she  was  only  John  Perman's. 

"  Ruby,"  said  that  gentleman,  after  a  pause,  "  you  and  I 
must  come  to  some  understanding.  AVe  have  been  married 
now  nearly  two  years,  and  yet  I  seem  to  comprehend  you  as 
little  as  I  did  the  first  month.  If  there  is  auytliing  in  you 
besides  froth,  you  have  taken  deuced  good  pains  to  hide  it.  I 
should  have  thought  to-night  might  have  brought  you  to  rea- 
son ;  for  if  a  woman  cannot  be  roused  when  lier  good  name  is 
impugned,  I  suppose  nothing  could  move  her." 

"  AVho  has  impugned  my  good  name  ?"  she  enquired. 

**  Your  brother.  He  told  me  distinctly  that  it  was  in  danger, 
and  that  if  I  did  not  guard  it,  he  must." 

"Alan  was  always  so  dreadfully  particular,"  she  remarked. 
"  lie  objected  to  my  marrying  you." 

"  Yes  ;  and  having  married  me  he  objects  to  your  flirting 
with  Captain  Gernon; — and  I  object,  Mrs.  Perman,  and  I  will 
not  have  him  here." 

"  You  said  so  before,"  observed  Ruby. 

"And  I  say  so  again!  Had  I  known  at  first  what  I  know 
now,  he  never  should  have  come — he  never  shall  again." 

"  Not  even  to  marry  Augusta,"  suggested  his  wife. 

If  I  do  not  record  Mr.  Perman's  reply  to  this  speccli,  it  is 
merely  because  I  feel  it  sounded  better  in  delivery  than  it 
could  possibly  read ;  and  because,  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  this 
tale,  it  is  mutly  necessary  to  record  tiiat  the  concluding  words, 
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"Lydia  sball  come  Iiere  to-morrow,"  produced  a  visible  impres* 
eion  on  Ruby. 

"Spare  me  Lydia,  John."  she  entreated.  "Ina,  or  Alan,  or 
Lorine,  or  Augusta,  or  you — any  one  in  tlie  world  but  Lydia, 
and  I'll  be  all  you  could  require — a  model  wife — a  British  ma- 
ti'on.  I  will  lock  the  gates,  and  no  one  shall  enter  but  your 
friends  and  yourself;  but  spare  me  Lydia!" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Perman,  I  will  not  spare  you,"  returned  her  lord, 
delighted  to  have  at  last  found  a  broken  wing,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  keep  Euby  on  earth. 

"  Lydia  shall  come  and  take  the  management  of  the  house, 
and  see  to  you — to  you  and  Captain  Gernon." 

Which  intelligence  so  fairly  confounded  Ruby  that  she  sank 
down  among  her  draperies,  murmuring,  "Now  do  tell  me, 
John,  are  you  afraid,  seriously  and  truly  afraid  of  Henry  Ger- 
non  making  love  to  me  ?" 

"  I'll  take  deuced  good  care  he  does  not,"  replied  Mr.  Per- 
man.    "  Whether  he  ever  has  or  not  is  a  different  matter." 

"And  you  really  are  going  to  write  to  him ?"  she  queried. 

"  No :  I  shall  call." 

"  And  what  shall  you  say  ?  I  would  give  anything  to  see 
his  look  of  blank  amazement  when  he  hears  you  fancy  he  waa 
too  much  here." 

"  When  he  hears  your  brother  thought  so,  rather,"  suggested 
Mr.  Perman. 

"  Oh !  he  knew  Alan  of  old,"  she  returned. 

"And  he  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  likewise," 
observed  Mr.  Perman. 

"  Suppose  he  had  ?"  suggested  his  wife. 

"He  shall  not  have  that  pleasure  now,"  returned  her  hus- 
band ;  "  and  now.  Ruby,  once  for  all,  let  us  understand  each 
other.  If  I  ever  know  you  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  Cap- 
tain Gernon  by  word  or  letter,  that  moment  you  return  to 
your  brother's  house.  I  will  listen  to  no  excuses,  I  will  be 
moved  by  no  ridicule.  If  I  had  imagined  to-night  you  had 
done  me  wrong,  even  in  thought,  you  should  have  left  this 
house  at  once  ;  but  I  feel  almost  satisfied  now  that  you  are  too 
great  a  fool  to  fall  into  the  depths  other  women  fathom." 

"  With  their  sense  ?"  she  enquired. 

"You  have  no  heart,  you  have  no  feeling,  you  have  no 
shame,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  There  is  not  another  woman, 
breathing,  I  do  think,  who  would  not  have  felt,  and  felt  keenly, 
what  I  have  said  to-night.  One  thing,  however,  be  sure  of, 
Ruby,  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  keep  a  tight  hand  on 
you." 
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She  rose  at  this  point,  rose  aud  gracefully  gathered  her  shawl 
around  her. 

"  Just  tell  me  one  thing,  do,"  she  entreated. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"Were  you  ever  really  jealous  of  me — dreadfully,  ^^ou  know 
—it  seems  so  odd — it  is  really  something  new  and  refreshing." 

She  had  been  filling  the  cup  by  drops — she  had  filled  it  now ; 
and  finding  he  could  not  conversationally  make  any  way  with 
her,  he  hastily  struck  her. 

It  was  not  a  heavy  blow — it  was  rather  an  impatient  push ; 
but  yet  it  proved  sufficient  to  send  Euby,  who  had  not  expected 
it,  back  upon  the  sofa,  where  she  lay  sobbing  like  a  passionate 
child. 

"  I  will  go  home  to-morrow !"  she  eidaimed.  "  I  will  tell 
Alan — I  will  not  stay  in  the  house." 

"Please  yourself,"  observed  Mr.  Perman  coolly. 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  married  you,"  she  said,  as  she  uncovered 
lier  tear-stained  face,  "  for  I  hate  you,  and  you  are  a  brute !" 

With  which  explicit  confession  of  faith  she  walked  out  of 
the  room. 

Possibly  Mr,  Perman  felt  he  had  been ;  for,  spite  of  the 
statements  of  some  lady  novelists,  it  is  not  a  general  practice 
of  men  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  strike  their  wives — at  all 
events,  this  indiscretion  modified  his  subsequent  conduct,  and 
induced  him  not  to  press  the  point  of  Lydia's  coming  so  vehe- 
mently as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Lydia  did  not  come ;  and  the  only 
result  of  Alan's  visit  was,  that  for  the  next  fortnight  Euby 
remained  more  at  home,  and  Captain  Gernon  was  not  seen  at 
Tottenham. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Perman  bad  his  suspicions.  Frivolous  as 
!Ruby  was,  he  had  never  seen  her  relinquish  her  own  way ; 
gentlemanly  though  Captain  Gernon  might  be,  there  still  re- 
mained the  indisputable  fact  that  he  had  cared  for  Ruby.  Alan 
himself  was  obliged  to  confess  that.  Au  teste,  Mrs.  Perman 
favoured  her  husband  with  very  little  of  her  society,  for  she 
was  brooding  over  her  imaginary  wrongs,  aud  ]\Ir.  Perman  waa 
engaged  with  business  duiing  tiie  whole  of  those  long  summer 
days. 

He  asked  his  sisters  to  go  frequently  to  Tottenham,  whicb 
they  did ;  he  knew  that  Ina  Trenham  likewise  passed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  time  at  TJphill  Hall ; — further,  he  liad 
made  enquiries  concerning  the  departure  of  Captain  Gernon, 
and  found  Ruby's  statement  to  bt  correct.  He  was  to  sail  in 
a  few  days,  and  after  that  she  was  safe.     Who  knew,  thought 
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ter  liusbanc!,  perhaps  it  had  all  happened  for  the  best — and 
that  the  Permans  and  the  Euthvens  might  become  intimate  at 
last. 

Nevertheless  he  had  his  doubts  which  he  could  not  conquer ; 
and  frequently  he  went  away  late,  and  came  home  before  the 
regular  dinner  hour,  and  still  found  no  cause  for  complaint — 
Captain  Gernon  was  not  there.  Euby  might  hear  from  him, 
for  letters  were  things  he  had  no  means  of  checking ;  but  her 
continued  ill-humour  almost  induced  him  to  believe  the  officer 
had  taken  his  hint,  and  refrained  from  holding  any  communi- 
cation with  her. 

So  the  days  wore  on,  and  it  was  the  last  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure,  when  John  Perman,  exhausted  with 
the  heat,  and  wearied  with  the  bustle  of  the  City,  took  a  mid- 
day Edmonton  omnibus  home.  He  meant  to  have  a  quiet 
afternoon  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  trees  ;  all  the  long  dusty 
journey  from  town  he  thought  of  the  cool  rooms  shaded  with 
Venetian  blinds,  and  furnished  with  sleep-inducing  couches 
that  should  welcome  his  arrival.  If  his  wife  did  not  enter  into 
his  calculations,  it  was  mei'eiy  because  he  had  long  looked 
on  his  wife  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his  home,  and  not  a  portion 
of  it. 

Troublesome  she  had  been,  but  Euby  was  not  troublesome 
now  ;  she  had  been  marvellously  quiet  and  contented,  and  eco- 
nomical of  late,  and  he  looked  for  still  greater  changes.  He 
looked  to  Euby,  under  Alan's  influence,  settling  down  at  last 
into  a  domestic  butterfly — you  have  seen  the  genus,  my  reader, 
under  a  tumbler  ;  and  he  felt  satisfied  as  he  put  his  key  in  the 
lock  of  the  postern  door  (there  was  a  postern  at  Uphill  Hall) 
which  saved  the  long  wallc  round  the  drive,  and  through  it  Mr. 
Perman,  when  he  travelled  by  omnibus,  usually  entered. 

Prom  this  door,  a  path  winding  through  a  thick  shrubbery 
led  to  the  terrace  of  which  such  frequent  mention  has  been 
made  in  these  pages,  whence  access  was  easy  to  the  house  in 
the  summer-time  as  the!  front  windows  opened  to  the  ground, 
and  were  never  closed  during  the  warm  weather. 

Usually  Mr.  Perman  passed  into  his  house  by  the  regular 
route,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he  raised  one  of  the  Vene- 
tian blinds,  and  walked  straight  into  a  small  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor  which  was  called  Euby's  boudoir. 

And  Euby  was  there ! — indeed  she  was,  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, with  one  hand  holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
the  other  clasped  between  both  of  Captain  Grernon's — that 
gentleman  being  in  the  very  middle  of  an  energetic  sentence 
when  Mr.  Permaa's  eutracce  disturbed  the  pair. 
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"  Captain  Gornon,  jou  are  a  villain  !"  said  the  busbancl,  and 
at  this  courteous  salutation  the  officer  rose. 

Who  can  blame  Mr.  Perraan  for  it— or  for  cursing  his  wife's 
duplicity  as  he  considered  it? 

There  was  no  time  afforded  for  explanation  or  exculpation. 
He  would  listen  to  no  excuses — was  deaf  to  Euby's  frantic  as- 
surance that  it  was  accidental.  "  On  my  knees,  John,  I  implore 
you  to  believe  me  !" 

She  was  on  her  knees — she  was  desperate  ;  she  clasped  her 
hands  round  him,  and  he  spurned  her  from  him.  He  struck 
her  as  she  knelt  and  prayed,  and  as  she  fell  back,  he  stood 
between  her  and  Captain  Gernon,  and  bade  him  touch  her  at 
his  peril. 

She  was  no  butterfly  nor  Beauty  to  him  now — but  a  de- 
graded, outcast  woman,  and  there  was  not  a  word  in  the  whole 
language  of  sin  and  shame  that  he  did  not  pour  upon  her  head. 
Delicate  distinctions,  subtle  niceties,  were  not  matters  with 
which  Mr.  Perman  had  ever  troubled  his  head  ;  a  woman  was 
either  good  or  bad  ;  a  sinner  or  virtuous  ;  ergo,  if  she  were  not 
good  she  must  be  bad ;  if  she  were  not  without  repi'oach  she 
must  be  black  all  over.  It  was  of  no  use  her  crying  out, 
poor  soul,  and  entreating  him  to  believe  that  Henry  had  only 
come  to  bid  her  good-bye,  that  she  meant  no  harm,  that  she 
would  do  no  harm.  It  was  of  no  use  her  covering  her  face  when 
the  foulest  epithets  were  heaped  upon  her;  when  her  husband  de- 
clared that  another  day  in  his  house  she  should  not  remain,  that 
she  had  brought  shame  and  disgrace  to  an  honest  man's  hearth, 
and  that  back  to  her  brother  she  should  go  within  the  hour. 

"  Then  let  me  take  you,  Mrs,  Perman,"  said  Henry  Gernon. 
"Alan  will  believe  my  word,  that  however  foolishly  I  have 
acted,  I  have  not  sinned.  If  your  husband  casts  you  off, 
(though  I  declare  before  Heaven,  Mr.  Perman,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  do  so)  within  the  hour,  1  will  set  you 
right  with  your  brother." 

"  Who  would  believe  you  in  the  face  of  this,  doubtless?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Perman ;  whilst  lluby  moaned  out  that  sho 
"  dared  not  go  to  Alan,  he  would  kill  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Perman,"  began  Captain  Gernon^ 
but  the  other  cut  across  his  speech  with — 

"  I  will  not,  I  could  not  believe  a  word  spoken  by  either.  I 
only  know  that  I  renounce  her — that  I  will  give  her  back  to 
her  brother,  from  whom  I  regret  I  ever  took  her  ;  as  for  you,"  ho 
added,  "  leave  my  house,"  and  he  pointed  authoritatively  to- 
wards the  door. 

Captain  Gernon  never  stirred.    "  I  will  not  go,"  he  suid, "  till 
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T  am  sure  Mrs.  Perm  an  is  safe  from  personal  violence — as  I 
have  caused  her  ti'ouble,  I  shall  remain  to  guard  her  in  it." 

"  Oh  !  Henry,  go  !"  she  cried,  "  you  will  only  make  it  worse 
for  me.  I  will  not  stay  here,"  and  she  turned  towards  the  door, 
"  good  bye,  go— pray  go." 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  now,  Mr.  Perraan  ?"  said  Captain 
Gernon,  as  Euby  disappeared :  "  as  man  to  man,  I  swear  to 
you—" 

"  Tou  would  swear  anything,  I  have  no  doubt,"  broke  in  the 
husband,  "  but  it  is  useless — w'ill  you  go  ?" 

"Mr.  Perman,  I  have  been  wrong,  I  have  been  indiscreet." 

"  Tou  have  been  a  villain,"  was  the  short  reply. 

"  Not  quite ;  but  whatever  I  may  have  been,  your  wife  is 
blameless — for  God's  sake  don't  turn  her  out  into  the  world, 
do  not  abandon  her — you  are  mistaken,  indeed  you  are.  I 
give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  she  is  inno- 
cent in  this  matter." 

"  "Will  you  leave  the  house,"  asked  IMr.  Perman,  "  or  must 
I  make  you  ?" 

"  Will  you  believe  nothing  that  I  say  ?" 

"  Not  a  sentence." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Euthven,"  and  he  walked  to 
the  window  by  which  Mr.  Perman  had  entered,  and  depavlel. 

"You  will  meet  with  a  pleasant  reception,"  muttered  Mr. 
Perman,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell-pull,  and  rang  loudly 
and  angrily. 

"  Send  Mrs.  Perman's  maid  here,"  he  said  to  the  servant 
who  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  and  accordingly  a 
few  minutes  after  the  maid  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Tell  your  mistress,  AVells,  that  I  shall  be  ready  in  an  hour 
to  go  with  her  to  Marsh  Hall." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  and  exit  Wells. 

Fifteen  minutes  after,  she  came  back  in  great  perplexity  to 
say  that  if  Mr.  Perman  pleased  she  could  not  find  her  mistress 
anywhere,  and  did  he  know  whether  she  was  gone  out ;  and  as 
she  delivered  this  speech,  "Wells  stood  looking  at  him  with  such 
an  air  of  innocent  unconsciousness,  that  Mr.  Perman  flung  an 
oath  at  her,  as  he  strode  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  his  wife. 

She  was  nowhere  in  the  house,  nor  in  the  garden,  nor  about 
the  grounds  ;  he  searched  every  nook  and  corner  for  her,  and 
desisted  not  till  Wells  came  to  inform  him  that  one  of  Mrs. 
Perman's  bonnets  and  a  shawl  were  not  forthcoming — natural 
inference  being  her  mistress  was  clad  in  them. 

"  And  if  you  please,  >3ir,"  proceeded  the  maid,  "Miss  Tren- 
bam  IS  in  the  drawing-rcom." 
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Thitlier  Mr,  Perman  proceeded. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  ?"  enquired  Ina  the  moment  he  entered, 
"  where  is  Euby,  has  anything  happened  to  her  ?" 

Then  how  he  broke  out — it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  able  to 
epeak  as  he  would  without  restraint  or  hesitation.  Kc  had 
been  forced,  even  for  his  own  sake,  to  subdue  his  passion 
before  his  servants,  but  with  Ina  there  was  no  need  for  such 
delicacy  ;  he  cursed  his  wife  and  her  lover,  and  his  own  ill- 
fortune  and  the  Kuthvens  root  and  branch,  and  ended  by 
Baying  that  she  had  left  his  house,  that  she  should  never  re- 
enter it  more. 

"  Now  God  help  Alan,"  said  Ina  Trenham,  and  there  was  a 
dead  silence  for  a  moment. 

Then  she  added,  "  But,  Mr.  Perman,  she  has  not  left  the 
house  with  Captain  Gernon  ;  Avhat  she  told  you  might  be  true 
—there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  her  story  false,  you  have 
driven  her  away  by  your  violence;  if  you  have  the^lightest 
idea  of  where  she  is  gone,  tell  me  ;  she  'ought  not  to  be'ttione 
for  a  moment." 

"  I  have  no  idea,  I  know  nothing  about  her  ;  I  cast  her  off, 
and  I  don't  care  where  the  devil  she  has  gone  to. 

"  But  we  must  find  her,  some  one  must  if  you  will  not ; 
where  do  you  suppose  she  is  ?" 

"  She  is  either  at  her  brother's,  or  gone  after  Captain  Gor- 
nou,"  and  Mr.  Perman  recreated  himself  with  a  few  more  oaths, 
while  Ina  rose  to  go. 

"  AYill  you  lend  me  your  carriage  ?"  she  said,  cutting  across 
his  anathemas. 

"Why  should  I?" 

*'  Because  it  is  the  first  favour  I  have  ever  asked  of  you,  and 
most  probably  will  be  the  last." 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  take  it  ?" 

*'  To  Alan's  ofiice." 

"  Then  on  second  thoughts  you  shall  not  have  it.** 

"Very  well,"  and  she  left  him  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  houee,  aud 
heedless  of  passing  comment,  ran  on  to  the  station. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  secure  her  ticket,  enter  a  carriage, 
and  almost  before  she  had  time  to  collect  her  thoughts,  they 
were  steaming  along  through  the  meadows  by  tlio  Lea,  rapidly 
enough,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  she  desired.  AVhat  pace  could 
Lave  satisfied  her,  I  wonder;  certainly  not  that  of  the  cab 
which  conveyed  her  from  Shoreditch  to  Alan's  ofiice ;  yet 
had  she  time  to  spare  when  she  got  there.  He  was  not  in, 
and  his  clerk  did  not  know  when  he  would  be ;   and  there 
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was  nothing  left  for  Ina  to  do  but  leave  a  message  that  if  Mrs. 
Perman  called  she  would  be  glad  if  she  would  wait  her  return, 
and  then  go  out  ,iuto  the  street  again,  and  away  to  another 
railway  station,  and  thence  to  Marsh  Hall. 

She  found  Lorine  in  the  garden. 

"  Has  Euby  been  here  ?" 

"  Euby,  no ;  we  did  not  expect  her.** 

*'  Tou  are  certain  ?  go  and  ask  the  servants ;  is  Alan  here  ?" 

"  No,  why  should  he  be  ?" 

"  Never  mind ;  go  and  ask  about  Euby,  I  will  wait  here  for 
you,"  and  Ina  seated  herself  on  a  bench  under  the  rose 
trees. 

"  She  has  not  been  ;  what  is  the  matter,  Ina  ?" 

"  There  is  something  wrong  between  her  and  Mr.  Perman, 
and  I  want  Alan  to  see  to  it.  If  she  comes,  keep  her,  Lorly ; 
I  am  going  back  to  London." 

And  away  accordingly  she  went. 

Mr.  Ruthven  had  not  been  at  the  office  since  she  called,  so 
said  the  clerk,  who  was  making  preparation  for  departure. 
"  It  was  possible,"  he  added,  "  he  might  be  at  Mr.  Elyot's 
office  in  Barnard's  Inn,  but  he  considered  that  unlikely,  and 
thought  it  moat  probable  he  had  returned  to  Marsh  Hall," 
which  opinion,  however,  Ina  by  no  means  endorsed. 

"  What  a  wilderness  this  London  is !"  she  thought,  with  a 
great  anger  in  her  heart  at  the  vastness  of  Babylon,  "  what  a 
useless,  straggling,  heart-breaking  place,"  and  I  do  not  suppose 
any  of  my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  judge  her  severely  for  her 
impatient  observation,  considering  that  she  uttered  it  toiling 
wearily  up  Holborn  Hill,  tired  and  anxious,  and  almost  desperate 
about  Euby. 

Por  she  loved  Euby ;  spite  of  all  the  poor  weak,  vain  creature's 
faults  she  loved  hei',  whom  Ina  had  no  strength  to  save  ;  she 
had  an  idea  that  if  she  could  but  find  Alan,  something  might 
be  done,  and  possessed  with  this  fancy  she  pursued  him  about 
London. 

She  found  Barnard's  Inn  readily  enough ;  the  dismal  entrance 
and  the  funereal  wall,  and  the  queer  quaint  buildings,  and  the 
dreary  and  unaccountable  plantation  of  marigolds  alongside  of 
which  ran  the  pavement  leading  into  the  square  where  iSlyot's 
office  was,  in  one  of  those  dingy  houses  to  the  right  hand  as 
she  entered  the  Inn  from  Holborn. 

She  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  Mr.  Elyot's  office,  for 
being  a  comparatively  new  comer,  his  name  showed  white  and 
clear  on  the  dirty  black  board  on  the  door,  contrasting  with  th^ 
dingier  names  above ;  thus  ran  the  legend. 
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Ground  floor.     Meesra.  Bush  and  Rush. 
Mr.  James  Hunt. 

First  floor.         Mr.  Robert  Sparer, 

The  Unadulterated  Brass  Co. 
Mr.  Hugh  Elyot. 

Second  floor.  Names  had  been  obliterated  by  a  sweep  of 
black  paint  long  previously,  and  Ina  wended  her  way  ac- 
cordingly up  the  staircase.  It  was  a  strange  staircase,  wide 
enough,  yet  awkward  to  an  extreme,  with  many  corner  steps,  and 
a  curious  twist,  and  a  landing  where  it  did  not  seem  expected. 

Mr.  Elyot's  office  was  at  tlie  back  ;  his  name  was  painted  on 
the  sheet  of  ground  glass  that  formed  half  the  door.  H.  Elyot : 
Analytical  Chemist  and  Assayer. 

Eor  a  moment  she  hesitated  with  her  hand  on  the  lock,  but 
then  she  walked  straight  in. 

There  was  only  a  boy  in  the  office  after  all. 

"  Has  Mr.  Ruthven  been  here  to-day  ?"  she  enquired. 

"  Not  since  four  o'clock,  ma'am,"  w^as  the  reply.  '•  He  and 
Mr.  Elyot  went  out  together  then." 

"  Do  you  expect  them  soon  back  ?" 

"  Mr.  Ruthven  never  comes  back,  ma'am,"  and  once  again 
ehe  had  to  wend  her  way  to  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  more 
weary  than  ever. 

It  was  getting  quite  dusk,  and  she  was  growing  almost  faint, 
for  Ina  had  never  been  strong  since  her  accident— and  the  heat 
and  the  excitement,  and  actual  bodily  fatigue  were  doing  their 
work ;  but  still,  determined  not  to  lose  a  chance,  she  hurried 
on  to  the  Lane,  with  a  faint  hope  of  finding  INIr.  Ruthven  there. 

As  she  turned  the  corner  she  met  the  housekeeper's  husband 
with  a  jug  in  his  hand,  going  to  the  nearest  public-house  for 
their  accustomed  pot  of  beer;  but  she  only  remembered  his 
face  when  she  had  passed  him,  and  consequently  did  not  stop 
to  inquire  if  Alan  were  returned. 

The  outer  door  was  ajar,  the  man  had  left  it  SO;  and  she 
crossed  the  hall  and  ran  lightly  up  the  staircase.  It  was 
growing  so  late  she  could  not  see  her  hand  before  her — ^but  slia 
could  see,  through  the  glass  in  the  door,  alight  in  Alan's  private 
office,  a  faint  light  like  a  taper,  and  she  joyfully  turned  the 
handle,  thinking  her  pilgrimage  was  almost  ended. 

The  door,  however,  was  locked  in  the  inside,  and  she  knocked 
for  admission.  At  the  same  moment  tlieli^ht  was  extiui^uisliod, 
and  though  she  repeated  her  knock  loudly  and  mure  loudly 
etill,  there  came  no  response — slie  was  confounded. 

What  did  it  ?  "What  could  it  mean  ?  fcihc  pushed  back  her 
bonnet,  and  placed  her  ear  to  the  door,  aiid  as  j,he  held  Uer  o.vu 
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breath  she  felt  almost  certain  she  heard  some  person  hreathing 
within  ;  she  but  caught  the  sound  for  a  second,  for  just  then  a 
cab  rolled  down  the  lane,  shaking  the  house  and  the  glass  in  the 
windows  as  it  rumbled  by.  Tlien  she  knocked  again,  and  still 
no  answer ;  and  afterwards  she  descended  the  stairs,  and  stood 
quietly  in  the  hall,  wondering  what  she  ought  to  do. 

She  thought  over  the  matter  for  a  moment,  and  having 
thought,  wrapped  her  dress  tightly  round  her,  so  that  it  should 
not  rustle,  and  ascended  the  stairs  again  softly.  There  was  no 
light — not  a  sound — not  a  movement. 

She  remained  quiet  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
descended  to  the  hall  again ;  here  she  met  the  housekeeper's 
husband,  and  stopped  him. 

"Mr.  Ruthven  been  here  this  evening?" 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  believe  not.  I  have  not  seen  him,  and  I  think 
I  should  if  he  had  been." 

"  AVho  is  in  the  office  now  ?" 

"  No  one  that  1  know  of.  Ma'am." 

"  There  was  a  light  when  I  first  came  in,  but  when  I  knocked, 
it  was  blown  out." 

"  Really,  Ma'am !  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Eutliven  has  been  here. 
I  will  see,  I  will  enquire ;"  and  he  rang  for  his  wife,  and  then 
Ina  and  he  ascended  to  the  first  floor. 

"  Has  Mr.  Ruthven  been  here  ?"  repeated  Ina  to  the  woman, 

*'  No,  Ma'am,  not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Then  who  is  in  the  office  ?"  inquired  Ina. 

"  There  can  be  no  one,  Ma'am,  Mr.  Ruthven  always  takes  the 
key  with  him." 

"  But  there  was  a  light !" 

**  Bless  you.  Ma'am,  it  often  looks  like  a  light  in  that  office, 
when  Mr.  Ruthven  leaves  his  blind  up.  It  has  been  a  lamp 
a-shining  from  some  of  the  other  backs.  There  is  no  one 
there,"  and  the  woman  tried  the  door  and  knocked,  and  her 
husband  tried  the  door  and  knocked,  and  then  they  botb 
chorused  in  concert : 

"  Bless  you,  Ma'am,  there  is  nobody  there." 

"Well,"  remarked  Ina,  as  she  reluctantly  turner!  to  ?o,  *')t 
may  be  so,  but  if  I  had  time,  I  should  be  greatiy  tempted  to 
see.     Has  Mrs.  Perman  been  here  ?" 

"  No,  Ma'am." 

"  If  Mr.  Ruthven  should  call  this  evening  will  you  tell  him 
I  have  gone  back  to  Marsh  Hall,  and  that  he  is  wanted  there 
particularly." 

"  Tes,  Ma*am. 

And  somewhat  hesitatingly  Ina  prepared  to  depart.    "I 

2a 
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wish,"  slie  said,  "you  would  look  at  the  office  occaisinnalTv,  I 
am  sure  I  saw  ;i  light."  And  yet,  though  she  declared  this  so 
positively,  two  miuutes  after,  she  doubted  the  fact. 

It  IS  not  far  from  Cannon  vStreet  to  the  Black  wall  Eailway 
Station,  yet  she  thought  she  should  never  get  there.  It  was 
not  worth  while  taking  a  cab  for  so  short  a  distance,  yet  as  she 
walked  along  Fenehurch  Street  she  almost  thought  it  might. 
8he  did  not  like  being  out  so  late  alone ;  she  did  not  like  1;he 
gas-lamps  that  shone  so  on  her  pale  face,  and  made  it  look  even 
whiter  than  usual ;  she  did  not  like  the  broad  stares,  and  the 
elbowing  and  pushing  she  had  to  encounter  as  she  wont  along. 
Her  head  was  acliing,  and  her  limbs  were  aching,  and  she  feTt 
weary,  and  dispirited,  and  anxious  to  a  degree.  The  day  had 
passed,  and  no  search  was  even  commenced  for  Euby.  If  she 
did  not  find  her  at  Mai'sh  Hall,  where  could  she  be  ?  What 
would  Alan  say  ? 

As  she  thought  of  him,  he  hurrying  in  the  same  direction 
overtook  her. 

''  What  are  you  doing  here,  Ina  ?"  he  enquired,  stopping 

suddenly. 

"  I  have  beea  looking  for  yon,"  she  said. 

"  What  do  you  want,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  immediately,  for  they  were  close  to  Lou- 
don  Street,  and  she  knew  it  w^ould  be  quieter,  so  he  had  to  re- 
peat his  question  before  she  replied. 

"  Alan,  Mr.  Perman  has  been  very  harsh  to  Kuby,  and  she 
has  left  the  house." 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  lie  asked. 

"I  trust  at  Marsh  Hall— but— " 

"  She  has  not  gone  off  with  Henry  Gernon." 

"  I  hope  not." 

He  did  not  say  a  word;  Ina,  whose  hand  rested  on  his  arm. 
could  not  feel  a  quiver.  In  silence  they  passed  togetlier 
tlirougli  tlic  slatiou  door.  Without  a  sentence  thev  asa;nded 
the  steps  leaduig  to  the  platform  and  entered  a  cari'iiige. 

Ina  iiad  not  been  able  to  see  Jiis  faee  till  tlien,  bu't  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  above  their  heads  she  saw  that  the  few 
tfiinutes  had  ajred  it  years. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVITT. 

ACHING   HEARTS. 

Netthrr  Alan  nor  Ina  had  much  expectation  .of  finding  Taihp 
at  Marsh  Hall,  and  consequently,  when  Lorine  said  that  she  had 
not  been,  the  information  proved  rather  a  confirmation  of  their 
fears  than  a  damper  to  their  hopes. 

They  stood  gathered  together  in  a  group  for  a  moment,  in 
that  pleasant  room  where  they  had  sat  on  the  first  evening 
they  entered  the  house ;  and  Murray,  who  having  been  out  on 
some  business  in  the  country  all  day  was  but  just  returned, 
put  the  same  question  to  his  brother  whicli  had  been  asked  b/ 
so  many  since  the  morning,  "  What  is  wrong?" 
•''  Euby  has  left  her  husband," 
"  And  where  is  she  ?" 
*'  I  do  not  know." 

"  But  we  must  see  at  once,"  urged  the  younger  brother. 
"  I  am  going  to  do  so,"  answered  Alan,  but  still  he  never 
stirred,  he  only  looked  out  through  the  open  windows  into  the 
darkness  ;  and  so  they  all  stood  still  and  silent.     At  last  Ina 
laid  her  hand  on  Mr.  Ruthven's  arm. 

"  Alan,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  it  is  getting 
very  late." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  but  still  without  moving ;  next 
moment,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  some  con- 
clusion, for  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

When  he  came  back,  which  was  almost  immediately,  Ina 
saw  he  had  changed  his  dress  and  washed  and  brushed  as 
carefully  as  though  he  were  going  to  a  ball ;  she  could  not 
avoid  noticing  this,  and  marvelled  greatly  that  Alan,  latterly 
not  over-scrupulous  in  his  attire,  should  pay  attention  to  it  at 
such  a  time  ;  Murray  too  was  surprised,  and  asked,  "  Are  you 
going  to  Tottenham,  Alan?" 

"  No,  you  had  better  go  there  and  see  Mr.  Perman ;  if  he 
should  have  found  Euby,  if  she  be  there,  or  if  lie  know  where 
she  is,  bring  her  home.  I  have  no  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  learn  anything  concerning  her;  I  may  not  return  to- 
night, Ina,"  and  without  another  word  he  walked  out  into  the 
darkness. 

His  brother  followed  him.  "  Alan,"  he  said,  "  tell  me,  where 
ai*e  you  going  ?" 

"  To  find  Euby,"  was  the  reply^ 
"  Let  me  go  with  you," 
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"Tou  bad  better  go  to  Tottenbani,  you  cannot  help  me,  and 
Mr.  Perm  an  may  know  something  of  her." 

"  But,  Alan,  1  am  more  uneasy  about  you  than  Euby.  I 
know  your  pride  and  your  temper,  and  1  fear  if  you  and  Ger- 
non  meet — oh!  Ahiu,  promise  me  you  will  not  be  rash,  or 
rather  let  me  go  instead." 

Tbey  were  ascending  the  steps  leading  to  the  sfcatba  ,93 
Murray  spoke,  and  some  persons  being  close  at  band  his  brotiier 
did  not  immediately  reply  ;  when,  therefore,  they  stood  on  tiie 
platform  the  younger  man  repeated  his  request  with  more 
vehemence  and  anxiety, 

"  Alan,  for  God's  sake  let  me  go  instead,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  may  be  tempted  to  do." 

Then  came  tlie  answer,  harshly  and  coldly  s])oken, 

"  Boy,  blood  could  not  wash  out  this  stain  ;  let  that  content 
you." 

After  a  moment  he  continued  more  rapidly, 

"  No,  Murray,  all  we  can  do  at  present  for  Ruby  is  to  take 
her  from  him,  to  save  her  from  worse.  Then,  if  Mr.  Perman 
will  free  her,  Gernon  shall  marry  her ;  he  cannot  undo  the 
wrong,  but  he  may  repair  it.  AVe  may  do  this  for  her,  though 
we  can  do  nothing  for  ourselves." 

He  had  thought  about  all  this  looking  out  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  revelation  struck  JMurray  dumb. 

Since  he  knew  of  Ruby's  flight  there  had  been  but  one  idea 
in  his  own  mind  ;  to  follow  and  find  her.  Alan  intended  to  do 
this  also,  but  he  meant  to  do  far  more ;  he  had  thought  of 
divorce,  and  marriage,  and  reparation,  and  of  their  dishonoured 
name;  in  ten  minutes  he  had  formed  his  plans,  not  for  the 
night  then  wearing  away,  but  for  the  long  weary  days  wliich 
were  to  succeed  it.  He  had  marked  out  his  own  worlc  and  the 
work  of  others,  and  as  they  two,  so  different  in  appearance, 
and  disposition,  and  capacity,  and  character,  yet  still  brothers, 
still  Ruthvens  dishonoured  by  the  same  sin,  bowed  by  the 
same  sorrow,  paced  side  by  side  up  and  down  the  platform, 
Murray  realized  to  himself  the  fact  that  to  such  a  man  as  Alan 
it  was  useless  for  man  to  speak. 

And  yet  this  conviction  did  not  oppress  him  ;  a  human  being 
is  always  glad  to  contemplate  the  strength  of  another  being 
like  itself  J  there  is  something  in  a  giant  will,  in  intense  pride, 
in  that  haughty  temper,  which,  relying  on  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  power,  seems  to  need  no  help  from  Heaven  and  to  scora 
all  aid  from  earth,  that  rouses  a  strange  unholy  sympathy  ia 
our  hearts.  We  like  that  which  even  in  its  evil  makes  us  aa 
gods — our  hearts  swell  and  throb  when  we  read  Satan'a  8oliIo» 
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qiiy,  wliile  our  lips  curl,  (have  yours  not,  reader  ?)  when  Tre 
hear  Eve's  puling  lamentation  on  passing  forth  from  Paradise. 

That  which  proves  the  strength  lying  dormant  in  humanity, 
strength  either  for  good  or  for  ill,  has  a  great  attraction  for 
each  one  amongst  us ;  and  accordingly  Murray,  who  had,  per- 
haps, more  natural  genius  than  his  brother,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  tithe  of  his  energy,  or  a  fourth  of  his  pride,  bowed 
before  the  power  of  the  mightier  character  and  admired. 

He  thought  Alan  right,  he  envied  the  rapidity  of  conception 
and  the  mastery  over  feeling  which  had  enabled  his  brother, 
standing  amongst  them  all,  to  chalk  out  his  plans,  and  to  trace 
a  map  for  the  future ;  he  rested  on  the  strength  of  Alan's  will, 
and  he  believed  in  the  force  of  his  character ;  looking  through 
the  darkness  that  lay  beyond  the  station  lamps,  he  saw  painted 
on  the  black  back-ground  the  past  of  his  brother's  career — how 
single-handed  he  had  fought  the  world  and  conquered  it,  how 
he  had  borne  them  safely  through  poverty  and  reverse  to  com- 
parative affluence,  how  he  had  flung  aside  his  rank,  and  the 
prejudices  and  weakness  of  rank,  and  waged  his  battle  like  a 
man ;  and  how  at  last,  when  the  hand  of  dishonour  was  laid 
upon  him,  he  strove  to  do  his  duty  by  one  who,  though  she  had 
dishonoured  him  and  them,  was  yet  their  sister. 

He  saw  the  greatness  of  the  nature  which,  even  while  en- 
during agony,  had  strength  to  control  all  manifestation  of  the 
Buffering— he  saw  him  towering  amongst  his  fellows,  he  saw 
the  stern,  changed  face  looking  at  him  through  the  gloom,  but 
he  could  not  see,  through  the  darkness  of  futurity,  the  hand  of 
God  stretched  out  over  the  proud  head  to  humble  it.  He 
could  not  see  the  great  sin  which  the  Lord  should  punish,  he 
could  not  know  that  his  brother's  strength  was  from  the  devil, 
and  that  in  the  hour  when  it  was  changed  to  weakness  he  should 
turn  into  the  straight  path — home. 

It  was  natural  to  Murray's  years  and  character  that  he  should 
almost  worship  his  brother's  indomitable  spirit ;  that  he  should 
feel  there  was  safety  in  it  for  them  all.  Even  of  Euby  he 
scarcely  despaired  now  Alan  was  on  her  track,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  high  road  to  Tottenham  that 
he  felt  again  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen 
upon  them.  She  had  not  been  heard  of  by  her  husband,  so 
that  gentleman  informed  Murray  when  he  arrived  at  Uphill 
Hall,  and  there  was  accordingly  nothing  left  for  the  young 
man  to  do  but  return  home  and  tell  Ina  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Perman  and  from  Alan. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  will  return  to-night,"  marvelled  Ina ;  hub 
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she  need  scarcely  have  spoken  the  words,  for  she  knew  he  would 
not  come  back  unless  accompanied  by  his  sister. 

She  could  not  follow  his  footsteps,  but  we  may  do  so  ;  he 
i)roceeded  first  to  the  residence  of  !Sir  Ernest  Gernon,  whom, 
late  as  the  hour  was,  he  insisted  on  seeing. 

They  once  knew  each  other  well,  and  the  moment  the  Baronet 
looked  in  his  face,  clianged  as  it  was,  he  guessed  that  something 
unpleasant  had  brought  him. 

"  I  want  your  brother's  addreae,"  said  Alan,  in  answer  to  an 
enquiry  from  Sir  Ernest. 

"  I  do  not  think  Henry  is  in  London  ;  he  sails  for  the  "West 
Indies  to-mori'ow,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  will  ascertain  that  point  for  myself,"  was  Alan's  answer ; 
*'  you  will,  I  dare  say,  know  soon  enougli  wliy  I  want  him,  so  J 
may  as  well  tell  you ;  I  am  lookiDg  for  my  sister." 

''  Mrs.  Perman  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  left  her  husband's  house  to-day,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  left  it  with  Captain  Gernon ;  you  will  help 
me  to  find  her,  Sii-  Ernest  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  believe  she  has  gone  off  with 
Henry?'' 

"  Or  he  with  her,"  and  the  two  men,  engineer  and  baronet, 
once  acquaintances,  equals,  friends,  looked  at  each  other  fixedly. 

What  a  fall  it  was !  none  could  better  realise  its  extent  than 
Sir  Ernest  Gernon,  who  had  known  Alan  in  those  days  when 
he  was,  as  his  brother  expressed  it,  standing  on  his  pedestal ; 
what  a  fall,  greater  than  to  poverty,  or  labour,  or  starvation, 
greater  than  almost  any  other  a  man  could  be  called  on  to  en- 
dure— from  honour  to  dishonour,  from  pride  to  shame. 

In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Sir  Ernest  Gernon  was 
not  a  good  man,  he  was  grasping,  and  dissipated,  and  selfish. 
Had  Alan  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  twenty  pounds  he  would 
have  refused  it,  but  Avhen  he  wanted  nothing  save  the  address 
of  a  person  who  had  wronged  him,  the  baronet's  sympathies 
were  aroused. 

As  a  man  of  the  world  he  was  capable  of  understanding  the 
misery  his  brother  had  wrought,  and  not  looking  so  far  afield 
as  Alan  had  done,  he  gave  expression  to  his  regret  thus  : 

"  I  am  sorry,  Kuthven,  upon  my  soul  I  am !" 

"I  thank  you.  Sir  Ernest,"  was  the  stifl:"  reply,  "  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  remind  you  that  sorrow  is  useless  to  us  now." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  at  once  to  Henry's  rooms  ;  if  he  have 
not  left  London  we  may  yet  find  your  sister  ;  and  suruly,  if  the 
matter  have  not  been  made  public,  her  husband  will  reinstate 
her  in  her  old  position." 
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"  And  you  tliink  I  should  ask  him  to  do  so  ?"  asked  Alan. 

"  Possibly  not,  but  he  might  do  so  of  his  own  accord ;  do  not 
despair,  things  are  not  so  desperate  after  all ;  you  say  she  only- 
left  her  home  to-day  ?" 

"  Only  to-day  ;  but  remember,  Sir  Ernest,  she  has  left  it, 
and  I  for  one  would  never  expect  any  man  to  take  her  back  to 
it  again  ;  no,  there  is  but  one  thing  now  to  be  done,  and  tliat  is 
to  liud  her.     Will  you  give  me  your  brother's  address?" 

"  I  will  go  with  you/'  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  will  give  you 
every  assistance.  1  wLU  do  all  that  I  can  do  to  aid  you  in 
your  trouble." 

"  Hereafter,  perhaps,"  suggested  Alan,  "  I  may  remind  you 
of  that  promise,"  and  at  once  his  meaning  flashed  across  Sir 
Ernest's  mind. 

He  did  not  make  any  comment,  but  Alan  read  his  answer  in 
his  face,  and  replied  to  it. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  brother's  address,  I  would  rather 
seek  my  sister  alone ;  what  I  have  to  say  to  them  botli  had 
better  be  said  without  other  listeners  ;  you  know  now  what  I 
mean.  I  will  not  ask  Mr.  Perman  to  take  her  home  again,  but 
1  will  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  then  there  is  but  one  reparation 
your  brother  can  make — a  poor  one — he  may  marry  her  ;  now 
where  shall  I  find  him  ?" 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better  let  me  go  to  his  rooms  first. 

"  Sir  Ernest  Gernon,  if  you  waste  another  moment  of  my 
time,  you  do  it  at  your  peril.     Give  me  his  address." 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  I  will  not — choose  this  moment ;  tell  me  where  I  may  find 
him,  or  I  will  call  for  your  servants  and  procure  the  informa- 
tion from  them ;  choose." 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  then,"  said  the  Baronet,  handing 
him  a  card,  and  next  minute  Alan  was  speeding  along  the 
pavements  to  the  place  indicated. 

"  Captain  Gernon  had  not  been  there  since  morning,"  he 
learnt;  "his  luggage  had  been  forwarded  on  the  preceding  day 
to  Southampton,  his  servant  accompanying  it;  much  surprise 
was  expressed  that  he  had  not  yet  returned,  as  he  had  stated 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Southampton  by  the  evening 
express. 

"  Ton  are  quite  sure,"  said  Alan  to  his  informant,  "  that 
Ca2:)tain  Gernon  is  to  sail  from  Southampton  to-morrow,  and 
that  his  luggage  and  servant  went  yesterday  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  positive,"  and  Alan's  plans  were  formed. 

*'  To  the  South- Western  Eailway,"  he  said,  as  a  cab  which 
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he  had  hailed  drew  up  beside  the  curb,  "as  fast  as  you  can 
drive." 

There  was  no  train  for  Soutliainpton  till  morning,  lie  found, 
so  he  went  to  the  nearest  hotel  and  passed  the  night,  not  in 
sleep,  but  pacing  up  and  down  his  chamber,  watching,  waiting 
for  dawn. 

At  last  dawn  came,  the  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and  shone 
into  the  window  by  which  Alan  stood,  and,  as  the  rays  streamed 
across  the  carpet,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  through  the  man's 
mind. 

"  AVhat  an  idiot  I  have  been  to  be  sure,"  he  said,  and  he 
hurried  off  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  despatched  his  message. 

Two  hours  later  he  was  speeding  after  it  to  Southampton. 

Ilis  first  enquiry  was  for  the  West  Indian  steamer. 

"  Gone,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

An  iuspector  of  police,  waiting  on  the  platform,  advanced 
towards  him  at  the  moment. 

"  Mr.  Ruthveu  ?"  he  said,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes." 

"IJeceived  your  message  too  late,  sir;  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man went  on  board  last  night,  and  the  steamer  sailed  at  day- 
break this  morning." 


It  was  dusk  when  Alan  Kuthven  attain  crossed  "Waterloo 
Bridge  on  his  return  to  London  ;  his  dress  was  dusty  with 
travelling,  he  looked  paler  and  more  haggard  than  ever ;  he 
had  not  tasted  food  for  thirty  hours,  and  he  felt  sinking,  and 
weaiy,  and  heart-broken.  He  had  failed  to  find  his  sister — lie 
had  only  learned  for  certain  that  she  was  gone,  and  that  with 
Captain  G-ernon.  He  could  not  follow  her  across  the  sea — he 
had  no  means  even  if  he  had  possessed  the  leisure.  He  waa 
thoroughly  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  yet,  instead  of  returning  to  his  own 
home,  he  proceeded  straight  to  Tottenham. 

As  he  passed  along  the  road  he  had  first  traversed  in  com- 
pany with  Alderman  Perman,  he  muttered  a  curse  on  the  hour 
when  he  had  seen  one  of  the  family :  he  looked  at  The  Upases, 
and  remembered  the  evening  he  had  there  refused  his  consent 
to  lluby's  marriage,  and  thrust  INIr.  Perman's  friendship  from 
him;  as  he  walked  through  the  gates  of  Uphill  Hall,  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowering  shrubs  affected  him  as  musk  affects  some 
women.  A  liglit  shower  had  fallen,  and  a  peculiar  earthy 
Bmell  mingled  with  the  odour  of  tlio  plants.  Each  place 
comes  back  to  us  in  memory,  bearing  its  own  individual  per- 
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fiiine  xvitli  it:  from  one  Lome,  floating  across  the  sea  wliicli 
divides  our  present  froai  our  past,  comes  sweetbriar,  from 
another  jessamine,  from  a  third  mignonette,  or  lavender,  or 
woodruffe,  or  wild  thyme.  The  prevailing  odours  at  Uphill 
Hall  were,  out  of  doors,  sjringa — in  the  house,  lily  of  the 
valley.  How,  in  after  days,  Alan  Euthven  hated  and  loathed 
the  smell  of  both  can  scai'cely  be  imagined. 

Though  around  the  home  of  his  later  and  better  life  almost 
every  shrub  was  gathered,  yet  the  warm  evening  air  never 
came  to  him  laden  with  the  scent  of  syringa. 

Many  had  been  planted  by  previous  occupants,  but  Alan  cut 
them  down  with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  ordered  the 
gardener  to  have  "that  bed  of  lily  of  the  valley  dug  up  and 
the  roots  thrown  out ;  and,  remember,  never  let  there  be  a 
plant  of  it  about  the  place  again." 

More  even  than  the  flower  he  hated  the  shrub  ;  whenever  ita 
oppressive  fragrance  was  borne  to  his  senses  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  Uphill  Hall,  and  the  evening  he  had  walked  past 
the  terrace  inhaling  syringa,  till  he  grew  as  faint  as  though  he 
had  but  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness — so  faint  that,  when 
he  entered  the  house,  he  was  thankful  to  sit  down  in  the  chair 
IVIr.  Perman  motioned  him  to  take. 

That  gentleman  was  alone  when  Alan  entered  the  dining- 
room  ;  he  was  sitting  with  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  right  hand 
and  the  "  Times  "  in  his  left — sitting  with  the  windows  wide 
open,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 

At  sight  of  his  brother-in-law  he  dropped  the  paper  and  greeted 
him — not  cordially.  Having  done  this,  and  pointed  to  a  seat, 
Mr.  Perman  seemed  to  consider  he  had  done  all  that  civility 
required  of  him,  and  waited  in  silence  to  hear  what  Alan 
might  have  to  say. 

"  I  suppose  I  need  scarcely  ask  you,"  began  the  latter,  after 
a  pause,  "  whether  you  have  heard  anything  of  my  sister  ?" 

"  Not  a  sentence,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  I  have  just  returned  from  Southampton,"  said  Alan. 

Mr.  Perman  never  inquired  what  news  he  had  brought  back 
with  him. 

"  And  I  believe,"  he  proceeded,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  bui 
that  she  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  this  morning." 

"  With  Captain  Gernon,  of  course  ?" 

Alan  inclined  his  head. 

"  What  you  tell  me  is  only  a  confirmation  of  that  which  I 
expected,"  said  Mr.  Perman ;  "  but  still  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  lettiug  me  know  the  end  of  the  matter.  Did  you  see 
herr" 
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"  No,  I  was  too  late.  I  heard  notlilug  of  it  till  eight  yester- 
day  evening.  II'  you  had  taken  immediate  steps  in  the  matter 
her  departure  might  have  been  prevented." 

"  And  will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Kuthven,  why  I  should  haye 
taken  any  steps  in  the  matter  at  all  ?"  said  Mi\  Perman. 

"  To  give  her  back  to  me,"  answered  Alan. 

It  was  not  the  reply  Mr.  Perman  had  expected,  so  he 
remained  silent,  as  if  considering  it.  After  a  moment  his 
brother-in-law  continued : 

"  There  is  no  use,  however,  in  reverting  to  that,  for  she  is 
gone.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  now,  Mr.  Perman  ?" 

"  Do !  nothing — what  should  I  do  ?"  inquired  the  husband. 

"  There  is  but  one  course  generally  pursued  under  such  cu*- 
cumstances,  I  believe,"  answered  Alan :  "  you  will  sue  for  a. 
divorce." 

"I  will  not,"  was  the  reply;  and  Mi\  Perman,  having 
mastered  the  object  of  Alan's  visit,  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looked  at  his  brother-in-law  defiantly.  "I  will 
not." 

Then  Alan  said  something  to  himself  which  Mr.  Perman 
could  not  catch.  It  was  but  three  words  wrung  out  of  him  by 
misery — "  Oh  my  Grod !" 

"  Why  should  I  sue  for  a  divorce  ?"  inquired  the  owner  of 
Uphill  Hall,  after  a  pause. 

"  May  I  close  the  windows?"  returned  Alan,  for  the  perfume 
of  the  syringa  was  borne  into  the  room  on  the  calm  night  air, 
and  it  suffocated  him. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Perman,  crossing  his  arms  as  he 
watched  Alan,  as  he  moved  from  window  to  window. 

"  Now,"  resumed  the  latter,  drawing  a  chair  near  the  table, 
"  I  can  talk  to  you.  Why  should  you  sue  for  a  divorce,  you 
ask  ?     I  answer,  because  your  wife  has  dishonoured  you." 

"  Divorcing  her  will  not  make  that  dishonour  honour,  will 
it  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Perman,  coolly. 

"  No,  but  it  will  free  you  from  her." 

"  1  am  free  from  her ;  she  never  enters  these  doors,  nor  tlio 
doors  of  any  other  house  belonging  to  me  again." 

"  But  yet  you  are  married — you  are  tied — if  not  to  her,  at 
least  to  remain  single." 

"  And  if  I  am  ?    What  then  ?" 

"Why  then — you  might  wish  to  marry  again." 

What  a  forced  laugh  echoed  through  the  room.  "  Marry 
again !  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kuthven,  one  wife  has  been  so 
much  too  much  for  'me,  that  I  shall  remain  as  I  am.  Marry 
again — ^not  I," 
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"  But  all  women  are  not  like  Euby,  Mr.  Perman,'*  pleaded 
Alan,  "  you  might  hereafter  wish  to  marry  some  one  older — 
more  staid — more  suitable  in  every  respect." 

"  My  house-keeper,  possibly,"  broke  in  Mr.  Perman  ;  "  once 
again,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Euthven,  but  I  will  have  no  more  of 
it.  I  wish  that  your  sister  had  chosen  any  other  door  than 
that  by  which  she  has  left  me  ;  but  having  left  me,  the  evil  is 
irremediable,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  ever  expose  her 
by  dragging  her  name  and  my  own  through  the  courts.  Have 
some  wine,  Mr.  Euthven,"  and  he  pushed  the  decanter  some- 
what contemptuously  towards  his  brother-in-law,  who,  for^the 
first  time,  did  not  refuse  the  profiered  civility,  but  pouring 
some  out,  not  into  a  wine-glass,  but  a  tumbler,  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught. 

Then  he  said,  "  Mr.  Perman,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  Willingly,  for  hours ;  pray  proceed.  " 

"  We  ought,"  began  Alan,  "  being  common  sufferers,  through 
Buby's  error,  to  act  in  concert.  Her  honour  was  ours — her 
disgrace  is  so  likewise." 

"  Excuse  me,  interrupting  you,"  said  IMr.  Perman,  "  but  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  your  proposition — her  honour  was  mine — 
her  disgrace  is  yours." 

"  How  do  you  separate  our  interests  ?"  aaked  his  brother-in« 
law. 

"  How  can  one  divorce  a  wife  ?"  returned  Mr.  Perman ;  "  she 
is  not  a  man's  sister,  or  daughter,  or  mother,  she  is  not  of  his 
blood — you  all  made  that  deucedly  apparent  to  me  in  days 
gone  by  ;  you  said  by  your  conduct,  and  so  did  she,  as  plainly 
as  though  you  had  spoken  the  words, '  she  is  not  of  your  house; 
marriage  may  make  you  maintain  her  and  pay  her  debts,  but 
it  can  never  make  her  one  with  you !'  Was  not  that  what  yoa 
thought,  Mr.  Euthven — on  your  honour,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  I  grieve  to  say  it  was,"  answered  Alan,  "  in  part  at  least ; 
I  felt  a  Euthven  could  never  become  one  with  a  lower  name, 
and  I  was  wrong — I  confess  it  with  regret." 

"  Eegret  comes  too  late,"  replied  Mr.  Perman,  "  regret  can 
never  now  give  her  a  respectable  name  at  all ;  if  you  call  her 
Perman,  you  remind  the  world  that  her  husband  has  renounced 
her ;  if  you  call  her  Gernon,  it  is  the  name  of  her  paramour  ; 
if  you  call  her  Euthven,  it  will  be  merely  because  she  has 
disentitled  herself  to  be  known  by  an  unsullied  name." 

"  She  has  sullied  yours,  Mr.  Perman,"  said  Alan. 

"Not  she — to-morrow  I  could  take  such  steps  as  would 
eventaally  free  me  from  her  iu  the  oye  of  the  law  and  put 
another  in  the  place  sht  oace  occuj)ied ;  to-daj  I  am  hee  irom 
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lier  in  tlifi  eyes  of  the  world,  and  as  I  want  no  wife,  I  will  let 
that  content  me  ;  but  you,  Mr.  Ruthven,  you  can  never  free 
Yourself  from  your  sister;  lam  but  rid  of  a  woman  whom  I 
repented  marrying;  you  are  but  burdened  with  the  care  and 
the  sliame  of  a  woman  who  was  born  into  your  house  to 
curse  it." 

"  But  yet  she  has  been  your  wife,"  Alan  persisted. 

"  "What  of  that  ?  I  tell  you  she  is  no  more  to  me  now  than 
any  other  woman  who  has  forgotten  her  marriage  vows.  She 
is  less  to  me,  less  by  far,  than  she  was  the  first  day  I  saw  her ;  for 
I  loyed  her  then,  I  did,  just  as  much  as  I  have  hated  her  since  ;" 
and  Mr.  Perman  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  took  a  turn  or  two  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  I  think  you  did  love  her,"  said  Alan,  in  a  softened  voice,  "  I 
believe  you  did,  and  though  I  have  no  words  to  say  in  Ruby's 
defence — though  even  had  I  found  her,  I  should  have  prayed 
for  no  forgiveness,  proposed  no  compromise — still  I  beg  you 
now,  for  the  memory  of  the  love  you  say  you  bore  her,  to  do 
that  which  cannot  injure  you,  which  may  benefit  her — not  us." 

"  If  I  divorced  her,  Avhat  would  be  the  result  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Perman,  when  Alan  paused. 

"  Grernon  would  marry  her." 

"You  are  sure  of  that — positive?"  demanded  Mr.  Perman. 

"  He  must !"  was  the  emphatic  reply,  "  otherwise  this  world 
could  not  hold  us  both — living." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  divorce  her,  so  that  sho  may  marry 
Lim  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then  I  decline — I  will  not  divorce  her ;  I  will  not  free 
her — I  will  not  gratify  her.  Having  cliosen,  she  must  abide 
by  her  choice  ;  that  is  my  answer,  Mr.  Euthven — take  it." 

"  I  have  come  too  soon,"  said  Alan,  "  I  will  try  to  wait  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  then — " 

"  Tou  will  receive  the  same  answer,  or  perhaps  a  stronger. 
Don't  let  us  misunderstand  each  other,  let  us  have  the  whole 
thing  out  at  once.  There  is  but  one  person  to  blame  in  this 
matter,  and  that  is  yourself;  it  is  your  own  pride  which  has 
brought  this  evil  on  you.  Time  was  when  I  oftered  you 
friendship  and  assistance;  you  thrust  both  from  you  con- 
temptuously ;  you  beat  down  the  hand  I  held  out  to  you  ; 
you  spat  upon  the  best  gifts  I  had  to  ofier  you,  and  Hung 
them  back  to  me  as  though  they  had  been  dirt — we  were  equal, 
for  if  1  wanted  family,  you  lacked  money ;  and  yet  you  jmt  my 
position  under  your  heel,  and  stamped  on  it.  During  tLie  two 
years  I  had  the  miefortunc  ti?  be  mariied,  you  held  yourself 
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aloof  from  me  as  tliongli  j^ou  were  a  superior  being;  you 
encouraged  j^our  sister  in  her  insolence  and  her  folly.  !She 
never  returned  from  your  house  that  she  was  not  more  unbear- 
able than  when  she  went  there.  I  did  my  best  for  her,  you 
know  I  did ;  but  you,  while  you  received  your  sister,  ignored 
my  wife  ;  you  would  not  come  here  to  help  me  keep  her  safe ; 
to  see  where  she  went  wrong ;  with  whom  she  associated ; 
you  were  too  proud,  being  in  trade  yourself,  to  associate  with  a 
trader.  Take  the  consequences,  the  disgrace  be  on  you  and 
your  house  for  ever." 

And  can  you  think  of  all  that  now,  Mr.  Perman  ?"  asked 
Alan,  "  now  when  disgrace  has  fallen  on  me." 

"  Think  of  it !  can  you  forget  it  ?  can  I  forget  ?  do  you  es^ 
pect  me  to  forget  the  insults  I  have  received  from  you  all  ?  do 
you  imagine  your  words  that  night  when  I  asked  honourably 
and  honestly  for  your  sister's  hand,  fell  on  stone  ?  do  you  fancy 
because  a  man  is  silent  he  does  not  feel — because  he  is  iu 
business  that  he  has  no  pride  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Euthven,  it  is 
you,  and  such  as  you,  that  are  the  destruction  of  England ; 
you  set  class  against  class — you  make  the  trader  hate  the 
gentleman ;  you  make  the  town  detest  the  country ;  you  put 
bad  blood  between  one  rank  and  another  ;  you  prevent  money 
from  helping  birth  ;  you  treat  us  with  contempt  till  you  want 
us,  and  then  when  you  are  civil,  you  marvel  we  show  our  teeth. 
We  are  but  flesh  and  blood,  and  having  been  struck,  it  is  only 
natural  we  should,  when  opportunity  offers,  bit  back  as  hard 
as  we  can." 

"  And  yet,"  answered  Alan,  "  I  think  had  I  been  married  to 
your  sister,  and  you  had  come  to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  would 
have  forgotten,  or  at  least  forgiven,  such  petty  annoyances,  in 
consideration  of  the  sorrow  she  had  wrought.  And  the  trouble 
Ruby  has  brought  to  me  and  mine,  Mr.  Perman,  you  may  guess, 
when  it  makes  me  sit  here  to-night,  listening  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  now  you  would  be  glad 
enough  to  see  your  sister  here  again  as  my  wife  ;  that  you 
would  be  civil  to  me  if  we  could  undo  the  work  of  the  "last 
three  days;  that  you  would  visit  me  yourself,  and  let  your 
family  do  so  likewise  ;  but  you  should  have  thought  of  all  this 
before.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  despise  any  man,  JMr.  Euth- 
ven,  and  to  show  you  do — for  the  day  may  come  when  he  can 
be  of  use." 

"  On  your  own  showing,  then,"  retorted  Alan,  quickly,  "you 
are  acting  foolishly  now  ;  jou  are  striking  a  fallen  man,  froia 
whom  you  may  yet  require  help." 

•'  I  shall  neyer  need  help  from  you/'  was  the  lephn 
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"  So  I  sliould  have  said  a  week  since,"  answered  Alan,  "and 
yet  you  see  me  here,  bearing  from  you  taunts  and  blows,  such 
as  I  never  received  before  from  man.  I  listen  to  you,  but  I 
scarcely  lieed  your  words,  except  in  so  far  as  they  convey  a 
refusal  to  the  greatest  boon  any  human  being  could  grant  me ; 
when  the  artery  is  cut,  it  matters  little  about  the  veins.  For 
the  last  time,  IMr.  Perman,  I  implore  you,  hear  me ;  it  can- 
not hurt  you  to  divorce  your  wife  —  the  act  which  sets  her 
free,  gives  you  freedom  likewise  ;  and  her  marriage  with 
Gernon  may  save  her  from  a  depth  of  degradation  I  am  afraid 
to  contemplate  ;  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  her  ;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  you  have  done  or  left  undone  anything 
which  has  induced  her  flight — you  know  best  about  that,  1 
only  know  that  I  want  you  to  have  mercy  on  her — to  divorce 
her  ;  I  implore  you  to  do  this — if  you  have  ever  known  great 
trouble  yourself,  try  to  realise  what  my  trouble  is,  when  I 
have  to  pray  for  such  a  boon." 

"I  can  estimate  your  trouble,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  shall 
not  alter  my  resolution,  I  will  not  sue  for  a  divorce — take 
that  as  my  answer  for  now  and  for  always." 

"I  trust,  Mr.  Perman,  you  may  never  have  to  plead  to 
another  human  being  as  I  have  pleaded  to  you  this  night — in 
Tain,"  said  Alan  as  he  rose  to  go;  and  yet  even  while  he 
went  he  lingered. 

"  Should  anything  occur  to  shake  your  determination,"  ho 
said  with  his  hfuid  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  "  will  you  let  me 
know — soon  ?" 

"  Certainly — but  nothing  can  shake  it—  good  night." 

Alan  did  not  answer ;  he  crossed  the  hall,  and  let  himself 
out,  and  walked  along  the  drive. 

The  cool  night  air  fanned  his  forehead  as  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  let  it  play  about  his  temples,  but  the  same  air  bore  the 
scent  of  the  syringas  towards  him,  and  he  hurried  on  his  way. 

He  had  no  comfort  to  take  home  with  him. 

Buby  was  gone,  and  Mr.  Perman  would  not  free  her ;  and 
when,  iifter  a  time,  tidings  came  from  the  misguided  creature 
who  had  brought  such  misery  to  them  all,  her  letter  but  drove 
the  dagger  deeper  into  Alan's  wound.  She  wrote  to  lua — she 
made  her  own  story,  of  how  she  never  would  have  left  her  hus- 
band but  for  hia  violence — how  she  had  been  innocent,  when 
he  spurned  her  from  him — how  she  was  afraid  to  return  to 
Alan — how  she  was  rushing  away  from  the  house,  meaning  to 
go  to  some  place,  she  did  not  know  Avhere,  when  she  met 
Henry  Gernon— and  how  within  tho  hour  they  were  both  on 
their  way  to  Southampton.     "If  I  had  seen  one  of  you- -if  I 
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had  heard  a  kind  word  from  anybody  biit  Henry — I  would 
never,  neve?;  never,  have  beea  here.  Ask  Alan  to  forgive  me, 
Ina ;  I  am  so  misei*able — ask  him  to  get  me  a  divorce,  for 
Henry  will  marry  me,  he  says  he  is  willing  to  do  anything — do 
ask  Alan  to  free  me — quick.  Oh !  Ina,  I  wish  I  had  never 
married — never  left  home — always  stayed  with  you, 

"  Tour  wretched  Eubt." 

"  P.S.  Direct  Mrs.  Gernon — everybody  thinks  I  am  mar- 
ried." 

But  Ina  could  not — she  sent  her  answer  enclosed  in  an  en- 
velope addressed  to  Captain  G-ernon,  and  Alan  added  to  it  a 
postcript. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Euby.  I  have  been  to  Mr  Perman  three 
times,  and  he  will  not  sue  for  a  divorce — I  cannot  free  you, 
child.  Would  to  Grod  I  could  ;  there  is  but  one  thing  you  can 
do — return.  Do  not  be  afraid.  Come  back,  Euby — do  not 
delay  an  hour.  I  enclose  money  suflB.cient — come  back  to  ua 
at  once.     I  will  never  reproach  you — never — only  return." 

But  she  did  not ;  she  neither  came  nor  wrote,  and  the  days 
and  the  months  passed  by,  and  Ruby  was  to  them  all  as  one 
dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

THE   STEIKE. 

GtOd's  arrows  fly  home — He  sees  the  weak  spot  in  His  crea- 
ture which  the  world  wots  not  of,  and  through  it  reaches  to  the 
heart.  A  fellow  man  might  have  deemed  Alan  Ruthven  in- 
vulnerable, but  his  Maker  knew  where  the  armour  was  imper- 
fect. It  is  always  the  strongest  wall  which  man  assails,  it  is 
always  by  the  most  unlikely  postern  gate  that  Grod  enters. 
The  world  had  done  its  worst  against  Alan  Ruthven,  and  he 
defied  it ;  but  when  the  Lord  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  he  was 
crushed. 

Crushed,  but  not  humbled ;  such  a  man  as  he  wiU  not  bow 
at  once  under  the  chastisement  even  of  his  Maker :  wounded 
and  bleeding,  he  rose  but  to  rear  himself  up  against  the  Al- 
mighty, and  demand  what  he  had  done  that  he  should  be  so 
punished. 

Like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  he  had  for  years  been  thanking 
G-od  that  he  was  not  like  that  publican,  thanking  God  that  the 
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Rutlivens  were  not  like  other  men,  and  lo !  the  liand  of  tliii 
Lord  was  ou  him. 

Smiting  him  in  his  most  sensitive  part — smiting  the  prido 
which  had  been  a  snare  and  a  curse,  taking  the  thing  dearest 
to  him  in  life  away ;  and  shrouding,  with  the  blackness  of  dis- 
honour, a  name  which  had  never  known  disgrace  before. 

Yet  would  he  not  yield :  in  all  the  agony  of  his  suffering 
no  cry  could  be  wrung  from  him,  but  that  which  shrieked  from 
a  hundred  hearts  has  wearied  the  great  Grod  before  now. 
"  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  so  punished?  "Wliat  have 
I  done,  I  who  have  toiled  whilst  others  rested.  I  who  have 
employed  the  talents  Thou  hast  given  me.  I  who  have  walccd 
whilst  others  slept,  and  refused  no  work  that  my  hands  found 
to  do.  I  who  am  not  like  other  men — wherefore  should  this 
grievous  thing  fall  on  me  ?  Why  should  I  be  called  to  bear  a 
burden  beyond  my  strength?     Why  I,  O  Lord,  why  I  r" 

And  he  cried  so  loudly  and  importunately  to  know  why  he 
should  suffer ;  he  struck  so  blindly  at  the  arrow  which  was 
rankling  in  his  heart ;  he  was  so  eager  to  justify  himself,  and 
prove  Grod  unjust,  that  he  could  not  hear  the  small  still  voice 
which  answered  back,  that  he  was  punished  because  of  his 
pride — because  of  the  canker  that  was  destroying  his  soul — 
because  it  threatened  to  curse  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  others 
— because  his  pride  being  evil,  it  could  bring  forth  no  good 
fruit. 

But  yet  he  would  not  hear,  he  would  not  listen,  he  went 
about  his  daily  work,  crying  in  his  agony  and  muttering  in  hia 
despair,  "  ^Yhy  I,  O  Lord,  why  I  ?" 

For  it  was  all  over,  there  was  no  hope,  there  w\as  no  com- 
fort :  he  might  better  hope  to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead  than 
to  retrieve  the  reputation  of  a  fallen  woman.  There  was  no 
hope  for  liuby,  degraded,  dishonoured,  a  traitress  to  her.'=!elf, 
her  husband,  and  her  Grod — not  a  bit  better,  as  Alan  often 
thought  bitterly  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home  through  the 
city  streets,  than  any  one  of  the  painted  Jezebels  he  met  mock- 
ing at  their  sin  and  their  shame,  with  the  pure  calm  stars 
shinini^  on  them.  How  should  there  be  hope  for  her  ?  How  to 
that  night  should  there  ever  come  a  dawn  ?  How  should  lionour 
spring  ii'om  dishonour,  or  virtue  from  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
vice? 

So  far  as  Ruby  herself  was  concerned,  Ina  might  perhaps  be 
right  in  persisting  in  speaking  of  her  as  an  irresponsible  being, 
who  could  no  more  be  blamed  for  floating  with  the  stream  than 
the  thistle-down  for  flying  before  the  breeze.  ]n  those  days 
jfna  would  see  no   sin  in  her  who  had  sinned  so  grievously. 
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She  insisted  tliat  tlie  world's  tribunal  wliieli  passed  sentence  on 
so  many  women  was  no  fit  covirt  in  wliicli  to  try  liuby ;  she 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  with  her  beauty,  and  her  fascination, 
and  her  wealth,  and  her  folly,  God  had  placed  her  in  a  trying 
position,  and  that  Grod  would  remember  it. 

She  said :  "  Tou  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  Alan,  that  God 
never  forgets,  and  He  will  not  forget  her ;"  which,  Alan  re- 
plied, "  might  be  very  true  so  far  as  another  world  was  con- 
cerned, but  this  one,  Ina,  this  one,  how  will  it  be  with  her 
here  ?" 

And  because  he  could  gain  no  comforting  answer  to  this, 
after  a  time  he  ceased  to  speak  of  her  at  all.  Her  name  was 
not  solemnly  blotted  out  of  their  every-day  talk,  as  it  might 
have  been  out  of  the  annals  of  many  another  family,  for  no 
act  of  sin  or  folly  could  have  separated  the  Euthvens  totally 
one  from  another.  Prosperity  and  fresh  ties  might,  perhaps, 
have  alienated  them,  but  no  trouble  ;  in  the  descent  they  still 
stood  bravely,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  never  striving  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  responsibilities  nature  had  thrust  upon  them 
at  their  birth. 

And  yet  though  no  pen,  dipped  in  gall  and  bitterness,  was 
run  through  Euby's  name  in  the  domestic  circle,  though  Alan 
never  said,  "  she  is  no  sister  of  ours,  we  must  cast  her  off,"  it 
came  to  be  tacitly  understood  amongst  them  that  Ruby  was 
too  painful  a  subject  to  be  lightly  touched  on,  and  accordingly 
her  name  was  rarely  mentioned  by  any  of  the  family,  Ina 
carried  lier  portrait,  a  portrait  of  that  bright,  beautiful  face 
taken  soon  after  her  marriage,  out  of  the  dining-room,  and 
hung  it  in  her  own  apartment ;  Alan  seemed  to  find  its  absence 
a  relief,  but  made  no  remark  on  the  removal.  Voluntarily, 
after  the  first  week,  he  never  mentioned  his  sister's  name  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  a  young  curate  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  more  frequently  at  Marsh  Hall  than  Mr.  Euth- 
ven  altogether  approved. 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  Morunt,"  he  observed  with  a  slight  effort, 
**  you  have  heard  we  are  not  quite  in  the  same  position  as  was 
the  case  when  we  first  made  your  acquaintance." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  but  I  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  Miss  Euthven  would  have  a  fortune,"  answered  the 
young  man,  who  stood  in  awe  of  his  lady-love's  brother. 

"  Possibly  not,  but  you  at  least  imagined. ours  was  an  unsul- 
lied name ;  it  is  not  now :  you  remember  Mrs.  Perman,  my 
sister — Lorine's  sister — she  has  left  her  husband,  Mr.  Morunt; 
left  home  and  reputation,  and  everything  a  woman  holds  dear- 
est in  life  j  I  think  you  had  better  cease  visiting  here." 

2b 
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For  a  moment  the  clergyman  sat  silent,  loolclng  at  llie  pat- 
tern on  tlie  cai'pet  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  papers  littering 
the  office  floor,  then  he  said, 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  this,  Mr.  Euthven,  more  soiTy  than 
I  can  tell  you ;  but  I  can't  see  why  I  should  cease  visiting  here 
because  Mrs.  Perman  has  left  her  husband ;  I  never  wanted — 
I  mean,  I  never  was  in  love  with  her ;  and  if  you  and  Miss 
Ruthven  have  no  objection  to  my  coming  to  see  you,  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  I  am  in  no  position  to  marry  just  at  present, 
but  I  hoped  to  be  better  off"  after  a  little,  and  then  I  meant  to 
speak  to  you ;  as  the  matter  has  been  touched  on,  will  you  let 
me  speak  now  ?" 

And  he  did  speak,  as  young  men  will,  half  shyly,  half  boldly, 
of  his  love,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  wishes. 

"  He  loved  Miss  Ruthven,"  he  said,  '"had  always  done  so, 
he  would  try  and  make  her  happy,  nothing  could  make  any 
diff"erence  to  him,  why  should  her  brother  think  it  could  ?" 

And  he  asked  this  so  earnestly,  so  unaffectedly,  and  simply, 
that  Alan  could  but  bow  his  head,  knowing  such  a  blot  would, 
had  he  been  entering  a  family,  have  made  all  the  difference  to 
him. 

He  did  not  confess  this,  however ;  he  scarcely  liked  to  ac- 
knowledge to  himself  that  there  was  a  higher  manhood  in  the 
curate  than  he  had  ever  attained  to  ;  ho  still  held  on  to  his 
ideas  as  correct,  even  whilst  he  extended  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  one  so  different  who  desu-ed  to  be  his  brother.  For 
Ruby  had  changed  the  position  of  her  family,  and  a  match 
which  Alan  would  have  scoffed  at  before,  could  be  tolerated 
then,  nay,  further: 

"  If  you  make  Lorly  happy,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  to  her  a 
good  and  faithful  husband,  I  will  help  you  both  so  long  as  I 
have  a  shilling,  and  be  better  pleased  to  see  her  your  wife,  than 
married  to  a  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year ;  you  will  take  care 
of  her.  I  think  if  Ruby  had  been  taken  care  of,  it  might  have 
been  diff"erent — but  Grod  knows." 

Spite  of  this,  however,  Alan  would  have  no  engagement. 
*•  You  cannot  marry  at  present ;  leave  yourself  free,"  he  urged, 
"  I  will  not  hold  you  bound,  you  are  going  away  from  her  ;  when 
you  can  marry,  then,  if  you  like,  return.  Lorly  is  only  nine- 
teen, and  you  have  plenty  of  time  before  you,  and,  if  3'ou  really 
care  for  each  other,  absence  can  make  no  difference ;  if  you 
do  not,  it  is  better  you  should  find  that  out  before  marriage," 
and  so  they  shook  hands,  and  the  compact  was  concludcd. 

It  had  been  a  hurried  interview,  for  time  in  those  days  was 
poia  to  Alan  ;  hours  will  not  stay  still  for  sorrow ;  on  no  human 
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battle-field  now  sliall  tlie  stm  stand  still,  and  liaste  not  to  go 
down ;  men  must  labour  fiercely  in  the  light,  for  dai'kness 
Cometh,  and  the  wants  of  the  passing  day  have  to  be  supplied, 
no  matter  what  misery  the  passing  day  brings  with  it. 

Men  cannot  sit  down  and  bewail  themselves,  even  if  they 
would,  they  have  no  leisure  to  indulge  in  idle  grief,  for  they 
must  be  up  and  doing.  The  battle-field  of  life  is  like  the 
battle-field  of  war ;  men  are  sorry  to  see  others  unhorsed  and 
killed,  and  they  are  oftentimes  faint  with  wounds  themselves, 
but  yet  they  have  no  leisure  to  bemoan  the  one  or  lament  the 
other ;  the  hosts  of  trouble,  and  poverty,  and  opposition  are 
pouring  across  the  plain  to  meet  them,  and  so  they  fall  into  the 
ranks  again,  and  rush  onward  to  the  fight. 

And  then  on  the  ground  they  have  forsaken,  come  women, 
who  occupy  it  as  of  right ;  they  succour  the  wounded,  and  be- 
moan the  dead,  and  water  the  earth  with  tears,  whilst  men 
keep  back  the  enemy  from  their  door,  and  grapple  with  it  hand 
to  hand. 

A  man  may  take  his  sorrow  with  him  if  he  wiR  into  hia 
business,  but  he  cannot  neglect  his  business  for  his  sorrow. 
And  thus  Alan  Euthven  went  about  the  concerns  of  his  every- 
day life  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened,  as  though  the  one 
affair  in  which  he  felt  any  interest,  respecting  which  he  expe- 
rienced any  anxiety,  was  the  contract  which  was  to  make  Ids 
fortune. 

The  work  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  that  was  a  comfort ; 
but  still  many  unforeseen  difiiculties  had  arisen  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  valuable  time  been  wasted  in  overcoming  petty 
obstacles,  trumpery  things  that  chafed  Alan's  spirit  almost  be- 
yond endurance.  At  last,  however,  the  road  seemed  smooth 
before  him,  and  every  evening  when  he  left  the  factory,  after 
taking  his  last  look  at  the  men  for  the  night,  he  felt  better  sa- 
tisfied with  his  prospects. 

"  But,"  he  considered,  "  if  I  once  get  safe  out  of  this,  I  will 
never  again  undertake  another;  I  would  rather,  plod  on  for 
years,  earning  just  sufficient  to  keep  us,  than  I  would  run  the 
same  risk  for  double  the  profit.  It  cannot  last  much  longer, 
that  is  one  blessing — the  men  are  well  into  it  now." 

And  no  one  knew  that  better  than  the  men — when  they  were 
well  into  it — when  their  employer  had  tested  their  value,  when 
he  was  in  their  power,  when  delay  was  likely  to  prove  ruinous, 
was  just  the  time  for  them  to  show  their  teeth. 

They  were  people  used  to  strikes  ;  used  to  revenging  them- 
selves on  their  natural  enemies,  and  it  did  not  signify  to  them 
that  Mr.  Euthven  and  Mr.  Elyot  had  alwavs  treated  them  like 
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Cliristians,  and  puiil  them  fair  wages,  and  helped  them  in  sick« 
ness,  and  kept  them  on  even  when  work  was  very  slack  at  the 
factory. 

All  this  was  of  no  account ;  workmen,  after  all — particularly 
skilled  workmen  —  are  in  all  matters  relating  to  political 
economy,  uru-easoning  animals ;  they  have  not  even  the  sense 
of  the  brutes  who  fawn  on  him  who  feeds  them — they  rather 
watch  their  opportunity  to  spring  on  the  higher  power  that 
pays  them  their  wages,  and  destroy  him,  if  they  can — if  not, 
themselves. 

Workmen — skilled  workmen — who  have  such  long,  pliable 
fingers,  such  supple  joints,  such  dexterous  modes  of  handling 
their  tools,  who  seem  such  clever,  ingenious  fellows  at  their 
trade,  are,  to  speak  plain  language  about  them,  the  greatest 
fools  in  England ;  they  never  know  when  they  are  well  oil" — 
they  are  never  weil  off,  but  they  must  be  better ;  let  them  have 
what  wages  they  will,  and  the  wages  these  men  do  earn  would 
keep  many  a  gentleman's  house  comfortably,  they  never,  as  a 
rule,  put  by  a  farthing  except  towards  the  Trades'  Union,  and 
they  are  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  merest  whim  to 
fling  themselves  and  families  out  on  the  world. 

They  hate  their  masters— just  as  the  Irish  hate  the  English 
— not  individually,  but  collectively ;  there  is  a  tradition 
amongst  them  that  masters  are  tyrants  and  workmen  slaves, 
and  consequently  they  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  can  be  masters  likewise,  and  that  they  are  skilled 
in  that  system  of  retaliation  which  recommends  that  a  man 
shall  cut  off  his  ears  to  spite  his  nose. 

On  skilled  workmen,  of  course,  the  ])artners  were  dependeiit 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  contract,  and  the  men  knew  this, 
and  justly  considered  that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  mii^ht 
not  soon  again  present  itself  After  a  great  deal  of  talking, 
therefore,  they  agreed  to  ask  for  a  rise  in  their  wages,  and  if 
it  were  refused,  to  turn  out. 

"  But  he  w^on't  refuse,  d — n  it !  he  daren't,"  observed  tlio 
chairman,  clenching  the  observation  with  a  blow  on  the  table, 
and  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  the  motion  was  carried  neui 
eon. 

T'hese  men,  I  may  remark,  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Alan  in- 
dividually, and  they  did  not  particularly  w^ant  an  advance ; 
but  for  the  contract  they  would  never  have  thought  of  asking 
for  it,  and  with  the  contract  there  was  less  cause  than  ever,  for 
ttiey  were  employed  over-hours,  and  everybody  knows  that  in 
such  a  trade  over  iiours  means  extra  pay,  the  minimum  of  la- 
bour, and  the  maximum  of  profit;  but,  as  1  have  before  said, 
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they  were  sliort-siglitfid  creatures,  unreasorinjsj  animals,  nv,". 
they  were  bound  not  to  let  such  a  chance  of  annoying  theii' 
employers  slip  through  their  fingers. 

Accordingly,  one  ihorning  after  breakfast,  a  deputation  from, 
the  whole  body  waited  on  Mr.  Ruthven  in  his  office,  and  de- 
manded arise  of  a  shilling  a  day,  which  Alan  flatly  refused. 

"Then,  Sir,"  mildly  observed  the  spokesman,  who  stood  in 
front  of  his  companions,  twisting  his  cap  round  and  round  in 
his  pliant  fingers,  and  looking  really  as  though  he  regretted 
their  employer  should  be  so  ill-advised,  "  I  am  afraid  we  must 
turn  out." 

"  Do  it  then,"  retorted  Alan,  and  resumed  his  writing. 

"  If  you  please.  Sir,"  began  the  man  again,  "  perhaps  you 
might  like  to  talk  over  the  matter  with  Mr.  Elyot,  and  if  so  be 
as  how  you  feel  inclined  to  speak  to  him,  we  will  work  on  to 
dinner-time." 

"  My  men,"  answered  Mr.  Euthven,  laying  down  his  pen, 
and  looking  at  them  with  an  expression  which  said  plainly 
enough  he  would  like  to  have  seen  them  hanging  on  a  gibbet  as 
high  as  Haman's — "  My  men,  my  word  is  Mr.  Elyot's  likewise, 
80  take  it.  If  you  like  to  return  to  your  work  on  the  old 
terms,  well  and  good  ;  if  not,  leave  the  premises  at  once.  I 
know  you  think  you  have  me  in  your  power  ;  I  think  not ;  but 
even  if  it  should  be  so,  I  would  go  to  the  workhouse  sooner 
than  have  terms  dictated  to  me  by  you.  Now  go  ;  in  half  an 
hour  I  shall  come  round  to  the  factory  to  hear  your  decision." 

And  he  opened  the  door  and  showed  them  out,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  writing. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  putting  the  boot  on  the  other  leg 
with  a  vengeance,"  muttered  the  chairman,  whilst  the  deputy 
answered,  somewhat  chop-fallen, 

"  Eayther." 

"  But  he  can't  do  it— he  daren't !"  cried  the  first  speaker 
exultingly,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party  immediately  cho- 
rused *'  he  daren't." 

Acting  upon  which  erroneous  supposition,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  adhere  to  their  expressed  intention  of  turning  out 
unless  the  extra  shilling  were  conceded,  and  this  intention  they 
communicated  to  their  employer  when  he  came  round  to  know 
what  course  they  meant  to  adopt. 

"  We  will  stick  to  the  shilling,  Sir,"  said  the  chief,  with  a 
dim  sense  that  he  was  a  great  idiot  for  hh  pains.  "  We  will 
etick  to  the  shilline.  it  ought  to  be  eighteen  pence,  but  w.'^ 
wou  t  stand  out  for  that," 
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"  You  mean,"  answered  Mr.  Ruthven,  "  that  if  we  refuse  you 
an  advance  you  will  turn  out." 

"  Well,  yes,  Sir,  that's  it,"  Baid  the  spokesman. 

"  Then  1  distinctly  refuse,"  was  the  repl^'. 

"  You  will  not  think  about  it,  Sir  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  moment." 

•'  You  will  not  wait  till  Mr.  Elyot  comes  down  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly  not." 

"  We  must  turn  out,  then,"  observed  the  leader;  to  which 
Alan  replied, 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

And  thus,  without  another  sentence,  the  men  trooped  out ; 
some  lingered  behind  for  a  missing  cap  or  jacket,  but  these  ar- 
ticles were  speedily  picked  up,  and  they  defiled  through  the 
gate  that  Alan  opened  for  them. 

He  stood  by  it  as  they  passed  forth,  one  by  one,  answering 
the  salutation  of  those  who  muttered,  "  Good  morning.  Sir," 
and  eyeing  with  an  unmoved  face  others  who  w^ent  out  des- 
pondingly  into  the  world.  For  there  were  a  few  out  of  the  lot 
that  had  felt  grievous  poverty  ;  heard  children  crying  for  bread, 
and  seen  waves  wasting  before  their  eyes — who  would  have 
stuck  to  the  factory  if  they  could  have  done  it,  and  who  felt 
afraid  of  what  lay  outside  Mai'sh  Hall. 

These,  however,  were  the  exception;  the  majority  either 
turned  out  carelessly  or  sullenly,  and  Alan  watched  their  exit 
with  a  curious  interest — at  last  they  were  all  gone,  and  he  stood 
in  the  yard  alone. 

There  was  an  awful  silence  about  the  place ;  the  hammers 
were  still,  the  forges  idle,  the  Victory  tenantless.  Except  a 
carpenter,  a  bricklayer,  the  foreman  and  jMurray,  not  a  soul 
appeared  about  the  place.  Alan  dared  not  face  the  factory,  so 
he  went  to  London,  taking  his  brother  and  the  foreman  with 
him.  These  he  left  jn  Laurence  Pountney  Lane,  whilst  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Barnard's  Inn,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
his  partner. 

"Well,  Elyot,"  he  began,  "  I  have  brought  bad  news.  The 
men  have  struck." 

"  Have  what  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  Struck — they  are  out  for  a  shilling  a  day  of  advance.  It 
strikes  me  that  before  long  they  will  be  glad  of  a  shilling  a  day 
to  keep  them  from  starving." 

He  spoke  bitterly,  but  Mr.  Elyot  did  not  answer  him.  He 
took  the  news,  as  it  seemed  in  his  nature  to  take  everything, 
silently.  He  leant  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  for  several  mi- 
nutes remained  thus,  without  uttering  a  word.  At  last  ho  said, 
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"'Of  course  you  will  concede  the  point." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  no  such  thins;,"  answered  Alau  loftily, 
"  I  have  given  them  their  answer,  and  they  are  gone.'" 

"  And  the  factory  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  Is  idle." 

There  was  another  long  pause,  then  Mr.  Elyot  said, 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  remember  I  am  your  partner  in  the 
business — that  I  have  at  least  an  equal  interest  in  it  with  you ; 
that  my  opinion  ought  to  have  some  power  in  swaying  yours." 

"  It  is  a  thing  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Then  why  is  it,"  asked  Mr.  Elyot,  "  that  I  never  have  a 
voice  in  anything,  and  am  only  told  of  your  arrangements 
when  they  are  completed  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  necessary  for  some  one  to  complete  them, 
and  you  are  rarely  at  the  factory." 

"  But  I  do  my  share,  and  more  than  my  share  of  the  work 
in  town  ,•  I  never  have  refused  any  labour  which  you  or  cir- 
cumstances laid  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  think  it  therefore  hard, 
all  things  considered,  that  in  the  most  important  transactions 
of  the  firm,  my  very  existence  should  be  ignored,  and  that  you 
should  act  without  in  any  way  consulting  me  in  the  matter." 

"  When  did  I  fail  to  consult  you?" 

"By  your  own  showing,  this  very  morning.  Tou  have 
taken  a  most  important  and  decisive  step  without  advising  me 
of  it.  You  have,  imless  we  can  make  terms  witli  tliese  men, 
ruined  us,  and  you  never  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
matter." 

"  Because  there  was  no  time  ;  had  you  been  on  the  spot,  of 
course  I  should  have  consulted  you ;  but  you  never  are." 

"  For  a  very  good  reason,"  returned  Mr.  Elyot ;  "  because 
I  am  not  wanted.  Had  I  been,  rest  assured,  Mr.  Eutliveu,  I 
should  not  have  been  such  a  stranger  at  the  factory." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the  management  of  it 
yourself;  if  so,  I  am  willing  to  give  it  into  your  hands." 

"  A  responsibility  I  must  decline ;  more  especially  as  you 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  a  contract  which  I  decidedly  opposed ; 
but  all  that  does  not  alter  my  opinion :  you  had  no  right  to 
refuse  those  men  an  advance  without  first  consulting  me ;  it 
will  be  our  ruin,  but  that  is  your  business." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  our  quarrelling  Avhen  everything  else 
has  gone  wrong,"  observed  Alan  angrily,  "  or  I  could  retort 
upon  you  very'  fairly.  The  men  came  to  me,  and  I  saw  there 
was  no  use  parleying  witli  them.  If  we  had  given  them  a  shil- 
ling to-day,  they  would  have  wanted  two  to-morrow;  thc^ 
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Imew  we  were  in  tJieir  power,  and  tlicre  was  nolliing  for  it 
hut  to  let  tiieni  turn  out.  If  you  do  not  approve  the  course  I 
have  adopted,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  could  not  have  done 
otherwise." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  was  tlie  reply  ;  "  I  acknowledge  your 
abilities,  I  see  your  virtues,  I  think  you  the  cleverest  man  I 
ever  met,  but  I  see  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  sail  with  a 
captain  whose  pride  rules  his  reason." 

And  as  he  concluded  this  speech  Hugh  Elyot's  head  drooped 
on  his  hand  once  more. 

"  Mr.  Elyot,"  asked  Alan,  "  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  well  for  us  to  come  to  some  definite  understanding  r" 

"I  do,"  answered  his  partner  gi'avely.  ""We  do  not  seem 
to  agree  as  we  used  to  do ;  we  are  merely  partners,  not  friends  : 
you  are  pulling  one  way,  I  another  ;  I  quite  agree  with  what 
you  are  thinking,  that  whenever  this  contract  business  is  set- 
tled, Ave  had  better  dissolve  partnership." 

"  Why  wait  for  that  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

"  Because  at  this  moment  it  would  be  impossible ;  you 
could  not  finish  your  contract  were  you  to  take  my  capital 
out  of  the  business  ;  but  if  it  turn  out  well,  )'ou  could  repay 
me  without  difficulty.  Let  it  therefore  be  an  understood 
thing,  that  whenever  it  is  finished,  we  part  company.  Till 
then  we  nuisl;  sail  together,  and  it  is  best  that  we  should  sail 
on  good  terms.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  push  through  our  pre- 
sent difficulty,  but  you  have,  I  fear,  made  a  mistake  in  dis- 
missing those  men." 

"  They  dismissed  themselves,"  answered  Alan  sullenly. 

"  But  you  might  have  kept  them  for  an  extra  shilling  a-day ; 
and  I  put  it  to  you  as  a  man  of  sense,  what  would  a  shilling 
a-day  per  head  have  signified  at  such  a  crisis  as  this,  when  the 
delay  of  an  hour  may  prove  fatal  ?" 

"  They  would  not  have  stopped  with  that." 

"  You  might  have  tried.  It  would,  at  all  events,  have  given 
us  time  to  consider  our  position  ;  as  it  is,  do  you  know  what 
a  strike  involves  to  usr" 

"  No — what,  pray  i*" 

"  Ruin !"  answered  his  partner,  and  he  turned  as  pale  as  a 
woman  Avhen  he  spoke  the  word. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Elyot,  you  are  a  great  deal  too  much 
inclined  to  give  up,"  said  Alan,  somewhat  contemptuously  ; 
"you  are  so  afraid  of  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  that  yen 
are  scarcely  fitted  for  business  at  all.  You  Inik  as  though 
there  were  not  another  workman  to  be  had  in  England.  I  do 
not  call  myself  a  hopeful  man,  but — " 
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"  You  arc  almost  as  bad,"  interrupted  his  partner. 

"  In  what  Avay — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  are  resolute  and  proud." 

"  Very  bad  qualities,  are  they  not?"  sneered  Alan. 

"  Very,"  replied  Mr.  Elyot  drily,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
silence. 

Then  said  Mr.  Euthven,  "  I  did  not  come  here  to  have  any 
new  light  thrown  on  my  own  character,  but  simply  to  consult 
with  you  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  our  present  dilemma." 

"  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  terms  with  the  men." 

"  I  would  rather  sink  the  factory  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames."  On  receiving  which  information  Mr.  Elyot  bowed 
his  head  resignedly. 

"What  I  propose,"  continued  Alan,  "is  to  send  my  bro- 
ther and  the  foreman  into  the  countiy  to  engage  fresh  hands  ; 
if  you  have  leisure  you  might  go  too,  and  so  shall  I." 

"  And  then  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  AVe  shall  complete  our  contract." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  perhaps  in  it ;  the  work  must  be  done, 
and  it  shall.  I  will  undertake  to  fill  the  factory  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  we  shall  be  all  right  again." 

"  Scarcelj^  You  will  have  to  get  your  new  hands  into 
proper  working  order,  to  go  through  all  the  trouble  again ; 
to  find  them  bed,  board,  and  lodging ;  for  they  will  never  be 
able  to  get  it  for  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  hea- 
ven's sake,  Ruthven,"  he  added  vehemently,  "  forget  your 
pride  for  once,  and  make  terms  with  those  men :  we  are  in  no 
position  to  do  without  their  help.  You  will  never  get  on  with 
new  hands  as  you  might  with  the  old." 

"  They  may  come  on  again  at  their  former  wages,  but  other- 
wise they  shall  never  enter  the  factory  again  whilst  I  am 
master." 

"  Take  your  own  way,  then,"  answered  Mr.  Elyot,  and  the 
two  men  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"What  a  difterence  there  was  between  them ;  between  tho 
fierce,  dark,  handsome  face  of  the  one,  and  the  grave,  anxious 
countenance  of  the  other :  what  a  difterence  between  the  de- 
cision of  the  stronger  will,  and  the  pleading  of  the  truer 
man ;  between  the  one  who  was  lending  himself  as  servant  to 
the  devil,  and  the  other  who  walked  in  the  ways  of  God  ;  be- 
tween the  proud  and  the  lowly,  the  haughty  and  the  gentle. 

What  a  difterence !  Something  that  to  think  of  in  the 
futm-e  which  was  cominfj — something  to  humble  Alan's  proud 
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heart  in  tlie  dust,  and  prostrate  him  more  than  his  sister'a 
dis2;race  had  done. 

AVTiat  a  wistful,  sorrowful  gentleness  there  was  in  the  dark 
brown  eyes  ;  what  a  tale  the  expression  which  lay  in  tliem 
then  mighi,  liavetold  to  a  dispassionate  observer  ;  their  expres- 
sion struck  even  Alan,  and  disai'med  his  an<:;er. 

"  Show  me  cause,  El3'^ot,  Avhy  I  should  follow  your  advice, 
and  I  will  do  it.  Show  me  something  beyond  these  men,  and 
the  contract,  and  ruin,  and  I  will  be  your  slave.  Show  me 
your  inner  life,  as  I  have  shewn  you  mine,  and  I  declare  to 
you  I  will  in  this  matter  be  guided  by  you  entirely." 

He  took  Elyot's  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  his  partner  withdrew 
it  gently. 

"  Tou  ask  too  much,"  he  said.  "  With  the  joy  or  the  sor- 
row of  my  home  you  have  no  right  to  intermeddle.  Tlie  ad- 
vice I  give  is  good,  so  that  ruin  may  be  averted  ;  why  I  dread 
ruin  is  a  question  you  have  no  more  right  to  ask  than  I  why 
you-" 

"  Writhe  under  disgrace,"  finished  Alan  bitterly.  "  I  liave 
finished  your  sentence  for  you,  and  I  acknowledge  its  truth'  at 
the  same  time  that  I  doubt  its  delicacy." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,  on  my  honour  I  did  not,"  replied 
Mr.  Elyot.  "  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  making  such  a 
comparison  ;  I  only  paused  because  I  could  find  no  compa- 
rison suitable  between  us.  As  you  have  mentioned  your  own 
grief,  however,  I  may  ask  whether  you  cannot  imagine  any 
misfortune  which  might  tie  a  man  hand  and  foot,  and  which 
he  might,  nevertheless,  like  to  keep  secret  ?  When  I  say  I 
have  a  domestic  trouble,  you  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to 
understand  my  position ;  although  1  have  never  before  placed 
so  much  confidence  in  a  living  creatvire." 

Alan  was  touched.  The  old  faith  and  the  old  friendship 
started  to  life  again ;  but  yet  some  evil  demon  prompted  him 
to  say — 

"  But  you  have  twice  told  mo  you  are  unmarried." 

"  It  is  true." 

"  And  concerning  any  other  legitimate  relation,"  remarked 
Alan,  "  a  man  does  not  usually  observe  such  secrecy." 

"  Mr.  Ruthven,"  answered  his  partner,  "  you  call  yourself 
a  gentleman,  and  I  luivo  no  reason  to  doubt  your  claim,  by 
birth,  to  that  distinction ;  but  I  declare  to  you  that  if  any 
other  man  had  so  pryed  into  my  ])rivate  afiairs  as  you  havo 
done,  and  made  such  an  insinuation  as  has  just  fallen  from 
your  lips,  1  would  liave  kicked  him  down  stairs.  Your  con- 
duct towards  inc  dili'ttra  from  your  conduct  lo  every  other 
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person  with  wliom  you  come  in  contact ;  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this.  You  have  not  changed  so  suddenly  from 
mere  caprice;  yet  I  have  never  vsnronged  you  in  any  way, 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  till  to-day,  spoken  a  word  which 
could  ofiend  you.  You  have  a  motive,  a  strong  motive,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is." 

"  Are  you  quite  correct  in  that  last  assertion  ?"  asked  Alan 
coolly. 

"  I  may  have  an  idea — I  have  had  an  idea — but  I  do  not 
think  that  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  your  change  of  con- 
duct." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  when  a  man  visits  at  a  house,  when  he 
is  received  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  is  made  acquainted 
with  everything  which  occurs  iu  the  family  circle,  one  expects 
some  small  modicum  of  confidence  in  return.  Spite  of  your 
indignation,  I  cannot  help  repeating  that  a  bachelor  Avith 
secret  domestic  ties  is  not  generally  considered  a  desirable  in- 
timate." 

"  And  yet  there  is  no  law  in  England  which  compels  a  man 
to  publish  his  family  history  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends." 

"  Certainly  not ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any 
laAv  to  prevent  a  man's  friends  looking  coldly  on  him,  because 
he  refuses  to  publish  his  history." 

"  You  have  singular  ideas,"  retorted  Mr.  Elyot,  "  but  if  my 
friends  are  so  sceptical  and  illibera],  I  must  do  without  them  ; 
that  is  all.  For  the  rest,  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  about 
myself;  I  will  never  tell  the  story  but  to  one  human  being, 
and  that  is  to  my  wife,  if  I  ever  marry." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  marry  ?" 

"  Grod  giving  me  means  and  one  woman,  I  do,  at  some  future 
day." 

"  In  the  meantime,  then,  had  we  not  better  think  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  getting  the  factory  to  work  again  ?"  asked 
Alan,  with  such  unmeaning  irrelevancy,  that  his  partner  stared 
at  him.  "Time  is  valuable,"  continued  Mr.  Euthven;  "had 
we  not  better  see  about  getting  fresh  hands  at  once  ?" 

"  Or  making  terms  Avith  the  old  ones  ?" 

"  I  will  never  make  terms." 

"Shall  I  do  it  for  you  ?  or  rather  shall  I  do  it  for  tho 
§rm  ?"  asked  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  Most  decidedly  not,  so  long  as  I  have  a  voice  in  the  matter." 

"  Then  remember  I  have  advised  you  to  capitulate ;  that 
advice  being  rejected,  I  put  myself  under  your  orders,  and 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  any  plan  you  may  propose.  You 
were  speaking  of  going  into  the  countiy  ?" 
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"  Yes.  I  will  send  Murray  and  the  foreman,  and  T  will  go 
mvi=;elf;  if  you  do  not  object." 

■"  I  object  to  nothing,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Elyot,  I  declare  to  heaven  I  am  sorry  that  there  should  be 
a  coolness  between  us ;  you  are  the  best  fellow  I  ever  met :" 
and  Alan  looked  at  his  partner  wondcringly. 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  returned  Mr.  Elyot  quietly  ;  "you 
have  chosen  your  course,  and  I  will  help  you  in  it." 

"  And  you  sliall  be  no  loser,  Elyot ;  I  declare  you  shall  not." 
But  Elyot  shook  his  head. 

"  You  have  no  faith  in  me.  "Well,  you  shall  see  what  I  can 
do  on  emergency;  and  now  I  must  be  oif.  Shall  wo  part 
friends  ? — Is  anything  the  matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  suddenly ;  for,  as  suddenly,  Mr. 
Elyot  staggered,  and,  but  for  Alan's  firm  grasp  on  his  shoul- 
der, would  have  fallen. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?"  repeated  his  partner  still  more  anxiously, 
as  he  placed  a  chair  for  him,  in  which  Elyot  sat  down  with  his 
head  drooped  in  the  old  fashion  on  his  hands. 
/  "  It  is  nothing,"  he  answered  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall  be 
/  well  again  in  a  moment.  It  is  nothing;"  and  he  rose  and 
stood  l)eside  his  desk,  shading  his  eyes  for  a  moment  with  his 
fingers. 

He  was  right.  It  was  nothing  save  the  light  touch  with 
which  Death  sweeps  the  strings  of  the  instrument  it  will  one 
day  rend.  Each  little  ailment  Ave  know  fi-om  the  cradle  on- 
wards is  but  that ;  but  the  light  soft  pressure  of  the  hand 
which  must  eventually  crush  us  cruelly— it  was  nothing  save 
this — a  little  insignificant  station  on  that  line  of  rail  along 
which  we  all  travel,  and  the  terminus  of  which  is  Death. 
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When  the  men  employed  in  the  Marsh  Hall  Factory  passed 
through  the  gate  which  Alan  shut  after  them,  it  was  under  the 
firm  impression  that  their  masters  could  not  do  without  them, 
and  that  within  four-and-twenty  hours  the  shilling  a-day  woiild 
be  gladly  conceded. 

They  knew  Mr.  Euthven's  character  pretty  well,  but  they 
likewise  knew  something  of  his  antecedents,  and  argued  that, 
fhough  inflexible  pride  might  have  been  all  very  well  in  \he 
days  when  he  was  a  gentleman,  he  would  soon  find  it  a  rather 
\inproiitable  commodity  now  he  was  a  manufacturer. 
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"As  stiff  men  as  be,"  they  said,  "have  had  to  put  pride  in 
their  pockets  before  tliis  time  of  day.  He  won't  like  the  fac- 
tory being  idle,  and  the  contract  standing  still.  He  will  talk 
it  over  with  Mr.  Elyot  and  give  in ;"  and  acting  upon  this 
erroneous  supposition,  they  set  down  before  the  enemy,  waiting 
for  him  to  capitulate. 

When,  therefore,  the  partners,  and  Murray  Ruthven,  and 
the  foreman  appeared,  bringing  plenty  of  country  hands  to  the 
rescue,  public  indignation  and  mortification  knew  no  bounds. 
The  men  who  had  turned  out,  considering  themselves  ill-used 
individuals,  collected  in  the  lane  leading  to  Marsh  Hall,  and 
vowed,  without  any  great  excitement,  or  violent  expressions  of 
rage,  that  they  would  break  every  bone  in  the  body  of  every 
man  who  came  out  of  the  factory.  They  said  tliey  would  do  it, 
and  they  meant  it,  and  they  watched  on  hour  after  hour  for 
the  exit  of  the  new-comers  ;  still  through  the  length  of  a  sum- 
mer's night  they  watched,  and  still  the  noise  of  hammers  never 
ceased  for  a  moment. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  they  coiild  see  the  forge 
fires  reflected  against  the  brick  walls  of  the  opposite  buildings. 
Mr.  Ruthven  was  there — they  could  hear  his  voice — they  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him  occasionally,  for  one  man  was  every  now 
and  then  hoisted  up  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows  to  inspect 
the  premises  and  report  progress. 

It  was  one  of  these  scouts  who,  at  last,  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  baffled  them. 

"  They  are  going  to  take  it  in  turns,"  he  said.  "  A  fresh  lot 
have  just  come  out  of  the  house,  and  the  night  men  have  left 
off.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  he  means  to  board  and  lodge  them 
on  the  premises." 

Then  the  storm  burst.  "With  shouts,  and  yells,  and  execra- 
tions, the  men  threw  themselves  on  the  gates ;  they  flung  them- 
selves against  them ;  brawny  arms  beat  upon  the  wood  ;  strong 
shoulders  were  thrust  against  the  locks ;  eager  hands  tried 
to  lift  the  gates  off  their  hinges — they  declined  the  wall,  on 
account  of  the  glas§  at  top — but  they  hammered  at  the  gates, 
and  sent  for  tools  to  break  them  open,  and  hooted,  and  hissed, 
and  raved. 

They  had  been  beaten  at  their  own  game,  and  so  they  meant 
to  walk  into  the  factory  yard,  and  destroy  everything  on  the 
premises. 

"  If  these  damned  locks  would  but  give,"  said  the  foremost 
of  the  besiegers,  as  he  took  a  crow-bar  from  the  hand  of  an  imp 
he  had  dispatched  for  it,  "  I  would  soon  show  them  what  wo 
»re  made  of," 
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The  T;vorcIs  were  scarcely  spolcen  "before  the  gate  was  opened, 
BO  suddenl}^,  that  several  of  those  who  had  been  pushing  at  it 
fell  heavily  to  the  gromid. 

'•  "What  do  you  want,  my  men  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Euthven,  for 
it  was  lie  who  stood  in  the  gateway,  and  at  sight  of  him  the  air 
rang  again  with  hisses,  and  curses,  and  threats,  "  what  do  you 
want?" 

"  AVe'll  show  you,"  answered  a  dozen  voices,  and  there  was  a 
rush  towards  the  gate  as  if  to  effect  an  entrance,  whilst  the 
cries  and  yells  rose  louder  and  fiercer  than  ever. 

It  seemed  as  though  there  could  be  no  help  for  it,  but  that 
be  must  be  borne  down  by  the  charge,  and  trampled  under  foot. 
Yet  Alan  stood  firm. 

He  knocked  down  the  two  first,  and  the  third,  a  lad,  he 
seized  and  flung  back  in  the  faces  of  his  assailants,  while  to  the 
rest  he  cried,  in  a  tone  which,  even  in  that  Babel,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard, 

"  Back,  if  you  value  your  lives!  The  first  that  stirs  a  sten 
nearer  is  a  dead  man !"  and  he  deliberately  cocked  a  pistol,  a 
dangerous  little  pistol,  and  took  aim  at  the  head  of  the  person 
nearest  him.  "  I  have  three  more,"  he  said,  touching  his  pocket 
Avith  his  left  hand,  "and  I  never  miss  a  mark." 

He  was  in  earnest,  and  they  saw  it.  There  is  something 
disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  a  pistol  when  it  is  held  iu  the  hand 
of  a  man  who  you  know  would  shoot  you  like  a  dog.  There  is 
a  something  unpleasant  in  a  bullet,  when  you  are  not  playing 
at  powder  and  shot  yourself;  there  is  a  something  very  terrible 
in  a  sure  aim,  when  your  own  head  at  three  feet  distance  is  the 
mark ;  and  at  the  words,  spoken  as  they  were  without  an  oath 
or  the  slightest  expression  of  anger,  the  rioters  drew  back  a 
Btep  or  two.     There  was  a  lull. 

"Do  you  not  know,  men,"  said  Alan,  and  there  was  a  con- 
tempt in  his  voice,  as  though  he  felt  he  was  .^pealdng  to  some 
inferior  order  of  beings,  "  do  you  not  know  you  are  but  harming 
yourselves ;  you  cannot  hurt  me,  I  am  not  to  be  turned  from 
my  course  by  you,  neither  am  I  to  be  intimidated.  "\\'e  will 
work  out  the  contract  in  spite  of  you,  the  law  is  on  our  side, 
and  the  law  will  support  us.  You  have  gained  nothing  so  fir, 
and  you  had  better  go  quietly  to  your  own  homes  or  worse  will 
come  of  it.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  what  you  do,  but  it 
may  make  all  the  difference  to  you." 

"  "We  will  have  justice,"  answered  tlie  men  who  stood  neare.^f, 
and  those  at  the  back  touk  up  tlie  words  and  echoed,  "  We  will 
have  justice." 
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"There  is  no  doubt  you  will,  some  day,"  said  Alan,  witK  a 
curling  lip. 

"We  will  have  no  'blues'  here,"  and  at  the  words  the  hisses 
and  groans  commenced  louder  than  ever. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  him  ?"  valiantly  cried  out 
those  who  stood  in  the  rear.  "  Knock  down  his  pistol  and  go 
in.     D — n  it !  what  is  a  pistol  ?" 

"If  used  properly — death,"  answered  Alan,  and  he  drew  out 
another. 

And  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  would  have  been 
death  to  some  one,  for  the  men  were  getting  wearied  of  inac- 
tion, and  there  was  a  general  movement  through  the  whole 
mass,  as  though  a  long  breath  were  being  drawn  previous  to  a 
rush — had  not  help  come  opportunely 

At  the  first  prospect  of  a  disturbance,  Mr.  Elyot  had  left 
Marsh  Hall  by  the  back  way  leading  across  the  fields,  and 
proceeded  straight  to  the  nearest  police  station,  where  he 
laid  the  state  of  matters  before  the  Inspector,  and  applied  for 
assistance. 

The  case  appeared  of  sufficient  importance  to  that  personage 
to  induce  him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  to  London; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  time  when  the  men  proceeded  to  actual 
violence,  help  was  far  on  its  way. 

The  outside  spectators  first  caught  the  sound  of  a  regular 
tramp,  tramp,  echoing  under  the  railway  bridge,  then  the  most 
distant  of  the  rioters  heard  the  noise,  then  "a  boy  rushed  in 
amongst  them,  crying  "  Police!"  and  at  the  news  Alan  lowered 
his  pistol  and  listened. 

That,  unfortunately,  proved  the  signal  for  an  assault.  Per- 
ceiving his  advantage,  the  leader  of  the  rioters  sprung  upon 
him,  laid  his  head  open  with  a  hammer,  and  flung  him  to  the 
ground ;  Murray,  seeing  his  brother's  danger,  came  in  time  to 
share,  but  too  late  to  avert  it,  and  over  both  of  them  the  rabble 
poured  into  the  factory-yard. 

Fortunately  the  precaution  had  been  taken  of  locking  tlie 
doors  of  the  various  workshops ;  and  from  the  windows  the 
new-comers  flung  missiles  at  the  rioters,  whilst  in  the  rear  the 
police  used  their  truncheons  mercilessly. 

It  was  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony.  Mr.  Euthven  and  his 
brother  were  dragged  from  under  the  feet  of  the  mob,  and 
carried  into  the  house ;  the  men  who  had  been  relieved  from 
work  poured  out  of  Marsh  Hall  and  joined  in  the  melee;  by 
degrees  the  assailants  were  driven  out  of  the  yard,  the  gates 
were  closed  upon  them,  and  the  police  remained  Dossessors  of 
the  field  and  the  ringleaders. 
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Meantime,  inside  the  house  all  was  bustle  and  confusion: 
medical  assistance  had  to  be  procured,  for  many  persona  were 
seriously  injured,  and  in  all  the  pleasant  rooms  men  were  lyins: 
with  broken  arms  and  broken  heads,  and  ghastly  faces  coveretl 
with  blood,  that  flowed  from  wounds  inflicted  by  hammers  and 
chisels,  and  braces,  wrenches,  tongs,  and  other  illegitimate 
Aveapons  which  were  used  so  freely  during  the  progress  of  the 
fray. 

From  one  to  another  Mr.  Elyot,  and  Ina,  and  Lorine  went 
staunching  the  blood  and  giving  them  wine,  and  binding  u]) 
the  wounds  as  well  as  they  could,  but  the  worst  trouble  they 
had  was  with  Alan.  The  moment  he  recovered  his  senses  he 
made  Ina  strap  up  the  gash  caused  by  the  hammer,  and,  calling 
for  wine,  first  drained  a  tumbler,  and  then  staggered  to  his 
feet  and  out  into  the  factory. 

He  would  give  time  for  nothing — ^he  ordered  the  men  back 
to  their  work.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  policeman,  he  went 
from  shop  to  shop,  seeing  what  damage  had  been  done,  and 
noticing  what  tools  were  missing;  then  he  sat  down  in  the 
ofiice  and  wrote  his  orders,  and  declined  to  return  to  the  house 
to  see  the  doctor,  who  accordingly,  at  Ina's  express  desire, 
came  to  see  him. 

"  Mr.  Euthven,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  you  must  go  to 
bed." 

"  I  shall  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  perilling  your  life." 

"  Listen  to  me,  doctor.  We  have  a  contract  in  hand  which 
must  be  finished,  or  we  shall  be  beggared.  I  have  no  time  to 
be  ill ;  if,  therefore,  you  can  send  me  anything  to  keep  me  up 
and  give  me  strength  for  the  time  I  must  be  about,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  you  had  better  leave  me." 

Doctors  are  very  different  towards  men  to  what  they  are  to- 
wards women :  they  know  a  man  needs  to  be  up,  and  that  having 
to  be  so,  he  would  chafe  his  life  out  in  bed,  so  as  a  rule  they  are 
Avilling  to  let  him  be  of  some  use  in  his  generation,  if  they 
can . 

AVith  women  the  case  is  ditferent,  but  into  that  question  I 
have  not  space  at  present  to  enter. 

Seeing,  however,  that  Alan  really  was  in  earnest,  the  doctor 
professed  himself  willing  to  do  what  he  could,  and  accordingly 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  patient's  head,  and  felt  his  patient's 
pulse  ;  then  he  looked  grave. 

"  Mr.  Ruthven,"  he  said,  "  I  am  telling  you  tlie  fact — you 
nuuat  go  to  bed,  or  you  will  be  forced  to  do  so  3  if  you  do  not 
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take  care  of  yourself  for  a  day  or  two,  you  will  have  a  fever, 
and  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences." 

"  Is  lliat  all  you  can  do?"  asked  Alan. 

"  Tliat  is  all  I  have  to  say ;  if  you  will  put  yourself  under 
my  orders,  I  will  have  you  well  in  a  week." 

"  Ah !  well,  doctor,  a  week  now  ia  just  life,  and  home,  and 
wealth  to  me.  I  should  die  if  I  were  to  be  laid  up  now,  the 
anxiety  would  kill  me.  Send  me  some  opiate,  or  stimulant,  or 
something,  and  when  I  have  leisure  you  shall  have  your  way." 

"  I  fear  you  will  be  beyond  my  cure,  then,"  answered  the 
doctor  gravely. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  was  the  reply,  "  my  death  cannot  be 
laid  at  your  door,  and  besides,  I  am  not  going  to  die — I  feel  it. 
Do  prescribe  me  something,  though,  you  know  what  I  want." 

And  he  bowed  the  doctor  out,  smiling — such  a  strange  smile 
that  the  physician  thought  of  it  on  his  way  homeward  with 
a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness. 

Thus,  through  the  day,  Alan  worked  on,  keeping  up  with 
that  persistence  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  grievous  sickness ;  and 
at  night  he  only  drank  more  wine,  and  urged  on  the  new  hands 
to  fiercer  exertions.  It  was  in  vain  Ina  came  to  him,  that 
Mr.  Elyot  entreated  him  to  consider  his  health.  He  would  sit 
up  all  night  seeing  to  the  men,  talking  to  the  foreman,  writing 
as  if  his  life  depended  on  it — but  when  morning  came  there 
was  a  change. 

As  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  mechanics,  he  suddenly 
began  to  talk  confusedly,  and  five  minutes  after  they  carried 
him  into  the  house  raving  like  a  madman. 

Through  all  that  illness  Ina  nursed  him — he  might  never 
know  how  devotedly ;  had  she  been  his  wife  she  could  not  have 
tended  him  more  carefuUy,  more  lovingly.  To  her,  under  God, 
he  owed  his  life — to  her,  who  watched  when  others  slept — to 
Ina  who  knew  no  weariness — who  thought  no  trouble  of  any- 
thing  she  could  do  to  serve  him  or  his — who  stole  from  the 
sick  room  only  to  hear  how  the  work  was  progressing — who 
urged  Murray,  however  desperate  things  seemed,  not  to  give 
up — who  was  thankful  to  see  Hugh  Elyot  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned in  Alan's  behalf — and  who,  when  it  was  all  over,  when 
the  work  was  finished,  just  too  late,  and  they  were  ruined,  was 
the  only  one  who  dared  to  break  the  news  to  Alan,  then  con- 
valescent, and  tell  him  all. 

He  had  staked  too  high  on  a  game  of  chance,  and,  having 
lost,  without  a  word  he  dropped  his  head  back  again  on  the 
pillow  a  ruined  mau^ 

2o 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 

AtAN's    NEW   EMPLOTMBST. 

The  world  has  great  sympathy  for  a  man  wlio  has  fought  his 
best — who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  without 
a  murmur,  and  who  falls  not  because  he  has  grown  faint- 
hearted, but  because  there  have  been  two  against  him  all  alonfj 
—because  he  has  been  beaten  in  an  unequal  battle,  which  ha 
waged  against  all  odds,  yet  hoped  to  v/in  even  to  the  last. 
The  world  likes  courage,  a  quality  in  which  it  does  not  excel 
itself,  and  values  perhaps  for  that  reason  all  the  more  ;  and  it  is 
often  inclined  to  pay  undue  honour  to  anyone  who  evinces  it. 

Accordingly,  the  world  honoured  Alan  Ruthven,  and  wlien 
he  rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  met  his  fellows  once 
again,  he  felt  that  their  homage  benefited  him. 

First  of  all,  when  they  were  hopelessl-  ■■-.Ined,  it  enabled 
him  to  arrange  affairs  without  the  intervention  of  Easinghall 
Street.  Their  creditors  knew  how  the  misfortune  had  origi- 
nated, and  were  willing  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  them. 
There  was  no  question  of  reckless  trading,  or  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, or  unfair  dealing  in  the  matter. 

Bnt  for  the  strike  everybody  saw  the  firm 'must  have  stood, 
and  extended  its  commerce ;  and  the  trade  was  not  likely  to 
judge  a  man  harshly  who  had  been  martyrized  in  their  cause, 
and  who  had  taught  employes  a  lesson  it  was  not  probable  they 
would  soon  forget. 

The  largest  creditor  took  the  factory,  the  plant,  and  the 
debts  himself  He  paid  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  to  the 
other  losers  by  the  failure,  and  insured  fair  interest  to  Ina, 
whose  claim,  of  coui'se,  took  precedence  of  all  others.  More 
than  this,  he  allowed  the  Euthvens  to  keep  on  the  house  and 
gardens  at  a  nominal  rent  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  gave 
Murray  a  situation.  He  would  have  done  the  same  byAlau 
and  Mr.  Elyot,  but  they  both  declined. 

"  1  have  a  small  business,"  said  the  latter. 

"  I  am  sick  of  trade,"  replied  the  former. 

"  But  you  must  live,"  remonstrated  his  creditor. 

"  True,  but  not  by  trade  ;  I  will  be  independent  of  evervone. 
I  mean  to  try  for  an  engineer's  berth  ou  a  long  line  of  rail." 

"  You  are  not  serious  ?" 

"  I  never  was  more  so  in  my  life.  Before  I  thoiight  I  should 
fiver  bave  to  work  for  my  owu  bread,  I  used  to  say  lightly— 
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llcaveu  ]fno\vs  many  true  words  are  spoken  in  jest — tliat  if  I 
had  to  labour  I  would  be  one  of  two  things— either   a  groom, 
or  an  engine-driver.     I  now  say  I  will  unite  the  two,  and  bo 
groom  to  the  iron  horse." 
"  You  will  tire  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  if  I  do,  shall  I  come  back  to  you  ?" 
"  By  all  means  ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  think  you  serious." 
"  Why  not  ?  you  give  my  brother  eighty  pounds  a  year  for 
working  twice  as  hard  as  I  shall  do,  and  being  your  servant  be- 
sides :  I  shall  have  one  lumdred  and  fifty,  and  be  almost  my 
own  master." 

"  But  you  can  never  make  a  fortune  at  engine-driving." 
"  You  are  right — and  I  have  made  so  much  here !" 
There  was  no  use  arguing  with  him,  so  the  new  proprietor  of 
Marsh  Hall  Factory  contented  himself  with  remarking  that 
the  day  must  come  when  he  would  weary  of  his  strange  calling, 
and  be  glad  enough  to  re-enter  trade. 

"  You  see  engineering  is  a  market  in  which  talent  always 
commands  its  price,"  he  continued. 

"I  have  never  got  mine  yet,"  answered  Mr.  Euthven 
modestly,  and  walked  off  along  the  road  he  had  chosen  for 
himself. 

Yet  had  he  no  right  to  complain,  and  the  certainty  that  his 
misfortunes  were  all  drawn  on  his  own  head  by  his'  own  hand 
was  the  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  of  sorrow. 

He  had  ruined  himself;  comparatively  speaking,  that  wa3 
nothing, ;  but  he  had  likewise  crippled  his  partner,  and  having 
done  so,  Alan  writhed  under  the  recollection  of  aU  that  had 
passed  between  them,  and  would  have  cut  off  his  left  hand 
could  he  thereby  have  repaid  Elyot.  Yet  here  fortune 
favoured  him ;  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England 
the  story  of  the  Marsh  Hall  strike  spread  like  wild-fire,  and 
each  employer  who  heard  it,  felt  bhat  he  owed  Mr.  Euthven  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Thus  when  it  was  proposed  that  a  testimonial  should  be 
presented  to  him,  the  idea  was  eagerly  seized  and  instantly 
acted  on ;  a  committee  was  formed,  the  scheme  was  advertized 
in  engineering  papers,  and  subscriptions  being  limited  to  one 
sovereign,  sovereigns  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  public  meeting  v/as  convened  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  amount  to  him. 

How  he  ever  managed  to  attend  the  meeting  and  accept  the 
money,  Heaven  knows  ;  but  he  quieted  his  pride  somehow, 
and  took  the  sovereigns,  and  made  his  speech,  and  was  ap- 
plauded. 
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And  then  straiglitway  he  ofTered  the  whole  sum  to  hh  cre- 
ditors, who  declined  it ;  when  seeing  it  was  fairly  and  honeslly 
his  own,  he  sent  the  entire  to  Elyot,  whose  actual  loss  it  nearly 
covered,  though  not  his  loss  of  profit. 

Tou  will  think  Elyot  mean,  my  reader,  for  taking  it 
without  hesitation  ;  you  will  consider  Euthven  the  finer  cha- 
racter of  the  two  because  he  thus  flung  two  humiliations  from 

}y[m the  f^old  it  galled  him  to  touch — the  loss  he  had  entailed 

on  another  which  it  maddened  him  to  think  of;  you  will  think 
the  one  mean,  the  other  generous,  till  you  hear  the  end. 

Yet  is  the  fact  undeniable.  Elyot  did  accept  the  money, 
and  he  wrote  to  Alan  gratefully  acknowledging  it. 

"  Eor  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  should  never  have  taken  that 
which  belongs  to  you  so  entirely.  Had  I  stood  alone  in  the 
vorld  I  should  have  hesitated  to  avail  myself  of  your  generosity, 
but  circumstanced  as  I  am  I  dare  not  refiifee.  At  this  moment, 
I  feel  almost  disposed  to  place  at  once  my  secret  and  my 
honour  in  your  keeping,  but  yet  I  fear — not  that  you  would 
abuse  my  confidence,  but  that  your  judgment  of  my  position 
might  be  harsh.  The  one  error,  the  one  mistake  which  has 
made  me  such  an  isolated  being  seals  my  lips,  and  for  the  pre- 
eent  at  least  I  can  do  nothing  but  subscribe  myself 

*'  Tour  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 

"  Hugh  Elyot." 

Doubtless  Alan  ought  to  have  thrust  this  letter  between  the 
bars  of  his  grate,  and  destroyed  the  evidence  Elyot  had  so 
thoughtlessly  written  against  himself  A  great-souled  man 
would  have  done  so,  he  would  have  scorned  to  take  advantage 
of  such  testimony  written  under  sash  circumstances  by  such  a 
man,  but  Alan  was  not  great-souled,  he  was  simply  a  proud 
man,  whose  pride  led  him  into  snares  a  more  ordinary  man 
•would  have  steered  clear  of,  and  so— I  pause  before  writing  the 
ecutence,  for  I  am  sorry— he  placed  the  letter  in  Ina's  hands. 

And,  Ina!  Heaven  help  us!  Are  not  women  unreasonable 
beings,  creatures  of  impulse  instead  of  sense  ?  is  not  their 
greatest  charm  their  utter  incapacity  of  forming  a  sensible 
opinion  on  any  subject  in  which  their  feelings  are  interested  ? 
Ina  read  and  re-read,  and  then  with  a  sudden  pallor  in  her  laco 
laid  the  missive  down  and  looked  at  Alan. 

And  he  looked  back  at  her  and  believed  he  was  justified  in 
what  he  said. 

"  Ina,  would  it  not  be  better  for  Elyot  to  cease  visiting  here?" 

Then  she  said  firmly  over  her  white  lips,  "  Yes,  Alan,  I  ihmk 
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it  would,"  for  she  understood  he  knew  her  secret,  and  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  not  taunting  her  with  it. 

She  fancied  she  now  understood  the  reasou  of  Hugh  Elyot's 
silence ;  she  fek  it  was  incumbent  on  her  to  strangle  the 
affection  which  could  never  know  return,  to  take  the  initiative 
at  last,  and  thrust  him  from  her.  After  the  manner  of  the 
world  she  judged  (she  who  had  in  times  gone  by  scoffed  at  the 
world),  and  on  her  judgment  she  acted,  martyrizing  herself  the 
while.  For  to  speak  to  Hugh  Elyot,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  look 
forward  to  his  coming,  had  for  long  been  almost  unconsciously 
the  pleasure  of  her  life.  But  now  that  was  all  past  and  gone, 
past  and  gone  for  ever :  he  had  never  loved  her,  never  spoken 
of  love,  and  it  behoved  her  to  call  womanly  dignity  and 
womanly  feeling  to  her  aid  and  forget  him.  She  crossed  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  and  vowed  that  from  henceforth  he  should  be 
no  more  to  her  than  the  greatest  stranger  that  had  ever  crossed 
her  path. 

Whether  married  or  unmarried,  free  or  bound  to  one 
woman  or  attached  to  another,  it  was  equally  necessary  for  her 
to  lay  their  intimacy  and  her  folly  back  among  the  things  that 
had  been,  but  might  be  no  more.  She  had  waited  for  years, 
and  he  made  no  sign  ;  she  had  struggled,  and  wept,  and  loved, 
and  he  had  never  stretched  forth  a  hand  towards  laer.  Did  she 
judge  hastily  ?  I  think  not,  though  she  was  wrong  ;  though 
she  judged  imperfectly,  and  believed  she  saw  when  she  was 
blind,  I  do  not  think  she  put  him  aside  angrily  or  incon- 
siderately. She  only  made  a  mistake,  and  for  tbat  mistake 
paid,  as  we  all  do — dearly.  She  thought  she  was  right,  and  so 
we  all  think ;  and  she  was  in  error,  and  that  error  proved  one 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  her  life. 

At  all  events,  from  henceforth  Hugh  Elyot  came  no  more  to 
Marsh  Hall ;  Alan  made  it  sufhciently  apparent  to  him  that 
with  their  business  he  expected  private  friendship  to  cease,  and 
consequently  Mr.  Elyot  came  no  more.  He  spent  his  days  in 
his  dull  office,  and  at  night  sought  rest  in  a  home  which,  as  I 
have  said  long  ago,  was  worse  than  desolate  unto  him. 

Whilst  Ina  laid  her  hand  on  her  rebellious  heart,  and  having, 
as  she  imagined,  stilled  its  throbbings,  went  about  the  concerns 
of  her  daily  life  as  though  no  trouble  had  ever  ruffled  the  even 
tenor  of  her  quiet  existence. 

She,  and  Lorine,  and  Murray,  were  thrown  into  still  closer 
companionship  during  the  montlis  that  succeeded  the  failure, 
tlian  had  ever  been  the  case.  No  voices  from  the  outer  world 
broke  on  that  solitude  ;  one  day  was  the  counterpart  of  another, 
©u  Tuesday  aa  on  Monday,  one  week  as  on  the  foregoing. 
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Murray  went  out;  to  liis  daily  employment,  and  came  in  fo? 
dinner  and  for  tea,  and  then  passed  the  evening  ^^ith  Ina  and 
his  sister.  There  was  a  little  faint  music  by  special  request, 
and  once  in  every  seven  days  Ina,  who  since  the  liuthves. 
reverses  had  taken  the  post  of  organist  at  their  parish  cliurch, 
had  the  school  cliildren  over  at  tlie  Hall,  in  order  to  put  them 
through  their  paces  for  the  Sunday  E.vhibition ;  but  beyond 
this  there  was  no  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  life,  for  Akin 
rarely  showed  his  face  amongst  them. 

He  was  driving  an  express  train  as  he  had  desired,  on  a  long 
line  of  rail,  and  his  employment  left  him  little  leisure  for  visit- 
ing even  his  relations.  He  was  gone,  and  Ina  missed  him 
grievously.  "With  a  proud  pleasure  he  noticed  this — noticed 
how  near  she  was  drawing  towards  him  again;  how  glad  she 
was  when  he  returned — how  sorry  when  he  departed ;  with 
what  a  loving  interest  she  listened  to  his  account  of  the  work 
he  was  engaged  on ;  the  triumphant  sensation  there  was  in 
sweeping  by  stations,  leaving  trees,  and  fields,  and  housea 
behind,  and  almost  annihilating  distance. 

"  No  man  knows  the  full  poetry  of  i-ailways  till  he  has  stood 
on  an  engine,"  said  Alan,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  lire, 
and  leaning  in  his  old  attitude  against  the  chimney-piece; 
"  talk  about  stage  coaches!  nonsense !  what  did  any  old  '  whip* 
know  of  speed  ?  I  would  back  my  steed  against  any  four  or 
forty  of  flesh  and  blood ;  talk  about  the  picturesqueness  of 
high  roads — our  chemin  de  fer,  sweeping  round  curves,  going 
straight  on  for  miles,  carried  over  rivers,  dipping  under  ground, 
is  more  picturesque  than  any  king's  highway  in  Christendom. 
Tou  should  see  it  at  night,  Ina,  with  the  station  lamps  flashing 
out,  and  the  danger  lights  burning,  and  our  own  red  lights 
blazing  away  iu  front,  and  the  engine  snorting,  and  steaming, 
and  tearing  f  u  like  an  evil  thing  through  the  darkness.  I 
never  see  a  ti-ain  flying  past  me,  but  I  think  that  man  tvas 
made  in  God's  image  when  he  could  achieve  a  victory  like 
that.  It  is  the  creation  of  the  created;  it  is  a  bending  and 
Bubduing  of  nature,  that  makes  my  heart  leap  within  me  as  I 
contemplate  it.  Except  the  electric  telegraph,  there  is  no 
discovery  of  the  present  day  equal  to  railways." 

"Do  you  not  get  very  tired  though,  Alan,  of  seeing  the  same 
things  day  after  day ;  is  there  not  a  terrible  monotony  in  them  ?" 
asked  Lia. 

"  No,  there  is  always  a  variety  ;  there  is  the  variety  of  natirre, 
the  change  of  earth  and  sky,  wind  and  rain,  and  sunshine  ;  but 
for  the  responsibility,  and  jierhaps  a  trifle  too  much  exposure 
to  the  weather,  I  have  no  ihult  to  find  with  mj'  employment; 
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indeed  I  like  it,  I  know  my  work,  and  I  can  do  it,  and  once 
out  of  the  station  I  feel  a  free  man.  But  that  so  many  lives 
are  given  into  my  keeping  I  should  not  care  ;  but  there  is  an 
ftwful  risk ;  I  never  look  up  to  the  signals  but  I  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  danger." 

"  But  if  you  look  to  your  signals,  Alan,  you  are  safe,  are  you 
not  P"  Ina  enquired. 

"  Not  always;  a  train  may  miss  its  points ;  a  carriage  may 
Lave  been  left  behind ;  the  signal  men  may  not  be  at  their 
post,  and  they  may  be  careless ;  the  next  driver  may  not  attend 
to  his  signals ;  and  if  wo  are  late  he  may  be  upon  us.  There 
is  no  security  in  the  matter;  there  is  just  that  sense  of  danger 
which  keeps  one  awake,  and  gives  a  kind  of  zest  to  existence. 
I  had  a  fine  run  the  other  day,  Murray — I  took  an  engine  and 
tender  a  hundred  miles  within  the  hour." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  that  for  ?"  was  Murray's  practical 
question. 

"  Because  the  directors  wished  it,  or  at  least  some  of  them 
did,  and  so  they  proposed  that  I  should  try  it.  Of  course  I 
made  my  terms  before  starting — terms  for  life  or  death,  for 
I  really  thought  it  was  a  chance  whether  I  ever  came  home 
alive  again  or  not ;  they  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds,  Ina,  think 
of  that !  and  one  of  the  directors,  an  engineer  himself,  went 
with  me.  We  did  it  three  minutes  under  the  hour,  but  it  took 
us  twenty  miles  to  stop,  and  then  he  had  to  be  lifted  off"  the 
engine ;  he  said  five  minutes  more  would  have  killed  him,  and  I 
think  he  was  right." 

"  Well,  really,  Alan,"  said  Ina,  "  I  think  you  were  very 
foolish  to  risk  your  life  for  such  a  sum,  or  for  any  sum." 

"  But  to  preserve  life  we  must  gain  the  wherewith  to  live," 
he  remarked,  "  and  to  do  that  we  must  peril  our  lives.  I  run 
a  risk  every  day ;  you  run  a  risk  when  you  go  from  here  to 
London ;  but  we  cannot  stay  at  home  because  evil  may  happen 
to  us  abroad.  Besides,  a  hundred  pounds  is  worth  putting 
oneself  in  danger  for ;  and  the  line  was  cleared  for  us,  as  it 
might  for  a  royal  progress.  The  director  did  not  much  like  it 
though,  he  has  told  me  so  since." 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then?" 

"  Tes  ;  he  travelled  down  the  line  yesterday,  and  had  a  long 
talk ;  he  is  a  great  man  in  your  trade,  Murray,  a  shark  among 
the  minnows ;  he  has  that  huge  place  down  the  river  we  used 
to  remarlf ,  besides  another  at  Hayle,  in  Cornwall.  He  had  heard 
of  our  little  aff'air  here,  for  he  asked  my  name,  and  when  I  told 
him  Huthven — declared  first  that  it  was  not  possible  I  could 
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be  the  same,  ami  llicn,  tluit  I  must  be.     He  seems  ineliueJ  to 
be  vc-ry  civil ;  odd  enough  is  it  not,  in  a  director  r" 

"  AVould  bo  do  anything  for  you  ?"  enquired  Murray. 

"  Do  you  mean  about  the  safety  carriage  ?  No,  1  think  not, 
in  fact  i  know  not,  for  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  shook  his 
ead,  and  declared  I  had  better  keep  to  my  engine.  '  If  an 
angel  were  to  come  down  from  heaven,'  he  said,  '  and  tell  our 
Board  of  a  plan  to  avoid  collisions  in  toto,  he  would  be  laughed 
at  as  an  impostor.  It  is  of  no  use ;  I  could  not  introduce  a 
scheme  of  my  own — how  much  less  one  of  yours  ?  Show  me  a 
vay  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  traction,  Mr.  Euthven,  and  I 
w  ill  do  my  best  for  you.'   Explicit,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Very ;  but  shall  you  follow  his  advice  ?" 

"  I  think  so  ;  I  think  I  shall  lay  my  plan  before  him  in  con- 
fidence. Of  course  I  cannot  patent  it,  even  were  I  certain  of 
success  ;  but  I  believe  he  would  act  honourably  in  the  matter ; 
at  all  events,  I  shaU  try." 

"  I  wish,  Alan,  you  would  try  something  which  might  enable 
you  to  leave  oft*  engine-driving,"  said  Ina,  as  he  took  his  cap  to 
go,  "  I  am  always  afraid  of  an  accident;  there  are  accidents 
every  day,  and  I  really  look  at  the  paper  each  morning  in  fear 
and  trembling." 

"  Oh  I  you  need  not  be  uneasy  about  me,"  he  said,  con- 
fidently. 

''  There  was  a  pitcher  once,"  she  answered,  "  which  went 
often  to  the  well,  but  it  was  broken  at  last." 

"  AVe  must  hope  for  better  thiugs,"  he  replied ;  "  at  all  events, 
if  I  am  killed  I  shall  be  but  one  of  an  average,  and  no  one  will 
miss  me." 

''  Don't  say  that,  Alan,  you  know  we  all  should,"  Ina  pleaded. 

While  Murray  exclaimed,  "  I  really  think  your  present  life 
is  turning  your  brain  ;  some  of  these  days  we  shall  have  to  pad 
a  room  for  you,  and  put  on  a  strait-waistcoat,  if  you  slander 
us  so  determinedly." 

"  The  strait-waistcoat  can  wait,"  answered  his  brother, 
"  and  I  cannot,  so  good  bye." 

"  I  will  walk  with  you  as  far  as  the  station,"  said  Murray, 
and  the  pair  departed  accordingly,  leaving  Ina  to  wonder 
whether  Alan  would  always  return  to  them  safe,  or  if  in  all 
those  journeys  it  was  not  almost  impossible  he  could  escape 
withoiit  an  accident.  She  was  very  miserable  concerning  him, 
as  a  girl  might  be  who  had  a  brother  at  sea,  or  engaged  in  some 
perilous  enterprize.  She  used  to  lie  awake  at  night  thinking 
about  him  ;  .she  knew  ^he  time  his  train  was  due  at  parliciilar 
Btutious,  aud  she  fancied  him  now  here,  now  there,  now  passing 
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over  a  town,  now  emerging  from  a  tunnel,  again  looking  out  into 
the  darkness ;  and  when  at  last  she  fell  asleep,  it  was  generally 
to  dream  of  all  kinds  of  accidents  happening  to  him — him 
whom  she  did  not  love. 

Por  Alan  was  deluding  himself;  she  was  as  fond  of  him  aa 
she  had  ever  been,  but  no  fonder ;  she  was  more  anxious  about 
him,  and  thought  of  him  more  constantly ;  but  that  was  merely 
because  his  circumstances  and  position  were  changed.  She 
was  sorry  for  him,  she  was  hurt  that  fortune  had  forgotten 
him,  yet  was  she  proud  that  he  could  still  turn  so  bold  a  face 
to  fortune  and  defy  her.  But  when  all  was  said,  when  all  she 
felt,  and  thought,  and  regretted  was  summed  up,  the  total 
never  reached  love — never  reached  that  which  she  felt  for 
Hugh  Elyot,  which  she  was  fighting  and  striving  with  herself 
to  conquer  and  destroy  for  ever. 


CHAP  TEE  XLIL 

THS   COLLISIOK. 

Winter,  and  spring,  and  summer  passed  away — time  pauses 
for  no  joy — hastens  for  no  sorrow ;  and  therefore  the  month  a, 
as  they  dragged  by  at  Marsh  Hall,  seemed  to  Ina  years.  Alone 
of  the  trio  now  composing  the  small  family  circle,  Ina  remained 
unchanging  and  unchanged.  Lorine  was  thinking  of  marriage, 
and  Murray  of  advancement,  but  nothing  fresh  that  she  could 
see  was  approaching  Ina;  at  twenty- four  she  seemed  to  have 
left  youth,  and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  youth,  as  far  behind 
her  as  though  she  had  been  fifty.  She  went  quietly  through 
the  round  of  her  daily  life,  but  she  found  no  pleasure  in  it;  she 
dare  scarcely  indulge  herself  with  talking  to  Murray,  for  he 
had  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  Elyot,  and  spoke  of  him 
constantly — of  his  dull  office,  of  his  monotonous  life,  of  the 
coolness  between  him  and  Alan,  of  his  unselfishness, his  patience, 
his  industry,  and  his  toleration. 

She  could  not  expect  Murray  to  spare  her,  for  her  secret  was 
one  which  had  been  well  preserved,  and  the  youth  never  sus- 
pected it ;  and  if  she  listened  to  him  with  apparent  coldness, 
he  wondered  in  his  blundering  w^ay  how  it  was  she  and  Alau 
would  not  or  could  not  appreciate  his  friend.  "  I  really  call  it 
very  stupid,"  he  said,  "  he  is  one  in  a  thousand ;  and  I  do  not 
like  the  way  Alan  has  treated  him.    It  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
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thoti^Tit  Alan  wrong  in.  I  consider  it  ungrateful  after  all  Eiyol 
did  lor  us." 

"But  remember,  Murray,  Alan  paid  him  back  his  money.** 

"  And  if  he  did,  Ina,  it  was  no  more  than  honest,  for  it  wag 
Alan's  foult  entirely  that  the  factory  was  shut  up,  I  told  Alan 
BO  myself,  and  I  have  told  you  so ;  but  there  was  no  use  in  my 
doing  80,  for  whatever  he  thinks  right  you  think  right  too.  I 
daresay  it  was  a  very  fine  thing  to  pay  back  that  money,  but 
Alan  never  considered  that  even  so  it  left  Elyot  worse  oflf  than 
when  they  went  into  partnership.  His  own  business  was  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  his  connection  was  broken  and  scat- 
tered, and  it  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  make  a  connection 
in  London  I  can  tell  you,  Ina.  If  you  saw  how  he  has  to  work 
now  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  how  thin  and  ill  he  looks, 
you  would  be  sorry  I  am  sure.  No  matter  how  late  I  go  there, 
he  is  always  in  his  ofiice,  always  on — " 

"And  what  is  he  working  for  ?"  inquired  Ina,  and  had  Mur- 
ray been  looking  at  her  he  would  have  seen  a  faint  colour  come 
into  her  cheek  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Murray,  "  I  wish  'I  did.  Do  you 
think,  Ina,  a  very  truthful  man  would  say  he  was  single  if  he 
were  not?" 

"  A  very  truthful  man  could  not,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile. 

**  Yes,  but  you  know  what  I  mean,  a  very  truthful  man  in 
every  other  respect.  I  should  really  like  to  know  about  Elyot — 
not  that  it  is  any  busmess  of  mine — but  I  cannot  fancy  he 
works  so  hard  for  himself  alone.  I  do  not  think  he  would  make 
Buch  a  mystery  about  a  sister,  and  yet — " 

"  Well,  Murray,"  if  he  had  stopped  there  Ina  really  thought 
she  would  have  died. 

"Do  not  say  anything  about  it  to  Alan,  then — but  one  night 
I  went  there  long  after  every  one  else  was  out  of  the  place,  and 
Elyot  came  down  and  opened  the  door  for  me  himself.  He 
seemed  glad  enough  to  see  me,  but  he  asked  me  to  wait  in  the 
hall  for  a  moment,  and  he  went  up  the  stairs,  and  spoke  to  some 
one  before  he  took  me  into  his  office.  When  I  had  been  there 
about  ten  minutes,  a  person  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  went 
out  and  spoke  to  her — for  it  wns  a  woman,  I  heard  her  dress 
rustle — and  then  he  went  up-stairs — above  his  office,  remember, 
Ina — and  never  came  back  for  nearly  half-an-hour.  I  am  sure 
he  lives  there,  but  he  never  told  me  so ;  he  never  would  say 
anything  about  himself  to  Alan,  and  I  know  that  was  what  Alan 
did  not  like,  so  I  would  wish  you  not  to  mention  this  to  him  ; 
but  still  was  not  it  odd?  AVhat  can  it  be?  I  liave  tlionglit 
Kiany  a  time  he  must  be  married,  and  that  he  is  aahamcd  of  his 
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wife.  I  suppose  a  man  would  tell  an  untruth  in  a  case  of  that 
kind." 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Elyot  would,"  answered  Ina.  "  I  fancy- 
he  has  told  you  the  literal  truth ;"  and  she  left  Murray  with 
this,  and  went  and  thought  over  what  she  had  heard  till  she 
grew  strong. 

"  Alan  was  right,"  she  thought,  "  oh !  what  a  poor,  weak  idiot 
I  have  been !"  And  from  that  day  forth  Ina  found  it  easier  to 
forget  the  old  love  and  the  old  sorrow ;  the  battle  was  less  dif- 
ficult than  formei'Iy,  the  strife  less  fierce.  "  It  is  all  over  and 
done  with,  that  folly  has  wrought  its  own  cure,"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  as  she  walked  one  evening  in  the  twilight  down 
the  garden  walk  and  gathered  roses,  and  wreathed  them  into 
bouquets  absently,  "  and  I  am  getting  happy  and  quiet,  and 
like  myself  again.  Thank  God  for  that,  for  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  lose  one's  own  identity."  And  so  thinking,  she 
turned  again  towards  the  house,  and,  ascending  the  steps, 
entered  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh !  Ina,"  said  Miu'ray,  "  I  was  just  looking  for  you.  I 
have  bad  news ;  there  has  been  an  awful  accident  to  Alan's 
train.  Mr.  Brunn  heard  about  it  in  town.  I  must  go  ofi"  at 
once." 

"  Is  Alan  hurt  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know.  No  particulars  are  given,  except  that  the 
Excursion  train  ran  into  the  Express,  and  there  has  been  fright- 
ful loss  of  life.  I  am  afraid,  though,  Ina,"  and  his  voice,  spite 
of  all  his  efibrts  at  self-command,  faltered,  "  I  am  afraid — " 

"  Of  his  being  injured  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,"  and  he  could  not  add  another  word  ;  for  Mr.  Brunn 
had  heard  a  rumour,  though  Murray  did  not  tell  her  so,  that 
one  of  the  engine-drivers  was  killed.  "  I  must  go  at  once.  In  a. 
Make  the  best  of  it  to  Lorly." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  she  entreated,  and  she,  too,  paused  to 
steady  her  voice  ;  "  if  Alan  should  be  seriously  hurt,  you  will 
telegraph  for  me.     Promise  me,  Murray." 

"  I  will — however  it  may  be,  I  will  telegraph.  It  may,  after 
all,  be  a  mere  rumour ;  there  are  false  reports  every  day." 

This  was  not  false,  however ;  it  was  true  as  death ;  that  the 
Express  train,  being  a  few  minutes  late,  had  been  run  into  by 
an  excursion  train. 

Thus  it  happened  :  the  Express  from  London  should,  in  tho 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  passed  the  Eaymoor  Junction 
at  six  minutes  to  two,  p.m.,  but  owing  to  a  detention  at  the 
Dunleigh  Station,  it  did  not  come  in  sight  of  the  Junction  till 
one  minute  after  two.     At  two,  an  excursion  train  irom  Kajr- 
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moor  was  due  on  the  main  line,  which  line  it  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  crossed,  till  the  signals  said  that  the  Express  was 
past.  The  danger  signals  were  up,  but  the  driver  of  the  Ex- 
cursion train  had  disregarded  them,  and  accordingly,  when 
Alan,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  coming  train,  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  Junction,  he  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  a 
crash  was  inevitable.  There  was  but  one  chance ;  if  the  guard 
of  the  Excursion  put  on  his  break,  and  Alan  put  on  his  steam, 
they  might  clear  each  other ;  and  accordingly,  the  speed  of 
the  Express  was  quickened  so  immediately  that  the  passengers 
concluded  something  was  amiss. 

They  had  but  time  to  think  this,  however,  before  the  engine 
of  the  Excursion  train  was  amongst  their  carriages.  It  went 
straight  through  the  third  from  the  end,  leaving  the  engine, 
and  tender,  and  the  nine  leading  carriages  of  the  Express  safe ; 
but  the  excursionists  fared  badly. 

When  Alan  could  stop  his  engine,  bis  first  care  was  to  send 
men  to  arrest  the  traffic  on  both  lines,  and  then  he  went  to  see 
the  havoc.  The  engine  was  lying  across  the  up-line,  and  its 
driver  lay  dead  some  ten  yards  oft' ;  a  second-class  carriage  of 
his  own  train  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  he  had  no  need  to  ask 
the  fate  of  the  three  passengers  it  had  contained.  Out  of  the 
next  compartment,  first  class,  several  persons  had  been  taken, 
"  and  amongst  them,"  said  the  guard  under  his  breath,  "  the 
Honourable  Major  Herod — both  legs  broken." 

"  Serve  him  right !"  was  Alan's  brief  comment,  and  he  pur- 
sued his  investigation. 

The  excursionists  had  fared  the  worst ;  there  were  not  many 
killed,  but  several  had  sustained  frightful  injuries  :  carriages 
had  overturned  ;  along  the  Junction  line  women  and  children 
were  standing  by  the  embankment,  crying  and  wringing  their 
hands ;  men  were  looking  for  their  wives,  fathers  for  their 
daughters  ;  people  were  gathered  together  in  groups  rouud 
crippled  and  maimed  suflerers. 

Alan  walked  down  to  the  last  carriage,  and  then,  seeing 
there  was  nothing  more  he  could  do,  sat  down  on  the  grass  by 
the  side  of  the  line,  with  a  sort  of  faint  sickness  creeping  over 
him. 

It  was  like  a  battle-field  after  a  fight,  and  he  had  hardly 
courage  to  walk  back  through  it  again. 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and  shut 
out  the  sunshine,  and  the  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  the  horrid 
epectacle  close  by;  but  immediately  he  rose  again,  and  returned 
to  the  main  line,  where  he  mot  llie  tralllc  manager,  who  huc^ 
been  in  one  of  the  uninjured  carriages. 
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"You  liad  better  take  your  train  on  with  the  sufferers,"  said 
that  gentleman,  "  we  shall  obtain  no  medical  assistance  here, 
and  there  is  no  house  where  we  can  put  them,  even  under 
cover.  Better  place  them  in  the  carriages,  and  proceed  to  the 
next  station.     You  have  examined  the  breaks  ?" 

"  Neither  was  on,"  answered  Alan,  "  the  signals  were  all 
right,  but  the  breaks  had  not  been  applied." 

"  It  is  a  shocking  affair,"  was  the  next  remark,  "  but  we 
must  first  get  the  injured  off,  and  then  clear  the  line.  The 
nine  carriages  are  not  damaged  ?" 

"  No  ;  the  couplings  broke,  fortunately." 

"  Otherwise  most  probably  we  should"  all  have  been  killed, 
or  maimed,"  was  the  consolatory  reflection.  "  Now  the  sooner 
you  are  off,  the  better.  See  that  the  sufferers  are  gently 
handled,  will  you  ?" 

And  he  bustled  off  to  give  some  other  directions  to  the 
guard. 

Alan  did  what  he  could ;  he  helped  to  carry  the  injured  to 
the  carriages,  made  such  rough  couches  for  them  with  coats, 
and  shawls,  and  rugs,  as  was  practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  then  started  with  his  disabled  load  for  the  next 
station.  There  the  waiting-rooms  were  converted  into  hos- 
pitals, all  the  doctors  in  the  neighbourhood  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  whilst  assistance  was  sent  up  the  line  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster,  Alan  pursued  his  journey  down  the  line  to  his 
destination. 

Arrived  there,  he  had  leisure  to  think  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  his  first  care  was  to  telegraph  home,  which  he  did 
as  follows : — 

Alan  Euthven  to  Ina  Trenham, 

Marsh  Hall,  Hackney  Marsh. 
"  I  am  quite  safe,  and  will  see  you  to-morrow — if  possible." 

Half-an-hour  after  Murray's  departure,  she  received  that 
message,  and  she  and  Lorine  read  it  over  twenty  times,  and 
went  to  bed  happy. 

There  were  homes  that  night,  however,  where  women's  hearts 
were  breaking,  women's  tears  flowing,  homes  that  day's  work 
had  left  desolate.  But  Ina  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  them, 
for  joy  is  more  selfish  than  sorrow ;  grief  takes  in  the  whole 
of  suffering  humanity,  happiness  bars  its  doors  against  pain ; 
and  when  Alan  was  safe,  what  need  was  there  for  Ina  to  fret 
herself  about  others  ?  They  had  to  bear  their  sorrow  as  she- 
lf it  had  proved  as  she  feared— would  have  had  to  bear  hers — 
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alone;  and  so  my  imperfect  woman  laid  her  down  that  night 
("O  rest  with  a  quiet,  happy  heart. 

Not  so  AJan.  As  he  stood  on  his  engine,  looking  through 
>he  darkness,  he  vowed  within  himself  two  things — one,  that 
at"  Avould  resign  his  .situation,  another,  that  when  he  was  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  before  the  coroner,  he  would  say  what  he 
liad  to  say  without  fear  or  favour. 

''  My  invention  would  have  saved  them  all,"  he  said  to  him- 
self twenty  times  over,  "  and  I  will  tell  them  so,  come  or  go 
what  may." 


CHAPTER  XLTII. 

THE    IXQUEST. 

DuRT^'G  the  night  Mnjor  Herod  died,  and  a  coroner's  jury 
was  at  once  summoned  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances 
attending  his  decease.  There  were  others  who,  in  the  matter 
of  departing  this  life,  had  taken  precedence  of  the  honourable 
gentleman,  but  they,  being  comparatively  insignificent  indi- 
viduals,  were  not  brought  prominently  Ibrward,  but  merely 
casually  mentioned,  as  though  society  cared  for  nothing  further 
than  to  know  that  they  had  been  viewed  by  the  jury,  and  left 
to  be  buried.  It  is  not  indeed  bad  policy  in  society  to  make 
the  most  of  the  few  great  ])eople  who  are  killed  on  rail\va\  .■<. 
It  brings  home  the  question  to  the  '•  powers  that  be  "  occasinii. 
ally,  and  shews  them,  that  they,  like  the  masses,  are  but  mortal, 
and  that  an  average  may  be  made  up  by  a  peer  as  well  as  by  a 
peasant ;  but  j^et,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  dying  is  as 
disagreeable  an  operation  to  one  as  to  the  other,  it  appears 
rather  hard  that  the  meaner  suflerers  should  be  passed  by  in 
silence,  or  at  best  mentioned  as  the  mere  chorus  to  the  tragedy. 
Whatever  consolation,  however,  there  might  be  in  filling  tha 
part  of  chief  actor  in  the  drama,  was  accorded  to  the  body  of 
the  Hon.  Major  Herod.  Heaven  forbid  tliat  I  should  speak 
lightly  on  such  a  subject,  for  the  man  had  died  in  agonies,  and 
the  ghastly  corpses  beside  him  proved  that  the  drama  played 
out  the  previous  day  had  been  a  fearful  one  to  many  a  house- 
hold in  England.  It  was  a  tragedy — and  yet  so  iar  as  any 
mere  act  of  man  could  turn  it  into  a  comedy,  it  was  turned 
into  one  by  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceedings — by  tlio 
words  of  the  coroner,  the  stupidity  of  the  jury,  the  resulutiou 
of  the  lawyers  present  to  get  the  Kaihvay  Company  into  i rou- 
ble, and  the  determination  of  the  Hailway  Company  to  piov^ 
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tliat  tliougli  everybody  else  in  the  land  might  be  wrong,  they 
were  always  right. 

Varying  the  jury,  the  same  scene  is  enacted  at  every  inquest 
of  a  like  character  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  lor  there 
never  was  a  death  yet  from  official  carelessness,  but  the  whole 
system  was  to  be  overturned — and  there  never  was  a  battle  in 
which  the  Directors  did  not  come  oft'  victorious.  They  are 
always  "  affording  every  facility,"  and  they  are  always  "  smooth- 
ing things  over  ;"  they  always  regret  the  "  lamentable  occur- 
rence," and  in  the  same  breatli  they  prove  how  much  worse 
it  might  have  been  ;  they  assure  the  public  that  iron  is  but 
metal,  that  men  are  but  flesh  and  blood — that  they  carry  so 
many  millions  of  passengers  per  annum  over  the  iron  highways 
of  England,  and  only  kill  so  many  per  cent. — they  are  always 
"  making  arrangements" — they  declare  their  arrangements  are 
perfect — they  lay  the  blame  on  Providence  who  sends  frost  in 
winter  to  make  the  rails  slippery,  and  sun  in  summer  to  tempt 
excursionists  to  the  country.  When  a  KaUway  Company  runs 
a  train  a  hundred  miles  and  back  for  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
bead — the  public  must  take  care  of  itself;  it  runs  the  risk  of 
its  life  for  eighty -four  pence,  and  society  must  indeed  be  un- 
reasonable when  it  asks  a  body  of  Dii'ectors.to  look  after  such 
a  foolish  public,  man  by  man. 

Something  under  a  halfpenny  a  mile  may  pay  dividends,  but 
it  can  never  ensure  safety  ;  and.  if  the  pubKc,  smarting  under 
a  broken  limb,  enquires  witlv  sudden  energy — why  do  you 
lower  your  fares  then  ?  the  Board  has  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
round  and  ask,  with  a  bland  smile,  "  Why  do  you  travel  ?" 

"  You  will  travel,  and  travel  cheaply.  Three  days  after  the 
worst  accident — ay,  the  next  hour,  you  are  crowding  our  stations, 
treating  our  guards,  making  up  at  once  our  dividends  and  our 
average ;  your  newspapers  tell  you  that  human  life  is  more 
valuable  than  money,  and  you  practically  answer  that  assertion 
by  risking  your  lives  for  sixpence  :  you  threaten  us — but  you 
have  cried  '  wolf'  so  often  that  we  laugh  at  the  sound ;  you 
require  a  searching  enquiry,  and  you  appoint  twelve  men  for 
that  purpose,  who  believe  jast  what  we  like  to  tell  them.  You 
cannot  compel  us  to  make  our  lines  safer,  for  you  cannot  make 
a  safe  railway  yourselves,  and  you  cannot  do  without  railways. 
We  are  monopolists,  and  we  will  remain  so  till  you  find  out  a 
new  mode  of  travelling,  when  you  will  be  masters  and  we  shall 
have  to  listen." 

Is  not  this,  reader,  the  summing  up  of  the  war  which  has 
been  waged  in  England  for  years  past  ?  Do  not  Kailwavs  take 
advantage  of  the  uublic  folly  ?  and  then  do  they  not  virtually 
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taunt  the  public  for  its  folly  ?  Can  we  now  travel  with  the 
slightest  degree  more  safety  to  Manchester  or  Scotland  than 
was  the  case  in  the  days  when  Alan  Kuthven  was  questioned 
before  the  coroner,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  cross-examination 
thus?— 

"  Am  a  gentleman  by  birth — an  engine-driver  from  necessity  ; 
never  thought  myself  above  my  work — never  neglected  it.  Did 
my  best  to  avoid  the  accident.  Was  detained  by  a  coal  train 
fifteen  minutes  at  Dunleigh  ;  reached  Eaymoor  seven  minutes 
under  my  regular  time,  1  mean  seven  minutes  under  the  time 
it  generally  took  to  reach  it.  Kjiew  the  Excursion  train  was  to 
cross  my  line  at  Eaymoor  Junction — was  on  the  look  out  for 
it.  Saw  the  danger  signals  were  up  to  warn  the  other  train  to 
wait  till  the  Express  was  past.  Put  on  all  steam  when  I  per- 
ceived those  signals  had  been  disregarded.  Believe  that  even 
at  the  last,  if  the  driver  and  guard  of  the  Excursion  train  had 
put  on  the  breaks,  a  collision  might  have  been  avoided.  Am 
confident  that  had  I  slackened  speed  scarcely  a  passenger  would 
have  escaped  uninjured ;  (to  a  juryman)  half  a  second  would 
have  carried  us  past  the  danger,  (to  the  coroner)  three  carriages 
could  clear  a  train  in  half  a  second.  Past  the  Junction,  I 
should  say,  the  Express  ran  at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  (to  a  juror)  seventy  miles  an  hour  would  be  a  mile  and 
one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  a  minute — the  sixtieth  part  of  a  mile 
would  be  about  thirty  yards  ;  I  therefore  calculate  the  train 
would  have  run  fifteen  yards  in  half  a  second,  at  the  rate  we 
were  travelling;  the  use  of  the  breaks  would  have  given  that. 
Have  never  measured  three  carriages  to  see  the  length  of  rail 
they  cover.  Speak  to  the  best  of  my  belief  that  half  a  second 
would  have  cleared  the  trains.  The  lines  did  not  cross  at 
right  angles,  they  crossed  obliquely — if  they  had  crossed  at 
right  angles,  in  all  probability  more  lives  would  have  been 
Bacrificed.  If  the  engine-driver  had  been  sober  he  possibly 
might  have  noticed  the  signals — the  signals  show  red  on  tho 
one  side,  and  white  on  the  other ;  the  red  always  faces  the 
advancing  train,  in  the  present  case  the  white  faced  me  ;  when 
I  saw  the  white  up,  knew  that  red  showed  on  the  other  side. 
If  the  Express  had  passed  the  Junction,  the  signal  would  have 
been  lowered  for  the  up  line  and  raised  for  the  down ;  the 
latter  would  be  to  prevent  any  train  that  might  be  following 
the  Express  running  into  it.  Consider  the  signals  of  usewlien 
the  drivers  attend  to  tliem — always  have  noticed  them  myself 
— have  heard  of  the  signals  being  down  when  they  should  have 
been  up,  but  never  saw  it.  Am  not  here  in  the  interest  of  my 
employers — have  given  notice  to  leave  them — Lave  not  beeu 
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tli^rlTfirr^ed— no  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  any  one 
ac  niv  conduct. 

"  ivnew  Major  Herod  by  sight ;  saw  him  on  the  platform 
before  leaving  London  ;  he  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  directors  ; 
was  not  aware  he  was  a  passenger  by  the  Express  till  the  guard 
told  me  he  had  been  injured.  Eecollect  perfectly  saying  that 
it  served  him  right ;  regret  making  use  of  such  an  expression, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  nevertheless.  Had  Major  Herod  examined 
into  the  merits  of  an  invention  of  mine  two  years  since,  he 
would  have  been  alive  now.  To  a  certain  extent  I  consider 
him  responsible  for  all  the  deaths  that  have  been  caused  by 
railway  collisions  since  then.  I  laid  my  invention  before  him 
when  I  occupied  a  different  position  to  that  I  do  now.  I  was 
sent  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Southern;  that 
gentleman  approved  my  plan.  I  have  no  objection  to  explain 
its  principle  to  the  jury,  but  doubt  if  they  could  understand  it. 
Do  not  mean  any  disrespect  to  the  jury  by  that  remark,  but 
question  whether  unscientific  persons  could  comprehend  its 
action.  Do  not  consider  a  man  ignorant  because  he  is  un- 
scientific ;  a  man  may  be  a  very  good  lawyer,  and  yet  know 
nothing  whatever  of  science.  Kepeat  that  I  do  not  think  the 
jury  could  understand  the  principle  of  my  invention.  Suppose 
there  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  could. 

"  The  patent  now  belongs  to  my  creditors  ;  have  not  assigned 
it,  but  consider  it  to  be  their  property.  My  employers  did 
not  know  I  had  any  pet  scheme  of  my  own  when  they  engaged 
me  ;  they  were  aware  of  my  circumstances ;  never  mentioned 
my  plan  to  them ;  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  so ; 
obtained  the  situation  through  the  recommendation  of  an 
engineer.  I  did  not  take  charge  of  the  Express  or  any  engine 
at  first,  but  accompanied  the  engineer  as  stoker ;  understand 
engines  practically  and  theoretically ;  consider  1  am  more 
competent  for  such  a  post  than  a  mere  mechanic  ;  assisted  to 
carry  Major  Herod  to  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  conveyed 
home  ;  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  collected  rugs  and 
cloaks  and  laid  them  down  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage ;  could 
not  have  done  more  for  him  had  he  recommended  my  invention. 
There  was  some  wine  in  a  hamper,  opened  it  and  gave  him  a 
small  quantity  ;  he  said  it  was  of  no  use.  He  recollected  hav- 
ing seen  me  somewhere  before,  and  asked  me  where  ;  told  him 
in  his  office,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  occasion ;  he  com- 
plained of  his  head ;  helped  to  carry  him  into  the  waiting- 
room  ;  he  was  then  insensible  ;  did  so  because  he  had  previously 
seemed  to  fancy  I  hurt  him  less  than  the  guard. 

"  Have  strong  opiuinu  on  the  subject  of  collisions,  and  the 
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prejiuTices  of  directors.     Distinctly  remember  statfnp:  that  a 
company  had  *  neither  a  soiil  to  be  saved,  nor  a  body  to  be 
kicked ;'  that  is  not  an  original  remark,  it  is  a  quotation  ;  have 
no  hesitation,  however,  in  endorsing  it,  and  declaring  on  my 
own  responsibility  that  if  on  the  occasion  of  every  railway 
accident  a  director  were  hung,  the  directors  either  drawing  lota 
or  taking  it  in  rotation,  there  would  soon  be  none  but  un- 
avoidable accidents ;   by    unavoidable   accidents,  mean  those 
arising  not  from  the  wilfulness,  ignorance,  and  conceit  of  man. 
but  from  the  visitation  of  God.     Am  not  mad  ;  have  quite  as 
many  senses  as  the  coroner  or  any  of  the  jury.     "Was  a  Civil 
Engineer  after  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  manufacturing  engi- 
neer before  I  commenced  engine- driving.     Gave  up  business 
because  I  was  compelled  to  do  so ;  could  not  meet  my  engage- 
ments, made  a  composition ;  have  neither  been  bankrupt  nor 
insolvent ;  have  been  a  witness  before,  though  never  before  a 
coroner.     Was  prosecutor  in  a  strike  case ;  the  prisoners  were 
transported ;  consider  it  served  them  right ;  also,  if  you  press 
the  point — threatened  to  shoot  the  ringleaders;  would  have 
done  so  too  ;  see  no  analogy  between  resisting  the  demands  of 
Union  men,  and  putting  on  full  steam  at  a  junction ;  do  not 
consider  there  was  any  recklessness  in  either  course.     Did  not 
take  the  position  of  engine-driver  in  order  to  have  any  pet 
scheme  of  my  own  tried ;  uook  it  because  I  wanted  the  money ; 
if  I  bad  not  been  competent  would  not  have  got  the  situation. 
Think  it  is  probable  had  I  not  resigned,  the  Company  would 
have  discharged  me  after  my  evidence  to-day ;    but  did  not 
resign  for  that  reason. 

"  I  gave  notice  because  I  would  not  again  be  an  autor  in 
such  a  scene  as  yesterday  for  ten  times  my  present  salary.  I 
have  never  before  objected  to  my  employment ;  I  liked  it  better 
than  business  :  I  felt  more  independent.  I  knew  my  work  and 
no  one  interfered  with  me.  Did  all  I  could  to  avoid  this  colli- 
sion. Never  refused  any  work  because  I  had  been  a  gentleman ; 
never  refused  to  do  anything." 

There  was  no  moi-e  to  bo  got  out  of  him,  and  accordingly 
he  was  ordered  down ;  other  witnesses  had  been  examined 
before  him,  others  were  examined  after  him ;  the  jury  viewed 
the  scene  of  the  accident,  which  looked — the  debris  having  all 
been  cleared  away  on  the  previous  day — as  like  any  other 
piece  of  rail  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  finally  they  laid 
their  wise  heads  together,  and  agreed  that  "  the  Honourable 
Major  Herod,  and  Mr.,  and  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  So  and  So,  and  Joha 
Oaices,  and  Tom  Styles  had  come  to  their  deaths  by  the  fatal 
collision  of  two  railway  trains,"  which  verdict  might  really  be 
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considered  a  capital  one,  considerintj  that  within  the  last  ten 
years  a  jury  had  found  that  a  man  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  sand 
bank  was  "  still  born.** 

The  twelve  gentlemen,  however,  did  not  content  themselves 
with  this  exhibition  of  talent,  they  tacked  on  an  opinion  to  their 
verdict,  that  one  train  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  endanger 
another  train ;  they  opined  that  six  minutes  was  too  short  a 
time  to  allow  between  the  passing  of  an  Express  and  the  cross- 
ing of  an  Excursion  train.  They  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  guard  as  well  as  the  engine-driver  of  the  Ex- 
cursion train  were  tipsy,  and  they  considered  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  non-attention  to  the  signals,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  carefully  worked ;  further,  the  jury  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  witness,  Euthven,  was  an  tmfit  person  for 
the  responsible  position  of  an  engineer ;  they  expressed  their 
strong  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence, 
and  of  the  observations  he  admitted  having  made ;  and  they 
regretted  that  there  was  not  sufficient  testimony  as  to  the 
recklessness  of  his  conduct  to  justify  them  in  committing  him 
for  manslaughter.  They  disapproved  of  putting  on  speed  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  they  thought  that  had  he  retarded  the  rate 
of  travelling  the  accident  would  not  have  been  so  serious. 
Further,  they  recommended  that  railway  companies  should 
adopt  some  plan  for  securing  gi'eater  safety  of  life  and  limb  to 
their  passengers. 

"Which  addendum  the  initiated  laughed  at  till  their  sides 
ached,  whilst  the  representative  of  the  Company  gravely  pro- 
mised that  every  eftbrt  should  be  used  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  to  ensure  security  to  passengers  ;  and  everybody  separated, 
satisfied  that  the  directors  were  not  to  blame,  that  they  had 
afforded  every  facility,  that  they  had  acted  with  courtesy 
towards  the  coroner,  and  with  forbearance  towards  the  legal 
advisers  of  those  misguided  individuals  who  were  angry  and 
indignant  at  the  deaths  of  their  relatives. 

The  papers,  indeed,  did  not  take  the  matter  so  quietly  ;  they 
had  as  usual  a  great  many  remarks  to  make,  which  the  en- 
lightened public  read  one  day  and  forgot  the  next ;  they  were 
sceptical  concerning  the  "  sincere"  endeavours  of  the  Company; 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  twelve  uneducated  men  to 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  subjects  which  were  of  sufHcient 
importance  to  occupy  the  best  minds  of  the  country ;  were 
especially  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  the  engine-driver, 
Euthven,  had  been  treated,  solely  because  he  spoke  out  hia 
mind,  and  chanced  to  be  by  birth  a  gentleman. 

One  of  the  papers  considered  that  if  there  were  more  gentle- 
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men  so  usefully  and  respectably  employed,  railway  travelling 
would  be  all  tbe  safer.  A  second  bopcd  tbat  if  the  Company 
did  not  offer  large  and  liberal  compensation  to  those  who  had 
been  injured,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
been  killed,  the  matter  would  be  thoroughly  sifted  before  some 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges.  "  So  far,"  continued  the  writer. 
"  from  agreeing  with  the  coroner,  that  the  accident  would  not 
have  proved  so  serious  had  the  driver  of  tbe  Express  slackened 
speed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  belief,  that  bad 
lie  not  put  on  all  steam  every  person  in  the  train  would  have 
been  more  or  less  injured.  Even  the  traffic  manager,  a  passen- 
ger by  the  Express,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  had  any  other 
man  than  Mr.  Euthven  been  on  the  engine,  the  collision  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  at  least  twice  as  many  as  were  really 
killed."  "This  is  the  way  England  treats  her  inventors," 
observed  one  paper  scornfully,  "  she  kills  tbe  goose,  and  then 
in  her  wisdom  marvels  she  has  no  golden  eggs." 

Alan  proved  the  foundation  for  several  leading  articles,  and 
the  directors  for  many  more ;  and  had  Mr.  lluthven  rushed 
into  print,  and  written  letters  like  bis  neighbours,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  might  have  managed  to  get  up  a  very  sufficient 
controversy  as  to  the  merit  of  his  invention.  He  might  have 
wasted  tinie,  and  temper,  and  paper  and  ink ;  he  might  have 
been  praised  by  some,  had  dii't  thrown  on  him  by  others,  but 
be  might  not  have  had  his  invention  tested  nor  its  merits 
acknowledged,  and  knowing  this  he  held  his  peace,  and  went 
home  to  the  old  house  overlooking  the  wide  marsh  and  the 
dark  forest,  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many  anxious  hours.  ^ 

Back  to  head-work  again,  sitting  day  after  day  in  his  office, 
which  remained  exactly  as  he  bad  left  it,  planning,  writing,  mea- 
suring, drawing,  perfecting  ;  missing  the  breeze,  and  the  sun- 
ehine,  and  the  pure  fresh  air  in  which  he  had  been  ]\\m^  for 
80  long,  but  enjoying  the  quiet  and  companionship  of  his 
domestic  circle  more,  iar  more  than  ever. 

"Words  indeed  could  scarcely  tell  how,  after  his  toilsome, 
lonely  life,  he  delighted  in  the  quiet,  tranquil  evenings  of  that 
glorious  summer  time.  He  always  rested  from  bis  labours  for 
an  hour  after  tea,  either  sitting  by  the  open  window  looking 
out  on  the  swans,  and  the  chesnuts,  and  the  flowers,  or  else 
pacing  up  and  down  the  walks  with  Ina,  till  it  grew  so  dark, 
that  Murray  could  only  tell  his  brother's  whereabouts  by  the 
glow  of  his  cigar. 

Pleasaut  days  those  when  he  was  working  with  almost  a 
certainty  of  ultimate  success ;  when  he  was  labouring  to  place 
lumsclf^ouce  a^ain  iu  such  a  position  that  he  uiiglit  ask  luu  t« 
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become  his  wife,  when  she  seemed  drawing  i^ear  to  him  again, 
identiiyiiig  her  joys,  her  hopes  aud  wishes  wiUi  his. 

He  had  every  reason  for  believing  his  phin  would  produce 
golden  fruits.  Spite  of  his  evidence,  spite  of  all  he  had  said 
against  directors,  his  old  travelling  acquaintance,  the  engineer, 
from  Hayle,  stood  by  him  bravely  in  his  reverses. 

"  Bring  me  the  model  of  your  traction  scheme,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  will  lay  it  before  the  Board ;  not  as  your  invention, 
but  merely  as  that  of  a  friend.  Then,  if  it  will  reduce  the 
expense  of  traction  as  much  as  you  say,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  we  can  do  something  with  it.     At  any  rate,  try." 

And  Mr.  Euthven  did  try.  He  looked  over  his  former 
drawings,  traced  a  few  very  slight  alterations,  then  made  a 
model,  and  sent  all  to  Mr.  Towneton,  who  acknowledged  their 
receipt,  aud  promised  to  exert  his  best  influence  in  the  matter. 

Days  passed  away,  and  still  there  came  no  tidings  from  the 
engineer  ;  but  at  last,  one  morning,  when  Alan  was  out  in  the 
garden,  engaged  in  nailing  up  some  rose-trees  for  Ina,  a  quick, 
decided  step  arrested  his  attention,  and  turning,  he  beheld  Mr. 
Towneton. 

"  Good  morning,"  exclaimed  that  gentleman,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  your  servant  said  you  were  in  the  garden,  so  I  took 
tl\e  liberty  of  following  you.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you, 
however." 

"  The  roses  can  wait,  I  believe,"  answered  Alan.  "  Misa 
Trenham — Mr.  Towneton — my  sister  ;"  and  Mr.  Towneton,  at 
the  words,  raised  his  hat  twice,  and  then  uttered  some  original 
remark  concerning  the  heat  of  the  weather. 

"  You  have  got  a  charming  place  here,  Mr.  Euthven,"  he 
said,  as  the  ladies  departed  ;  "  the  W«st-Enders  do  not  believe 
in  such  Eastern  paradises,  but  we  know  better.  How  did  you 
manage  though  to  leave  it  and  turn  engine-driver  ?" 

"  Well,  for  two  reasons,"  answered  Alan :  "  one,  because,  as 
you  are  aware,  '  needs  must,'  and  I  preferred  it  to  a  situation ; 
another,  that  this  place  does  not  belong  to  me.  I  am  but  the 
tenant  of  Miss  Trenham." 

"  The  lady  you  introduced  me  to  just  now." 

Alan  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  Mr.  Towneton  said,  "  Oh  !" 
thinking  to  himself,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  rather  a 
curious  menace. 

"  I  am  not  the  bearer  of  good  news,  Mr.  Euthven,"  he  began, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Good  news  would  be  strange  news  to  me,"  was  Alan's 
reply. 

"  I  fancy  you  will  think  mj  bad  news  stranger  stili,"  returned 
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!^^r.  Towneton ;  but  it  is  a  long  story — shall  I  begin  at  the 
beginninc:,  nnd  tell  it  to   you  straight  through  r" 

"  If  yo\i  please.     But  will  you  not  come  into  the  house  ?' 
"No,  thank  you,  I  prefer  the  garden  if  equally  agreeable  to 
you  ;"  and  on  Alan  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  walked  towards 
a.  rustic  bench  near  the  water,  and  seated  himself  on  it. 

"A  very  charming  place,"  he  repeated,  as  he  did  so,  and  for 
a  moment  his  eye  wandered  witli  almost  childish  pleasure  over 
the  grass,  and  the  trees,  and  the  flowers  ;  then  he  came  back  to 
business;,  and  motioning  Alan  to  a  place  beside  him,  befan — 
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"  Wjihn  first  I  looked  at  your  model,  I  felt  doubtful  of  its 
success,  and  as  I  had  not  leisure  to  go  fully  into  it  at  the  time, 
I  took  it  down  with  me  to  Hayle,  where  I  thoroughly  examined 
every  part  of  your  scheme,  and  with  your  letter  to  assist  me. 
mastered  all  the  difficulties  that  had  at"  first  troubled  me. 

"  Still,  I  did  not  write  to  you ;  possibly  you  thought  that 
singular,  but  the  fact  was  I  saw  there  cooid  be  no  metHu.m  in 
the  matter — either  it  must  be  a  dead  failure,  or  it  must  make 
your  fortune.  _  Inclining  to  the  latter  beiief  I  held  my  tongue, 
for  fear  of  raising  false  hopes,     I  am  glad  now  I  did  "so. 

"  The  very  first  opportunity  I  laid  tl^  plan  b^ore  our  Board, 
and  as  I  have  a  little  influence,  it  received  all  due  considera- 
tion. It  did  more,  for  when  I  offered  to  make  a  trial  at  my 
own  expense — if  the  Company  would  guarantee  you  a  certain 
sum  in  case  of  success — the  proposition  was  at  once  enter- 
tained ;  and  I  thought  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  except  make  a  trial  and  receive  the  money.  I  wag 
going  to  write  to  you,  but  something,  I  do  not  know  what,  held 
back  my  hand.  Next  day,  the  Secretary  called  on  me.  The 
moment  I  saw  him,  I  felt  it  was  concerning  your  business." 

" '  I  called,  Mr.  Towneton,'  he  said,  '  to  speak  to  you  about 
that  traction-plan  you  laid  before  the  board  the  other  day.' 

" '  Have  you  got  any  fault  to  find  with  it,  Mr.  Pamperpett  ?' 
asked  I. 

"  '  "Why  no,  no  fault  exactly.  It  is  not  your  own  invention, 
I  presume  ?' 

Certainly  not ;  it  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend, 
to  do  the  best  I  can  with.' 
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"*  Tou  Lave  not  rislfed  any  money  on  it,  T  liope  ?'  lie  saicl. 

" '  I  have  not.  But  why  do  you  hope  ?  aud  why  do  you  ask  ?' 

"  '  Because  it  is  not  original.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  most  unimportant  alterations,  it  is  precisely  similar  to  a 
model  that  has  been  tried  successfully  on  The  Consolidated. 
It  is  the  invention  of  one  of  their  directors,  and  they  are  going 
to  pay  him  sis  hundred  a  year  for  liberty  to  use  it.  Here  is  a 
sketch  of  his  plan,'  he  added,  laying  it  on  the  table  before  me  ; 
'  you  see  your  'proUg4''s  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  it  almost 
line  for  line.'  " 

Alan  was  looking  at  Mr.  Towneton  as  that  gentleman  paused, 
but  he  never  spoke:  so  after  a  moment  the  engineer  con- 
tinued, 

"  Of  course  I  knew  you  had  not  copied  it,  and  told  him  so ; 
on  which  he  merely  remarked  that  '  it  was  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, but  these  kinds  of  coincidences  will  happen  occasionally.' 

'"Tou  see,  however,  Mr.  Towneton,'  he  said,  'it  will  be  of 
no  use  proceeding  further  in  the  matter  with  our  Board.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  The  Consolidated  had  got 
the  start  of  you.' 

" '  I  can't  say  I  do  like  it,'  I  answered,  '  but  still  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  me — I  should  not  wish  to  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself  at  our  Board.' 

"  *  So  I  imagined,'  he  said,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him. 
But  he  left  the  sketch  with  me,  and  the  more  I  looked  at  it  the 
less  satisfied  I  felt.  As  the  chairman  of  The  Consolidated  is 
a  distant  connexion  of  my  own,  I  went  over  to  his  house,  and 
had  a  chat  with  him.     I  said, 

"  '  I  believe  you  have  got  a  new  scheme  for  reducing  the  ex. 
pense  of  traction,  and  as  it  happens  that  an  exactly  similar 
plan  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  a  friend,  whom  I  sincerely 
believe  to  be  the  inventor  of  it,  I  thought  you  could,  perhaps, 
help  me  to  a  solution  of  the  enigma.' 

" '  Perhaps  your  friend  submitted  his  plan  to  some  one  be- 
fore he  came  to  you.' 

"  *  He  assured  me  he  never  had.  I  suppose  it  is  no  secret 
from  whom  you  procured  it,  and  that  you  will  tell  me.' 

"  *  Willingly.  It  was  laid  before  our  Board  by  Mr.  Bonsilt 
a  director.' 

" '  As  his  own  invention  ?' 

«*Yes.' 

"  *  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  own  ?'  I  asied,  but  he  would 
not  answer. 

"  '  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Bonsil  ?'  I  next  enquired. 

''*  An  ignorant;  self-opinionated  ass,'  he  replied. 
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"  '  A  person  likely  to  liave  invented  sucb  a  plan  aa  tliis  ?'  I 
continued,  striking  the  paper. 

"' Exceedingly  unlikely — but  tben  you  know  no  man  is  a 
propliet  in  his  own  country  _  and  we  always  thought  Bousilan 
idiot  till  he  proposed  this  traction  scheme  to  us.' 

" '  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  now  ?' 

" '  The  Board  consider  him  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,' 

" '  But  you — you  I  want  to  know  ?' 

" '  An  idiot  still — as  you  seem  so  very  much  in  earnest  in  the 
matter,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  imagine,  but  I  tell  you  only  in 
strict  confidence.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  you  may  stop,  for  whatever  you  say  to  me 
I  will  repeat  to  Mr.  Huthven.' 

"  '  Euthven  !  is  your  friend  called  Euthven  ?  where  have  I 
heard  that  name  before  ?     Who  is  he  ?  what  is  he  ?' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  he  is  nothing  now  but  the  inventor  of  this 
plan ;  but  he  was  an  engineer,  the  man  who  held  out  about  the 
strike — don't  you  remember  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  think  I  do,  but  surely  I  have  known  something 
more  about  him,  the  name  seems  quite  familiar.* 

"  '  If  you  read  the  evidence  he  gave  on  our  inquest,  it  might 
be,'  answered  I,  *  he  had  no  mercy  on  us  ;  he  was  rabid  on  tbe 
subject  of  a  safety  carriage — did  he  never  offer  it  to  you  ?' 

"  '  To  be  sure  he  did — I  recollect  now  ;  a  dark,  veiy  dark 
man,  gentlemanly  and  fluent,  with  a  temper  like— well  really, 
I  could  pardon  him  under  the  circumstances.  Bonsil  seemed 
to  have  some  personal  pique  in  the  matter,  and  Euthven  aud 
he  argued  and  wrangled,  till  I  had  to  call  them  to  order. 
Euthven  was  a  clever  fellow,  though — far  more  likely  to  have 
struck  out  this  plan  than  Bonsil,  and  if  he  will  not  compromise 
me — you  can  tell  him  what  I  say.  I  no  more  believe  Bonsil 
invented  the  plan  we  are  paying  him  six  hundred  a  year  for, 
than  I  believe  I  am  the  Marquis  of  AVorcester — I  thought  so 
at  first,  and  I  felt  sure  of  it  afterwards.' 

"  *  Why  did  you  feel  sure  ?' 

" '  Because  he  would  not  patent  it.  Now  no  man  like  Bon- 
sil, possessed  of  means,  and  an  invention  such  as  that,  would 
delay  patenting  it,  unless  he  had  a  good  reason — he  said  he 
only  wanted  fame — that  the  sum  Ave  paid  was  more,  far  more 
than  his  poor  invention  was  worth — poor  invention  !  would  he 
ever  have  talked  in  that  way  had  it  been  his  own,  when  1  heard 
him  say  at  our  Board — the  very  Board  at  which  Euthven's 
carriage  was  thrown  over — that  he  could  stop  a  train  with  an 
adaptation  of  the  Archimediim  screwt' 
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"'He  would  be  a  conroundecTly  clever  fellow  wlio  could  do 
EC,  I  imagine,'  I  said. 

" '  "Well,  that  just  shows  you  the  kind  of  idiot  he  is ;  he  has 
been  all  his  life  trying  to  do  something  great,  to  achieve  a 
standing,  and  had  he  ever  got  this  plan  out  of  his  own  head, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  quiet  about  it.  He  would  have 
patented  it  before  he  ever  brought  it  to  us.  I  suppose  he  thinks 
it  cannot  hurt  anybody  to  tell  a  falsehood,  but — ' 

"  '  Perjury  is  a  different  affair,'  I  suggested,  and  he  did  not 
oonti'adict  me.  To  sum  it  all  up,  Mr.  Euthven — some  one  has 
stolen  your  plan,  and  sold  it  to  Bonsil,  and  the  sooner  you  can 
IJiid  out  who  did  steal  it  the  better." 

There  was  a  fierce  passion  burning  in  Alan's  heart — it  heaved 
and  surged  like  a  sea  of"  fire — wave  after  wave  of  anger  rolled 
through  his  breast,  and  took  away  the  ability  to  speak.  If  it 
had  been  to  save  his  life,  he  could  not  have  answered  Mr. 
Towneton,  he  only  broke  branches  off  the  nearest  rose-tree, 
and  tore  the  flowers  to  pieces,  scattering  the  leaves  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Spare  the  flowers,"  said  the  engineer  gently,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  you  will  hurt  yourself  with  the  thorns  ;"  and 
the  caution  was  not  needless,  for  Alan's  hands  were  bleeding 
and  torn. 

At  the  words  he  calmed  himself;  with  a  tremendous  effort 
he  conquered  his  rage,  and  flinging  away  the  last  leaf  he  held 
in  his  hand,  he  said  quietly  enough, 

"  There,  that  colour  has  lost — I  may  give  up  the  game." 

"  Not  so  fast,  you  will  endeavour  to  find  out  who  has  stolen 
it." 

"  To  what  purpose — should  I  ever  be  able  to  bring  it  home  ? 
Bhould  I  ever  be  able  to  prove  him  a  thief,  and  Mr.  Bansil  a 
receiver  ?  why  should  I  proceed  further  in  the  matter  ?" 

"  It  would  at  all  events  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  who  is  the 
guilty  party.     I  suppose  you  kept  a  clerk — " 

"  Yes,  and  a  boy,  but  it  could  be  neither  of  them.  From  the 
time  we  came  out  here,  there  were  but  two  persons  who  ever 
bad  the  key  of  my  private  office  in  town  except  myself" 

"And  they — "  suggested  Mr.  Towneton. 

"  The  one  was  my  brother,"  said  Alan,  "  and  Murray  would 
as  soon  cut  off  his  right  hand,  as  use  it  for  such  a  purpose ; 
the  other — " 

"  Well,  do  you  suspect  him  ?" 

"I  do,  and  I  shall  go  and  tell  him  so — I  trusted  him  as  I 
trusted  Murray.  I  showed  him  the  plan,  I  explained  it  to 
bim,  he  made  me  a  fair  drawing  of  it.     He  knew  Bonsil  and  I 
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were  at  feiuL  lie  was  aware  of  tlie  man's  cliaractcr  from 
wliat  I  bad  told  him.  He  often  urged  me  to  go  on  with  the 
Bclieme,  and  I  as  often  refused.  I  suppose  he  thought  I  never 
Bhould  touch  it  again,  and  that  he  was  safe.  He  has  crossed 
me  in  everything,  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  met  him." 

And  having  poured  this  out  in  one  rapid  sentence,  he  sub- 
sided into  silence,  and  looked  moodily  over  the  garden,  Mr. 
Towneton  watching  him  the  while. 

"  I  think  were  I  you,"  said  that  gentleman  at  last,  "  I  should 
employ  a  detective.  If  this  person  have  stolen  an  idea  in  this 
instance,  he  may  just  as  well  have  stolen  a  dozen  others — 
and—" 

"  No,"  broke  in  Alan,  "  I  will  not  take  any  steps — I  will  not 
expose  him.  I  will  not  mention  his  name  even  to  you — I  will 
only  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  understand  him  at  last,  and  he 
and  I  will  have  it  out — none  seeing  us.  I  feel  all  your  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Towneton,  but  I  cannot  expose  him.  He  served  me 
once,  and  I  cannot  pay  back  that  debt  more  completely  than 
by  letting  this  matter  drop." 

And  again  he  sat  still  and  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

At  last  Mr.  Towneton  said, 

"  Tou  are  quite  determined." 

"  Quite." 

"  Have  you  formed  any  plan  for  your  own  future  life  ?" 

"  None — I  suppose  I  must  either  go  abroad  or  take  a  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Brunn  offered  me  one  after  our  failure.  I  think  he 
would  give  it  to  me  still." 

"  Tou  have  not  spoken  to  him  yet  ?'* 

"  Not  yet,"  Alan  responded. 

"  Then  do  not  till  you  hear  from  me — or  stay,  I  shall  be  in 
town  [again  very  soon  ;  come  and  dine  with  me  this  day  fort- 
night, at  six." 

Of  course  Alan  had  to  ask  his  visitor  to  remain  for  lunch, 
which  invitation  Mr.  Towneton,  apparently  nothing  loath,  ac- 
cepted. 

He  was  a  pleasant  man,  well-informed,  frank,  shrewd,  and 
far-seeing  ;  a  man  who  never  let  a  useful  person  slip  through 
his  fingers,  and  Avho  could  tell  the  extent  of  usefulness  pos- 
sessed by  any  individual  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
five  minutes.  He  had  been  studying  Alan's  capabilities  for 
some  months  previously,  and  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  con- 
cerning him — there  was  nothing  further,  therefore,  to  be  done 
than  consider  terms  and  secure  his  services.  He  had  long  been 
looking  out  for  just  such  a  man  as  Alan  Ruthven,  to  take  tho 
town  business  off  his  hands,  and  be  had  merely  waited  to  see 
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tlie  result  of  the  traction  scheme  before  makmg  any  proposals 
to  him.  Success  or  failure  made  all  the  difference,  certainly, 
for  had  the  plan  been  entertained,  he  meant  to  have  offered 
him  a  share  in  the  business  ;  as  it  was,  he  saw  Alan  would  jump 
at  the  management.  He  perceived — spite  of  Marsh  Hall,  and 
tlie  bright  flowers,  and  the  stately  chesnuts,  and  the  pretty 
furniture,  and  the  well-ordered  table — that  work  really  was 
bread  to  the  man  he  wanted. 

Still  he  made  no  hurried  proposition ;  he  only  staid  for  lunch, 
and  asked  Alan  for  dinner,  and  then  departed,  leaving  Mr. 
Euthven  to  make  the  best  and  worst  of  the  disappointment 
which  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  him. 

Pree  of  his  visitor,  Alan  left  the  house  and  wandered  out 
into  the  garden  once  more — Ina  followed  him. 

"  "Was  that  the  gentleman  you  were  hoping  to  hear  from  ?" 
ehe  asked. 

"  Tea,  Ina ;  but  he  brought  bad  news,  nothing  can  be  done 
with  the  invention.  Never  speak  to  me  about  it  again,  I  want 
to  forget  it." 

And  the  way  he  did  this  was  by  stamping  it  on  hi»  memory 
for  ever. 

If  he  had  any  doubt  in  his  mind  concerning  his  partner's 
duplicity,  he  quelled  it ;  if  there  were  any  faith  stiU  lingering 
in  his  breast,  he  destroyed  it ;  if  any  of  the  old  friendship  still 
remained,  he  smothered  it ;  he  would  think  of  nothing,  believe 
in  nothing  save  in  Elyot's  guilt ;  the  more  he  considered  the 
matter,  the  more  satisfied  he  felt  that  he  had  been  duped  by 
him  from  the  commencement,  and  that  his  patience,  his  tolera- 
tion, his  kindness,  his  unselfishness,  were  but  so  many  portions 
of  one  gigantic  sham. 

"  It  has  been  all  of  a  piece,"  he  thought.  "  He  came  to  my 
house,  but  he  never  asked  me  to  his ;  he  listened  to  my  plans, 
but  he  never  told  me  his  own ;  he  knew  all  my  pecuniary  con- 
cerns, he  never  said  a  sentence  about  his  own  resources ;  ho 
might  well  aflbrd  to  be  calm  when  I  was  moved ;  the  man  who 
was  but  acting  a  part  can  afford  to  smile  at  another  who  is 
figliting  in  good  earnest." 

He  thought  this  as  he  travelled  that  warm  summer  afternoon 
to  town,  he  thought  over  the  confidence  he  had  given  Elyot  and 
the  reserve  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  return;  he 
thought  about  his  inexplicable  conduct  towards  Ina,  of  his 
*'  peace  at  any  price"  with  the  men,  of  his  instant  acceptance 
of  the  money,  of  his  letter  of  acknowledgment,  of  his  quiet 
acquiescence  in  the  termination  of  their  intimacy ;  thought  of 
ail  this,  and  then  the  crowning  sin  of  all,  of  the  base,  mean 
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til  eft  wlilcli  had  not,  could  uot,  have  greatly  benefited  him,  bufc 
wliich  had  beggared  Alan — which  had  wrested  six  hundi-ed, 
twelve  hundred,  two  thousand  a  year  from  him  in  a  moment ; 
which  had  made  him  a  dependent  instead  of  a  triumphant  man, 
which  he  was  going  to  reproach  him  with  even  then. 

He  was  calm  enough  now,  the  tempest  of  passion  had  sub- 
sided, and  he  felt  he  could  talk  to  Elyot  on  the  subject  quietly. 
He  was  not  seeking  his  late  partner  like  a  raging  lion,  he  did 
not  rush  to  Barnard's  Inn  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  vow  ven- 
geance thenceforth  and  for  ever.  No,  that  was  past ;  it  had 
been  scattered  like  the  rose  leaves ;  and  Alan  Euthven  Avas 
cool  enough  to  walk  slowly  and  meditatively  up  Holborn, 
under  the  archway  and  along  the  paved  passage  to  Mr.  Elyot'3 
office. 

He  did  not  even  ascend  the  stairs  rapidly ;  somehow  he  felt 
a  strange  reluctance  to  enter  the  room;  but  he  knew  he  could 
not  sleep  till  he  had  said  his  say — so  he  turned  the  handle  and 
entered. 

By  the  window  sat  Hugh  Elyot,  bis  writing  table  was  drawn 
close  up  to  the  casement,  and  the  sun  was  streaming  its  rays 
on  the  man's  face,  and  hair,  and  figure. 

Ah !  how  changed  he  was !  how  much  thinner  the  soft, 
brown  hair,  how  much  more  wasted  the  figure,  how  sunken  hia 
cheeks,  how  changed  and  altered  altogether ! 

He  was  writing  when  Alan  entered,  but  at  sight  of  him  the 
old  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  the  old  smile  lighted  his  face 
as  he  rose,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  welcomed  his  visitor. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  to  see  me  again  at  all," 
he  said,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  Alan  ;  but  the  latter  waved 
him  coldly  back. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about  an  unpleasant  matter, 
Mr.  Elyot,"  he  said,  "  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  lay  aside  all 
pretences,  and  appear  like  what  we  are.  I  have  this  day 
discovered  the  hypocrisy  you  have  practised  upon  me." 

"  I — upon — you  ?"  interrogated  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  You  upon  me,"  repeated  Alan  determinedly :  "  there  were 
but  two  men  an  earth  I  ever  trusted  in  implicitly,  one  was  my 
brother,  the  other  you ;  one  of  you  has  betrayed  me,  ruined 
my  prospects,  blasted  aay  hopes,  beggared  me.  I  cannot  believe 
it  to  have  been  Murray,  it  must  have  been  you." 

"  Mr.  Kuthven,  are  you  mad  ?"  demanded  his  late  partner. 
"  How  could  I  beggar  you,  even  had  I  wished  to  do  so  ?  What 
secret  had  you  it  was  possible  for  me  to  betray  ?  do  uot  speak 
in  riddles,  but  let  us  come  to  a  clear  understandiug  at  once. 
A\' hat  is  it  you  are  talking  about  'i'' 
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"  I  am  speaking  of  my  scheme  for  reducing  the  cost  of  trac- 
tion." 

"  Well  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  Well,  I  declare  to  heaven  if  you  brave  me  out  in  this  way, 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  do  something  desperate.  Oh !  be  sure 
your  scheming  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully  for  ever.  Be 
certain  you  will  be  exposed  some  day,  though  I  spare  you  now. 
I  declare  it  is  enough  to  sicken  one  of  the  world  to  see  such 
villainy  and  deceit  as  yours  in  it." 

"  Mr.  Euthven,  before  you  deal  me  out  such  very  hard. 
words,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  what  have  I  done  ? 
what  connection  is  there  between  your  traction  scheme  and 
your  ruin  ?  I  really  am  quite  at  a  loss ;  I  have  not  the  faintest 
comprehension  of  your  meaning." 

"  I  mean  that  you  wormed  yourself  into  my  confidence  with 
a  purpose ;  that  you  stole  my  plan,  and  sold  it  to  that  fool 
Bonsil — that  he  is  getting  six  hundred  a-year  for  my  inven- 
tion— that  it  is  my  scheme  he  has  made  use  of — and  that  mj 
secret  was  divulged  to  him  by  you." 

"  Did  Mr.  Bonsil  tell  you  this  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Elyot. 

"  No ;  but  I  know  it  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  you  com- 
plete the  bargain.  There  were  but  the  two  of  you  knew  of  it 
— Murray  and  yourself — you  far  more  than  Murray  ;  and  one 
of  you  has  betrayed  me  :  it  must  be  you,  my  own  brother 
could  not." 

"  And  I  could  not,"  added  Mr.  Elyot  quickly.  "  Whoever 
has  betrayed  you,  I  have  not.  I  can  make  allowance  for  ex- 
cited feelings,  but  you  must  not  allow  feeling  to  blind  your 
judgment.  I  am  innocent ;  I  declare  to  you,  Mr.  Euthven, 
that  so  surely  as  God  hears  me  speaking  at  this  moment,  I 
never  betrayed  the  confidence  you  reposed  in  me  to  living  man. 
I  worked  for  you  as  hard  as  I  ever  worked  for  myself ;  I  was 
interested  in  your  success ;  when  your  plans  failed,  I  was 
grieved.  I  believe  I  identified  my  interests  with  yours  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  do  with  those  of  ano- 
ther. I  could  not  have  done  what  you  accuse  me  of;  I  could 
not  have  stolen  a  plan  or  pirated  your  ideas  ;  I  could  just  aa 
readily  have  gone  out  and  picked  pockets." 

"  Who  has  betrayed  me  then  ?"  asked  Alan ;  "  my  brother  ? 
do  you  mean  to  throw  the  treachery  off  your  shoulders  on  to 
his?" 

"  Grod  forbid.  I  believe  your  brother  to  be  as  incapable  of 
Buch  an  act  as  I  should  be." 

"  Well,  then,  who  is  the  guilty  person  ?"  enquired  Alan. 

And  Mr.  Eljot  answered,  "  That  I  really  cannot  tell  you." 
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There  was  a  momentary  pause,  duriug  wliicli  ]\Ir.  Eutliven 
was  striving  to  crush  the  rising  feeJing  of  respect  and  trust 
with  which  his  late  partner  had  always  inspired  him.  In  the 
days  gone  by,  no  matter  how  strange  Elyot's  conduct  had 
appeared  when  absent,  no  matter  how  singular  his  reserve  had 
seemed,  Alan  had  always  found  his  doubts  dispersed  when 
they  came  to  talk  together  face  to  face.  There  was  a  frank, 
guileless  honesty  about  the  man's  manner  which  disarmed 
suspicion — a  faith,  and  truth,  and  single-mindedness,  which 
caused  his  lightest  word  to  be  as  readily  believed  as  another's 
oath — and  this,  which  had  been  his  greatest  attraction  to  Alan 
at  the  beginning  of  their  intimacy,  he  felt  was  even  then  pro- 
ducing its  customary  effect,  and  conquering  him. 

So  he  grappled  with  it,  and  thrust  the  old  trust  from  liim  as 
a  weakness  ;  he  put  his  foot  on  the  dictates  of  his  own  better 
nature,  and  steeled  himself  against  conviction.  Should  he  be- 
lieve Elyot  then,  he  knew  he  would  disbelieve  him  when  once  out 
of  his  sight,  and  so,  determined  not  to  believe  at  all,  he  said, — 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  for  information  as  to  whom  it 
was  that  had  stolen  my  plans,  for  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject  before  leaving  liome.  I  knew  there  were  but  t^vo  who 
could  have  betrayed  me.  I  cannot  suspect  Murray,  therefore 
I  charge  you.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  the  debt  I  owed  you  is 
paid  at  last  by  my  silence.  I  thought  you  my  friend,  and  you 
are  my  enemy :  you  served  me  once,  and  I  now  wipe  out  that 
service  by  refraining  from  telling  the  world  how  basely  you 
have  betrayed  my  confidence." 

Except  that  Elyot's  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  he  did  not 
sliow  even  by  a  movement  how  Alan's  speech  had  touched 
him :  turning  full  towards  his  accuser,  he  said, — 

"  Mr.  Euthven,  before  we  discuss  this  matter  further,  will 
you  answer  me  a  few  questions,  calmly,  if  you  can ;  truthfully, 
as  I  know  you  will.  Do  you  believe  I  stole  and  sold  your  plan  r" 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  you  think  that  in  a  week's  time  you  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion  ?" 

"  I  shall  to  the  day  of  my  death." 

"If  any  one  had  said  to  you  two  years  ago,  your  pai'lncr 
Elyot  is  a  thief — a  villain — working  for  you  for  a  purpose, 
serving  you  because  he  is  a  rogue  ;  what  would  you  have  an- 
swered ?" 

"  I  should  have  said  he  lied,"  was  Alan's  brief  response. 

"  And  what  have  I  done  since  to  shake  the  confidence  you  once 
reposed  in  me  H  What  have  I  done  ?"  he  repeated,  as  Alan's 
fma  flushed,  and  his  brow  darkened. 
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"  Till  to-clay,  you  have  clone  notliing,  thougli  omitted  irmch,'* 
was  the  reply.  "Xou  took  my  coiifidenee,  you  gave  none 
back ;  you  came  into  my  home ;  you  were  received  amongst  us 
as  a  friend — as  a  brother;  but  of  your  home,  of  your  irieuds, 
of  your  ties,  we  knew  nothing.  At  your  bidding  you  expected 
me  to  relinquish  plans  which  I  gave  you  reasons  for  persisting 
in ;  and  when  I  declined  to  relinquish  them  unless  you  showed 
me  sufficient  cause  for  so  doing,  you  were  offended.  Tou 
wanted  to  hold  me  in  your  hands  like  a  child — you  wanted  me 
to  be  a  puppet,  whilst  you  held  the  strings.  I  can  understand 
all  this  now  ;  I  can  see  you  were  making  use  of  me ;  that  your 
friendship  was  feigned,  your  silence  wisdom.  What  have  you 
done  ?     You  have  deceived  me,  crossed  my  path,  ruined  me  !" 

"  You  have  said  your  say,"  replied  Hugh  Elyot,  "  now  let 
me  say  mine ;  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning — to  that  first 
night  we  ever  met.  Was  I  a  hypocrite  then  ?  Was  a  slight 
act  of  courtesy  towards  a  stranger  a  planned  scheme  for  ruin- 
ing him  ?  Did  I  force  my  acquaintance  on  you  ?  When  you 
asked  me  how  you  were  to  satisfy  landlords  of  your  respect- 
ability, was  I  a  villain  because  I  trusted  in  you,  and  allowed 
you  to  refer  to  me  ?  Was  I  a  hypocrite  when  I  put  you  in 
the  way  of  procuring  employment,  and  introduced  you  to  men 
who  have  since  been  of  use  to  you  ?  Was  I  a  hypocrite  when, 
introduced  to  your  family,  I  never,  by  word,  look,  or  deed,  took 
advantage  of  my  position ;  but  when  I  saw  there  was  danger  in 
the  continued  intimacy,  voluntarily  deprived  myself  of  an  inter- 
course whicli  has  been  the  one  pleasure  of  a  most  lonelj^,  loveless 
life  ?  Was  I  a  hypocrite, when,  trusting  to  your  talents,  relying 
on  your  powers,  1  did  what  I  thought  would  be  advantageous, 
nnd  risked  my  small  savings  in  that  factory  with  you  ?  Was 
I  a  hypocrite  when  I  drew  little  or  nothing  out  of  the  business, 
but  worked  hard  here  at  night,  so  as  not  to  have  to  lessen  the 
general  fund — when  I  advised  you  against  that  contract,  and 
;  et  laboured  for  its  success — when  I  counselled  you  to  make 
terms  with  the  men,  and  yet  helped  you  to  replace  them  ? 
AVas  I  a  hypocrite  when,  my  need  being  greater  than  my 
pride,  I  took  the  money  you  I  knew  could  spare,  and  that  I 
sorely  wanted  ?  Was  I  a  hypocrite  when,  sitting  by  your 
Christmas  fire,  you  saw  me  struggling  to  subdue  the  Jove 
which  has  caused  all  this  disunion  between  us?  Tell  Ina 
Treuham  what  I  liave  never  dared  to  teU  her,  that  I  love  her 
beyond  all  created  beings,  and  then  ask  her  if  I  am  the  hypo- 
crite you  would  make  me  out  ?" 

"  I  will  not  have  Miss  Trenham's  name  introduced  into  the 
discussion,"  said  Alan  haughtily. 
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"  You  cannot  belp  yourself;  we  may  as  well  talk  of  her  as 
think  of  her,  for  it  is  she  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
doubt  and  mistrust  that  exist  between  us.  Tou  need  not  fear 
my  speaking  of  her  otherwise  than  you  would  speak  yourself." 

"  I  will  not  have  her  mentioned  at  all,"  repeated  JMr. 
Euthven. 

"  If  you  understand  my  conduct  towards  her,"  persisted  Mr. 
Elyot,  "you  may  better  understand  my  conduct  towards  you. 
Since  I  first  knew  her,  I  have  cherished  a  hope — a  vain  "one, 
that  some  day  I  might  win  her  for  my  wife.  She  has  been  the 
one  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  darkness  of  my  life — the  one  thin  rr 
time  and  misfortune  left  me  to  care  or  hope  for;  but  I  have 
never  striven  to  draw  her  nearer  to  me,  I  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  speak  time  after  time,  till  I  almost  marvelled  at 
my  own  self-command — I  knew  I  might  trust  her — I  knew  if 
she  loved  me,  she  Avould  forgive  and  endure  anything  lor  my 
eake,  and  because  I  knew  that,  mark  you,  Mr.  Kuthven,  because 
I  felt  she  would  forget  her  own  interest,  I  have  held  my  peace, 
though  the  words  have  been  on  my  lips  twenty  times.  I  can 
now  thank  God,  who  has  enabled  me  to  do  this,  because  I  see 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  marry — never.  And  I  would  not  for 
any  consideration  that  she  should  drag  out  the  best  years  of 
her  life  engaged  to  a  man  whose  sole  heritage  has  been  sorrow." 

He  spoke  mournfully,  there  was  no  resisting  the  subdued 
pleading  of  his  eyes — the  one  beauty  of  the  man's  face — and 
Alan,  spite  of  himself,  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  him, 
more  especially  as  his  speech  contained  a  virtual  relinquishment 
of  Ina. 

"  Has  it  been  the  want  of  money  which  has  stood  between 
you? '  he  asked. 

"  Partly — chiefly — if  she  could  have  excused  the  error  which 
has  wrought  misery  to  me,  and  made  me  old  before  my  time, 
money  could  so  far  have  removed  its  consequences  as  to  have 
rendered  our  marriage  possible." 

"  And  to  compass  this  object  you  have  been  working  ever 
since  we  first  knew  you." 

"  Even  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,"  said  Alan,  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  feeling,  no 
doubt  that  he  was  doing  something  magnanimous,  "  I  came 
here  to  say  I  should  not  expose  you ;  I  say  more  now,  I  forgive 
you." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  was  the  quick  retort. 

"  I,  too,  have  worked  hard  for  money,"  answered  Alan, 
**You  have  stepped  between  me  and  my  recompense,  yet  I 
repeat  I  can  forgive  you,  I  no\v  understand  your  temptuiigu. 
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i  do  not  now  call  you  a  villain,  I  merely  call  you  weak;  I  see 
bow  you  thought  to  beneiit  yourself,  and  yet  imagined  you 
would  not  injure  me.  Friends  we  can  never  be  again,  but  we 
will  not  part  enemies." 

"Mr.  Euthven,!  never  stole  your  plan,  I  never  sold  it,  never 
SDoke  of  it.  I  only  told  you  of  my  hopeless  love,  because  I 
trusted  that,  when  you  knew  I  had  striven,  however  feebly,  to 
act  right  in  one  relation,  you  would  understand  I  could  not 
possibly  have  committed  audi  a  wrong  in  another,  I  will  do 
anything  I  can  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  suspicion  you 
entertain  against  me,  I  will  assist  you  in  any  investigation  you 
like  to  make  ;  I  will  go  with  you  to  Mr.  Bonsil,  though  I  have 
never  seen  nor  spoken  to  him  in  my  life  ;  if  you  point  out  any 
plan  by  which  I  can  satisfy  you,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  only 
let  the  matter  be  cleared  up.  Tou  have  unjustly  accused  me 
— you  must  prove  your  assertion  to  be  either  true  or  untrue, 
it  cannot  rest  here." 

"  I  do  not  see  where  further  either  of  us  can  carry  it,"  re- 
turned Alan.  "  If  I  go  to  Mr.  Bonsil,  of  course  he  will  declare 
the  plan  to  be  his  own;  if  I  talk  to  you,  you  deny  having  be- 
trayed me.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  a  police  investigation ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  an  affair  on  which  one  can  only  form  a  strong  opinion, 
and  mine  is  that  you  wanted  money,  and  being  tempted — fell." 

Tightly  Hugh  Elyot  clasped  his  hands  together  on  his  desk — 
a  scene  out  of  life's  tragedy  can  be  acted  out  as  well,  you  see, 
my  reader,  in  a  prosaic  office  as  in  a  palace — and  for  a  minute 
or  two  be  remained  profoundly  silent ;  at  last  he  turned,  and 
asked,  slowly, 

"  If  a  man  went  to  Marsh  Hall,  and  accused  you  of  a  crime 
of  which  you  knew  you  were  as  innocent  as  a  child,  what 
should  you  do  ?" 

*'  I  should  clear  myself." 

*'  And  if  you  could  not  clear  yourself,  if,  feeling  you  were 
vanocent,  and  protesting  by  everything  sacred  that  you  were 
80,  he  still  persisted  in  his  suspicion — how  should  you  act?" 

"  Let  him  suspect,  for  Grod  defends  the  right." 

*'  Then  you  have  spoken  my  answer ;  I  am  innocent,  I  have 
tried  to  convince  you  I  am  so ;  I  am  willing  to  face  any  ex- 
amination, to  answer  any  question  upon  this  subject.  .  For  the 
last  time  I  declare  before  Heaven  I  do  not  know  who  it  is  that 
has  stolen  your  plan,  and  blasted  your  prospects;  and,  seeing 
you  still  unconvinced,  I  repeat  jowr  own  words,  I  let  you  sus- 
pect, for  I  know  God  defends  the  right,  and  in  His  hands  I  am 
content  to  leave  m^'seli*'* 
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"  Elyot,  you  are  either  the  best  Christian  or  the  greatest 
bypocritel  ever  met,"  summed  up  Alan. 

"  I  am  not  a  liypocrite,  neither  am  I  a  good  Christian,'*  -was 
the  reply,  painfully  and  wearily  spoken.  "  I  have  found  the 
right  very  hard,  the  ways  of  the  Lord  very  mysterious ;  no,  I 
am  not  a  good  Christian.  The  day  must  come,  however,  when 
you  will  discover  whether  I  have  been  honest  or  a  rogue  ;  and 
Avlieu  you  have  proved  which  I  am,  I  trust  to  your  honour  to 
tell  me.     Till  then  I  can  wait." 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Alan,  "  that,  should  the  day 
ever  come  when  I  see  cause  to  alter  my  present  opinion,  I  will 
not  sleep  till  I  have  told  you  so  ;  and  now  I  have  but  one  thing 
more  to  say :  believing  my  suspicion  to  be  right,  thinking  you 
have  been  false  to  me  because  of  your  temptation,  I  forgive  you." 

"  And  having  been  true  to  you,  and  you  having  ■^^Tonged 
me  with  as  black  a  suspicion  as  man  could  entertain,  I  make 
all  allowance  for  your  pride  and  your  anger,  and  from  my  soul 
forgive  you." 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact,-  nevertheless,  that,  un- 
convinced as  he  was,  Alan  Euthven  could  not  part  from  Hugh 
Elyot  in  strife.  Yielding  to  the  impulse  of  a  better  feeling, 
even  while  blaming  himself  for  weakness,  he  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  second  time  during  that  interview,  and  took  his  old 
friend's  in  his. 

And  the  two  men  grasped  hands,  and  looked  each  other  for 
a  moment  straight  in  the  face. 

Then  without  another  word  they  parted ! 


CHAPTEE    XLV. 

ACROSS   THE    SEA. 

"Whilst  the  events  wliich  I  have  just  been  chronicling  were 
passing  in  London,  Euby,  in  another  land,  was  struggling  slowly 
and  wearily  back  to  health.  She  had  been  at  death's  door — 
death  himself  had  held  the  portal  open  for  her,  but  on  the  very 
threshold  she  turned,  and  querulously  retraced  her  steps  to 
life.  You,  my  reader,  who  have  hitherto  seen  poor  Beauty 
only  when  the  flush  of  liealth  was  on  her  cheek,  and  the  bright- 
ness of  youth  in  her  eyes,  could  scarcely  imagine  the  chan<:;e 
which  a  sharp  and  violent  illness  and  a  tedious  convalesceni-e 
wrought  in  her  appctuance.  tSee,  she  is  before  ua — uute  Lbs 
chaui'e  I 
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There  is  the  old  grace  of*  movement  as  she  raises  her  hand, 
and  puts  it  to  her  burning  brow,  but  the  old  grace  of  form  has 
departed.  She  is  thin,  miserably  thin,  almost  emaciated ;  and 
her  face  is  pale,  and  her  eyes  have  lost  their  brightness  ;  and 
her  cheeks  are  simken,  and  she  looks  fretful,  and  peevish,  and 
discontented.  The  child's  loveliness  of  shape  and  colour  has 
departed,  and  my  Beauty  at  last  is  beautiful  no  more. 

Heaven  help  her !  since  we  parted  she  has  fathomed  the 
depths  of  sin,  and  brought  the  offspring  of  sin  into  the  world. 
See,  even  now  it  stirs  with  impatient  hand  the  silk  coverlid 
she  has  thrown  over  it,  and  the  movement  rouses  Euby — poor 
wretched  mother,  who  but  for  this  awful  burden  might  not 
have  found  her  position  so  insupportable — who,  but  for  this, 
would  long  ago  have  turned  her  face  home  towards  Alan. 

Tor  Gernon  was  wearied  of  her,  more  wearied  than  she  had 
ever  been  of  Mr.  Perman,  than  Mr.  Perman  had  ever  been  of 
her.  Ruby,  beautiful  and  strong,  might  be  tiresome  ;  but 
Euby  plain  and  ailing  was  xmendurable.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  man  should  soon 
forsake  a  woman  who  has  first  forsaken  herself,  but  in  the 
])resent  case  it  was  entirely  Euby's  fault  that  Henry  Gernon 
had  so  soon  wearied  of  her. 

For  he  had  once  loved  her — loved  her  when  she  was  a  girl, 
pure  and  innocent — loved  her  with  an  earnestness  which  had 
there  been  anything  under  the  surface  except  froth,  and  mere 
froth,  might  have  carried  them,  had  she  then  become  his  wife, 
through  years  of  matrimony  successfully  to  the  end — further^ 
she  had  not  been  quite  the  one  to  blame  in  the  last  act  of  all ; 
he  had  taken  her  when  she  was  hesitating  what  to  do — thrust 
out  so  suddenly  to  that  point  in  the  road  of  virtue,  where  the 
alluring  path  of  vice  crosses  it — he  had  found  her  standing 
irresolute,  and  seized  her  hand,  and  dragged  her  down  the 
hills  of  sin  ;  he  was  bound  to  her  by  every  tie  a  man  of  honour 
could  imagine — he  liad  been  the  cause  of  her  being  cast  out 
still  innocent  from  her  husband's  house  ;  he  had  not  led  her  to 
her  brother's,  he  had  not  left  her  a  moment  for  reflection,  but 
had  caged  the  butterfly,  and  carried  her  olF  with  him.  Almost 
before  slie  knew  what  she  had  done — how  she  had  compromised 
herself — into  what  black  waters  she  had  dived — she  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  wide  Atlantic  which  separated  her  from  home, 
and  country,  and  friends — type  of  the  wider  ocean  without  a 
shore,  save  eternity,  on  which  they,  who  have  once  sinned  aa 
ehe  had  done,  are  tossed  till  they  reach  the  happier  land. 

He  had  brought  disgrace  into  a  family  which  had  never 
known  disgrace  before  j  he  had  taken  from  a  woman  her  dearest 
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possessiou,  the  fuL  value  of  which  she  never  fully  ccmpreheiids 
till  lost  for  ever — her  good  name  ;  he  had  voluntarily  rushed 
into  a  connexion  which  lie  meant  to  he  life-long  ;  he  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  her,  and  would  gladly  have  kept  his  word ; 
failing  being  able  to  do  so,  he  would  likely  never  have  deserted 
her  had  the  Ruby  of  reality  in  the  least  degree  resembled  the 
Euby  to  whom  he  had  given  his  love. 

AVhen  a  married  man  finds  out  that  he  has  made  a  mistake 
of  this  kind,  he  has  (or  to  speak  more  correctly,  used  to  have) 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
fact  of  a  place  being  his  own  freehold,  or  held  on  a  long  lease, 
reconciles  a  man  to  a  clay  soil,  smoky  chimneys,  scarcity  of 
water,  bad  drainage,  and  a  two-mile  walk  to  the  station,  evils 
which,  were  he  merely  a  yearly  tenant,  would  entail  a  six 
months'  notice  so  sure  as  quarter  day  came  round.  Human 
nature  adapts  itself  just  as  readily  to  an  irremediable  grievance, 
as  it  chafes  fiercely  under  the  incubus  of  an  ill  which  can  b« 
cured — it  can  endure  the  babbling  of  an  idiot,  where  it  cannot 
bear  the  voice  of  a  wise  man,  providing  the  first  be  a  fixture, 
the  latter  merely  a  tenant  at  will.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
wives  as  with  houses — if  a  scold,  like  a  smoky  chimney,  is  au 
institution,  why  she  must  be  borne  with,  that  is  all,  and  there 
is  no  use  troubling  oneself  about  the  matter,  but  if  either  the 
smoke  or  the  scold  can  be  got  rid  of — good  Heavens  !  what  a 
grievance  it  becomes. 

And  without  being  a  scold,  Ruby  had  become  that  grievance 
to  Henry  Gernon — she  was  worse  than  a  scold,  worse  than  a 
virago — she  was  fretful.  Ruby  in  health  had  not  been  one  of  the 
most  domestic  and  contented  women  imaginable,  but  Ruby  in 
sickness  was  enough  to  drive  any  man  out  of  his  senses.  Ruby 
longing  for  health,  longing  for  a  change,  longing  for  a  di- 
vorce, miserable  when  the  man  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
was  away,  and  mourning  when  he  was  by  her  side — is,  to  my 
mind,  a  picture  frightful  to  contemplate.  Ruby  waking  to  a 
sense  of  all  she  had  lost,  of  the  disreputable,  hopeless  future 
before  her,  appears  to  me  as  sad  a  spectacle  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

It  was  a  fine  idea  that  of  representing  in  the  old  allegories, 
Vice  wearing  a  mask  of  beauty  till  she  had  lured  her  victim, 
Avlien  she  appeared  in  her  true  colours — a  hag  of  hideous 
aspect,  of  frightful  deformity.  There  is  no  old  allegory  truer  to 
life  than  this,  for  there  is  nothing  fairer,  or  more  seductive,  or 
more  romantic,  or  more  alluring  than  vice  at  a  distance  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  ugly,  so  commonplace,  so  prosaic,  so  uuiu- 
vitiii^:.  no  vulgar  under  tlie  veil. 
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Euby,  poor  soul,  bad  penetrated  the  disguise,  and  turned 
with  liorror  from  the  skeleton ;  she  had  bared  its  full  defor- 
mity witli  her  own  thoughtless  hands,  with  her  own  tiresome 
temper,  but  that  made  the  trial  none  the  lighter,  and  still  as 
she  sat  there  her  thoughts  turned  wearily  from  herself  to  her 
child,  and  back  again,  always  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  from 
the  infant  to  herself. 

Day  by  day  she  felt  what  better  women  than  she  have  had 
to  face  before,  the  gradual  extinction  of  a  once  passionate  love : 
day  by  day  she  felt  what  she  had  never  previously  experienced, 
neglect,  coldness,  change.  He  was  weary  of  her,  and  she  knew 
this  ;  but  she  had  not  craft  and  sense  enough  to  lure  him 
back,  she  only  widened  the  breach  between  them  with  her 
tears  and  her  repinings. 

"Without  hope  in  the  future,  without  happiness  in  the  present, 
regretting  the  rash  step  she  had  taken,  mourning  for  a  reputa- 
tion lost  and  gone  for  ever,  Euby  was  one  of  the  most  de{)lor- 
able  companions,  the  most  wearisome  woman  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  she  lacked  the  passionate  remorse,  the  agonizing  self- 
reproach,  which,  while  making  her  more  wretched,  might  still 
have  kept  alive  witli  the  fuel  of  a  fresh  sensation  the  love  that 
was  well  nigh  exhausted  in  him. 

Sorrow  failed  to  strengthen  her  nature  ;  sin  had  deepened 
no  channel,  not  even  an  evil  one  in  her  shallow  heart ;  she  had 
nothing  solid  in  her  grief  about  her ;  she  had  no  real  repent- 
ance, she  had  no  conscience  in  the  matter  ;  she  seemed  indeed 
to  be  w^hat  lua  had  declared  her,  an  irresponsible  being  wlio 
could  be  touched  through  her  body,  but  not  through  her  soul, 
and  Captain  Gernon  regarded  her  as  such  accordingly. 

He  treated  her  as  he  might  have  treated  a  child ;  he  loved 
her  and  petted  her,  and  was  faithful  to  her  whilst  the  novelty 
lasted  ;  but  when  it  wore  off,  when  he  found  what  a  pour 
flimsy  creature  it  was  he  had  dragged  through  the  mire  and 
crushed,  he  cast  her  aside  as  he  might  a  toy,  and  left  her  to 
amuse  herself  as  she  could. 

AVhich  end  Kuby  compassed  by  thinking  over  all  she  had 
lost,  and  wishing  she  had  never  left  Alan,  never  married,  Hever 
seen  Captain  Gernon,  never  done  anything. 

Tou  will  perceive,  my  reader,  that  there  was  no  repentance 
in  this,  that  Euby  really  wanted  the  capacity  to  be  either  a 
sinner  or  a  saint.  An  outcast,  a  degraded  woman  society 
might  deem  her,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  even  when  she  had 
crossed  the  sea  of  guilt  she  w^as  what  Mr.  Perman  once  said  so 
emphatically,  "  too  great  a  fool  to  fall  into  the  depths  other 
women  fathom." 
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To  be  very  "bad,  a  woman  must  have  in  her  the  capacity  to 
be  very  good  ;  and  weak  and  erring  though  Euby  was,  it  would 
have  required  a  miracle  to  develope  any  greatness  in  lier. 

I  suppose  the  age  has  gone  by  for  women  to  be  born  soulless, 
and  yet  were  the  phenomenon  possible,  Ruby  might  very  I'airly 
have  been  considered  destitute  of  any  such  appendage.  In  so 
far  as  her  acts  influenced  her  temporal  welfare  she  could  regret 
them,  but  all  the  tracts  in  England  would  have  been  powerless 
to  "awaken"  Euby  to  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility. 
She  was  wai-m  when  the  siin  shone,  cold  when  the  winds  blew  ; 
Bhe  could  regret  the  absence  of  bodily  comfort,  grumble  con- 
cerning pain,  solitude,  neglect ;  be  bright,  lively,  and  fascinat- 
ing in  health ;  languid,  desponding,  and  tiresome  in  sickness, 
but  for  anything  further !  it  is  in  other  natures  than  hers, 
I'cader,  you  must  look  for  more  than  mediocrity  even  in  vice. 

Thus,  save  that  her  beauty  had  departed,  and  her  strength 
failed,  Euby  was  the  same  in  the  West  Indies  as  what  she  had 
been  in  the  old  Cumberland  Parsonage,  a  frivolous  creature, 
destined  to  make  trouble  for  herself  and  every  one  connected 
Avith  her — her  own  share  of  trouble  being  pcrhajis  the  lightest. 

She  had  made  it  for  brother,  husband,  and  lover ;  she  had 
disgraced  the  first,  abandoned  the  second,  Avearied  the  third  ; — 
and  as  she  sat  with  the  light  evening  breeze  fanning  her 
temples,  with  her  changed,  tired  eyes  turned  towards  her 
sleeping  child,  who  could  deny  but  that  she  had  made  trouble 
enough  for  herself. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  gradual  change  in  Captain  Gernon, 
of  the  changeless  love  her  brother  had  borne  her,  thinking  of 
lua's  letter  received  nearly  twelve  months  previously,  and  en- 
closing those  few  lines  from  Alan  which  love  alone  could  have 
dictated;  she  was  thinking  of  the  present  and  of  the  past, 
when  her  maid  entered  and  announced  that  Mr.  Hunter  wished 
to  see  her  particularly. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  wish  to  see  me  r"  Euby  enquired,  and  the 
answer  was  still  in  the  affirmative. 

So  she  arose,  and  braided  her  disordered  hair,  and  arranged 
her  dress,  which  hung  loosely  about  her  figure,  and  walked  with 
languid  step  to  the  apartment  where  her  visitor  awaited  her. 

He  was  a  tall,  commanding-looking  person,  the  richest 
planter  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  wliom  Euby  before 
her  illness  had  seen  frequently,  though  owing  to  the  absence 
of  his  sister  in  England,  and  the  fact  of  he  liimself  being  a 
widower,  she  liad  never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him. 

He  placed  a  chair  for  her ;  and  as  he  looked  in  her  white, 
changed  face,  a  kind  of  irresolute  exprcBsion  swept  across  his 
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countenance.     Next  moment,  however,  that  vanished  and  he 

Baid, 

"  I  regret  to  j)erceive  you  have  Leen  so  seriously  ill,  Mrs. 
G  era  on." 

She  had  hecome  accustomed  to  the  name,  so  she  answered 
without  its  disturbing  her, 

"  I  have  been  very  ill,  but  I  feel  strong  again  now,  at  least  I 
think  I  should  be  strong  were  I  in  England,"  and  she  signed. 

"  Captain  Gernon's  appointment  will  preclude  his  leaving 
our  island  for  some  time,  I  presvune,"  said  Mr.  Hunter;  and 
she  replied, 

"  Tes ;  but  I  could  go  alone,  you  know.  I  never  have  tra- 
velled much,  but  I  should  not  mind  ;  I  think  I  must  go 
home." 

Home  J  What  a  mournfulness  there  was  in  the  way  she 
uttered  that  one  word.  Apparently  it  struck  Mr.  Hunter,  for 
he  paused  before  his  next  sentence — a  strange  one. 

"  Mrs.  Gernon,  I  have  come  to-day  to  speak  to  you  on  a 
disagreeable  subject.  If,  as  I  fear,  }'ou  ai'e  not  strong  enough 
to  enter  upon  it,  will  you  write  me  a  note  when  you  do  feel 
better,  and  I  will  come  over  at  any  hour  you  may  appoint." 

"  I  am  strong,"  she  replied.  "  What  is  it  ?  What  have  you 
to  say  ?     Is  it  about  me  ?" 

And  the  quick  flush  which  came  into  Euby's  fice  as  she 
spoke  restored  for  a  moment  the  shadow  of  her  olden  beauty. 

"  It  is  about  your  husband ;  and  yet,  Mrs.  Gernon,  it  con- 
cerns you,"  he  said.     "I  am  grieved — I  really  am." 

"  You  need  not  be  about  me,"  she  answered.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

*'  Captain  Gernon  has  been — "  here  Mr.  Hunter  broke  off 
abruptly,  resuming,  "  My  sister  returned  some  three  months 
since  from  England,  and  during  your  illness  Captain  Gernon 
has  been  paying  attentions  to  her.  I  felt  bound  to  notice  this ; 
for  my  sister,  believing  he  was  unmarried,  did  not  discourage 
him  ;  and  accordingly  I  spoke  to  your  husband." 

"  Pray  go  on,"  gasped  lluby. 

*'  What  I  said  produced  so  little  effect,  that  if  you  would 
exert  your  influence — " 

"  I — my  influence !"  repeated  E-uby,  as  he  broke  off".  "  Mr. 
Hunter,  I  have  none.  I  could  not  speak  to  Captain  Gernon 
on  such  a  subject.  Cannot  you  take  your  sister  away  ?  Can- 
not you  forbid  him  your  house  ?  Cannot  you  do  a  hundred 
things  which  would  be  impossibilities  to  me  F" 

"  I  can  do  all  you  have  mentioned,"  replied  Mr.  Hunter,  Avith 
an  exaggeration  of  his  former  hesitation ;  "  but  there  is  another 
point,  Mrs.  Gernon.  a  most  painful  one,  I  assure  you  for  me. 
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to  have  to  mention.  lu  the  course  of  the  oonrersation  I  lield 
witli  your  husbaud,  he  assured  me  he  was — " 

"Not  married!"  she  cried  out.  "Oh!  Mr.  Hunter,  did  he 
say  that  ?*' 

"Tou  have  guessed  my  meaning,"  he  answered,  and  Ruby 
sank  back  sobbing  in  her  chair. 

For  several  minutes  no  sound  save  that  of  her  violent  weep- 
ing broke  the  silence;  but,  at  last,  she  said, 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Hunter,  I  am  not  his  wife  in  law ;  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.     I  will — " 

"I  wish  you  would  not,"  he  broke  in.  "If  I  had  believed 
him — if  I  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  not  deceiving 
me,  I  should  never  have  come  here.  It  seemed,  to  me  impos- 
sible ;  yet  I  saw  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  statement  except  by  asking  you.  We  never  imagined 
ibr  a  moment  but  that  you  were  Mrs.  Gernon.  Tou  were  in- 
troduced everywhere — received  by  all  of  us  as  Mrs.  Gernon. 
Such  a  deception  has  never  been  practised  here  before." 

"  It  was  not  quite  a  deception,"  she  said,  pleadingly.  "  Cap- 
tain Gernon  meant  to  marry  me — would  have  married  me.  I 
expected  to  get  a  divorce.  My  brother  tried  hard  to  induce 
my  husband  to  obtain  one,  but  it  was  useless ;  and  I — I — oh, 
my  God  I  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

To  say  that  her  visitor  listened  to  this  speech  in  amazement 
would  be  to  convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  feelings  with  which 
he  heard  her  statement. 

To  think  that  this  woman,  with  wliom  they  had  all  asaociated, 
on  whom  the  best-born  and  wealthiest  ladies  in  the  island  had 
called,  whom  they  had  asked  to  their  houses,  whom  they  had 
received  as  a  friend,  as  an  equal — in  some  cases  even  as  a  supe- 
rior— was  a  runaway  wife,  struck  him  absolutely  dumb. 

Even  after  hearing  her  first  confession,  he  had  concluded 
there  might  have  been  some  mere  informality  in  the  mai-riage, 
but  now  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter. 

She  had  fallen  as  low  as  sin  could  make  her;  and  almost 
involuntarily  he  drew  away  from  her  a  few  paces,  with  anger 
succeeding  sorrow,  indignation  treading  on  regret. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "do  I  really  understand  you  righlly? 
Have  you,  another  man's  wife,  been  introduced  "to  us  as  Cap- 
tain Gernon'b  ?  Have  we  really  been  receiving  and  associating 
with — " 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  stopped  him,  she  prayed  him  not 
to  utter  that  word;  she  told  him  how  it  had  been  used  to  her 
■wheu  innocent,  how  it  had  caused  her  to  leave  her  husband's 
home— she  poured  out  the  long  tale  of  her  folly,  her  tempta- 
tion, her  wcukuess,  her  regret;  she  spoke  of  her  brother,  uuil 
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produced  his  letter,  and  tLrust  it  into  ]\rr.  Hunter's  liands  and 
Avonld  have  hiin  read;  she  showed  liim  Alan's  remittance,  lying 
still  in  the  folds  of  the  paper,  and  told  him  how  it  was  she 
dared  not  go  back.  "  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  return  by  my- 
self," she  finished,  "  but  the  sight  of  it  would  kill  Alan,  and 
oh  !  my  heart  will  break,  my  heart  Avill  break !" 

Then  all  the  anger  he  had  felt  against  her  changed  to  pity. 
Like  Alan  he  was  strong,  and  he  could  see  what  a  poor,  weak, 
unreasoning  creature  this  was,  that  had  all  unwittingly  dragged 
the  pure  white  wings  of  its  purity  through  the  mire  of  sin.  He 
could  not  help  but  read  the  letter  when  she  insisted  that  he 
should,  and  kept  muttering  the  sentences  over  before  him — 
proof  of  how  the  words  had  been  devoured. 

He  remembered  the  beauty  wliicli  had  fascinated  all  on  her 
first  landing;  and  when  he  laid  down  the  worn  and  crumpled, and 
tear-stained  paper,  and  looked  in  the  pale  Avasted  face  before 
him,  he  could  not  but  over-estimate  the  mental  agony  she  had 
pas-ed  through,  and  attribute  the  change  wrought  by  sickness, 
to  remorse. 

"  You  see  it  all  now  ?"  Euby  queried,  just  as  she  would  have 
put  the  same  question  to  her  brother  in  the  days  gone  by ;  and 
he  answered  her  with  that  one  sentence  which  expresses  so 
much  and  does  so  little : 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  I  am  so  miserable,"  wept  Euby,  "  I  think  if  I  could  but  see 
Alan  once  again  I  should  die  happy.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  were 
dead — how  I  wish  I  had  died  long  ago." 

He  had  been  married  himself — he  had  loved,  and  mourned 
the  dead — he  was  not  cold,  or  hard,  or  stern — and  so  his  heart 
bled  for  the  sister  who  had  fallen  ;  for  the  brother  who  had 
been  disgraced.  "Words  could  not  have  expressed  the  contempt 
he  felt  for  Captain  Grernon,  the  indignation  that  swelled  up 
against  him ;  and  in  exact  proportion  as  he  over-rated  his  guilt, 
he  exaggerated  Euby's  repentance. 

With  all  her  old  fluency,  in  a  voice  softened  and  weakened 
by  illness,  she  told  him  her  tale,  and  he  received  it  without 
hesitation.  He  could  not  understand  the  long  course  of  flu-ta- 
tion  by  which  she  had  destroyed  her  husband's  confidence,  the 
career  of  folly  by  which  she  had  loosened  every  tie  between 
them.  He  could  not  comprehend  the  way  she  had  drawn 
Captain  Gernon  on,  and  on,  aud  on — the  fretful,  querulous 
murmuring  by  which  she  had  alienated  him  from  her. 

He  could  but  see  that  she  had  been  beautiful  and  waa 
changed  ;  he  could  but  hear  her  weeping  regrets  and  mournful 
lamentations,  and  believe  that  her  husband  had  been  a  jealous 
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tyrant,  and  Captain  Gernon  a  deliberate  villain ;  he  could  but 
hate  Euby's  sin,  and  pity  her — poor  sinner. 

So  he  listened  to  her  story,  and  when  she  had  finished,  gaye 
her  what  poor  comfort  he  could,  and  rose  to  take  his  leave, 

"  Whilst  you  remain  here,"  he  said,  and  there  was  some- 
thing marked  in  the  way  he  uttered  the  words,  "  if  you  ever 
require  a  friend's  counsel  or  help,  come  or  send  to  me." 

•'  I  will,"  she  answered  through  her  tears,  "  as  fearlessly  aa  I 
might  have  done  once  to  Alan." 

The  world  may  he  hard,  but  the  people  in  it — the  people 
with  whom  one  comes  in  contact  every  day — are  not  so  bad  a3 
it  is  the  fashion  to  say.  In  society  Ave  brush  against  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  which,  though  very  just  and  moral,  are 
somewhat  harsh  and  uncharitable ;  but  in  the  life  we  pass  out 
of  society,  we  meet  our  fellows  with  their  dress  coats  oif,  and 
find  they  are  flesh  and  blood  after  all. 

Men  would  be  very  much  ashamed  to  have  the  good  acts 
they  are  weak  enough  to  perform  in  secret,  published  like 
banns  of  marriage  in  their  friends'  drawing-rooms :  the  best 
lights  are  in  this  world  hidden  under  a  bushel,  and  we  are  con- 
tent to  let  them  remain  there.  We  feel  our  neighbour's  candle 
to  be  more  exclusively  ours,  when  we  fancy  we  alone  have  seen 
it  burning,  and  Ave  forget.  Heaven  forgiA^e  us,  that  Avhenever  the 
OAvner  of  it  has  seen  a  poor  soul  Avandering  in  such  darkness 
and  trouble  aa  we  have  passed  through,  he  has  unveiled  the 
light  for  him. 

But  for  these  hidden  candles,  what  Avould  become  of  those 
on  Avhom  society  turns  its  back,  Avhom  it  is  not  well  for  society 
to  recognise  as  objects  of  pity  ?  But  for  one  pitying  Christian 
Avhat  Avould  have  become  of  Kuby  in  that  distant  land  ;  Avhen 
heedlessly  and  passionateh^  she  brought  about  an  explanation 
with  Captain  Gi-emou,  thus  : 

"  Henry,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Hunter  has  been  here." 

"Has  he?"  asked  Captain  Gernon,  and  even  a  stranger 
might  have  told  from  his  face  that  he  knew  something  un- 
pleasant Avas  coming. 

"And  he  said,"  continued  she,  "  that  you  had  told  him  you 
were  not  married." 

"  And  am  I  ?"  Let  me  add  that  he  had  the  grace  not  to 
loolc  at  h{>r  as  he  spoke  the  sentence. 

IShe  did  not  scold,  she  did  not  rave  as  some  women  might 
have  done ;  Euby  had  no  capacity  in  her  for  a  scene,  for 
violence,  or  reproach,  she  only  broke  out,  crying  bitterly,  and 
replied, 

"  Oh !  Henrv.  did  you  not  promise  to  marry  me  ?  did  you 
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not  vow  to  be  faithful  to  me  for  ever — always  to  treat  me  as 
your  wife — never  to  let  my  sin  follow  me  ?" 

"  Yea,  Euby,  but  I  promised  an  impossibility ;  I  promised  to 
do  that  which  did  not  rest  with  myself.  I  had  no  idea  but 
that  Mr.  Perman  would  at  once  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  in  that 
case  most  certainly  I  should  have  made  you  my  wife ;  but  you 
see  he  has  not  done  so — he  will  not  do  so,  and  marriage,  as 
matters  have  turned  out,  is  impossible." 

"But  still  you  might  have  been  true  to  me — faithful,  as 
though  we  were  married,"  she  pleaded. 

"  No,  Ruby,  a  man  cannot  be  tliat  to  a  woman  not  his  wife," 
was  his  reply  ;  a  cold,  hard,  true  reply,  that  froze  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  made  her  stand  beside  liim  speechless.  "  It  is 
better,  perhaps,"  he  resumed  never  looking  at  her,  and  speaking 
in  a  harsh,  measured,  forced  voice,  "  that  we  should  clearly 
understand  one  another.  Had  Mr.  Perman  freed  you  I  should 
certainly  have  fulfilled  my  promise  ;  but  as  he  will  not,  it  would 
be  only  cruel  [in  me,  Euby,  to  lead  you  to  suppose  we  can  re- 
main together  always.  I  have  been  compelled  to  explain  our 
position  to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  after  that  explanation  I  do  not 
think  I  can  possibly  retain  my  appointment  here.  I  must 
return  to  England,  and  I  cannot  introduce  you  as  my  wife 
there,  while  otherwise  than  as  my  wife  you  cannot  live  with 
me.  A  man  cannot  live  all  his  life  as  I  have  been  doing  lately ; 
he  naturally  looks  to  form  some  permanent  connection." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  marry  ?"  asked  Euby. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  relieved  that  she  had  interrupted  his 
detached  sentences  at  last. 

"  And  if  you  marry,  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  our  child  ?'* 
She  was  on  her  knees  beside  his  chair,  she  placed  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  she  spoke  to  him  in  a  kind  of  despair,  yet  still  he 
could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say — he  to  her — 

"  I  will  make  you  an  allowance." 

"  Never !"  she  spoke  the  word  loudly  and  determinedly, 
epoke  it  as  her  brother  might  have  done,  spoke  it  so  that 
Captain  Gernon,  surprised,  in  spite  of  himself,  turned  and 
looked  at  her.  "I  will  go  home  to  Alan,"  she  said  next 
moment,  in  a  faint,  low  voice  ;  and  then  she  rose  and  walked 
towards  the  door. 

For  a  moment,  Captain  Gernon's  better  feelings  were 
awakened;  he  thought  of  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  of  the 
trust  he  had  betrayed,  of  the  faith  he  had  broken.  Something 
very  like  remorse  stirred  within,  and  prompted  him  to  seize 
the  poor  creature  he  had  dishonoured,  and  whisper  to  her 
omfort,  and  murmur  to  her  repentance. 
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"  I  did  not  mean  it,  Euby — forgive  me,  on  my  eoiil  I  dM 
not !"  lie  exclaimed ;  but  persistently,  though  feebly,  she 
BtruGTgled  to  release  herself,  moaning  out  rather  than  saying 
the  words, 

"  I  will  go  home  to  Alan  !** 
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He  did  not  think  she  would  go — not  then,  at  all  events.  Umlcr 
for  less  painful  circunistances,  he  had  seen  her  fear  to  face  her 
biOther,  to  meet  the  brunt  of  his  displeasure,  and  he  never 
imagined  she  would  really  leave  his  home,  to  seek  another  for 
herself. 

He  iaucied  when  she  had  "  cried  it  out,"  and  recovered  from 
the  first  shock  of  his  communication,  that  she  would  settle 
down  again  as  she  had  done  before,  and  leave  him  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  her  future  for  her.  It  had  been  a  very  uncom- 
fortable scene  altogether,  but,  perhaps,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  under  the  verandah,  smoking,  Captain  Gernon  was  not 
sorry  the  deiiouemp'"t  had  come,  and  that  the  ice  of  painful  ex- 
planation was  broken.  Tet  still  he  could  not  avoid  picturing 
to  himself  the  misery  she  must  be  even  then  enduring  in  her 
own  apartments.  Weeping,  he  felt  sure  she  was — for  tears, 
when  trouble  came  upon  her,  had  always  been  Ruby's  panacea  ; 
and  as  he  mentally  regarded  her  lying  on  a  sofa,  crying,  he 
knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar  meditatively,  and  said  audiblv, 

*'  Poor  soul !     Poor  Euby  !" 

Meanwhile  Ruby  Avas  not  weeping.  Eor  once  in  her  life  she 
did  not  take  rei'uge  in  tears,  but  in  something  prompter  and 
more  decided — flight.  Weak  and  ill  she  had  been,  but  strength 
seemed  given  to  her.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  when 
once  she  had  released  herself  from  Captain  Gernon,  she  re- 
paired to  her  own  rooms,  and  lifting  her  child,  left  for  ever  the 
house  of  the  man  who  had  once  loved  her.  She  took  no  moue}^ 
no  clothes  except  those  she  wore;  out  of  his  house  she  only 
carried  her  child  and  Alan's  letter,  and  with  something  of  Alan's 
spirit,  regardless  of  fatigue,  sickness,  sorrow,  made  her  way 
straight  to  Mr.  Hunter's. 

She  told  him  she  was  going  ;  she  told  his  sister — for  she  was 
with  her  brother  in  the  room — how  she  had  parted  with  Cap- 
tain Gernon;  she  repeated,  as  a  stronger  woman  might  have 
beaitated  to  do,  how  she  had  askfd  him  what  was  to  become  of 
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ner,  and  what  lie  had  answered ;  and  then  she  told  them  what 
she  had  told  him — that  she  was  going  back  to  Alan;  and  "  Oh  ! 
Mr.  Hunter,  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  away.  I  know  nothing 
— you  see  I  know  nothing.  If  I  were  once  in  England,  I  could 
walk  or  beg  my  way  to  them,  but  here — "  and  she  loolfed  ap- 
pealingly  from  one  to  the  other,  asking  how  she  was  to  get  away. 

"  This  money  Alan  sent  me,"  she  added,  "  it  is  an  order — ■ 
what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Take  it  back  to  him,"  answered  Mr.  Hunter,  "  and  let  him 
send  me  another  when  you  reach  England.  Leave  everything 
to  me,  and  I  will  arrange  about  your  passage." 

And  he  did.  He  saw  her  on  board,  he  provided  eyerything 
she  needed,  and  his  sister  helped  him  in  the  work. 

An  exceptional  case,  you  suggest.  Possibly;  but  Euby 
herself  was  exceptional.  It  is  not  often,  thank  Heaven  !  that 
a  woman  has  to  return  from  those  shores  so  lonely  and  friend- 
less as  she,  so  burdened  by  sickness  and  shame. 

Eor  when  once  the  excitement  was  past,  and  the  reaction  had 
set  in,  Ruby's  malady — the  low  fever  of  the  country — returned, 
and  she  lay  down  in  her  berth,  the  second  night  after  they  left 
port,  with  her  infant  beside  her,  firmly  believing  that  land  again 
she  should  never  see.  But  she  did — only  childless.  She  par- 
tially recovered,  it  sickened  and  died  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  ocean  they  left  the  child— mercifully  for  Alan. 

Little  he  dreamed  of  what  was  returning  to  him  ;  little 
thought  Ina,  when,  one  miserably  cold  evening,  she  sat  by  the 
fire  alone,  who  was  stealing  round  and  round  the  house,  longing 
to  see  her.  Once  or  twice  she  fancied  she  heard  hail  rattling 
against  the  windows,  and  at  last,  as  she  was  momentarily  ex- 
pecting Alan  and  Lorine  to  return  from  town,  and  feared  they 
might  get  wet  on  their  way  from  the  station,  she  rose,  and 
opening  the  window,  looked  out.  It  was  not  hailing,  so  she 
put  her  hand  into  the  darkness  to  feel  whether  rain  were  fall- 
ing, and  brought  it  back  wet  and  damp  with  a  small,  drizzling 
mist.  At  the  same  moment  she  heard  a  slight  rustling  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  evergreens,  and  leaning  over  the  railings  to 
listen,  the  sound  was  rej)eated. 

"  Is  any  one  there?"  she  asked,  not  without  a  quicker  pulse, 
for  although  constitutionally  courageous,  the  place  was  lonely, 
and  its  inhabitants  few.  "  Is  any  one  there  ?"  and  as  she  spoke 
there  was  a  louder  rustling  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  ever- 
greens, and  a  broken  voice  answered,  "  Is  that  you,  Ina?" 

"  Yes,  Euby,"  there  was  no  mistaking  her  tones,  changed 
though  they  might  be ;  and  next  moment  Ina  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps  holding  the  poor  lost  creature  to  her  heart. 
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"  Are  you  alone  ?"  asked  the  wanderer,  clinging  round  Ina*f 
neck,  as  she  had  done  in  days  past  for  ever. 

"  Tes,  dear,  quite  alone." 

"  Alan  is  not  with  you?" 

"  No,  there  is  no  one — come  in,"  and  still  with  arms  holding 
tight  round  Ina's  neck,  she  ascended  the  stone  steps  leading  to 
the  balcony,  and  entered  her  brother's  house  once  more. 

*'  I  have  come  home  to  die,"  were  her  first  words  after  Ina 
had  closed  the  window,  "  you  don't  think  Alan  will  turn  me 
out — I  am  so  afraid  to  meet  him." 

"  Would  to  God,  Ruby,  you  had  come  back  long  ago,"  said 
Ina,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks ;  and  she  knelt 
on  the  hearth-rug  beside  poor  Beauty,  and  untied  her  bonnet, 
and  took  off  her  wet  cloak,  and  held  the  little  feet  in  her  hands, 
striving  to  chafe  heat  in  them. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to  get  so  soaked  P'  she  asked.  "  How 
did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  came  to  the  Station — but  that  is  a  long  time  ago — I 
waited  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then  I  found  the  gate  open, 
and  stole  round  the  house.  I  saw  your  shadow  on  the  blind 
above,  half  an  hour  since,  and  when  you  came  down  here,  I 
tried  to  get  you  to  look  out.  I  wanted  to  see  you  alone,  i 
threw  gi-avel  up  at  the  window — don't  cry,  Ina — don't,  you 
will  kill  me,"  and  then  she  laid  her  head  down  on  Ina's  shoul- 
der, and  the  two  women  wept  together, 

"You  are  not  in  the  least  changed,"  said  Euby  at  last, 
stroking  with  her  small  hand  Ina's  smooth  cheek,  "  not  in  the 
least ;  and  only  look  at  me,  dear — should  you  have  known  me  ?" 

,"  Not  excepting  by  your  voice,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but,  Euby, 
I  cannot  let  you  sit  here  any  longer,  you  are  wet  through  and 
through — come  up-stairs  with  me." 

"  Shall  we  meet  any  one  ?"  she  asked — she,  who  at  one  time 
would  not  have  cared  had  she  met  the  whole  population  of 
London. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  house  but  myself,"  answered  Ina, 
"  except  the  servants,  and  they  are  in  the  basement — Murray 
is  at  the  factory,  Alan  in  town,  and  Lorly  with  him — do  not  be 
afraid,  dear." 

And  she  persuaded  Euby  to  cross  the  hall  and  ascend  the 
staircase,  and  enter  Alan's  dressing-room,  where  everything 
was  in  order  for  his  return — an  order  Euby's  advent  speedily 
disturbed.  Before  the  bright  warm  fire  Ina  placed  her  in  au 
easy  chair — she  brought  her  change  of  garments,  and  smoothed 
her  hair,  and  made  her  swallow  some  negus,  and  took  the  wet 
cloak,  and  the  soaked  and  draggled  dress,  and  the  drenched 
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bonnet  away,  and  left  Euby  by  herself  for  a  few  minutes  to  let 
her  realize  tlie  fact  that  she  was  once  again  at  home. 

After  three  years  of  gaiety  and  riches,  of  folly  and  pros- 
perity, of  sin  and  sorrow,  she  was  given  back  by  God  into  their 
hands. 

"  You  won't  reproach  me,  Ina — you  won't  let  Alan  be  cross 
to  me,"  she  pleaded,  when  her  friend  returned.  "  I  have  been 
very  wicked,  and  so  miserable — but  it  was  true  what  I  wrote 
to  you — had  you  been  at  Tottenham  that  day,  I  should  never 
have  gone  wrong — never." 

"Buby,  darling,"  answered  Ina,  "your  past  shall  lie  be- 
tween you  and  the  Almighty ;  in  the  future  you  shall  never 
hear  of  it  from  us.  To  the  world  you  are  changed,  and  you 
must  bear  that,  but  to  us  you  are  just  the  same  as  ever — only 
dearer." 

"  But  Alan,  Ina ;  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

"  Do  not  be  afraid.  Ruby,  of  any  one,  least  of  all  of  him. 
Think  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal,  and  be  sure  that  it  was 
true  for  all  time,  as  well  of  human  alfection,  as  of  God's  love." 

"  "What  was,  Ina  ? — I  think  I  am  forgetting  everything — I 
do  not  remember,  tell  me." 

But  Ina  did  not,  she  only  wound  her  arms  gently  round  poor 
Beauty,  and  looking  up  in  the  altered  face,  murmured, 

"  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again — was  lost, 
and  is  found." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  minutes  after  this,  hand  in  hand, 
side  by  side,  till,  at  length,  Alan's  voice  sounded  in  the  hall, 
enquiring  for  Ina. 

"Ina!  Ina!  where  are  you?"  echoed  Lorly,  coming  up  the 
stairs,  and  Euby  started  and  shivered  at  the  sound. 

They  had  been  happy  while  she  was  away,  their  tones  while 
she  was  ill  and  wretched  had  been  ringing  through  the  house 
like  that.  It  is  always  the  most  selfish  and  frivolous  people, 
those  who  have  the  least  thought  for  others  that  are  the  most 
open  to  impressions  of  this  kind,  to  jars  and  shocks,  and  so  it 
Avas  but  natural  Ruby  should  shrink  at  the  idea  that  the  family 
she  had  voluntarily  left  should  have  made  themselves  happy 
without  her. 

"  Oh,  Ina!"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  not  let  Lorly  come  here,  1 
cannot  bear  it — I  cannot — pray  do  not  let  her." 

"  She  will  not  come  here,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  and  Ina  left 
the  room,  and  encountered  Lorine  in  the  corridor. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere — Alan  wants  you, 
and  I  am  soaked  through,  Ina." 
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"  Tou  will  find  a  fire  in  your  own  room,"  replied  Tna,  as  she 
ran  away  down  stairs  to  Alan. 

"  Here  is  a  miserable  niglit,"  he  said,  standing  in  the  hall 
and  shaking  the  rain  oflF  his  coat  like  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
"  will  you  see  that  Lorly  changes  everything  ?  It  has  been 
pouring  all  the  way  from  the  station.  In  five  minutes  we  were 
as  wet  as  though  we  had  been  standing  under  a  pump — I  feel 
as  if  I  never  should  be  dry  again." 

And  having  by  this  time  divested  himself  of  great  coat  and 
hat,  he  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Ina  following  him. 

"Alan,"  she  said,  "  wait  a  moment,  there  is  some  one  in  your 
dressing-room." 

"  In  my  dressing-room  ?  what  sort  of  some  one  do  you  mean, 
a  visitor  or  a  burglar  ?" 

"  Euby,"  she  spoke  the  name  softly,  and  he  turned  and 
looked  in  her  face  to  see  if  she  meant  what  she  said,  then  find- 
ing it  to  be  a  fact,  he  strode  up  the  staircase  and  along  the 
corridor. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated  before  entering  the  room,  but 
next  instant  he  pushed  the  door  open  and  looked  aroxind. 

Crouched  on  the  floor,  in  the  old  attitude  he  remembered  so 
well,  with  her  head  resting  on  a  chair,  and  her  face  buried  in 
Ler  hands,  was  Ruby.  She  never  stirred  when  he  touched  her 
— never  spoke — but  only  sobbed  and  cried  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  saying,  "  Ruby,  my  poor  Ruby,  so  you  have  come  back  at 
last ;"  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her,  and  wel- 
comed her,  and  bade  her  be  comforted. 

"  Oh  !  Alan,  will  you  let  me  stay — will  you  forgive  me — will 
you  let  me  be  here  for  always  ?"  she  whispered,  and  Alan  held 
her  all  the  closer,  but  could  not  answer  her,  for  his  voice  failed 
him  when  he  tried  to  speak. 

And  so  she  came  back  to  the  home  she  had  scorned,  to  the 
love  she  had  never  valued — back,  shattered  in  health,  changed 
in  appearance,  needing  all  the  care  and  afi'eetion  they  had  all 
to  give  her,  a  desponding  invalid,  and  objectless  woman.  Just 
as  objectless  and  as  tiresome  as  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  only  perhaps  not  quite  so  difficult  to  manage. 

She  occupied  the  time  of  others  as  much  as  she  had  ever  done 
— never  feeling  content  save  when  Ina  sat  beside  her — always 
wanting  something,  food  or  medicine,  or  change  of  position ; 
now  weeping,  now  tranquil,  so  the  days  and  the  weeks  rolled 
by,  and  she  was  no  better. 

Doctors  seemed  able  to  do  her  no  good — love  and  kindness, 
tender  nursing,  perfect  rest  seemed  unavailing.     She  grew 
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wealier  and  weaker,  till  at  last  the  medical  men,  having  ej- 
hausted  their  resourcea,  told  Alan  a  great  truth. 

"  Your  sister  will  never  be  well  while  she  remains  here ;" 
which  information  Lorine  repeated  to  Mr.  Morunt,  whom  she 
was  soon  to  marry. 

And  he  went  straight  to  Alan.  "  Let  your  sister  come  and 
stay  with  us — there  is  no  air  in  England  like  that  of  Devon- 
shire.    I  will  bring  her  back  to  you  in  twelve  months  well." 

"  Should  you  be  willing  to  have  Euby  in  your  house  ?" 
asked  Alan  in  astonishment ;  and  the  clergyman  replied,  "  Un- 
questionably." 

"  Let  me  think  about  ifc,  then,"  said  Alan,  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

He  considered  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
finally  made  up  his  mind — Euby  should  go  to  Devonshire,  and 
he  told  her  of  his  decision. 

"  It  is  for  the  sake  of  your  health,"  he  said,  "nothing  elso 
could  have  induced  me  to  part  with  you." 

"  But  if  I  live  and  get  strong  again,  I  may  come  back  to 
you,"  she  asked ;  "  Lorly  is  very  good,  and  her  husbaud  so 
kind,  but  they  are  not  like  you  and  Ina.  Will  Ina  come  too  ? — 
I  cannot  live  without  Ina." 

"  Neither  can  I,  Euby,"  he  answered,  with  a  grave  smile, 
"  you  must  not  take  everything  from  me  ;"  which  observatiou 
she  answered  by  flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  declaring 
she  would  give  him  every  blessing  on  earth  if  she  could. 

Yet,  spite  of  this,  she  fretted  at  the  idea  of  being  separated 
from  Ina,  and  would  sit  for  hours  holding  her  hand,  as  if  there 
were  some  virtue  in  it. 

At  such  times  she  rarely  spoke,  but  one  evening  she  said, 
""  Ina,  I  may  never  live  to  come  back  here  again,  and  there  is 
one  person  I  want  so  much  to  see — may  I  see  him  ?" 

"  Who  is  it,  Euby  ?"  asked  her  friend. 

"  Mr.  Elyot — I  have  got  something  particular  to  say  to  him. 
I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  come." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  to  him  ?"  asked  Ina,  doubtfully. 

"  Never  mind  what  I  want  to  say — it  is  about  myself,  mine 
own  very  self — it  is  indeed.  I  should  be  happier  if  I  had  seen 
him.     I  wish,  Ina,  you  would  ask  him  to  come." 

"  But  Alan  would  not  like  it,  Euby.  He  and  Mr.  Elyot 
have  not  been  on  good  terms  for  a  long  time — he  would  be  very 
much  annoyed." 

"  But  you  need  not  tell  him,  Ina  ;  it  is  no  harm — it  is  nob 
indeed.  I  only  want  to  say  live  words  to  him — _iust  five,"  and 
she  countcdthem  onher  fingers,"  and  theni  should  be  content/' 

2¥ 
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"  Can  you  not  write  them  ?"  enquired  lier  friend. 

"  No,  1  cannot,  but  you  can  write  and  ask  him  to  come — ^I 
know  he  would  do  it,  and  Ahxn  is  away  all  day,  and  they  need 
not  meet.  You  will  do  this  for  me,  Ina — for  your  own  poor 
wretched  Euby.  I  may,  perhaps,  never  ask  you  to  do  any- 
thing more  for  me  ever." 

"  1  do  not  like  it — I  really  do  not,"  persisted  Ina. 

"  But  you  must  indeed,  you  must  for  my  sake  you  know  ;" 
and  she  turned  towards  her  friend  with  the  old  coaxing  gesture, 
which  had  made  Ina  do  so  much  foi-  her  when  they  were  both 
girls  together. 

Perhaps  the  desire  she  herself  entertained  to  see  Mr.  Elyot 
once  again,  made  her  agree  with  more  I'eadiness  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case  to  Euby's  wish.  There  is  dross 
mingled  with  the  best  human  gold  we  meet  with — dross  which, 
can  never  be  separated  from  it  till  the  gold  has  been  tried  in  a 
furnace  of  earth,  and  purified  seven  times ;  and  Ina,  good  as 
she  might  be  in  many  respects,  was  fiir  from  perfect.  Slie  had 
a  kind  of  yearning  to  see  the  man  she  was  trying  to  forget, 
which  wa:j  unaccountable  to  her.  She  wished  to  see  him  as 
she  had  never  wished  to  see  any  one  before  in  her  life,  and  so 
she  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with  Euby's  request,  and 
wrote  to  him  saying  how  their  invalid  particularly  desired 
he  would  call.  She  named  an  hour  and  a  day,  which  she  added, 
"  if  convenient  to  him,  would  suit  them  best ;"  and  he  made  the 
appointment  suit  him,  and  came  accordingly. 

He  was  wonderfully  affected  by  the  sight  of  Euby's  changed 
face,  and  as  Ina  saw  his  look,  and  listened  to  the  softened 
regretful  tones  of  his  voice,  the  old,  old  jealousy  was  again 
awakened,  and  she  believed  once  more  what  she  had  long  since 
thought  buried  and  forgotten — that  Euby  had  loved  Elyot,  and 
that  Elyot  had  loved  her. 

And  if  she  had  needed  confirmation  of  this  fear,  the  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  when  he  left  Euby,  and  came  to  ex- 
change a  few  words  with  her  before  he  left,  might  well  have 
snpplied  all  the  evidence  wanting.  He  looked  hopeless,  he 
looked  wan  and  worn,  and  beyond  the  merest  comiuonplaccs, 
not  a  sentence  passed  between  thein. 

Yet  when  he  said  "good  bye,"  Ina  fnieied  that  he  hesitated 
over  the  words  as  though  he  felt  something  ouglit  to  liave  pro- 
eeded  them — that  he  lingered  for  a  moment  as  though  he 
desired  to  speak  a  sentence  which  he  yet  failed  to  utter. 

]f  this  were  so — if  slie  were  right — one  thing  only  is  certain, 
that  he  left  it  unspoken,  and  having  done  so,  he  closed  the  door 
betwixt  hitnself  and  hope  for  ever. 
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For  wlieu  Ina  re-entered  the  room  where  Ruby  had  received 
him,  she  found  her  weeping  bitterly,  passionately,  as  though 
Bome  fresh  sorrow  had  fallen  upon  her. 

She  would  vouclisafe  no  answer  to  her  friend's  entreaties 
as  to  what  had  happened — she  would  tell  no  part  of  what  had 
passed  between  them ;  and  this  secrecy  produced  its  effect 
on  Ina. 

And  yet  there  was  no  great  mystery  in  the  matter.  Euby, 
who  was  still  the  same  Kuby  as  of  old,  had  sent  for  Mr.  Elyot 
to  tell  him — interesting  penitent !  before  she  died— that  she 
had  never  been  worthy  of  him,  never — and  that  she  prayed  him 
to  believe  this,  and  to  forget  her.  He  had  endeavoured  to  un- 
deceive her  as  tenderly  as  possible ;  but  the  news  that  she  has 
been  mistaken,  that  she  has  deluded  and  deceived  herself,  can 
never  fall  gently  on  a  woman^- 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

IRREVOCABLE. 

About  a  week  after  Mr.  Elyot's  visit  to  Marsh  Hall,  Alan 
managed  one  evening  after  dinner  to  lure  Ina  into  his  office, 
and  placing  a  chair  for  her  near  the  fire,  asked  her  to  remain 
with  him  for  ten  minutes  and  talk  about  their  future  plans. 

"  For  a  revolution  seems  threatening  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  it  is  time  we  were  discussing  the  new  regime — first 
of  all,  we  have  to  arrange  about  Lorly's  marriage,"  lie  said. 

"  She  seems  to  have  done  that  for  herself,  does  she  not  ?" 
asked  Ina,  with  a  smile,  for  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
Lorine  had  engaged  herself,  and  conducted  herself  during  the 
period  of  engagement,  and  prepared  for  her  marriage,  had  often 
made  both  Ina  and  Murray  laugh. 

"Tes,"  replied  Alan,  "but  there  are  a  few  things  we  must 
settle  for  her — or  rather  that  I  must  ask  you  to  do — the 
breakfast  and  all  tliat  trash.  Heaven  knows,  matrimony  had 
need  be  a  happy  state,  for  the  way  to  it  is  uncomfortable 
enough.  I  do  not  foncy,  though,  Ina,  that  women  dislike  all 
tliis  fuss  so  mucli  as  men,  or  else  surely  it  would  be  abandoned. 
Wiiat  do  you  think  ?" 

"  I  have  never  tliought  about  it,  Alan,"  she  replied,  very 
truthfully,  "  I  only  know  I  should  net  like  it,"  which  likewise 
was  true. 

"  They  are  going  down  to  Brighton   for  a   fortnight,"   he 
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resumed ;  *'  now  ouly  imagine  a  newl3''-married  couple  going 
down  to  Brighton,  and  then  they  come  back  here  for  lluby. 
You  know,  of  course,  however,  that  she  is  to  stay  with  them 
for  a  time — I  must  have  told  you." 

"  Tes,  Alan,  you  mentioned  it  as  possible  some  time  since." 

*'  And  then,  ]na,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  an  abruptness  which  brought 
the  blood  into  her  face,  but  she  answered  calmly  enough. 

"  I  liave  been  thinking  about  that,  Alan.  Lorly  has  asked 
me  to  stay  with  her,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  be  pleasant  for 
any  man  to  have  his  house  filled  with  strangers,  and  even  if  it 
were  I  should  not  like  it.  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind 
yet,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  abroad." 

"  Gro  abroad  and  leave  me !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  oh !  Ina,  you 
cannot  mean  that." 

"  I  mean  to  leave  you,  Alan,  whether  I  go  abroad  or  not," 
Bhe  answered;  "you  can  do  without  me  now." 

"  No,  Ina,  I  cannot,"  he  said  earnestly ;  "  if  you  only  knew, 
if  you  only  could  imagine  what  you  have  been  to  me  through 
all  these  weary  j'-ears,  you  would  never  speak  of  leaving  me. 
I  have  been  ungrateful  to  you — I  have  been  reserved,  and 
cold,  and  angry — but  I  have  loved  you  through  all.  If  you 
knew  how  I  have  worked,  and  waited,  and  watched  for  your 
love,  you  would  pity  me.     Ina,  you  will  not  refuse  me  now — " 

"  It  cannot  be,  Alan — it  may  not  be,"  she  said ;  but  heedless 
of  this,  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  proceeded. 

"  Do  not  answer  me  till  you  hear  all — till  you  know  tliat 
however  I  may  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  you  in  the  past, 
I  shall  never  so  offend  again.  AYlien  last  I  spoke,  Ina,  I  was 
■wrong — I  should  have  remembered  that  you  could  not  leave 
this  house,  and  that  by  speaking  I  had  placed  you  in  a  false 
and  painful  position ;  now  either  of  us  may  leave,  you  or  I, 
whichever  you  desire,  should  it  so  turn  out  that  we  may  not 
link  our  lots  together  for  weal  or  woe." 

She  was  trembling  violently,  yet  the  hand  he  had  taken  lay 
passive  in  his. 

"  Ina,  I  liave  had  a  legacy  left  me — it  is  but  half  the  sum 
you  lost  by  us,  but  still  I  know  it  will  enable  you  to  live  in 
comparative  comfort;  do  not  try  to  speak — we  can  discuss 
money  matters  afterwards — I  only  mentiori  this  to  show  you 
that  I  am  once  again  as  free  to  urge  my  suit  as  you  to  reject  it. 
So  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  this  day  Mr.  Towneton  and 
I  have  finally  come  to  terms,  and  I  enter  on  my  new  situation 
next  week  at  a  commencing  salary  of  three  hundred  a  year, 
with,  as  I  believe,  a  prospect  of  a  share  of  the  business  ulti- 
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raately.  Thia  is  all  very  matter-of-fact  love-making,  Ina,  bufc 
somehow,  we  have  been  strangely  prosaic  in  words  ;  spite  of 
this,  however,  I  love  you  now,  not  with  a  boy's  love  but  with  a 
man's — I  give  you  the  first  and  the  best  love  of  my  heart.  I 
will  love  you  in  health,  comfort  you  in  trouble,  tend  you  in 
sickness,  be  true  to  you  till  death.  Do  you  believe  this, 
dearest  ?  do  you  believe  it  at  last  ?" 

"  Yes,  Alan,  I  do,"  she  said  it  firmly,  and  yet  there  was  a  ner- 
vous twitching  in  the  previously  passive  hand. 

_"  And  what  is  to  be  my  answer  ?"  he  asked ;  "  this  is  the 
third  time  of  asking,  an'd,  Ina,  it  must  be  the  last.  Have  I 
not  been  patient  ?  have  I,  except,  perhaps,  by  waywardness, 
and  coldness,  and  a  mad  anger,  pained  you  by  word  or  look 
since  I  put  the  same  question  to  you  before  ?  I  loved  you  then, 
Ina — I  love  you  now.  I  have  not  much  to  give,  but  all  I  have, 
myself,  my  name,  my  prospects,  is  yours.  Everything  I  possess 
is  offered  for  you  now  to  take  or  to  leave  for  ever,  for  I  must 
either  in  the  future  wear  you  as  my  wife,  or  bury  you  as  one 
dead.  Say  yes  to  me,  Ina,  whisper  it  to  me,  or  be  silent  if  you 
will — only  let  me  know  somehow  that  my  life  is  not  to  be  from 
henceforth  lonely." 

He  bent  towards  her  as  he  concluded,  but  she  did  not  say, 
nor  whisper,  nor  sign  "  yes ;"  she  only  took  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  implored  him  to  advise  her,  to  tell  her  what  she  must 
do. 

"  I  do  not  love  you,  Alan — not  as  a  woman  should  love  a 
man  she  marries.  Oh !  do  not  urge  me,  only  advise  me.  Alan, 
be  patient  with  me  now." 

And  he  was,  more  tender,  and  gentle,  and  patient  than  Ina 
had  ever  known  him  before  to  mortal,  more  so  even  than  to 
Euby.  He  showed  her  the  choice  presented  for  her;  in  the 
one  case  solitary  competence,  freedom  from  care,  a  life  amongst 
strangers,  a  desolate  home.  In  the  other,  love  growing  day  by 
day,  cares  inevitably,  comparative  poverty  possibly,  troubles, 
anxieties  certainly.  He  told  her  he  believed  he  should  yet  be 
a  wealthy  man,  able  he  trusted  to  place  her  in  that  position  he 
had  always  desired  she  should  occupy,  "  but  in  any  case,  Ina," 
he  added,  "  I  will  give  you  love  for  ever ;  you  never  valued 
money  sufficiently — I,  perhaps,  may  have  once  done  so  too 
much,  but  now  I  think  we  should  both  value  beyond  any 
earthly  blessing  a  quiet,  happy  home,  against  which  the  waves 
of  the  world  might  break,  but  which  they  could  never  enter." 

He  uttei'ed  the  last  few  words  wearily,  anxiously ;  he  had 
breasted  those  waves  and  felt  their  fury,  he  had  crossed  that 
eea  to  find  rest ;  and  behold  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  the 
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years  to  come  hung  on  a  single  word  he  was  praying  a  woman 
to  speak  !  There  was  a  great  passion  in  his  heart  to  have  Ina 
for  his  own,  liis  very  own;  a  firm  desire  to  take  her  and  hold 
her  so  that  she  might  never  be  bride  to  anyone  save  himself 
and  death ;  an  awiul  dread  lest  after  all  she  should  refuse  his 
love  and  leave  him  desolate. 

"  Ina,"  he  said,  for  he  could  but  ill  brook  suspense  even  whilst 
fearing  to  hear  her  decision,  "  show  me  something  I  can  do 
that  may  convince  you  how  I  love  you,  and  enable  me  to  gain 
your  love  in  return.  Ina,  do  we  not  know  one  another  ?  are 
you  afraid  to  trust  your  happiness  to  my  keeping?  do  you 
think  that  I,  poor  as  I  am,  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  link 
your  lot  with  mine  ?  do  you  hate  me  because  trouble  has  aged 
me  ?  because  there  are  grey  hairs  amongst  the  black  ?  and 
lines  worn  by  care  upon  my  face?  Ina,  you  know  how  this 
has  come  about  ?  will  you  be  generous  as  you  ever  were,  and 
make  the  future  of  my  life  more  happy  for  me  than  the  past 
has  been  ?" 

He  drew  her  nearer  to  him — nearer  and  closer  still,  but  yet 
there  came  no  answer,  only  the  sound  of  quick,  hurried  breath- 
ing as  tliough  some  battle  were  being  fought  in  her  breast— as 
though  the  legions  of  her  heart  were  standing  up  in  arms  one 
against  another. 

And  there  was  a  war  waging  within  her,  for  never  till  then 
— no,  never,  had  Ina  realized  to  herself  how  much  she  had 
loved  Hugh  El^'ot,  and  how  hopelessly,  what  a  misery  that 
love  had  been  to  her — how  well  for  her  it  would  be  if  she 
could  conquer  it  for  ever. 

"  Ina,"  he  began  again,  but  she  motioned  him  to  be  silent  for 
a  moment,  whilst  she  strove  to  think,  to  reason,  to  consider — 
never  withdrawing  her  hand  from  Alan's  though,  remember, 
but  rather  holding  it  as  if  in  that  time  of  struggle  it  was  a 
relief  to  be  supported  by  even  so  slight  a  tiling  as  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand. 

Had  Elyot  ever  spoken  to  her  as  Alan  had  done — had  he 
ever  uttered  a  word,  or  made  a  sign  on  which  love  could  have 
found  a  resting  place,  Ina  would  liave  been  true  to  him  then  ; 
but  as  it  was,  she  felt  she  Avas  but  flinging  pearl  alter  pearl  of 
great  price,  of  boundless  affection,  on  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore, on  the  surface  of  running  water. 

She  looked  out  over  her  life,  and  beheld  herself  standing  as 
she  had  always  most  dreaded  to  stand,  lonely — for  the  sake  of 
a  man  concerning  whom  she  knew  literally  nothing ;  who 
might  be  married,  who  might  have  loved  another,  who  seemed 
to  have  cared  as  much  for  Ruby  as  for  her,  whom  it  might  be 
her  duty  to  forget  for  ever. 
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SHe  thonglit  of  all  the  years  she  had  known  him — those 
years  during  which  Alan  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  three 
times — but  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  never  asked  her  bj 
word  or  look  to  love  and  be  faithful  to  him.  She  thought  of 
breaking  all  old  ties,  ot;  forsaking  all  old  duties — of  going 
forth  into  the  world  she  dreaded,  to  make  new  friends  amongst 
strangers,  of  leaving  Alan  for  ever — Alan,  who  now  she  knew 
loved  her — to  a  solitary  home,  to  a  lonely  hearth.  She  felt 
that  the  crisis  of  her  life  had  arrived,  and  trying  vainly  to  see 
light  through  the  darkness,  she  left  the  decision  to  him. 

"  I  think  you  know  all,"  she  said,  speaking  through  blinding 
tears,  "would  it  be  right  for  me  to  marry  you? — oh!  Alan,  put 
everything  else  aside,  and  judge  between  us." 

That  was  the  worst  temptation  of  his  life,  and  it  mastered 
him — yes,  he  knew  all — more  than  she  knew — just  that  which  he 
believed  if  he  had  told  her,  would  have  separated  them  for  ever  ; 
she  knew  she  loved  Elyot,  and  he  knew  that  too — but  likewise 
he  knesv  that  Elyot  loved  her,  and  with  that  knowledge  fell ! 

Worse  than  any  worldly  disgrace !  worse  than  Ruby — worse 
tliau  other  sorrow  he  had  ever  felt — came  the  memory  of  that 
fall  from  greatness  to  meanness,  from  strength  to  weakness  in 
the  days  to  come. 

How  clearly  the  rays  of  right  shone  across  that  page  in  the 
wretched  hereafter,  what  lines  of  shame  and  remorse  those 
were,  which,  written  by  himself,  he  had  to  read  and  re-read  in 
the  not  ftir  distant  future.  What  a  poor,  grovelling,  miserable 
creature  he  appeared  to  himself  in  the  retrospect,  what  a  life- 
time of  happiness  he  would  sub.sequently  have  bartered  away 
for  liberty  to  recal  that  hour,  and  wipe  its  black  deformity  out 
of  the  story  for  ever. 

"Wlien  the  time  came  for  all  sophistry  and  self-deception  to 
be  laid  aside,  for  the  fact  to  be  bared  of  its  various  disguises, 
and  presented  for  his  inspection  stripped  of  the  tinsel  and 
masks  he  had  clothed  it  with,  what  an  awful  fact  it  proved — 
Avith  what  horror  he,  always  previously  so  truthful,  perceived 
that  in  the  most  important  transaction  of  his  life,  he  had  lied 
by  keeping  silence — deceived  by  holding  his  peace. 

*  How  are  the  great  fallen !  see  the  flaw  in  the  precious  stone, 
the  cfinker-worm  in  the  flower,  the  small,  black  speck  gradually 
spreading  and  spreading  till  his  pride  in  its  very  intensity  be- 
came meanness,  and  the  honour  he  had  piqued  himself  on  failed 
him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

See,  'tis  the  small  crack  widening  to  the  gaping  fissure — 'tia 
tiie  pebble  underneath  the  rock  dislodging  it  from  the  moun- 
tain summit. 
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How  he  blinded  himself,  with  what  specious  argument  )ie 
deceived  his  own  soul,  I  need  not  pause  to  tell ;  only  he  sinned. 

She  placed  the  whole  future  of  her  life  in  his  hands,  bidding' 
him  decide  her  course  for  her;  and  concerning  Hugh  Elyot  he 
tept  silence,  pleading  ibr  himself. 

"  Many  me,  Ina,"  he  said  ;  "  that  was  but  a  girl's  fancy,  it 
could  not  be  a  woman's  stay.  You  know  what  it  has  wro'jf^lit 
for  you  in  the  past,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  it  could  bring 
more  happiness  in  the  future.  Marry  nie  ;  I  will  give  you  au 
undivided  love  ;  a  home  all  the  secrets  and  skeletons  of  which 
you  know ;  a  heart  that  has  never  held  a  firm  and  faithful  at- 
tachment for  another.     Will  you,  Ina  ?" 

*'  Would  it  be  right  ?"  she  asked.  "  I  was  not  asking  rou 
what  was  best  or  happiest,  but  only  what  was  right.  Tell  ine, 
for  I  cannot  see,"  and  the  tears  wxre  raining  down  in  her  heart 
as  she  spoke,  faster  than  they  were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
Poor,  blind,  self-deluded  Ina! 

"  How  do  you  mean  right  ?"  he  returned ;  "  to  him  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered,  "  not  to  him  !"  and  she  seemed  to 
Bhrink  back  from  her  thoughts  as  she  spoke  the  words ;  for  she 
•u-as  not  bound  to  him,  he  had  never  loved  her,  never  prayed 
her  to  remember  him— to  wait  for  him.  If  he  once  had  done 
80,  lua's  hair  might  have  turned  grey  before  she  would  have 
stood  before  the  altar  with  another. 

"To  yourself,  then?"  he  said,  and  still  the  answer  came 
back,  "  'No,  no  !"  only  more  vehemently  spoken. 

''Tome!"  Alan  exclaimed  with  a  glad  surprise,  "yes,  Ina, 
quite.  Knowing  all,  trusting  in  you  implicitly,  believing  in 
you  as  I  never  believed  in  mortal  before,  I  say  unhesitatingly, 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  right  in  marrying  you, 
and  you  in  marrying  me.  For  him  and  yourself,  Ina,  you 
must  decide — I  cannot." 

"For  himself,  Alan,  he  has  decided,  doubtless  :  for  myself 
I  now  decide,  and  God  grant  that  I  am  right  in  doing  so— ne- 
ver to  leave  you,  Alan — never  to  speak  of  doing  so  again.  But 
I  fear,  Alan — I  fear — " 

"  Surely  not  me,  dearest  ?  I  shall  never  love  you  less,  Ina, 
but  more  as  the  days  and  the  years  pass  by,  I  shall  value  you 
as  the  greatest  treasure  ever  given  to  man ;"  and  he  pressed 
his  lips  on  the  soft,  passive  hand  which  lay  in  his  own — if  he 
could  have  read  a  woman's  heart  aright — so  hopelessly. 

_  "Alan,"  she  said,  alter  a  minute's  pause,  raising  her  eyes  to 
his  with  a  look  ia  them,  of  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  unavail- 
ing repentance,  he  thought  often  and  often  in  the  time  w'.iich 
vma  then  to  come ;  "  Alan,  if  heivafter  I  shuuld  nut  Butisfy 
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TOTJ,  if  yoii  should  ever  tliink  you  mi'r^Iit  Iifive  done  mora 
wisely  to  marry  a  woman  who  had  ever  cherished  another  lovo 
to  her  own  misery — if  you  should  ever  feel  what  I  feel  now, 
that  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  chosen  me  not  for  your  own 
happiness,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  reproach  me,  that  you 
will  not  be  as — as — I  have  seen  you.  I  will  do  my  best,  Alan, 
but  my  best  may  not  content  you,  and — " 

With  what  words  he  interrupted  and  comforted,  or  rather 
tried  to  comfort  her,  it  would  be  but  waste  of  time  for  me  to 
attempt  to  chronicle.  How  he  took  her  to  his  heart,  throbbing 
exultantly,  and  vowed  that  if  she  were  in  tlie  future  but  the 
Ina  of  the  past,  he  should  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  most 
of  my  readers  can  imagine  for  themselves. 

To  the  majority  of  men  it  would  have  seemed,  I  apprehend, 
but  dull  and  heartless  work  to  make  love  to  a  woman  who  made 
no  secret  of  her  attachment  for  another.  But  this,  which 
might  have  proved  a  bar  to  a  different  suitor,  only  made  the 
prize  seem  all  the  greater  in  Alan's  eyes.  He  would  have 
hated  a  woman  easily  won.  The  smiles  and  blushes  of  mutual 
courtship  would  have  wearied  him  after  a  time  with  their 
sameness.  Nothing  which  was  easy  of  attainment,  nothing 
that  he  had  but  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  seize,  had  ever 
seemed  worth  the  having  to  Alan  Euthven.  He  liked  in  life, 
and  in  the  relations  of  life,  just  what  many  of  us  like  in  a 
walk — a  strong,  adverse  wind,  which  awakens  our  power  of 
resistance,  and  braces  up  the  nerves  for  a  not  unpleasant  fight. 

He  liked  the  woman  who,  having  refused  him  twice,  had 
hesitated  about  accepting  him  even  at  last.  In  the  first  hour 
of  his  triumph  he  forgot  all  about  Elyot,  save  this— that  he 
had  won  Ina  from  him.  Sorely  the  thought  of  Elyot  troubled 
that  triumph  afterwards.  Often,  before  the  ceremony,  he  mar- 
velled whether  he  ought  not  to  lay  the  exact  state  of  the  case 
before  Ina,  and  leave  her  to  make  a  fresh  decision  on  fresh 
facts  ;  but  as  often  he  decided  it  would  be  kinder,  and  wiser, 
and  better,  to  let  the  love  die,  and  not  stir  up  the  embers  to 
fire  again.  He  saw  no  happiness  which  could  come  to  her 
from  a  union  with  Elyot,  and  he  saw  misery  to  himself. 

Alan  was  a  man  who  detested  mysteries  ;  who,  never  having 
kept  a  skeleton  of  his  own,  could  not  understand  the  feelings 
of  one  who  had  been  compelled  to  do  so.  He  disliked  any  com- 
plication of  plot  in  the  drama  of  everyday  life,  and  thought, 
as  many  a  wiser  man  than  Alan  has  thought  since,  that  if 
secrecy  were  not  the  synouyme  for  sin,  it  was,  at  all  events, 
for  sorrow. 

Ina  would  be  happier  as  his  wife;  and  he  wanted  her—- 
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wanted  to  feel  tliat  lier  dear  calm  face  would  never  lighten  the 
darkness  of  another  home,  that  her  love  could  never  be  given 
to  any,  save  him.  He  repeated  to  himself  fifty  times  over, 
that  if  Elyot  had  Avanted  to  marry  her,  he  could  have  spoken 
previously  ;  that  if  Elyot  had  been  conscious  there  was  no 
shame  in  his  secret,  he  would  never  have  feared  to  tell  it ; 
"and,  besides,"  considered  Alan,  "what  happiness  could  there 
be  for  Ina,  in  knowing  a  man  loved  her  who  could  steal  a 
plan  ?"  And  thus  he  silenced  his  conscience,  which  even  then 
was  speaking  loudly. 

It  was  lua's  earnest  desire — a  desire  spoken,  as  most  of  her 
desires  wei'e  in  those  days,  through  tears — that  their  engage- 
ment should  not  be  mentioned,  that  everything  should  go  on 
as  lieretofore,  till  after  Lorly's  marriage.  "  Then,  if  you  still 
wish  it,"  she  added,  "  I  will  marry  you  before  Kuby  leaves  :" 
and  as  Alau,  in  those  days,  treated  her  slightest  wish  with 
much  the  same  sort  of  respectful  tenderness  as  the  law  evinces 
towards  those  individuals  whose  lives  it  proposes  to  shorten, 
tlie  fact  of  close  relations  being  contemplated  between  them 
remained  unsuspected  at  Marsh  Hall. 

As  she  had  been  Euby's,  so  now  Ina  was  Lorly's  brides- 
maid, "  looking  a  great  deal  more  like  her  mother,"  as  she 
remarked  to  Murray,  who  answered  the  observation  by  one  of 
those  speeches  which  very  young  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  to  women  whom  they  greatly  admire  and  like,  and 
who  are,  moreover,  older  than  themselves. 

Lorly  looked  very  pretty,  dressed  plainly  enough,  as  be- 
seemed a  curate's  bride,  in  white  muslin,  flounced  and  orna- 
mented with  bows  of  white  ribbon,  in  a  quiet  straw  bonnet, 
on  which  there  was  just  one  spray  of  orange  flower  nestling 
amidst  the  rosettes. 

Pretty,  and  good,  and  lady-like  ;  but  not  my  Ruby — ah  !  no 
— a  woman  safe  to  walk  through  life  virtuous,  and  to  do  her 
duty  in  the  place  God  allotted  to  her ;  very  loving,  and  gen- 
tle, and  clinging,  more  especially  -wiien  it  came  to  the  last 
parting,  at  which  crisis  she  laid  her  head  on  Alan's  breast, 
bonnetted  though  she  was,  and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Do  you  think  me  ungrateful,  Abm,  for  being  glad  to  go  ?" 
she  asked;  "I  am  glad,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  love  him,  and  I 
love  you  ;  but  I  will  never  forget  you,  Alan." 

One  by  one  they  were  dropping  away — the  leaves  from  off 
the  house-tree.  Had  not  liuby  left  him,  ouly  to  return  in 
shame  and  in  sorrow?  AVas  she  not  about  once  again  to 
leave  hiui?     And  here  was  Lorly  taking  wing  too;  and  Mur. 
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ray  spolre  of  accepting  au  advantageous  offer  from  his  em- 
ployer, which  would  involve  a  visit  to  South  America — poa- 
sihly  a  long  sojourn  there. 

Tes,  they  were  all  breaking  away  from  the  old  affection,  and 
the  old  house ;  and  it  was  time,  as  Alan  thought,  for  him  to  he 
forming  the  only  tie,  which,  on  this  side  heaven,  knows  no 
chnuge. 

!So,  when  Lorly  and  her  husband  had  left,  he  turned  to  Ina, 
and  with  a  vehemence  she  never  before  remembered  in  hia 
manner,  prayed  her  not  to  defer  their  marriage  longer. 

"  I  feel  as  though  something  might  take  you  from  me,"  he 
snid  ;  "  I  cannot  bear  this  delay.  Ina,  dear  Ina,  think  of  me 
now  as  you  have  always  done,  more  than  of  yourself.  See 
wliut  a  selfish  being  you  have  made  me;  but  when  once  you 
are  my  own,  when  nothing  can  separate  us,  I  will  endeavour 
to  be  different." 

"  You  must  have  patience  with  me  before  then,  Alan,"  she 
answered.  "  AVhen  once  I  am  your  wife,  I  must  obey  you,  I 
suppose ;  but  let  me  have  my  own  way  now.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  sbould  like  ?"  and  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm, 
pleading  for  her  own  will  with  a  quiet  gracefulness. 

"  Tell  me,  Ina,  and  whatever  you  wish  I  will  try  to  be  satis- 
fied with." 

"  I  want  to  be  married,  Alan,  without  fuss  or  trouble.  If 
people  spoke  to  me  and  questioned  me,  I  do  not  thinlc  I  could 
go  to  church  at  all.  May  I  have  my  own  way  ?  Will  you 
say  nothing  to  anyone  ?  But  as  it  is  to  be,  let  us,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  Ruby  is  to  leave  here,  walk  out  together, 
just  as  if  we  were  going  to  the  station,  and  be  married  quietly. 
We  won't  have  any  bridesmaid,  or  breakfast,  or  dress,  or  au}'- 
thing.  Do  you  agree  with  me,  Alan?  or,  at  least,  do  you  not 
object  ?" 

*'  But  Murray,  Lia  ?  I  have  never  had  a  secret  from  him," 
he  suggested. 

"  I  will  set  it  right  with  Murray  afterwards.  Only  let  me 
become  your  wife  in  my  own  way,  and  I  will  try  to  make  a 
good  one  in  yours.  Alan,  I  can  never  marry  you  if  there  ia 
ail}'"  fuss." 

"Are  you  ashamed  of  your  choice?"  he  asked,  with  tho 
eliojitest  shade  possible  of  annoyance. 

Heaven  knows  it  was  not  her  choice,  but  still  she  answered 
him,  "  No,  no ;"  then  added,  "  are  you  ashamed  of  me  ?  When 
you  grow  rich  and  prosperous,  and  resume  your  old  position, 
will  the  Euthven  pride  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Euthvea  bride  ^ 
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"Will  you  neA'er  repent,  never  think  how  much  higher  you 
ini2;ht  have  married  F' 

"  Never,  Ina,  so  help  me  Heaven !  Never  a  Euthven,  except, 
indeed,  it  might  be  my  own  father,  wed  so  wisely  and  so  well ; 
never  a  Euthven  before  was  blessed  as  I  shall  be  in  a  wife, 
fitted  to  grace  prosperity,  to  share  poverty.  I  could  not  tell 
you,  Ina,  half  I  have  thought  of  you  during  the  years  we  have 
lived  here,  how  I  have  lamented  the  blindness  which  prevented 
my  seeing  all  your  virtues  long  ago — a  blindness  which  might 
have  made  me  lose  you  for  ever.  I  must  not  praise  3'ou  any 
more,  however,  Ina,  or  you  may  fancy  I  am  flattering." 

"Tou  will  let  me  have  my  own  way,  though?"  she  said, 
returning  to  the  first  point,  whilst  a  gratified  look  lighted  her 
eyes. 

"Tes,  Ina;  any  way  you  like,  so  that  it  eventually  makca 
us  one;"  and,  having  obtained  this  concession,  she  went  away 
to  her  own  room  to  think  in  peace. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  now.     She,  Ina  Trenham,  had 

f)romised  to  wed  him,  Alan  Euthven,  and  she  meant  to  keep 
ler  promise.  In  a  fortnight's  time  it  was  to  be  her  duty  to 
love  and  obey  him,  and,  forgetting  all  others,  cleave  to  him  till 
death  parted  them.  She  was  about  entering  a  road  whence 
there  was  no  return,  which  should  settle  her  destination,  her 
prospects,  her  ideas  for  life,  which  seemed  a  fair  and  smooth 
enough  road,  but  from  which,  nevertheless,  Ina  shrank  back 
with  horror. 

"  Why  did  she  ever  go  on,  then  ?"  I  hear  some  practical  in- 
dividual enquire,  and  I  answer  first,  because  a  home  with 
strangers  seemed  worse  than  a  home  with  Alan  Euthven — 
Bccond,  because  she  was  as  unable  to  leave  the  Euthvens  as 
though  she  were  bound  to  tliem  by  a  spell — third,  because 
wherever  she  could  be  of  use  always  appeared  to  lua  the  place 
where  she  ought  to  remain — and,  fourth,  because  she  wanted 
to  crush  out  the  love  she  had  felt  ibr  Elyot,  and  fancied  she 
could  do  that  more  readily  married  than  single. 

Early  in  this  narrative  I  said  there  was  something  in  Ina's 
face  which  implied  that  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  duty"  oft"  by  heart,  but  there  are  boundaries  even  to  that 
domain,  and  women's  feet  will  wander  over  when  they  have 
drawn  the  line  too  closely  round  their  hearts. 

The  soul  needs  a  certain  freedom  like  the  body,  and  not  even 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony  can  prison  a  rebellious  allection, 
ensure  forgetfulness,  or  change  love  to  indifierence. 

Ina  did  not  know  this  though,  she  wanted  some  strong  rock 
against  which  to  lean,  whilst  she  fought  out  the  battle  she  had 
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Icon  wnging  for  so  long.  Sbe  believed  that  once  a  wife  she 
should  be  safe,  that  if  once  thought  became  a  sin,  she  could 
araother  thouglit  altogether. 

fulfilling  the  great  mystery  of  existence — workiug  out  with 
her  own  free  will  her  destiny,  choosing  her  own  course,  even 
whilst  apparently  but  floating  a-down  the  stream  of  inevitable 
circumstances,  Ina,  kneeling  before  the  communion  rails  in 
their  own  parish  church,  joined  her  lot  with  Alan's  for  ever. 
Tranquilly  and  clearly  enough  she  uttered  her  vows,  and  made 
her  promises  ;  but  when  it  was  all  over,  when  the  signing  had 
been  duly  gone  through,  and  the  certificate  made  out,  and  they 
were  walking  down  the  aisle  from  the  vestry  man  and  wife,  a 
great  horror  seized  her,  and  she  uttered  a  mental  prayer  not  to 
be  found  in  the  order  of  matrimony,  whicli  ran  tlius : 

"  Oh !  God  grant  that  I  may  not  this  day  have  committed  a 
great  sin,"  and  the  white  lips  murmured  this  petition  earnestly. 

When  they  returned  to  Marsh  Hull,  Ina  sought  Murray,  and 
said  with  a  nervous  hurry,  very  diflerent  to  her  usual  manner. 

"  We  have  been  great  friends,  have  we  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ina,  great  and  good — what  then  ?" 

"  AYhy,  then,  you  will  be  my  friend  for  ever,  Murray ;  and 
you  will  not  dislike  me  for  having  taken  Alan  from  you." 

"  Alan  from  me,"  he  repeated ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  Ina?" 

"  We  are  married,  Murray — we  were  married  this  morning, 
and  it  was  because  I  wished  it,  that  he  never  told  you — don't 
be  vexed,  Murray — I  could  not  let  any  one  know  till  it  was  all 
over." 

He  turned  very  pale — heaven  knows  why — save  for  this,  that 
such  sudden  changes  are  always  shocks,  and  for  a  moment  ha 
did  not  speak. 

Then,  however,  he  kissed  his  new  sister,  Alan's  wife,  and 
said,  "  Grod  bless  you,  Ina,  for  you  have  been  a  blessing  to  us." 

"  Ina,  dear  Ina,"  cried  Ruby,  twining  her  arms  round  her 
old  friend's  neck,  "  you  won't  refuse  me  house-room  now  you 
are  married — you  won't  change  to  poor  me." 

"  Never,  Ruby,  and  you  kuow  that.  Had  you  been  choosing 
for  Alan,"  she  whispered,  "whom  should  you  have  \\dshed  him 
to  marry  ?" 

"You,"  was  the  unhesitating  reply,  and  Ina  was  comforted- 
Doubtless  she  was  very  weak,  when  the  powei"  of  ooasolatiou 
eeeaied  to  her  to  lie  even  with  Rub/. 
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CHAPTER    XL^T:IL 

HU&H  ELTOT'S  secret. 

All  alone  in  tlie  old  house  tliey  lived  together — they  -who  wer« 
bound  till  death — nor  brother,  lover,  nor  sister  stood  betwixt 
them  now  ;  they  were  alone — man  and  wife — a  pair  strangely 
mated,  unequally  matched. 

How  soon  after  the  ceremony  Alan  Ruthven  discovered  the 
latter  fact,  I  could  scarcely  tell,  but  it  was  certainly  not  a  week. 
AVith  that  quickness  of  perception  whicli  was  almost  as  much 
a  portion  of  himself  as  his  pride,  he  perceived  that  Ina  had 
deceived  her  own  soul,  and  that  the  day  must  come  when  she 
would  make  that  discovery  for  herself  likewise. 

Tes,  they  were  unequally  matched,  and  yet  Alan  possessed 
all  he  had  bargained  for ;  to  him  she  was  as  she  had  ever 
been — she  was  the  Ina  of  old,  and  before  marriage  he  had 
promised  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  that.  Promises,  how- 
ever, prove  occasionally  difficult  of  fulfilment,  and  accordingly 
ere  long  a  strange  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  a  keen  pang  of  dis- 
appointment came  to  Alan. 

Ina  he  had — his  own  Ina — but  there  was  another  Ina — 
Elyot's,  whom  he  found  was  the  person  he  had  really  wanted 
to  marry  ;  not  a  calm,  unimpassioned  wife,  not  a  faithful  friend, 
but  a  truer,  weaker,  more  loving  woman,  whom  he  had  seen 
shedding  tears  that  did  not  flow  for  him  ;  battling  with  an 
attachment  which  she  did  not  feel  for  him,  clinging  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  nature  to  an  affection  she  was  yet  endeavouring 
to  strangle — an  aff"ection,  the  like  of  which  she  could  never 
give  to  him,  and  that  Ina — that  weeping,  discomposed,  foolish 
loving  Ina,  was  the  creature  he  wanted  to  seize  and  hold  to  his 
heart  for  ever. 

But  it  might  not  be,  there  was  no  point  of  duty  in  which 
sJie  failed,  never  a  symptom  of  neglect,  never  a  slighting  word, 
a  cross  look,  a  tone  to  which  he  could  take  exception  ;  and  yet 
was  not  Alan  satisfied.  He  watched  the  way  she  moved  about 
the  liouse  studying  his  comfort,  and  endeavouring  to  forget 
herself;  he  noticed  the  smile  wiih  which  she  greeted  his  return, 
and  the  never-varying  cheerfulness  of  her  voice  and  manner, 
till  he  grew  to  detest  the  word  "  duty"  more  than  any  other  in 
the  English  language,  and  prayed  Heaven  either,  that  lua 
might  become  more  human,  or  ho  less  so. 

It  is  a  hard  tiling  for  a  man  to  feel  he  has  made  a  mistake  of 
this  kind,  to  see  that  he  imagined  a  love  could  grow  which  had 
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no  root,  no  vitality  in  it  to  put  forth  leaves ;  to  know  tliat  in 
the  deepest  and  richest  soil  of  bis  own  nature,  lie  has  planted 
a  flower,  cut  from  another  stem,  which  has  died  in  the  process 
of  transplanting  ;  to  perceive  that  he  has  linked  his  lot  for  life 
with  a  woman  who,  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  journey, 
is  almost  unconsciously  dragging  away  from  him — that  his  own 
warm  love  is  throbbing  against,  a  heart  of  ice. 

For  Alan's  love — and  it  was  vehement — fell  but  as  sunbeams 
on  a  glacier;  it  never  woke  to  life  a  responsive  feeling  in  Ina; 
it  only  served  to  show  him  the  arid  barenness  of  the  land  he 
had  believed  to  be  that  of  promise  ;  it  but  revealed  the  slender 
chance  there  was  for  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 

He  had  sinned  to  obtain  her  for  his  own,  he  had  stepped 
over  every  obstacle  in  order  to  have  his  wish,  and  the  fulfilment 
came  to  him  -with  a  bitter  curse  ;  for  nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  galling  to  a  man  like  Alan  than  to  feel  he  has  failed  in 
love,  that  another  almost  without  exertion  holds  the  prize  for 
which  he  has  laboured  fiercely. 

The  conviction  that  Ina  would  be  to  him  in  the  future  the 
Ina  of  the  past,  everything  he  had  asked  her  to  be,  but  no 
more,  came  upon  Alan  like  a  sudden  shock,  and  as  the  convic- 
tion deepened  and  deepened,  he  flung  himself  with  greater 
energy  into  business,  made  longer  hours  in  his  employer's  fac- 
tory, and  devoted  his  energies  to  Mr,  Towneton's  interests  in  a 
way  which  astonished  and  gratified  that  gentleman  not  a  little. 

He  tried  to  merge  his  inner  life  in  his  outer,  whilst  Ina  like- 
wise strove  to  make  interests  ar  1  employment  for  herself. 

She  was  now  comparatively  wealthy,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hevel's 
legacy,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hands  eagerly  towards  the 
poor  to  help  them ;  she  went  into  the  low  neighbourhood  close 
at  hand,  and  gathered  the  children — the  little  ragged  outcasts, 
near  to  her ;  as  the  spring  approached,  she  busied  herself  among 
her  flowers,  and  she  turned  with  a  sort  of  passion  to  music — a 
passion  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

To  Murray,  indeed,  who  had  long  returned  from  a  collecting 
expedition  iu  the  country,  on  which  Mr.  Brunn  sent  him  almost 
simultaneously  wdth  Alan's  marriage,  it  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  Ina  should  devote  herself  to  music — 
that  she  should  spend  hour  after  hour  in  their  parish  church, 
wakeuing  in  the  week-day  stillness  of  its  existence,  its  echoes 
to  life  with  Mass,  and  Gloria,  and  Kyrie ;  it  seemed  natural  to 
him  that  she  should  play  in  the  twilight  there  as  she  had  played 
iu  the  twilight  at  Tarn  Hall. 

Had  he  noticed  it  though,  there  was  something  diflerent  in 
Ina's  music  after  her  marriage,  to  anything  that  could  have  been 
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found  in  it  before ;  somefhing  that  stirred  tlie  heart  to  its 
depths — a  sorrow  in  the  player  which  spoke  through  the  instru- 
ment, and  had  the  power  of  making  the  listener  mournful  too. 

One  evening  in  the  twilight,  she  was  pealing  out  "Eedemptoi* 
Mundi,"  and  as  Murray,  who  had  come  to  seek  her,  ascended 
the  steps  leading  to  tlie  organ  loft,  the  music  arrested  his  pro- 
gress, and  he  stood  still  to  listen. 

The  old,  old  wailing  melody !  the  old  plaintive  prayer,  the 
old  fervent  supplication !  the  half- weeping  voice  crying  with 
the  music,  "  0  Miserere  nobis,  0,  Jesu,  Jesu  mi,"  and  then 
the  deep  notes  of  the  organ  swelling  through  the  church,  filled 
the  young  man  with  a  strange  sense  of  pain. 

When  she  finished,  he  joined  her. 

"  It  is  rare  to  see  you  here,  Murray,  except  on  Sundays,"  she 
said  when  he  spoke,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  home  so  soon." 

"  I  finished  my  business  in  town  early,"  he  answered,  "and 
came  back  soon  purposely ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alone, 
Ina." 

There  was  something  very  earnest  in  his  voice,  so  she  rose, 
and  bidding  the  boy  who  was  in  the  organ  loft  go  home,  slie 
fastened  the  door  after  him,  and  then  returning  to  her  old 
Beat,  asked  Murray  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me." 

*'  Tor  you  ?  what  is  it  ?" 

*'  I  want  you  to  persuade  Alan  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Elyot." 

"  "Why  should  he  go  to  see  him  ?"  and  she  placed  her  hands 
nervously  and  absently  on  the  organ.  "  I  think  he  had  much 
better  not." 

"  Oh,  Ina,  do  not  say  that ;  do  not  turn  against  him  even  to 
side  with  Alan,  for  indeed  we  have  none  of  us  treated  him  well, 
and  he  is  dying." 

"  You  do  not  mean  Mr.  Elyot  ?" 

"  I  do,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  broke,  even  as  he  spoke  those 
two  words. 

Heavily  her  hands  fell  from  the  keys,  as  though  Murray  had 
struck  them  powerless.  Elyot  dying !  the  past  was  present 
again,  only  with  its  hope  and  its  joy  turned  to  misery  ;  as  she 
heard  Murray  speak,  her  actual  present  faded  from  her  sight — 
she  forgot  she  was  married,  she  forgot  her  duty,  she  forgot  her 
calmness, she  forgot  his  long  silence  and  reserve,  and  remembered 
but  that  she  loved  him,  and  he  was  dying. 

"Who  told  you?"  she  asked;  "is  it  true,  have  you  seen 
him,  how  do  you  know?" 

"  The  housekeeper  told  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  not  seen 
liim." 
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"  What  houselceeper— Ill's  ?" 

"  No,  the  housekeeper  at  his  office  ;  he  lives  there,  Tna,  and  I 
was  all  wrong,  he  is  not  married." 

"  AVho  attends  to  him,  v/ho  is  nursing  him,  then  ?" 

"  A  servant  only ;  the  housekeeper  says  his  father,  an  old 
man  so  helpless  that  Elyot  had  to  have  an  attendant  for  liim, 
lives  there  too,  and  tliat  this  attendant's  wife  is  his  servant ;  but 
Inn,  what  is  the  matter — where  are  you  going?" 

"I  am  going  to  see  Hugh  Elyot,"  she  cried  hack  from  the 
door,  for  at  his  words  she  had  sprung  from  her  seat  like  one 
possessed,  "don't  hinder  me,  Murray,  I  must  see  him  before 
lie  dies  ;  let  me  go,"  and  she  struggled  to  free  herself  from  hia 
detaining  hand. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Ina." 

"I  will  not  listen,  Murraj' ;  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  let 
me  go  ;"  and  she  flung  back  his  hand  and  sped  down  the  stairs 
and  out  of  the  church,  r.nd  on  through  the  deepening  twilight 
towards  the  station,  with  the  tempest  of  years  loosened  and 
raging  through  her  heart. 

Pausing  but  to  secure  the  door,  Murray  followed  her.  Bub 
she  ran  so  swiftly,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
that  they  were  close  to  the  railway  bridge  before  he  overtook 
her. 

Then  he  implored  her  to  stop  and  to  think.  "  "Why  should 
you  go  to  see  Elyot,  Ina  ?"  he  asked.  "  Alau  will  be  angry — 
it  is  not  right — it — " 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,"  she  panted  out, 
*'  and  I  don't  care  about  Alan,  and  I  will  go  to  see  Iliigh  Elyot, 
BO  let  me  go." 

"  Ina,  are  vou  mad  ?" 

"Almost.'' 

"  AVait,  at  all  events,  till  you  have  seen  Alan." 

"  I  will  not  wait  a  moment.  I  must  see  him  or  I  shall  dio. 
—Let  me  go." 

Up  the  station  steps  he  followed  her.  Thei-e  was  a  train  jusfe 
stopping,  and  she  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  compartmeuta 
and  entered  it. 

"  I  do  not  want  you,  Murray,"  she  said.  "  Why  do  you 
come  after  me  ?" 

"To  protect  my  brother's  wife,"  he  answered.  "Oh!  my 
God !  Ina,  if  this  Avas  the  way  of  it,  why  did  you  marry 
Alan  r" 

Eor  light  had  dawned  on  Murray.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  no  possibility  of  self-delusion  now. 
A  tragedy  had  been  acted  out  under  their  roof  without  his 

2g 
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knowledge,  but  suddenly  the  curtain  was  raised,  and  tKe  misery 
caused  by  it  revealed. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  go  to  see  him,  Ina,"  he  said.  "  Think 
of  Alan." 

"Ihate  Alnn,"  she  retorted;  and  she  was  about  to  launch 
out  into  reproaches  and  lamentations,  but  Murray  placed  his 
hand  before  her  mouth  and  silenced  lier. 

^Fortunately  they  were  alone  in  the  carriage ;  and.  all  the 
way  to  town  he  pleaded,  and  prayed,  and  argued  for  her  to 
turn— all  in  vain.  She  would  not  turn,  she  wovild  not  take  a 
cab,  but  she  would  walk  swiftly  along  the  streets  to  Barnard's 
Inn. 

Night  had  fallen  when  they  entered  it.  As  they  proceeded 
through  the  narrow  passage,  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  lamp 
only  made  the  darkness  visible.  The  place  w^as  like  death — 
cold,  silent,  dismal  as  the  grave. 

"Ina,  before  you  go  to  the  house,  just  listen,"  he  implored. 
"  You  will  be  sorry  hereafter ;  let  me  go  in  instead,  I  will  tell 
you  exactly  how  he  is.  I  will  see  he  is  carefully  attended  to, 
I  will  stay  with  him  myself,  I  will  do  everything  you  coiild  do, 
and  you  will  only  agitate  and  make  him  worse.  For  his  sake, 
Ina,  stop." 

But  she  would  not ;  she  only  moaned  out  that — "  she  must 
see  him  before  he  died."  And,  still  striving  to  shield  her, 
Murray  drew  down  her  veil  before  they  reached  the  door.  It 
was  ajar;  and  whilst  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell,  Ina  pushed 
it  open  and  ran  up-stairs.  When  she  reached  the  first  landing, 
she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  gas-lamp  burning  below,  that  two 
people  were  ascending  the  steps  before  her.  Had  she  noticed 
them  particularly,  she  would  have  found  that  one  was  her  hus- 
band, whilst  the  other  was  the  attendant  referred  to  by  Murray, 
who  opening  a  door  on  the  second  floor  admitted  Alan  into 
Mr.  Elyot's  home. 

On  one  side  of  the  fire,  in  an  easy  chair  propped  up  with 
pillows,  sat  the  invalid,  who  stretched  out  his  hand  towardc 
Alan,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice : — 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me.     I — " 

He  suddenly  paused  in  liis  sentence,  and  looked  with  such  a 
changed  expression  towards  the  door,  tliat  Alan  involuntarily 
turned  to  see  what  was  behind  him  ;  vauI  there  stood  Ina  and 
Murray  also. 

"  You  have  all  come,  then,"  said  Mr.  Elyot.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  you — thank  you — "  and  the  feeble  voice  died  away 
almost  to  a  whisper ;  and  his  glance  turned  towards  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lire-place,  where,  crouching  on  a  low  sofa,  witb 
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its  grey  bair  falling  over  its  face,  with  its  loug  hands  stretched 
out  towards  the  fire,  and  its  senseless  countenance  revealed  by 
the  blaze,  sat  the  secret  of  Hugh  Elyot's  life. 

An  instant  told  the  tale  to  Alan ;  and  then,  after  one  look  at 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  wronged,  whose  life  he  had  blasted, 
whose  fair  name  he  had  suspected,  whose  honour  he  had 
doubted,  Mr.  Eutliven  covered  his  proud  face  with  his  hands 
and  groaned  aloud. 

He  never  turned  towards  Ina,  never  saw  that  she  was  sitting 
on  a  distant  chair  weeping  convulsively,  never  noticed  that 
Murray  came  forward  and  took  his  old  friend's  thin  hand  in 
his,  never  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  outer  world  during  the 
awful  self-examination  he  was  holding  within. 

Tor  he  had  come  there  to  set  one  wrong  right,  and  all  in  a 
moment  the  greatest  wrong  he  had  ever  committed  rose  up  in 
judgment  before  him.  He  had  come  to  say  that  at  last  he 
freed  Elyot  from  all  suspicion  of  having  tampered  with  his 
secret,  that  he  had  found  the  guilty  party ;  and  lo !  a  worse  sin 
was  revealed  to  him,  that  of  imputing  vice  to  virtue ;  reproaches 
worse  than  any  Hugh  Elyot  could  have  heaped  upon  him  came 
i'rom  the  poor,  senseless,  mowing  creature  who  had  been  the 
skeleton  of  a  desolate  home.  Eemorse,  fiercer  and  stronger 
than  any  sorrow  Alan  Euthven  had  ever  felt,  fixed  its  talons 
in  his  heart ;  triumphantly  conscience  shouted  in  his  ear,  "  I 
warned  you  and  you  would  not  listen,  I  threatened  you  and 
jou  would  not  heed;  but  now  you  must  look,  and  listen,  and 
bear ;  scorned  before,  I  am  conqueror  now,  hearken  to  my 
voice." 

"Elyot,"  he  began  at  last,  "I  have  wronged  you  more,  I 
think,  than  one  man  ever  wronged  another.  Can  you  forgive 
me  ?  I  came  to  do  what  I  could  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  our 
last  conversation,  to  say  I  found  I  had  accused  you  Avrongly, 
that  Michale  (you  remember  our  old  clerk)  had  confessed  every- 
thing to  me  to-day.  I  saw  by  the  paper  he  had  been  committed 
for  trial  for  robbing  his  last  employer  by  means  of  skeleton 
keys,  and  it  at  once  struck  me  he  had  played  the  same  game 
with  me.  He  confessed  it  all,  he  had  at  one  time  been  em- 
ployed by  Bonsil,  and  seeing  me  drawing  once  or  twice  when 
he  came  into  the  ofiice,  he  said  he  wanted  to  understand  the 
plan.  So  at  odd  times  he  took  off"  an  impression  of  the  lock 
and  had  a  key  made,  and  one  night  after  hours  he  borrowed  the 
sketch.  He  sold  it  to  Bonsil  as  his  own,  and  got  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  hand,  he  says  he  has  had  five  times  that 
since ;  but  Bonsil  died  last  Christmas,  and  the  supply  ceased. 
I  came  '  before  I  slept'  to  tell  you  this,  and  if  it  were  possible 
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malte  reparation ;  but  I  see  this  is  but  one  of  many  injurieg  I 
liave  done  you.  God  forgive  me !  for  you  were  the  best  friend, 
the  kindest,  the  truest,  tlie  most  faithful,  man  was  ever  blessed 
with." 

"And  we  will  be  friends  again,  shall  we  not,  till  death?" 
asked  Elyot ;  and  there  came  such  an  expression  of  pity  into 
his  worn  face,  such  a  sorrow  into  his  eyes,  that  Alan  had  to 
turn  aside,  he  could  not  look  at  the  man  he  had  injured, 

"You  must  leave  tliis  place,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "You 
'will  come  to  us — you  will  get  strong  again." 

]3ut  Elyot  shook  his  head,  and  answered : — 

"  Never  on  earth  ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  live.  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for — "  and  almost  unconsciously  his  eye  wandered  to- 
wards Ina,  who  was  still  sitting  in  her  old  position,  with  her 
handkerchief  covering  her  face. 

"  I  did  you  wrong  there  too,"  said  Alan,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  the  invalid  winced  at  the  tone,  low  as  it  was,  as  though  a 
Avound  had  been  reopened. 

"  I  thought  you  were  alone,"  he  remarked,  after  a  moment'a 
eileuce. 

"I  thought  so  too,"  answered  Alan.  " I  do  not  know  how 
it  happened  any  one  followed  me,  for  I  came  straight  from 
Milwall  here." 

"  Perhaps  your  brother  and  Mrs.  Euthven  would  not  object 
to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ofBce.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  particularly  and  alone,  I  do  not  make  a  stranger  of  you, 
you  see,"  he  said,  turning  towards  Murray ;  and  then  with  the 
old  winning  smile  only  saddened,  he  asked  Ina, 

"  Am  I  very  rude  ?", 

Mercifully  for  her,  the  sight  of  Alan  and  of  the  invalid 
had  quieted  her  madness,  and  restored  her  self-command ;  so, 
though  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping,  she  could 
cross  the  room  with  comparative  calmness,  and  take  his  hand 
and  nnu-mur  something  about  his  illness. 

Nothing  violent  could  ever  live  long  in  Hugh  Elyot's  pre- 
sence. Ungovernable  anger  and  ungovernable  sorrow  alike 
were  soothed  and  quieted  by  his  manner ;  and  thus  Ina  was 
saved  from  a  scene  into  which  she  might  have  heedlessly  rushed, 
and  which  she  would  have  repented  all  the  days  of  her  after 
life. 

In  that  room  she  only  spoke  two  sentences  altogether  ;  and 
when  she  reached  the  office,  the  excitement  which  had  carrii-d 
her  from  Marsh  Hall  was  over,  and  weak  and  exhausted  she 
laid  her  head  on  tlie  desk  and  cried  lii(c  a  child — cried  for  tho 
iiTccovcrable  past,  for  the  irrevocable  present. 
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"  Ina,  dear  Ina !  do  try  to  command  yourself  a  little,"  en- 
treated Murray,  but  she  ouly  moaned  out  in  reply, 

"  I  had  money  and  he  wanted  it — he  \vas  labouring  for  that 
which  I  could  have  given  him.  I  thought  he  was  to  blame, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  a  life  he  was  leading ;  there  was 
nothing  he  needed  I  could  not  have  supplied,  but  he  doubted 
me,  and  I  doubted  him,  and  now  he  is  dying,  and  my  heai't 
Avill  break !'' 

For  you  gee,  reader,  instinct  is  stronger  than  reason,  and 
Ina  kuew  that  he  had  loved  her  at  last. 


CHAPTEE  XLIX. 

MAN   TO   MAN. 

Ik  the  room  abore,  Alan  sat  down  by  his  friend.  On  the 
chimney-piece  a  lamp  burned  somewhat  dimly,  but  the  fire 
lighted  up  the  apartment  and  shone  on  the  faces  of  the  occu- 
pants. Alaa  dark,  grave,  and  silent,  Hugh  Elyot  weary  and 
exhausted,  with  the  old  man  mowing  and  mumbling  to  himself, 
as  with  lack-lustre  eye  he  followed  the  blaze  leaping  towards 
the  chimney. 

There  was  a  great  stillness  in  the  place — you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  fall  when  Mr.  Elyot  turning  at  last  towards  Alan, 
said, 

"  Tou  see  now  why  I  could  not  ask  you  here,"  and  his 
visitor  bowed  his  head  in  answer. 

"  You  see  a  part  but  not  the  whole,"  continued  the  invalid, 
"  and  I  must  now  tell  you  that  which  had  I  lived  you  probably 
never  would  have  known.  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a 
happier  man  had  I  trusted  you  long  since,  but  God  knows, 
His  will  be  done — from  the  shores  of  eternity  we  see  light." 

He  spoke  feebly,  and  Alan  could  catch  the  last  few  words 
with  difficulty. 

"  If  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  enter  into  tliia 
matter,"  he  said,  "  do  not  agitate  yourself  with  it ;  if  what 
you  were  about  to  say  had  any  connection  with — with — " 

"  My  father,"  suggested  Elyot  gently. 

"  With  your  father,  let  me  speak  it  for  you  ;  I  can  under- 
stand the  feeling  which  made  you  conceal  this  trouble  even 
from  the  eyes  of  a  friend,  I  know  now  why  you  worked  and 
slaved  for  money — why  you  left  Ina  free.  If,  therefore,  you 
are  troubling  yourself  about  him,  I  promise  you  that  so  long 
ss  I  have  a  soyereign  he  shall  not  want ;  if  you  trust  his  future 
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to  me  I  will  see  to  liini  aa  you  would  have  done,  I  will  do  to 
liini  as  I  would  do  uuder  similar  circumstances  to  my  own 
father,  and  be  thankful  to  he  able  even  in  this  to  feel  I  am  of 
some  service.  For  I  have  wronged  you,  Elyot,  as  I  once 
thought  never  to  have  wronged  any  human  being,  and — I — • 
repent.     Can  man  say  more  to  man  ?" 

He  uttered  the  last  sentences  with  difficulty,  seeming  to 
wring  them  out  of  himself;  and  Hugh  Elyot,  who  best  perhaps 
of  any  one  who  had  ever  known  him,  could  realise  what  this 
confession  must  have  cost,  answered  him  kindly. 

"  Not  wronged,  only  misunderstood,  Mr.  Euthven — it  was 
my  own  fault — with  my  present  light  I  should,  if  I  could  recul 
the  past,  trust  you  as  fully  as  I  am  about  to  do  now ;  but 
whilst  we  are  in  health  and  out  in  the  world,  w^e  see  with  the 
world's  eyes  darkly  ;  it  was  my  fault  as  much  or  more 
than  yours,  for  I  ought  to  have  known  you  better,  as  well  as  I 
did  yesterday,  when  I  wrote  you  a  long  explanatory  letter." 

"  Did  you  write  to  me  yesterday  explaining  about  your 
position  ?"  asked  Alan  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  no  other  man  in  England  in  whom  I  could 
have  placed  the  same  confidence — on  whom  I  could  have  relied 
so  implicitly  as  on  you.  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  well  when  I 
had  almost  finished  it,  so  kept  it  till  this  afternoon — I  dare 
Bay  you  will  find  it  waiting  your  return." 

"  'God  bless  you,  Elyot !"  said  Alan  hoarsely. 

"  Tou  will  find  in  that  letter  a  statement  of  my  pecuniary 
afiairs,  you  will  also  find  mention  of  my  father,  and  see  that 
I  asked  you  to  look  after  him  a  little  when  I  am  gone.  This 
illness  has  come  so  suddenly  on  me  at  last,  though  I  have  long 
been  threatened  with  it,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  make  any 
arrangements  about  him  myself  Eor  nearly  twenty  years  he 
has  been  as  you  see  him  now,  but  his  aflliction  was  not  the 
reason  why  1  kept  my  secret  so  inviolate.  That  might  have 
led  to  my  preserving  him  from  contact  with  strangers,  but  it 
could  never  have  made  me  so  lonely  as  I  am.  An  error  of 
judgment,  what  the  w^orld  calls  a  crime  and  w^ould  have  pun- 
ished as  such,  brought  him  to  that  pass,  and  sealed  my  lips. 
Eor  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  passed  through  life  under  ii 
name  not  my  own ;  Elyot  tvas  my  mother's  maiden  name,  and 
when  we  first  came  to  London  we  adopted  it. 

"  We  were  never  wealtliy,  but  we  were  well  to  do.  My 
father  had  a  good  situation  in  the  town,  near  which  we 
had  a  nice  little  country  place.  We  were  very  comfortable — 
many  and  many  a  time  when  I  was  down  with  you  at  Marsh 
Hall  I  thought  about  those  days— we  wanted  for  nothiug,  we 
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mlglit  have  remained  there  till  uow,  but  tliat  my  father,  think- 
ing to  make  a  little  mueli,  speculated.  He  was  led  into  it  by 
one  of  bia  friends,  a  clever,  plausible,  unprincipled  fellow ; 
one  speculation  followed  another,  till  at  last  there  were  no 
funds  to  carry  on  the  enterprise  further  ;  then  the  other  whis- 
pered in  my  father's  ear  how  easily  a  name  could  be  borrowed 
and  no  harm  done.  '  I'll  take  the  bills  up  before  they  are 
due,'  he  added,  '  so  you  will  be  safe,  no  matter  how  the  specu- 
lation turns  out ;'  and  so  he  borrowed  the  name,  which  you 
know  means  forgery.  It  is  an  ugly  word  for  me  to  have  to 
utter  now,  but  its  ugliness  is  nothing  to  the  misery  it  entailed 
on  us.  Of  course  the  bills  were  not  met,  and  the  speculation 
never  answered,  so  we  had  to  fly.  AVithout  more  clothes  than 
those  we  wore  when  the  news  burst  upon  us,  with  little  money, 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  we  came  in  the  dead  of  winter 
to  London  ;  my  father  was  completely  prostrated,  and  we  had 
scarcely  got  into  our  lodgings  before  he  was  attacked  with 
brain  fever.  Paralysis  followed,  and  he  has  been  as  you  see 
him  ever  since.  So  long  as  my  n^other  lived,  our  expenses 
were  comparatively  light,  for  she  attended  to  him  whilst  I 
worked  for  bread.  She  was  the  best  woman  that  ever  lived, 
she  waited  on  him  and  nursed  him,  and  gave  up  her  existence 
to  him  for  ten  years— then  she  died,  and  my  troubles  began. 
I  could  not  limit  my  expenditure — I  could  not  be  sure  he  had 
sufficient  care.  I  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  him,  and  yet  my  position  rendered  life-insurance 
impossible ;  I  could  do  nothing  but  work,  and  I  have  worked, 
you  know,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  faint  smile  to  Alan ; 
"  but  I  have  done  my  last  day's  work  now,  and  but  for  him  I 
should  not  be  sorry." 

And  then  there  came  a  long  pause,  which  Alan  was  filling 
with  sentences  for  himself  thus,  "  lor  I  have  taken  the  hope  of 
his  life  from  him — I  have  stood  between  him  and  the  sunshine, 
and  left  him  desolate." 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said  out  loud  after  a  time,  for  he  bad  answered 
Elyot's  narrative  with  looks  and  gestures  as  he  proceeded,  and 
it  was  not  a  story  fitting  for  comment,  '•'  were  you  ill  when  I 
was  married  ?" 

"  I  was  not  strong,"  was  the  reply, 
"  But  had  that  anything  to  do  with  your  illness  ?" 
*'  A  little  I  fear,"  replied  the  invalid ;  "  but  do  not  reproach 
yourself,  do  not  think  I  grieved  when  I  heard  the  news.  In 
one  way,  of  course,  I  was  sorry,  but  that  was  in  a  weak  and 
selfish  way — in  another  I  was  glad,  for  she  will  be  happier  as 
your  wife  than  I  could  have  ever  made  her.     I  loved  her,  you 
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know  that ;  and  sometimes  I  ftincied  she  loved  me,  but  as  she 
has  married  you  I  am  happy,  for  I  know  she  would  not  have 
done  so  had  she  not  loved  you." 

"  Oh  !  Elyot,  she  never  loved  me,  does  not  now,  she  never 
w^ould  have  married  me  but  tliat  I  made  her.  I  could  not  rest 
till  she  was  my  wife,  and  I  asked  her  on  and  on  till  at  last  she 
left  the  decision  to  me,  left  me  to  judge  between  us — Ina  aud 
you,  and  myself — and  I  decided  in  my  own  favour.  Ivnowin^j 
you  loved  her,  I  never  told  her  so  ;  knowing  she  loved  you,  I 
still  would  wed  her ;  aud  I  have  never  repented  it  but  once 
since ;  oh !  better  to  die  at  once  than  to  live  as  I  have  done 
lately,  feeling  I  am  tied  to  a  woman  on  whom  all  the  love  I  cau 
give  her  ia  but  so  much  water  thrown  on  the  sand  of  the 
desert." 

"  But  she  always  seemed  to  like  you,"  said  Elyot  faintly. 

"  Is  liking,  love  ?"  asked  Alan  almost  fiercely,  aud  the  next 
moment  he  reproached  himself  for  his  folly ;  for  his  companion, 
fairly  exhausted  with  the  conversation,  asked  him  not  to  talk 
any  more  for  a  little,  whilst  the  doctor,  who  arrived  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  strongly  deprecated  any  further  talking  at  all. 

Accordingly,  promising  to  return  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
Alan  took  his  leave,  waitiug  on  the  stairs,  however,  to  see  the 
doctor  on  his  way  out. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Elyot's  case  hopeless?"  he  asked. 

"  I  fear  so  now." 

"At  one  time  then  he  migMliave  been  cured." 

"I  think  he  might." 

"  Is  it  likely  to  be  long  ?"  Alan  enquired  licsitatlngly. 

"  It  depends  on  care,"  answered  the  doctor,  witli  a  slight 
Bhrug  of  the  shoulders  ;  "  good  nursing,  and  so  forth." 

"  Could  he  be  removed  ?" 

*'  You  see  he  is  not  confined  to  bed,"  was  the  reply. 

•'  If  I  come  for  him  in  the  morning  could  he  be  safely  taken 
six  or  seven  miles  ?" 

"  If  the  day  be  fine,  in  a  close  carriage,  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  I  should  think  he  might ;  but  I  will  look  in  about  leu 
o'clock  to-morrow,  and  see  how  he  is  going  on." 

"I  shall  be  here  then,"  answered  Alan,  aud  they  parted. 

There  was  an  inexpressible  tenderness  in  Alan's  manner  to 
Ina  when  he  sought  her  in  the  office,  a  love,  and  thought,  and 
fondness  which  was  all,  as  he  had  truly  said  to  Mr.  Elyot,  like 
water  poured  on  sand. 

Passively,  and  as  if  she  were  doing  everytlilng  in  a  drenm, 
ehe  walked  down  the  staircase,  and  out  into  the  night.  She  let 
him.  draw  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  they  proceeded  tluia 
into  Holborn,  where  Alan  called  a  cab,  which  conveyed  theuj 
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to  the  railway  station.  He  assisted  her  to  enter  and  to 
alight ;  they  ascended  the  steps  side  by  side,  but  Ina  never 
turned  her  face  towards  him  once,  she  never  uttered  a  word  till 
they  stood  alone  together  in  the  dining-room  at  Marsh  Hall ; 
then,  without  a  thought  for  him,  without  an  accent  of  pity 
in  her  voice,  she  asked  hardly  and  coldly, 

"  Did  you  know  Hugh  Elyot  cared  for  me  before  we  were 
married  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ina,  I  did ;  but  I  did  not  know  his  position,  and  I 
sincerely  believed  I  could  make  you  happier  than  he." 

"  You  had  no  right  to  believe,"  she  answered  ;  "  had  I  been 
sure  he  loved  me,  had  I  not  thought,  (and  you  first  taught  me 
to  think  so,)  that  he  was  tied  to  some  other  woman,  I  would 
never  have  married  you,  and  you  knew  that." 

"  I  have  been  wrong,  Ina,"  he  confessed. 

"You  have  killed  him,"  she  answered,  and  left  the  room. 

For  she  had  never  known  real  trouble  before,  and  now  when 
it  came  suddenly  upon  her  she  was  unable  to  face  it.  Duty 
might  be  all  very  well  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  but  at 
any  extraordinary  crisis,  duty  was  powerless  to  uphold  her; 
the  deep  waters  of  her  heart  were  loosed  at  last,  and  they  bore 
down  in  their  rapid  progress  every  landmark  of  principle  which 
Ina  had  set  up  for  herself.  She  was  so  miserable  that  she  did 
not  care  how  miserable  she  made  others ;  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  married  to  Alan,  that  she  had  vowed  false  vows  before  God 
concerning  him,  that  she  had  sinned  in  casting  her  lot  with 
him,  that  she  had  been  quite  as  much  to  blame  in  the  matter  as 
he,  only  made  her  more  bitter  against  her  husband,  jnore  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  fair  and  rational  judgment  in  the  matter. 
She  looked  on  every  effort  he  made  to  console  her  as  a  species 
of  insult,  on  every  attempt  at  expiation  as  a  poor  endeavoiu"  to 
remedy  what  was  irremediable — to  set  a  wrong  right. 

She  never  considered  for  a  moment  what  bitter  fruit  of  re- 
pentance it  must  have  been  which  induced  Alan  to  bring  not 
merely  his  friend,  but  his  friend's  father,  to  Marsh  Hall.  WJien 
her  husband  made  such  arrangements  for  their  comfort,  as  few 
even  among  women  might  have  thought  of,  she  merely  re- 
marked coldly  to  Murray,  "that  he  could  do  no  less."  Sho 
never  felt  grateful  for  having  the  opportunity  afforded  to  her 
of  striving  to  save  Hugh  Elyot'slife;  she  took  no  notice  of 
the  efforts  Alan  made  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  malady,  to 
give  a  few  months  longer  of  existence  to  the  man  he  had  mis- 
understood. 

Save  to  the  invalid,  she  was  stone ;  but  to  him  she  attended 
with  a  kind  of  idolatrous  despair,  which  might;  have  made  any 
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one  pai'don  lier  fault  because  of  her  great  misery.  She  knew 
no  peace  away  from  him,  her  identity  seemed  merged  in  his, 
her  existence  was  devoted  to  one  object — keeping  him  alive. 

And  sometimes  she  hoped  he  would  live,  (and  all  the  hopes 
of  her  own  future  rested  on  that  chance)  for  had  she  not  heard 
him  say  to  Alan,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  die  now,  you  have  made 
life  so  happy  to  me,  that  I  will  do  iny  best  to  live." 

And  had  it  rested  with  liim,  he  would  have  lived — not  merely 
because  a  sun  such  as  his  day  had  never  known  was  streaming 
its  warm  rays  across  the  evening  of  his  existence,  but  also  be- 
cause he  believed  that  Alan  would  be  happier,  and  Ina  also,  if 
it  pleased  God  to  spare  him. 

Would  the  love  he  had  felt  not  die  out  and  be  replaced  by 
friendship  ?  With  the  secret  of  his  life  known,  with  that  awful 
weight  and  never-eudiug  responsibility  lifted  off  his  shoulders, 
by  being  shared  by  his  fellows,  was  there  not  every  prospect  of 
peace  and  enjoyment  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

He  thought  that  though  he  should  live  single,  he  would  still 
be  rich  in  home  ties ;  he  hoped  that  Ina  would  yet  love  her 
husband,  and  he  knew  himself  well  enough  to  I'eel  sure  that  the 
sight  of  their  oneness  could  never  cause  a  pang  to  his  own 
heart ;  he  pictured  how  he  could  make  Alan's  interests  his ; 
what  a  perfect  faith  and  understanding  there  would  be  betweeu 
them  in  the  future  ;  their  children  should  be  his — their  hopes, 
and  success,  and  sorrows  his  likewise.  He  had  no  wish  to  die ; 
there  was  enjoyment  in  the  spring  air  fanning  his  temples,  in 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  green  earth,  and  the  water,  and  the  flowers 
of  earth  ;  a  new  leaf  seemed  to  have  been  turned  over  for 
liim  in  the  volume  of  nature,  or  rather,  a  new  light  was  shining 
over  the  old  familiar  page. 

He  longed  for  life,  for  years  of  health,  and  strength  and  hap- 
piness ;  he  prayed  that  length  of  days  might  be  given  to  him 
— prayed,  but  it  was  not  to  be  ;  and  so,  when  the  summer  was 
almost  come,  when  the  chesnuts  were  in  flower,  and  the  roses 
putting  out  buds,  he  died.  Very  quietly  and  painlessly,  in  the 
early  morning. 

"  Will  you  raise  me  up  ?"  he  asked  Alan  ;  and  his  friend, 
sitting  beside  the  sofa  where  he  lay,  lifted  and  held  him  in  his 
strong  arms,  so  that  he  might  have  one  last  look  at  the  earth 
he  was  leaving. 

Dim  though  liis  eyes  were  with  coming  death,  he  could  yet 
see  the  bright  garden,  and  the  green  fields,  and  the  stately 
trees  ;  he  could  hear  the  birds  singing,  and  he  could  feel  the 
breath  of  the  soft  wind  touching  his  glieek  like  an  angel  mes- 
senger from  God. 
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By  the  water  stood  Murray,  and  clinEtln!:^  to  him,  and  watch- 
ing, with  the  vacant  pleasure  of  au  idiot  child,  the  movements 
of  the  swans,  was  the  old  grey-haired  imbecile,  to  whom  he  had 
given  up  his  life,  whom  he  was  now  called  to  leave. 

"  My  Grod,  I  thank  thee,"  he  murmured  ;  and  there  came  an 
expression  of  wonderful  peace  into  his  face.  "  I  have  been  so 
happy,"  he  said,  turning  to  Alan,  "you  have  made  me  so ;"  and 
he  put  out  a  hand  to  each  of  them — to  Ina  and  her  husband. 

Blinded  with  tears,  almost  suflbcated  with  the  effort  she  made 
to  control  her  feelings,  she,  kneeling  by  his  side,  took  his  baud 
and  held  it  in  both  of  hers. 

It  was  not  to  her,  however,  that  his  last  look  was  directed, 
it  was  towards  Alan,  and  liis  last  feeble  efforfc  was  to  press  his 
friend's  hand,  as  if  he  would  assure  him,  even  in  death,  of  his 
sympathy  and  forgiveness. 

A  token  almost  from  eternity  it  seemed  to  the  survivor  in 
the  future,  for  before  the  grasp  was  loosened,  befbre  Alan  could 
unclasp  the  long,  thin  fingers,  m- hich  tightened  their  hold  in  the 
death  struggle,  Hugh  Elyot  had  gone  home  to  the  land  where 
there  is  no  sorrow. 

"  It  is  all  over,  Ina,"  said  her  husband,  after  a  minute's 
pause ;  and  he  laid  him  back  on  the  pillow,  and  closed  the  lids 
over  the  eyes,  and  swept  with  reverent  touch  the  thin  hair 
away  from  the  forehead.  Then  he  went  round  to  his  wife,  who 
never  stirred  or  moved,  but  still  kept  her  head  bowed  over  the 
cold  hand  she  held. 

"Ina,"  but  she  did  not  answer — "  Ina,  dearest,"  he  said,  en- 
treatingly — but  no  sign  came  back.  So  he  lifted  her  from  the 
floor,  and  carried  her  to  her  own  apartment,  and  laid  her  on 
the  bed  in  a  swoon. 

Trouble  enough  for  any  man  to  have  to  face,  and  yet  I  ques* 
tiou  if  Alan  found  any  part  of  the  trial  so  hard  to  endure  as 
th)  funeral. 

Mrs.  Elyot  had  been  buried  at  Highgate,  and,  by  his  special 
request,  her  son  was  laid  beside  her. 

There  were  but  the  two  mourners — Alan  and  his  brother ; 
and  after  it  was  all  over,  after  dust  had  been  returned  to  dust, 
after  the  dead  had  been  sown  in  corruption  to  be  raised  in  iri- 
eoi'ruption,  sown  in  dishonour  to  be  raised  in  glory,  sown  in 
weakness  to  be  raised  in  power,  sown  a  natural  body  to  be 
raised  a  spiritual  body,  Alan  bade  his  brother  go  home  alone, 
and  remained  behind  himself. 

He  had  some  directions  to  give,  and  when  he  had  given  them, 
he  turned  and  left  the  cemetery ;  not  through  the  principal 
eiifcrance,  but  by  that  leading  into  Swain's  Lane  j  thence,  no 
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great  distance,  lie  walked  to  Hornsey  Lane,  and  standing  on 
the  archway,  leaning  with  crossed  arms  against  the  parapet,  he 
looked  down  on  London, 

After  years,  he,  the  same  man  who  had  sat  amongst  the  firs, 
looked  on  the  great  city  once  more,  and  thought. 

From  the  point  where  he  stood,  he  could  see  the  place  where 
he  had  sat,  the  very  tree  under  which  he  had  rested  ;  behind 
him,  far  below,  lay  the  white  JS'orth  Eoad,  along  which  he  had 
travelled  to  meet  his  destiny.  To  right,  and  to  left,  and  straight 
forward,  stretched  London  the  Mighty,  with  its  desert  of  houses, 
and  its  sea  of  roofs,  with  the  fanes  of  its  spires  glittering  in  the 
summer  sun,  and  the  tide  of  human  joy  and  human  sorrow 
ebbing  and  flowing  through  its  streets. 

]Jown  on  London  looked  Alan  Euthven  for  the  second  time 
in  liis  life  ;  down  on  the  great  Babylon,  a  changed  man.  For 
he  had  sinned  there,  and  he  had  repented ;  he  had  succeeded 
there,  and  he  had  suffered ;  he  had  beaten  the  world,  and  he 
had  been  conquered  by  himself;  he  had  been  proud  there,  and 
he  had  been  humbled ;  he  had  been  Pharisaical  there,  and  the 
Lord  had  noted  it,  and  brought  him  by  such  strange  paths, 
away  from  his  evil  course,  that  he  was  even  then  standing 
close  to  the  very  spot  whence  he  had  first  beheld  London, 
murmuring,  in  very  agony  and  remorse,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner." 

For  he  had  blasted  a  life.  He  knew  as  well  as  though  tlie 
hand  of  an  angel  had  branded  him  Avith  a  mark  lilce  that  of 
Cain,  that  he  had  caused  Hugh  Elyot's  death  ;  tliat  he  had 
caused  the  heart  now  so  quiet  many  a  pang  ;  that  his  pride,  a 
servant  of  tlie  devil,  had  torn  and  tormented  a  servant  of  God  ; 
that  he  had  added  to,  instead  of  lightening  the  load  of  a  sufier- 
ing  fellow-creature. 

Looking  down  on  London,  he  had  enough  to  think  of  and 
repent.  Euby,  and  Elyot,  and  Ina;  the  sister  whom  he  had 
refused  to  visit,  and  Avho  had  brought  disgrace  to  them — the 
triend  whose  faith  he  had  doubted,  whose  life  he  had  shortened 
— the  wife  he  had  married,  who  was  then  lying  at  home  ill  unto 
death  ;  all  these  were  no  light  troubles,  and  each  one  of  them 
brouglit  its  train  of  regrets  to  fill  up  his  measure  of  sorrow  to 
the  brim. 

Foot  passengers,  and  horsemen,  and  conveyances  passed  by, 
many  a  loiterer  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  over  the  parapet, 
and  then  proceeded  slowly  on  his  wav,  but  still  Alan  lingered, 
gazing  with  a  kind  of  fascination  on  the  scene  below. 

Gazing  on  it,  and  thinking  of  his  past  and  his  present,  the 
irremediable  past,  the  remorseful  present ;  thinking  of  his  wife, 
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^nd  the  man  he  had  laid  to  rest  iu  the  cemetery  close  at  hand, 
nnd  Avishinp^,  oh,  vainly,  that  he  could  go  back  five  years,  and 
sit  among  the  fir  trees  again,  and  seeing  all  this  story  traced 
out  before  hira,  begin  his  working  life  anew. 

But  tlie  drama  had  been  played  out,  there  was  no  treading  the 
bonrdsafresh, there  was  no  usein  sorrowing  forwhathadhappened 
— for  he  could  not  give  back  life,  he  could  not  efiace  dishonour. 

He  had  sinned,  and  he  had  been  punished  ;  he  had  been  pi-oud, 
and  he  was  humbled;  he  had  held  his  head  erect,  and  now  it 
was  laid  in  the  dust  of  repentance. 

He  had  lost  the  best  and  most  faithful  friend  ever  given  to 
man  by  God,  lost  him  by  his  own  act;  and  yet  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  trouble  he  was  comforted  ;  for  care  and  labour,  and 
disappointment,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  unworthiness  had 
taught  him  that  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  its  griefs 
and  joys,  its  happiness  audits  sorrow,  can  continue  even  in  the 
longest  life  but  for  a  little  time,  whilst  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

"But  God  giving  me  grace,"  lie  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
took  a  parting  glance  over  the  great  city,  "I  will  try  to  make 
a  better  thing  of  life  iu  the  future." 

Not  a  lightly  spoken  sentence  that  when  uttered  by  a  man 
like  Alan,  but  a  promise  given  to  his  Maker  aud  his  fellows, 
and  intended  to  be  faithfully  kept. 

Then  he  walked  on  a  few  paces,  and  descended  the  path  lead- 
ing to  the  Archway  Eoad,  with  portions  of  the  burial  service 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  this  passage  more  especially, 

"  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me,  AVrite— From 
henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  j  even 
BO  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labours." 


CHAPTER  L. 

HUSHED    TO    REST. 


I  ITAVE  seen  the  place  where  Alan  TJuthven  lived,  where  Hugh 
Elyot  died ;  I  have  trodden  its  rooms,  I  have  paced  its  walks  ; 
I  have  drawn  you  no  fancy  picture,  reader,  for  the  house  still 
stands,  and  the  garden,  and  the  paths,  and  the  water,  and  the 
trees  are  almost  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  In  a, 
standing  b}'"  the  open  casement,  and  looking  out  on  the  ches- 
nuts  bathed  in  moonlight,  seeing  no  beauty  iu  earth  or  in 
heaven,  no  peace  or  happiness  in  home,  or  life,  or  husband, 
prayed  God  that  she  might  die,  oh !  that  she  might  die. 
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She  liatT  7'isen  from  her  bed  of  sielcness,  init1inTi1<rul  for  lie:' 
recoveiy— she  had  gained  strenqtli  only  to  feel  the  full  extent 
of  her  misery — she  had  put  aside  the  ministering  hands  of  hus- 
band, and  sister,  and  brother,  and  prayed  them  all  to  leave  her 
in  peace. 

And  then  she  went  and  stood  by  the  window,  from  which 
she  could  see  heaven,  and  pushed  up  the  casement,  so  that  the 
cool  air  might  fan  her  foreliead,  and  make  her  feel  that  there 
was  a  God  who  could  hear,  and  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and 
prayed,  "  Oh !  Father,  liear  me,  let  me  die !  oh,  God,  that  I 
might  die !" 

Eut  He  would  not  grant  her  prayer;  happily  for  her,  for  the 
poor  darkened  soul  so  bowed  by  sorrow,  that  it  had  not  a 
thoiight  or  hope  but  to  lie  down  in  the  grave  and  be  at  rest, 
He,  her  Eather  in  HeaA'cn,  would  not  answer  her  cry,  and  she 
beat  against  the  iron  bars  of  her  inexorable  fate,  till  her  lieart 
was  bleeding  life-drops  away. 

After  the  first — finding  that  all  efforts  to  comfort  her  were 
unavailing,  that  his  presence  only  aggravated  her  distress — 
Alan  left  her  to  herself 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  bear  this  as  he  had  borne  other 
Borrows  in  his  life,  and  so  he  left  her  to  figlit  out  the  battle 
alone,  all  the  long  days  and  nights  of  that  awful  ordeal  she  was 
to  pass  through,  in  order  to  come  fortli  a  stronger  and  a  better 
"woman. 

She  locked  her  door  on  Lorine,  who  at  the  first  summons 
from  Alan  had  come  back  to  nurse  her  sister-in-law,  and  ac- 
cordingly, Avhen  Ina  was  once  convalescent,  Lorine  went  to  her 
own  home  again,  disappointed  and  surprised;  for  she  could  no 
more  understand  the  mental  hurricane  which  had  swept  over 
Ina,  than  she  could  comprehend  her  brother's  apparent  tran- 
quillity whilst  it  lasted. 

As  for  Ruby,  who  having  returned  stronger  remained  with 
them,  Murray  took  her  away  from  Ina's  room,  and  implored 
Alan  for  his  wife's  sake  not  to  let  his  sister  visit  her. 

So  at  last  there  was  no  one  left  to  see  hovv^  it  fared  with  Ina 
but  Murray,  wlio,  careful  not  to  intrude  too  much  on  a  sorrow 
which  was  like  to  madness,  held  aloof  till  he  thought  the 
paroxysm  ought  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  then  he  spoke. 

But  all  to  no  purpose.  "  Sympathy,  and  indness,  and  love 
are  alike  unavailing,"  she  said,  passionately.  "  If  you  can  bring 
back  the  dead  to  life,  and  undo  my  marriage,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  you  may  talk  of  comfort." 

"  I  will  not  talk  of  it  then,  Ina,"  he  answered  in  atone  which 
arrested  her  attention  spite  of  herself,  and  he  left  her  in  peace, 
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So  weeks  passed  away,  and  Alan  and  his  wife  were  as  far 
removed  from  eacli  otlier  as  ever.  The  glorious  rays  of  sum- 
mer fell  on  Ina  as  they  might  on  a  desert  plain  ;  there  was  no 
gladness  of  heart,  no  greenness  of  A'egetation  for  them  to  quicken 
into  life,  only  dust  and  ashes,  for  the  volcano  of  passion  had 
poured  its  lava  over  the  vineyards  of  her  soul,  and  there  were 
no  grapes  for  the  August  sun  to  shine  on. 

A  lonely  and  wretched  life  she  led,  miserable  for  others, 
miserable  ibr  herself — a  life  the  contemplation  of  which  Avore 
Alan  more  than  any  trouble  he  had  ever  before  encountered— 
which  seemed  to  him  hopeless  in  its  blind,  unreasoning  selfish- 
ness, in  its  pitiable  despair. 

From  every  previous  duty  of  her  life  she  turned  with  loathing ; 
she  did  nothing,  she  would  do  nothing  ;  it  was  as  though  trouble 
had  destroyed  her  reason,  as  though  sorrow  had  burnt  right, 
and  the  perception  of  riglit,  out  of  her  heart.  "When  ifc  was 
possible  she  avoided  Alan,  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
Hugh  Elyot's  father,  there  was  not  an  obligation  which  lay- 
naturally  upon  her  that  she  did  not  thrust  aside  with  a  wilful 
persistence  which  amounted  almost  to  madness.  The  only 
person  she  could  tolerate  even  to  sit  in  the  room  with  her  Avas 
Murray,  and  possibly  that  might  be  because  he  never  attempted 
to  reason  with  nor  comfort  her. 

Moreover  he  had  been  a  iaithful  friend  to  the  dead,  and  he 
was  going  away  ;  the  journey  to  South  America  had  been  (inally 
decided  on,  and  he  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  departure, 
in  which  Ina  silently  assisted  him. 

"  I  shall  be  leaving  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Ina,"  he  said  one 
afternoon,  "  will  you  come  out  with  me  once  again  before  I  go  ?" 

"Yes,  Murray,  if  you  like,"  she  answered  with  a  readiness 
which  surprised  him. 

"  Do  you  know  where  I  want  to  take  you  ?''  he  asked,  when 
they  were  some  distance  from  Marsli  Hall. 

"  No,"  Ina  replied,  "  where  ?" 

"  To  see  Hugh  Elyot's  grave ;  we  were  both  friends  of  his, 
were  we  not  ?" 

She  answered  "  yes,"  but  then  hesitated,  and  seemed  about 
to  turn  back;  but  Murray  laid  his  hand  gently  on  hen- arm, 
and  said,  "  Ina,  I  may  never  see  England  again,  and  you  will 
not  refuse  me  a  last  request.  Come  with  me,  and  see  where 
he  is  buried  ;  it  can  make  your  sorrow  no  greater,  can  it  ?" 

"  No,"  she  acquiesced,  and  went  with  him. 

At  the  cemetery  gates  she  made  another  pause,  but  Murray 
di'evv  her  forward,  and  they  walked  in  silence  among  the  gravea 
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till  they  came  to  a  small  railed-in  enclosure,  beside  whicli  her 
brother  paused. 

A  plain  marble  slab  bore  this  inscription,  which  Ina,  almost 
against  her  own  inclination,  read  with  hot  tears  blinding  her. 

Sacred  to  the 

Memory  of  Miriam  Elyot,  aged  (19, 

and  of  her  son, 

Hugh  Elyot,  aged  3G, 

Who  have  been  laid  here  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 

Eesurrection  to  Eternal  Life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist. 

"  Eor  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruptiou,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality/' 

Over  and  over  she  read  the  words,  till  at  last  Murray  said  to 
her: 

"  Do  you  think  you  understand  them,  Ina  r"  and  she  made 
a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  Do  you  believe  them,  Ina  r"  he  continued,  and  once  again 
she  acquiesced. 

Then  after  a  pause,  "  "Who  had  that  erected  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Alan,"  he  replied. 

'•  And  the  flowers,  did  you  plant  them  ?" 

'•  No.     Alan  directed  that  it  should  be  done." 

"  And  he  is  really  buried  there.  You  saw  him  buried, 
Murray  ?" 

"Yes."  And  at  the  answer  she  knelt  down  by  the  railings 
and  thrust  her  hands  through  them  to  touch  the  grave,  and 
then  drawing  them  hastily  back  covered  her  face  and  wept  aloud. 

He  let  her  weep,  he  knew  it  would  do  her  good  ;  he  let  her 
alone  till  she  was  fairly  exhausted,  and  then  he  asked  her  if 
they  should  go. 

"I  think  we  had  better,"  she  replied,  looking  towards  the 
evening  clouds,  and  she  rose  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said,  and  he  passed  his  hand  through 
the  railing  and  pulled  a  sprig  of  fuchsia,  which,  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  it  Avas,  he  pressed  between  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book, 
Ina  watching  him. 

"In  memoriam,  Ina,"  he  said,  "  and  also  as  a  link  between 
us  ;  for  if  when  I  am  away  you  should  think  of  me,  you  will 
know  that  wherever  I  may  be,  I  carry  this  for  the  sake  of  my 
best  friend." 

She  did  not  answer,  she  only  took  his  arm,  pressing  her 
hand  on  it :  and  so  silently  they  left  the  cemetery,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Highbury,  where  they  took  train  for  Miirsh  Hall. 
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It  was  late  wlien  they  arrived  there,  and  Alan  was  waiting 
tea  for  them.  By  the  time  they  had  finished  that  meal  the 
moon  was  shiniug  over  the  garden,  and  Murray  asked  lua  to 
come  out,  "  It  is  so  close  in-doors,"  he  said,  and  she  assented. 

They  went  away  towards  tlie  garden,  aloug  the  moss-covered 
walk  wliieh  lua  had  trodden,  oh  !  so  many  hundred  times  he- 
fore  ;  and  when  they  were  far  from  the  house,  quite  distant 
enoiigli  from  the  windows  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
stray  w  ord  being  home  hack  to  Alan,  Murray  said, 

"lua,  I  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
alone  again  before  I  leave,  and  1  want  to  tell  you  I  am  unliappy 
■ — miserable." 

"  AVhat  about,  Murray  ?"  and  she  stopped  suddenly  in  her 
walk  to  listen. 

"About  you  and  Alan,  Ina.  Ton  have  been  for  months 
f;ettiug  further  and  further  apart,  and  I  really  do  not  feel  as  if 
I  could  leave  him  now;  you  are  making  him  wretched,  and 
though  I  have  kept  silence  for  so  long,  I  must  speak  now." 

"  You  need  not  speak  to  me,  Murray,  it  is  useless,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  he  and  1  can  never  he  other  than  as  we  are — never." 

"  But  what  has  he  done,  Ina  ?'  he  urged.  "  I  have  tried  to 
judge  fairly  hetween  you,  and  I  really  cannot  see  what  crime 
he  has  committed  that  should  cause  such  resentment.  He 
never  knew  Elyot's  circumstances.  I,  myself,  lua,  I,  his  friend, 
was  deceived,  and  really  believed  he  was  not  a  free  man.  Alan 
ought  certainly  to  have  told  you  that  he  was  attached  to  you ; 
but  blinded  as  he  was,  I  can  scarcely  blame  him  for  keeping  liis 
knowledge  to  himself.  The  person  he  really  wronged  was 
Elyot,  and  remember,  Ina,  that  he  forgave  him  before  he  died, 
almost  before  Alan  knew  he  had  \vrouged  him  at  all.  He 
pitied  the  misery  he  knew  my  biotlier  had  wrought  for  him- 
self, and  it  is  not  for  you,  his  wife,  to  be  harder  towards  Alan 
than  a  stranger." 

"  You  talk  about  that  of  which  you  know  nothing,"  she  cried 
out  Aehemently  ;  "  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  love — to  love 
as  I  have  done." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered— answered  with  a  sigh — "yet, 
Ina,  so  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  should  not  permit  love  for  anv 
one  to  destroy  every  other  feeling  in  my  heart.  I  am  forced 
to  speak  plainly,  for  I  shall  not  be  here  long,  and  I  cannot  go 
away  without  at  least  making  an  eftort  to  set  vou  right.  In 
indulging  your  present  grief,  you  are  committing  as  great  a 
sin  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  you  are  shutting  yourself  out 
from  all  pardon  from  God,  for  if  you  cannot  forgive  another's 
trespaeses,  He  will  not  forgive  yours  ;  you  are  forgetting  that 
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if  Alan  was  to  blame,  you  at  least  are  not  blameless,  for  he 
married  for  love,  and  I  canuot  eveu  conceive  what  induced  you 
to  marry  at  all.  You  went  to  the  liouse  of  God,  Ina,  and  you 
vowed  false  vows,  which  you  have  never  kept ;  you  swore,  Ina 
— for  '  I  will'  there,  is  as  binding  as  an  oath — to  obey,  serve, 
love,  honour,  and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  health — you 
promised  to  forsake  all  other,  and  keep  to  him  only  so  long  as 
both  lived.  Have  you  done  that,  Ina  ?  have  you  not  broken 
in  succession  every  promise  you  made — every  promise  you 
uttered  ?  Have  you  been  so  free  from  fault  in  this  matter  that 
you  dare  harshly  judge  another  ?" 

She  never  answered ;  she  only  stood  in  the  moonlight  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  listening,  whilst  Murray,  seeing 
that  he  had  chosen  the  right  road  at  last,  proceeded. 

"  And  as  for  Alan,  if  he  did  wrong  Hugh  Elyot,  he  wronged 
him  blindly  ;  and  the  moment  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  tried  to 
repair  his  fault  as  nobly  as  mortal  ever  did.  Was  it  nothing, 
Ina,  do  you  think,  for  Alan  to  subdue  his  pride,  and  confess  his 
sin — nothing  for  him  who  had  never  owned  himself  fallible  before, 
to  say,  as  we  heard  him  say,  'I  have  wronged  you,  Elyot,  more 
than  one  man  ever  wronged  another —  God  forgive  me.'  And  re- 
member, Ina,  he  did  the  wrong  blindly — he  committed  it  for  want 
of  liglit,  and  he  has  suflered  for  it  remorse  such  as  no  woman 
could  ever  feel.  He  has  made  every  reparation  in  his  power ;  ho 
brought  Elyot  here  to  die — he  did  what  not  one  husband  in  ten 
thousand  would  have  done — let  you,  in  his  own  house,  nurse  the 
man  you  loved  as  though  you  had  been  his  wile — let  you  have 
whatever  comfort  there  might  be  in  attending  him  ;  he  has 
taken  the  sole  care  and  charge  of  that  poor  imbecile,  whom  you, 
Ina,  have  neglected ;  he  complied  with  every  wish  Elyot  ex- 
pressed, even  liis  lightest :  he  never  left  your  side  during  your 
illness,  except  when  compelled  by  business.  I  have  known 
him  sit  up  night  after  night,  when  you  were  unconscious  of 
everything,  sit  up  alone  with  his  own  miserable  thoughts  for 
company.  He  has  never  reproached  you  as  many  a  man  might 
— as  I  am  sure  I  should  ;  he  has  kept  his  marriage  vows,  lua; 
he  has  been  as  gentle  as  a  mother,  as  loving,  as  tender,  and 
as  long-suliering,  and  yet  you  give  him  no  thanks ;  you  are 
pitiless  and  hard  ;  you  can  see  him  go  out  day  after  day,  and 
come  home  at  night,  and  never  greet  liim  by  a  look,  never 
strive  to  lighten  the  burden  he  has  to  carry.  Cannot  you  see 
how  he  has  changed,  cannot  you  see  he  looks  old,  and  worn, 
and  ill  ?  that  you  are  making  his  home  miserable  to  him  ;  that 
he  cannot  go  on  this  way  much  longer;  that  he  nuist  cither 
leave  you  or  die  ;  and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  die  as  not,  and  tLviiJ 
yju  will  repe:it,  as  he  has  done,  when  it  is  too  late." 
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Slie  raised  her  Laud  deprficalingly,  but  he  would  r^ot  spare 
her,  and  continued, 

"  Ton  professed  to  love  Hugh  Elyot,  prove  that  your  pro- 
fession in  that  too  was  not  false— that  your  love  was  not  wholl  v 
selfish.  If  he  could  speak  to  you  aa  I  am  doing,  you  kno'.v 
lie  would  bid  you  forget  him  and  cleave  to  your  husband;  ho 
w^ould  say  as  I  say,  that, there  is  a  point  where  affection  he- 
comes  sin,  and  that  you  have  reached  it ;  that  he  died  frienda 
with  Alan,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  be  his  enemy ;  that 
he  prays  as  I  pray,  Ina,  that  for  months  past  you  have  been 
mad,  and  that  it  may  yet  please  God  to  restore  your  senses." 

She  was  powerfully  moved,  slie  stood  in  the  middle  of  tho 
path  trembling  and  shivering,  looking  with  blanched  face  at 
Murray. 

"Ina,  dear  Ina!"  he  said,  "have  I  been  cruel,  have  I  beou 
rough?  I  have  been  only  speaking  for  your  good  and  his 
happiness.     Will  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  be  alone,"  she  answered  faintly,  and  he  left  her 
as  she  desired. 

Time  passed  on,  and  still  she  remained  out  pacing  up  and  dov.ii 
a  path  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  garden  ;  her  feet  were  soaked 
with  the  wet  grass,  her  hairAvas  damp  with  the  night  dews  ;  but 
all  unheeding,  she  continued  her  walk,  thinking  and  mourning, 
and  thinking  till  she  saw  light. 

The  long,  long  madness  was  cured — the  fire  extinguished, 
the  evil  spirit  subdued,  the  passion  quenched,  and  Ina,  sobbing 
and  weeping,  stole  back  towards  the  house,  and  ascended  the 
stone  steps,  and  passed  into  the  room  where  Alan  was  sitting, 
close  by  the  window,  looking  out  at  the  moonlight  which  shono 
on  his  dark  face,  and  made  it  look  for  the  moment  pallid.  At 
sight  of  Ina  he  turned,  and  as  she  glided  to  the  place  he  oc- 
cupied, looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

"  Oh  !  Alan,  I  am  well  now — forgive  me !" 

And  the  poor  soul  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  touched  hi:? 
hand  penitently,  whilst  he  stooping  towards  her,  strained  her 
to  his  heart,  and  answered  back, 

"  Forgive  me,  Ina,  forgive  me !" 

So  weeping  and  trembling  she  came  liome,  back  to  the  path 
from  which  she  had  strayed,  back  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  spiritual  death,  to  be  a  true  and  faithtul  wife,  thenceforth  and 
fur  ever ! 
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'i'lTR  years  later,  I  see  the  o"id  house  iiiiinhiteil  b}'  sirariffers, 
who  have  succeeded  other  strangers  iu  the  tenancy  of  a  place 
the  Kuthveus  lei't  almost  after  Murray's  departure.  There  ia 
little  changed  about  it;  the  chesnuts  are  laden  with  foliage, 
the  flowers  bloom  in  a  garden,  kept  it  may  be  not  quite  trim  as 
formerly;  the  swan3  are  gone,  and  the  conservatory  is  not  so 
full  of  bloom,  but  in  all  other  respects  Marsh  Hall  remaiua 
unchanged.  Save  for  tliia,  tliat  the  people  who  dwelt  there  are 
departed,. and  tliat  to  me,  and  I  trust  to  my  readers  also,  it 
eeems  like  home  no  more. 

33ut  across  the  river,  in  the  fixir  county  of  Kent,  there  is 
another  home  which  my  people  have  recently  made  for  tlicm- 
selves,  richer  in  its  promise  than  the  old  ever  Avas.  It  lies  to 
the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  IMaize  Hill  to  Charlton, 
and  commands  a  view^  of  twenty  miles  at  least. 

A  long  narrow  lane,  bounded  on  eacli  side  by  high  wooden 
palings,  conducts  to  the  house  ;  an  old-fashioned  edifice,  large, 
roomy,  unpretentious,  and  comfortable. 

Wc  pass  into  the  grounds  through  heavy  wooden  gates,  and 
reach  the  door  shaded  by  a  magnificent  cedar.  Entering  the 
house,  a  door  to  the  left  iiand  admits  us  into  the  drawiug-room, 
which  occupies  the  entire  depth  of  the  house,  and  has  one 
window  commanding  the  drive,  and  a  bay  window  at  the  other 
end,  the  centre  compartment  of  which  being  open,  allows  free 
egress  to  the  terrace  without. 

And  on  the  terrace  wo  meet  once  again  witli  Alan  Euthven, 
who  is  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  talking  to  IMurray,  not  long 
returned  from  South  America,  whilst  beside  Jiini  stands  tlie 
Alan  of  three  years  old,  who  is  to  iniserit  the  name,  but  never 
the  old  property  of  the  Ruthvena. 

Eor  there  is  a  new  mistress  at  Tarn  Hall,  and  a  new  lieir 
called  Lawrence  Talbot  Perma.n,  whose  mother  was  married  to 
Mr.  John  Perman  within  one  m.onth  after  he  obtained  his 
divorce,  which  he  sued  for  the  moment  Captain  Gernou,  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  made  himself  one  with  the  Honour- 
able Mary  Pleasaunce. 

There  is  no  chance  of  the  old  place  ever  returning  to  the 
Buthvens  by  purcliase  or  inheritance  again;  but  it  is  not  of 
Tarn  Hall,  or  of  his  own  proud  name  tliat  Alan  Jiuthven  i.s 
thinking,  when  during  one  of  those  pauses  which  occur  in  con- 
versation even,  with  the  most  intimate  frit>nds  (perhaps  the 
more  intimate  the  more  frequently)  ho  let  his  eye  wander  over 
the  view  lying  below,  whilst  his  thoughts  were  ftv  difltaut. 
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It  was  a  fair  view,  as  I  liave  said,  fair  and  wide  ;  across  the 
ITbames,  and  beyond  the  docks,  far  distant  from  river  and  ship- 
ping, and  town,  stretched  the  low  long  line  of  the  Essex  Hills, 
showing  clear  and  sliarp  against  the  evening  sky.  To  the  right 
was  Woolwich,  bending  round  the  River  Keach  ;  to  the  left 
Greenwich  and  Deptford  and  miles  of  vessels,  with  London  in 
the  distance.  High  above  the  surrounding  buildings  rose  the 
tower  of  Limehouse  Church,  whilst  far  below  stretched  market 
gardens  and  fields,  with  the  lower  road  to  Woolwich  running 
through  the  midst. 

Coming  back  home  from  the  far-off  prospect,  Alan  hehclt? 
the  property  he  had  purchased  lying  at  his  feet.  From  the 
terrace  where  Hie  sat  it  sloped  down  the  hill  side;  fivc-and- 
twenty  acres  spread  themselves  out  before  him  rich  in  vegeta- 
tion, bordered  with  trees  that  closed  up  to  the  house  and 
opened  out  from  it  like  a  V.  Amongst  the  shrubberies  stood 
conservatories  and  aviaries,  in  the  lawn  small  beds  were  cut 
out  and  filled  with  all  rare  and  beautifu'  flowers  save  one ;  the 
turf  was  like  velvet  under  foot,  and  looking  up  at  the  place 
from  below  it  looked  like  a  nook  stolen  from  fairyland. 

In  truth  it  was  a  beautiful  spot — a  home  just  fitted  for  a 
man  like  Alan,  who  had  the  means  to  beautify  and  embellish 
it ;  for  Alan  was  rich  now.  There  was  a  new  firm  trading  in 
the  factory  on  the  river — Towneton  and  Euthven — eminent 
engineers,  who  divided  profits  to  the  amount  of  something  like 
twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly  between  them. 

He  was  wealthy  at  last.  He  had  fought  his  way  to  fortune ; 
he  had  prospered  exceedingly ;  he  had  a  loving  and  faithful 
wife,  and  a  home,  through  the  rooms  of  which  children's 
voices  echoed.  He  had  every  luxury  about  him  his  heart  could 
desire.  He  had  position,  money,  and  family  ties.  Dtath  had 
not  made  a  gap  in  the  little  group  which  gathered  round  the 
table  in  his  old  home  in  Laurence  Pountney  Lane  ;  death,  and 
sickness,  and  poverty  had  passed  him  by.  And  yet,  at  thirty- 
nine,  Alan  Ruthven  was  an  old  man  ;  his  black  hair  was  turned 
almost  to  grey  ;  there  were  lines  about  his  mouth,  and  across 
his  forehead,  worn  by  the  passage  of  heavy  trouble,  whilst  a  sid, 
grave  expression  abode  in  his  face,  which  no  tenderness  and  no 
happiness  had  power  to  eradicate. 

The  same  man  sat  amongst  the  firs  at  Highgate,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  book,  who  sits  in  tliis,  the  last  chapter  of  it, 
looking  down  on  the  Thames  from  Charlton. 

Then  he  was  poor  and  friendless — now  he  is  wealthy  and 
prosperous  ;  then  his  future  was  doubtful — now  it  seems  cer- 
tain ;  then  he  was  solitary  and  lonely — now  he  is  rich  in  home 
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tiea.  He  has  faced  misfortune,  and  felt  adversity,  and  fouglit, 
and  struggled,  and  conquered.  He  is  not  now  sickening  at 
the  deferring  of  any  hope,  sorrowing  for  any  disappointment. 
He  has  succeeded  beyoni  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  yet  hear  him  as  he  turns  again  to  Murray,  saying, 

"  "VVlmt  a  happy  man  you  are  to  be  able  to  enter  into  your 
future  without  a  past ;  it  proves  so  often  the  flaw  in  the  glass 
through  which  we  are  ever  after  forced  to  look  at  existence." 

"  Have  you  never  yet  learned  to  forget  the  past  then  ?*' 
asked  Murray. 

"  I  have  never  tried,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  suppose  I  had, 
would  it  have  been  easy,  do  you  think  ?"  and  he  pointed  towards 
a  distant  tree,  under  the  shadow  of  which  sat  Ruby  and  the  old 
man  who  had  lived  so  long. 

"  It  is  ten  years  to-day,"  continued  Alan,  "  since  I  first  saw 
London — only  ten — and  yet  the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
that  time  make  it  seem  au  eternity  to  me.  I  am  very  happy 
though,  Murray,  thank  God !"  and  he  took  off  his  hat  as  he 
uttered  the  last  two  words. 

"Alan,"  it  was  Ina  who  spoke,  coming  gently  behind  them, 
"  I  sliall  not  allow  you  to  talk  to  Murray  any  longer — he  is 
making  you  look  grave ;"  and  she  passed  her  hand  lovingly 
across  his  forehead,  as  though  she  would  efface  the  writing 
which  had  been  traced  there. 

It  had  been  a  haughty  brow  that — once,  but  now  it  waa 
humble,  for  the  Lord  had  loved  the  man  and  chastened  him. 
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